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PBEFACE. 


M’uis THAXSLATiox of Di*. Zellkk's ‘ Plnlo luid ilieilltere 
AkacliMiiio* — Seel ion 2, Part 2, Vol. 11. of Iiis ‘ Pliiloso- 
])lji(‘ (ler ttrieclion * — has been luaclo from the third and 
enlarged edition of that work, an earlier portion of 
which ( * Sokratos nnd die Sokrntiker’) has already ap- 
])(‘ared in hJnglish in the translation of Dr. Ei*:ichel. 

The Icxt has been translated by ^fiss Alleyxe, who 
desires to express her grateful acknowledgments to 
Dr. >jELLKK for his courteous approval of the under- 
taking. For the notes, and for the revision of the 
whole, Mr. (toonwix is responsible. » 

'PIic references in the notes require some explana- 
tion: Simple figures, with or without supra or M?/m, 
indicate the page's and notes of the English translation. 
\’'ol. I. means the first (Germaii) volume of the ‘ Philo- 
sophic der Griechen,’ and Part I. the Erste Abtheilung 
of the second volume. 

Of the value of Dr. Zeller’s work in the original, it 
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PJREFACE. 


is unnecessary to speak. Professor Jowett has recently 
1)01116 ample and honouvaWo testimony to it in tlio 
preface to the second edition of his Plato. It is hoped 
that the present translation may be of use to some- 
students of Plato who are perlinps loss familiar Avith 
German than Greek. 
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PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 


OHAPTEE I. 

PLATO’S LITE. 

TiiEiiE is hardly another philosopher of antiquity with 
whose life wo are so intimately acquainted as with 
Plato’s ; yet even in his case, tradition is often uncer- 
tain and still more often incomplete.^ Bom some years 


’ Acconling to Sinipliciu!>, Pliys. 
2G8 a. m. Scliol. 427 n. 13. Do 
Ccelo, 8 b. IG sq. 41 b. 1 sq. 
Karat. (Scbol. 470 n. 27^ where, 
instead of Knreten’s reading pitp, 
sliould be read piov, 474 a. 12.) 
Xenoerates had already written 
ir€pl roD nxdrui'or piov. Whether 
this means n special work or 
merely on incidental notice in 
connection with some other dis* 
qiiisition must remain undecided. 
(Stcinbart, Plato’s Lcben, 8. 2G0 sq. 
adopts the latter supposition on 
account of Diogenes' silence ns to 
any such work.) Speusippns npud 
Diogenum, ir. 5. Apnieius do Dog- 
mate Flatonis i. mentions an iyicZ- 
luov nXdTuros (which must be iden- 
tical \rith the veplSeiwov Wsdruvos 
ap. Diog. iii. 2, unless wo suppose 
\nth Hermann and Steinhnrt, that 
the titles of the writings of Spen- 
sippus and CIcarchus are confused: 
see respectively Plat. 97, 43, loc. 
cit. 7, 260). Finally we know of a 
treatise of Plato’s scholar Hemo- 


donis, which gave information both 
about his lifo and his philosophy, 
and likewise of n work of Philippus 
of Opus vepl nxdrui'or (sec Diog. ii. 
lOG, iii. 6. Dercyllidcs ap. Simp]. 
Phys. 34 b. 56 b. Vol. Horcnl. 
Coll. Alt. i. 162 sqq. Col. 6 ; of. my 
Diatribo do Hermodoro, Marb. 
1839, p. 18 sq. and for the latter 
Suidas B. V. $iX6<ro^or). But from 
theso most ancient sonives we 
have only u few notices preserved 
to us. Later writers, the greater 
part of whom are Imown to us 
only from Diomnes, aro of veiy 
unequal value (a review of them 
is to be found in Steinhart, loc. cit. 
13 sqq,); Diogenes himself is to 
be rmied on only so far as he 
indicates his authorities ; and this 
is eonally true of the IIpdKe/6/iem 
(in Hermann’s edition of Plato, vi. 
196 sqq.) and of the short bio- 
graphies of Olympiodoms and the 
anonymous writer who for the 
most part simply copies these. Of 
the platonic letters- the 7th is the 

B 
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PLATO AND TEE OLDER ACADEMY, 


after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,® 


most important for Iho liistory of 
Plato’s life ; still, it cannot bo ac- 
cepted as genuine, nor does it 
merit tiic unlimited confidence 
placed in it by Groto (Plato, i. 113 
sqq.}, irlio is actuated not so much 
by the interest of a true historian 
as by that of an advocate. The 
remaining Platonic letters are quite 
worthless as historical evidence. 
On the other hand, Plato’s genuine 
writings give but very few pmnts 
from which we can derive any 
hnowledgo of his life, llio minor 
accredited accounts are false and 
not seldom self-contradictory. The 
more recent literature bearing on 
Plato’s life is given by Ueberweg, 
Hist, of Phil. 1 . § 39. Steinhart, 
loc. cit. 28 M. 

3 A tradition in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, iii. 3, says that ho was bom 
at iSgina, in which island his 
father iuid received an allotment 
on its occupation by an Athenian 
colony, about 430 b.c. This state- 
ment is doubtful in itself, and is 
rendered more so by tho obvious 
falsity of tbo succeeding statement, 
that he only returned to Athens 
after the Spartan expulsion of Ibo 
colonists, n.c. 404. date of 
Plato’s birth is uncertain. Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. iii. 2 sq~ 
assigned it to the 88th Olympiad 
(t.e. Olympiad 88, i.), n.c. 427, on 
the 7tfi of Thargelion (May 21) 
(on the reduction to our months ct. 
Uebenreg, Exam, of the Platonic 
Writings — Steinhart, loc. cit. 284); 
and this, according to Plutarcfi, 
t-juffistioncs ConviralcB 8, 1, 1, 1, 
2, 1, and Apuieius, Do Dogm. 
Plat. 1, was really kept ns his 
birthday. With this UermoiloTua 
(ap. Diog. C) flgrcc:^ when lie says 
that Plato was 28 years old when 


he went to Mcgnra, ?.c. directly 
after Socrates’ death, vide p. 14, 2C, 
supra. On the other hand, Atnen- 
tcus, r. 217 a. 6 a 3'6 that he was bom 
in tho archonship of Apollodoms, 
Of. 87, 3 (».c. 429), and with this 
tve may connect Diogenes* siatc- 
menf, loc. cit., that the year of 
Plato's birth was that of Pericles' 
death, if (as - Hermann, History 
and System of tho Platonic Phi- 
losophy, i. 85, X 9, points ont) wo 
Bssumo that Diogenes follows 
Boman reckoning. Pericles died 
two and a half years after the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the autumn of ii.c. 429 
(01. 87, 4), in the archonsbip of 
Epameinon. Tho statement in 
the pseudo-Plntarcb (Vita Isocra- 
lis 2, p. 83C), that Isocrates was 
seven years older than Wato, 
points to the same date. Isocrates 
was bom 01. 8C, 1 (43G n.q.) ; vide 
loc. cit. and Diog. iii. 2 ; Dlonysiu^ 
Judicium do Isocratc, init. Di- 
ogenes himself, in assii^ing Plato s 
bntb to the archonship of Epamei- 
non, and accordingly making him 
only six years younger than Iso- 
cmtcB, is going on a false reckon- 
ing, exclusive of tho year of 
Pericles’ death. It may be ob- 
sen-ed that Diogenes, or our pre- 
sent text of him, has A/tetww 
instead of iv' 'Em/utvuvos ; and in 
connection with this is the assertion 



Yl, Atffa — ---- 

appendix, n. 0), that Plato was 
bom while Penclcs was tUll ah vc, 
in the archontbin of Ameinias, 
01. 88. Tliis introduces mere 
sonfusion; and Eiwebins, in nis 
CHironicon, followed by the Pascual 
Olironiclc, in dating bw birth DJ. 


PLATO'S LIFE. 


3 


the son of an ancient aristocratic lioiise,^ favoured 


80 i., Iins onl}’ given an instance 
oF bis own carelessness. 

As to the year of Plato’s death, 
tradition is more consistent. Apol- 
lodonis npud Diog. v. 9, Dioiij'sius 
llnlic.irnnssicnsis Ad Ammosuni, 5, 
and Athennus r. 217 h, agree in 
assigning it to the nrchonship of 
Thcophiln9,_01. 108, i> The ac- 
■counts of Lis age, however, ogain 
present a great discrepancy. Her- 
mippns npud Diog. iii. 2 (\nth 
whom are Lncinn, SIncrohii 20, 
Augustine, Dc (.'ivitntc Dei viii. 11, 
Censorinns, Dc Die Xntnii, 15, 1, 
and the Prolegomena C. G) 8a}'s he 
was 81. Seneca states even more 
dofinitel)* (epistle 58, .‘tl), that ho 
died on his 82iid hirtiidn^* ; and it 
seems only an inexact expression 
'Of Cicero’s (Oc iScncctutc. 5, 13) 
that he dica writing in Iiis 81st 
year, with which wo may compare 
whnt Dionysius says (Do Compo- 
sitionc Verbomm, p. 208), that ho 
had been constantly polishing his 
works up to his SOtfi yctir. 

On the other hand, Athcnieus 
loc. cit., and Valerius IMaximiis 
viii. 7, 3, make him 82 ; Neanthes 
npud Diog. loc. cit., 84. This 
statement is highly improbable, as 
it would compel us to put back 
.the birth of the philosopher to 
431 or 432 n.c. However, the 
statement which allows him to 
attain 81 years would very well 
agi-co with the supposition that 
he was born n.c. 429, and died 
]i.c. 348. But even if he was 
bom n.c. 427 and died a short 
time after completing his 80th 
year, in one case his death falls 
under the nrchonship of The< 
ophilns, in the other case in 
his 81st }'ear. For this determi- 
nation of the date we have the 


authority hot only of the careful 
chronologist .Apollodoms, but also 
that of Hermodorns, who, as a 
personal pupil of Plato, more than 
nil other witnesses has the pre- 
sumption on his side of being well 
inforaied on^ this point. (The 
opinions against his trustworthi- 
ness will ho tested pp. 14, 26, note.) 
Ho may therefore bo depended 
upon for the chronology of his 
own times (I here retract the 
opinion I formerly shared with 
earlier uTiters), and the most 
probable supposition is that Plato 
was bom n.c. 427, and died 347 
BC., perhaps shortly before the 
middle of the year. This con- 
clusion is favoured, amongst others, 
by Grotc, Plato i. 114; Ueberweg, 
llist. of Phil. i. § 39; Examina- 
tion of Plato’s writings, 113; and 
Stcinhart )oc.^ cit. 37, without ab- 
solutely rejecting the date 428 b.c. 
for his birth. To the latter sim- 
position is of course opposed the 
fact that Plato, if his birthday 
actually fell on the 7 th of Thar- 
gclion and consequently earlier 
man Socrates’ death, had already 
attained his 29th year at the 
timo of the flight to jUegaro, 
and could not rightly be said by 
Hermodonis to have been only 
28. Tliat Plato’s nominal birth- 
day might veiy^ possibly belong to 
the mythic traits of his Apouine 
chameter (as 0. Muller, The Dori- 
ans, i. 330, comectnres ; of. Lentscli 
ap. Hermann, !mto 85 A. 7 ; Stein- 
hart loc. cit. 39 sq.) has been 
already remarked p. 43. The 
whole question is specially treated 
1^ Cornni De ^e Natali Flatonis 
(in Gorius’ Symbola Literaria vi. 
97 SM.) Cf. Fasti Attici iii. 229 sq. 

^His father Aristi^ according 

B 2 
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also by wealth,^ no less tlian birth, be must have found ' 
in bis education and surroundings abundant intellect- 


to Plutarcb, Do Amoro Prolia 4, 

р. 496, died before Plato readied 
mauhood. Beyond tbia, we Uow 
nothing of him ; and of the grand- 
father, Ariatocles, we only know 
that Plato himself bore his name, 
nntil it was superseded by the nick- 
name "SKAtup given him by Ins 
gymnastic master on account of 
his powerful build. Cf. Alexander 
and Neanthes imud Diog. iii. 4 — 
transcribed by Olympiodoms, “^^ta 
Platonis 2, and the Prolegomena, 

с. 1 — Seneca, ep. 68, 30 ; Sextus 
Empiricus adversus Mathematicos 
1,268; Apuleitts, Dogm. Plat. 1, 
&c. Thrasylus, however, apud 
Diog, 1, and after him Apuleios, 
loc. dL, notice his father as a de- 
scendant of Oodrns: Olympiodoras, 
c. 1, says, of Solon ; but this is 
obviously an oversight. His mother, 
Periclione, as she is called by the 
great majority of the biographers 
— while a few are said (Diog. 1) 
to have substituted Potone, the 
name of his sister, Bpousippus’ 
mother (vide Diog. iii. 4, iv. — 
was a raster of Charmides (vide 
supra, p. 106, 1), and cousin of 
Cntias, deriving ner descent from 
Dropides, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon's, and through him from 
Ifeleus, the anccstw of the last 
kings of Attica, vide Diog. 1, who, 
however, wrongly makes Dropidcs 
Solon’s brother. (In this ho is 
followed by severtu writers, and 
is partly misunderstood by Olym- 
piaidorus, c. 1, and the Prolego- 
mena, c. 1.) See also Apnlcius, 
Dogm. Plat., init. ; Plati^ Char- 
miwiB, 165 ^ 157 E ; Timtens 20 
D, and Ast^ Life and Writings 
of Plato, 16 sq., together with 


Hermann. Plato 23 sq., 93, and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timde, 1, 
246. On the further question as 
to Plato’s brothers, and their re- 
lation to the Glaucon and Adciman- 
tus of the Bepuhlic, and Parmeni- 
des, vide .on one side Hermann, 
Allgemeino Schnizcitiing for 1831, 
p._ 653 ; his Plat& 24, 94 ; and bis 
Disputatio do Boipublicie Platonis 
temporo (Marburg, 1839). forming 
part of the Vindicia) P/atonicra; 
and Stcinhart, Works of Plato, 5, 
48 sq. : on the other, Buckh’s l^r- 
lin Lectures for the summer of 
1839 ; Munk, Dio Natiirlichc Ord- 
nung dcr Platonischen Schriften, 
page 63 seqq., 264 s^., (Iits argu- 
ments and conjectures arc of very 
unequal merit). Snsomihl, Geno- 
tischo Entwicklung dor Platonis- 
chcD Pbiiosophie 2, 76 sqq. The 
former authorities recognise, both 
in tho Bepuhlic and the Parmeni- 
des, two older relations of Plato’s, 
his mother’s brothers, who are os 
little known to us as their father 
Aristo. Tlio latter, follomng Plu- 
tarch and others, see in these 
characters Plato’s own brothers. 
On tho grounds given in the 
Abhondl. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1873, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 86, tho 
latter supposition alone seems to 
mo to bo tenable. Whether in 
Bepub. n, 308, A. Plato's father 
is mentioned as still living at 
the supposed time of this dinloguo 
(40 n.c.) cannot bo ^ made out 
with certainly; according to Apol. 
34 A, 38 B, we must suppose that 
be did not live to see tbo trial 
of SocratcB. Cf. Pint, do Amore 
Prolis 4, S. 496. Antiphon, a half- 
brother of Plato, and tho son of 
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ual food; a7id even wifihoufc the express testimony of 
history,® we might conclude that he profited by these 


PfrilampcE!, appears in the intro* 
(luclion of tiio Pannenidos, and 
(128 B) appears to bo youncor than 
the sons of Aristo (that this Anti- 
phon vras Plato’s half-brother, and 
not an older relation, has been 
shoirn by BOckli loe. cit.). Ilon’- 
ever, the legends of Plato’s Apolliiio 
descent cannot bo appealed to ns 
evidence that ho was the first child 
of his mother (vido supra, pp. 44, 
111): accorcling to Plato’s Apolo^ 
34 K. Adeimnntns appears to uo 
older. 

* 'I'lio later writers certainly re- 
present Plato ns a comparatively 
poor man: c.tj. Gclliiis, Xoctes 
Atticm iii. 17, 1 (according to 
tradition ho was tcniii ndmodum 
pcciiiiia fninilinri); Damn8ciu8,Yita 
Isidori 1S8 ; vlvxfi yap 6 
TlXdrup; repented by Suidns, voce 
IlXdrui', and Apiileius, Dogm. 
Flat. 4. The story in Fintareh, 
Solon c. 2 fill., of his pitting tho 
means to travel by selling oil in 
I'jgypf, points tho same way. 
ASlinn, X'arini Historim 3, 27, snvs 
that he had hennl a tale (which ho 
doubts, in this place, though in 
5. 9 ho repents the like about 
Aristotle without hesitation) of 
Plato’s having onco been ready, 
under pressure of poverty, to servo 
ns n merccnaiy soldier, when 
Socrates dissuaded him. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 77 sq., 98, 122. All 
these accounts, however, wore no 
doubt invented by ascetic admirers 
or opponents of tho philosopher 
in later times. Plato's wliole 
family belongs to tho aristoomtio 
party, who wore generally the 
groat land-holders; his nnole Char- 
mides had been rioh, and was 


only reduced to necessity by the 
Peloponnesian war (Aenophon, 
Symposium 4, 29 sqq. ; Memora- 
bilia iii. 6, 14), but that Plato’s 
parents were not involved in this 
calamity, wo may see. from the 
Mcniorabil|a, loe. cit., where So- 
crates advises Glaucon, before he 
aims at the care of tho whole state, 
to undertake that of an individual ; 
for instance, of his uncle, who 
really, needed it. Had his father 
and mother been poor, the example 
la^ nearer to hand. Apart from 
this, none but tho son of a rich 
family conld have entertained tlie 
notion of pressing forward, before 
his twentieth year, to the leader- 
ship of public afiairs. Again, 
Plato names himself (Apol. 
38 B) as ono^ of tho four who 
ofTcrod to bail Socrates for 30 
minm ; so that ho must have been 
a solvent person, i(t6- 

Xpetas. His .journeys, too, are eri- 
dcnco of his being well off; for the 
talc about tho oil-seliing does not 
look much like the philosopher 
who despised trade ; if true at all, 
it can only mean that ho took some 
of his own produce with him to 
Egypt instead of ready money. 
Finally, oven though his choregia 
(Plutarch, Aristides 1, Dion 17; 
Diog. 3) as a freewill service, the 
cost of which was borne by Dion, 
bo no pivof of wealth, and the 
puicbaEO of tho writings of Fhilo- 
laus (vide subter), involving mat 
expense, be not quite well authen- 
ticated, or may have been effeeted 
^vith othor people's money, we st^ 
have BuflScient evidence of his 
having been a man of some means, 
not only in his will, (in Diogenes 
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advantages to the fullest espansion of hfe brilliant 
genins. Among the fevr further particulars that have 
descended to us respecting his earlier rears.® our atten- 


41 sq[.), bat also in Trbfit is told of 
bis way of life and doaestie 
management; ride Diog. 6, 25 .«g. 
Hieronymns adTorens Joriniasnm 
-f 203, ed. marrianay, certainly 
establlsbes soibing. 

_ ® Apnleics, degm. Hat. 2: mm 
Spensippns doxnestids instracfas 
docainentis paeri acre in per- 
cipiendor isgeninm et admirandse 
Terecasdis indolent landat : et 
pnbescentis primitias labore atgne 
amore stndendi imbntas refert: et 
in. riro faarom fnciemesta ririntam 
et ceterarmn testalnr. C£ Her> 
maan, Hato &7. 

* To these belong mecially tie 
laics aboat Ws early eiacatloa and 
teachers. Beading and writing he 
is^said to have jeamt from the 
Dionysins who is immortalized nx 
the 'Anteraslse, OTnanastic itom 
Aristo of Algos, who bronght bim 
on £9 wen that he entered the 
Isthmian games as a wrestler. 
fFor his gymnastic, cf- after 
Picmarchns, Diogenes 4: Serrins 
on 2Enrid Apnl. c. 2| 

Olrmpiod. c. 2 : Prolegoffiena, c. 2. 
Af^eics and Porphyry apnd 
CyiBlnm contra Jnlianrmi, 203 D, 
niabe him enter at the Pythian 
games as well: the Prolegomena 
remoTC the rictory to the Isthmian 
and Olvmpic contests.) SInsiche 
leamecT imder Draco, a pnpil of 
Damon, and 3Ietfd!n5 of Agrigen- 
tmn (Plntarch, De 3Icsica 17, 1 : 
Olymp. and I^leg, loc- cit.: cf. 
Hermann, p. 92^. How xsnch of 
these acccimts is historical casnct 
be deleaained, «:d is a matter of 
ccmparatire mdiSeresce. That he 
repeatedly appeared and was ric- 


torioas in pnlUc contests is cer- 
tainly not trne: whether he ersa 
entered at the Tsthmis nay be 
donbfsd, for after his ac^naistance 
with Soaztes had legim he hardly 
erer took part hr atliletic sfreggles, 
and prenons to that he wa^ too 
Toong. ^Hermann, p. 100, con- 
jectnres that the origin of the 
story mar te traced in the Criio. 
52 B.) The name of his wriring 
master is probably derived 
the Atiterastn: and, similaTiy, the 
story ia Dio& 5 {ApnL loc) dt. ; 
Olymp. 2; Prole^. 3), to the 
eSect that he enjoved rnstnrcHoa 
fircm artists, and tbesse ac^inrel 
the knowledge of coloar shown in 
the TiffiRwS, may be merely an ar- 
bitrary asstnnption based on that 
dialn^e. The strange cssertron 
of Ar^ozenns apnd Diog. S' (cf. 
.Hliaa V, H. 7. 14), that be took 
part in three camnamss, nor only 
to Corinth -'Olympiad t*6), brjt to 
Delicm (01) S9, 1), and Taaagia 
(01. 83j 3;, and at Deli^ oltaiced 
the prize for x'alonr, is donUless 
isodeHed on the three campaigcs of 
Sterates ''ridesapra,p. 5y,t7*'h«e 
weeds with reference to them -'Apol. 
23, D.) are pnt into Plato's month 
in Diogenes 24, 

TThat we know of the state cf 
Athens towards the end of the 
Peloponnesiaa war wonid certainly 
lead cs to canclcde that he tapst 
have seen some military serriia, 
and perhajjs he abo tcok part in 
that action at Jlczcrs {4w b.c,, 
Diodorcs siiL C5,, ia which, ac- 
cording to bis orfH statement ia 
Bsp. il SC3 -V-, his Irather dis- 
tinsdshed hiaseli 
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tion is principally cliwvn to three points, important in 
their influenco on his mental development. 

Of these wo may notice first the general condi- 
tion of liis conntiy, and the political position of his 
familv. 

Pinto’s youth coincided with that unhappy period 
_ succeeding the Sicilian defeat when all the faults of 
the previous Athenian government were so terribly 
avenged, all the disadvantages of unlimited democracy 
so nnlvcdly exposed, all the pernicious results of the 
self-seeking ethics and sophistical culture of the time 
so unreservedly displayed. He himself belonged to a 
social class and to a family whicli regarded the exist- 
ing constitution with undisguised, and not always 
groundless discontent. Several of his nearest relations 
^vcrc among the spokesmen of the aristocratic party.’’ 
But when that party had itself been raised to power 
by the common enemy, on the ruins of Athenian great- 
ness, it so misused its strength that the eyes of its 
blindest adherents were inevitably opened. It is easy 
to see how a noble, high-minded youth, in the midst of 
such experiences and influences, might be disgusted, 
not only with democracy, but with existing State sys- 
tems in general, and take refuge in political Utopias, 
which would further tend to draw off his mind from 
the actual towards the ideal. 

Again, there were other circumstances simulta- 
neously working in the same direction. We know 
that Plato in his youth occupied himself with poetical 

^ CritiaB, as is well known ; Memorab. Ill, 7, 1, 3 ; Hellcnica 
Ckamides, acording to Xonoplionc, ii. 4, 19. 
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attempts,* and the artistic ability already evinced by 
some of bis earliest writings;* coupled with the poetical 
character of his whole system, would lead us to suppose 
that these studies went far beyond the superficiality of 
a fashionable pursuit." There is, therefore, little reason 
to doubt (however untrustworthy may be our more pre- 
cise information on the subject that he was intimate 
with the great poets of his country. 

Lastly, he had, even before his acquaintance with 


" Diog. 5. Hfl is said to have 
mactised composition in veree, at 
first ditbjramoB, and then songs 
and tragedies; and even to have 
concoiTod the idea of becoming a 
competitor in the tragic contests, 
Trhen bo bocamo acquainted Tdth 
Socrates, and, following his ex> 
ample, burnt his poems. So 
Olyinp. 8, Froleg. 3. ^lian, Y.H. 
ii. 80, gives a somewhat different 
acconnt. According to him, Plato’s 
first essay was in epos ; but seeing 
bow fiir short bis productions came 
of their Hometio model, be de> 
stroyed them (on this, however, 
of. Hermann, l^ato 100, 04), and 
next composed a tragic totralogj, 
which was actually in the per- 
formers’ hands, when his acquaint- 
ance with Socrates decided him to 
abandon poetry for ever. Of the 
epigrams asenbed to Plato (somo 
ascribed as early as Aristippus, rrepl 
TTjiXaleLs rov^fir, apud l)iog. 29; 
who is followed by Diogenes him- 
self, loc. cit., Apuleius de Magia 
c. 10 ; Gellins xix. 11 ; Alhenoms 
xiii. 589 C. ; and others ; cf. Bergk, 
Lyrid Gned, 489 sq.}, which are 
mostly amatory trifles, the great 
majoilty are evidrally forgeries, or 
attributed to him by some con- 


fusion ; the rest are at least quite 
uncertain, and so is the Jitflo epic 
fragment in the Anthologia Pla- 
nudea, 210. Cf. Bergk, loc. cit., 
and Hermann, Plato, 101. 

^ Spedally in the Protagoras; 
bnt in some of tho minor dialogues 
too, e.g. the Lysis, Charmidcs, and 
Laches, the dramatic element is 
greatly in excess of the dialectic. 

" That poetry in Athens at that 
time was largely of this chmacter 
is shown, among other testimony, 
by the passages from Aristophanes 
quoted by Hermann on page 100 ; 
ynegs 88 sq. ; Birds 1444 sq. 

" Dlog. lii. 8, says that lie first 
brought iSophron’s mimes to 
Athens (this, bowevw, coidd only 
have been after his journey}, and 
took snch delight in them that bo . 
used to keep them under his 
pillow. The latter statement also 
occurs in Vnl. Max. 8, 7, scctn. 3 ; 
Olymp. 8 ; and Froleg. 3 (with re- 
gard to Sopbrott and Aristophanes). 
I’robably, boworar, these assertions 
only originate in tho endeavour to 
find mtdels for his dialognes. He 
is also said to have taken Epicha^ 
ZDUS 218 E patterUf not innch 
rolianco can he placed on this. 
Vide Part 1, p. 428 sq. 
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Socrates, tiirnetl liis attention to philosophy, and 
through Cratylus tho Heracliteau^" had become ac- 
quainted with a doctrine which, in combination with 
other elements, essentially contributed- to his later 
sj'stem.^" 

All these influences, however, appear as of little 
importance by the side of Plato's acquaintance with 
Socrates. Wo cannot, of course, sa}*^ what direction his 
mind might have taken without this teacher, but the 
question may well remain unanswered. We know 
enough to prove from all historical traces that the 
deepest, most lasting, most decisive impression was 
produced b}* tho philosophic reformer on his congenial 
disciple. Plato himself is said to have esteemed it as 
the highest of Fortune's favours, that he should have 
been born in the lifetime of Socrates,*"* and later tradi- 
tion has adorned with a significant myth*^ the first 


"N^clc Part ], p. 001 sq. 

Aristotle, ^Ictnpliysics 1, C, 
init., in vlov re yap cvv^Oris ytiipe- 
pot vpuTOP KparCkip xai raTs'Upa- 
ffXeirefoit Si^ocr, cis airdprup tup 
alffOt/rup del ^€6ptup, xal es-icrr^/ii}! 
irepl airOp aix oOtnit, ravra pip xal 
varepop ovrus inriKaPep. SuKpdrovs 
Bi irepl pip r& ijOuci, irpaypareuopi- 
pov, &c. ; ixeipop droBe^dptPos, &o. 
Diog. G, Ol^mp. 4, and Prolog. 4 
dalo the acquaintance mth Cratj'lus 
after Socrates’ death ; hut, in face 
of Aristotle’s express testimony, wo 
can, of course, attach no weight to 
this. Diogenes also mentions, in 
connection with Cratylus, tho Far* 
mcnidc.*in HermogonesCwho aypears 
in tho Prolegomena ns Hermippus); 
hut this is merely nn arbitrary in- 
ference from tho dialogue Cratylus ; 


tho Hcnnogencs of which (vide 
Crntyl. 384 A, 391 C.) is certainly 
the well-known disciplo of Socrates, 
(vide supra IGG, note 1). Similarly 
from the Parmenides is derived the 
assertion (Anonymns apud Fho- 
tium. Cod. 249, p. 439 a.), that 
Zono and Parmenides instrocted 
Plato in logic. 

u Compare the e:qmssion in 
Plutarch, Marius 46; Lactantins, 
Institutiones Dmnte 3, 19 ; though 
its genuineness may be doubted, us 
we have the same put into the 
mouth of Socrates, or oven Thales, 
ap. Diog. 1, 33. 

IB Fausanias, 1, 30, 3 ; Diog. 5 ; 
Olymp. 4 ; Prolog. 1 ; Apul. dogm. 
Plat. 1 ; Socrates is said to hare 
dreamt that a swan, the Intd of 
Apollo, flew towards him with a 
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meeting of the two men. Bub ajjavfc fmm this, tlie 
fact must always be regarded as one of those remark- 
able contingencies which are too impoitant in tlieir 
bearing on tlie course of history to be severed fiom it 
in our thought. During a long^® and confidential in- 
tercourae,^’' Plato penetrated so deeply into the spirit of' 
his distinguished friend that tlie portrait of that spirit 
which he was able to bequeath to us is at once tlie most 
faitliful and the most ideal that we possess. Whether 
at that time he directed his attention to other teachers 
of philosophy, and if so, to what extent, wo do not 
knowj^® brat it is scarcely credible tliat a youth so- 


molodioas Bong. Next nionitng 
Plalo presented liimsolf, and 
Socnitcs immediately recognised 
the moaning of tlio dream. 

AccoruingtoHcrmodorusapud 
Diog. 6, lie was twenty years old 
when ho hecamo acquainted with 
iiocrates, and t^vonty>cight when 
ho wont to Nnoiid, after Socratos’ 
dontli. According to this, ho would 
ho bom in 01. 68 , 1 (vide supra, 
28C, 1). Exact information, how* 
ever, can hardly bo got on this 
point. The absurd statoments of 
Snidas, snb toco JIMtup, and 
Eudoc'n in Yilloison’s Anccdota 
1, 302, obout a twjMity years’ 
intercourse with Socrates, are 
obviously wrong. 

How close tbo two wore to 
each other is shown by tho wliolo 
attitude of tho Platonic wrilings, 
and by tiio portraiture of Socrates 
in thorn, more compIeloJy even 
than by some single pass^es. Wo 
may, however, conmaro Xonophon, 
Mom. 3, 6, 1; Plato, Apologj’, 
34 A, 38 B ; Pbrcdo, 69 B. 

T'hathewas already acquainted . 


\rith the Pythagorean philosophy 
might ho inferred from tho Phicdros, 
if it were certain that this dialogue 
was composed before Socrates’ 
death. But the accounts which- 
might warrant sucli'a conclusion 
(&y.iho statoroont that tho Plncdrus 
was his earliest work, and that tho 
subsequent Lysis bad been read and 
disowned by Socrates, for which- 
vide l)iog. 38, 35, Olymp. 3. 
Prolcgg. 3) an not trastworthv 
onou^, and tbo stinposition itsoif ' 
is far too improbable. Still more 
dubious is the conjecture (Sasomilil • 
6enct. Enlw. 1, 3, 444; Hunk, 
Natiir. Oidn. 497 sqq.; and cf. 
Hcrm. Plat. 528), that, in tho 
Pbtedo, 96 B sqq., ITnto puts tho 
history of his own philosophic 
'development in tho mouth of 
Socrates. This assumption has 
given riso to a string of others 
equally untenable. Tlie inflnenw 
on tbo earlier formation of Plato s 
mind which can alono bo cortoinly 
attested, that, namely,^ of tbo Ile- 
raclitean philosophy, is obviously 
not touched upon here, ^o^ does . 
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liiglily cducnfeci, and so eager for ]cno>vledge — ^ivLose 
first iinindsc, moreover, towards pliilosopliy had not 
coinc from Socrates — slionld have made no attempt 
until his thirtieth year to inform himself as to the 
achievements of the earlier philosophers, should have 
learned nothing from his firiend Euclid about the Elea- 
tics, nor from Simmias and Cebes about Philolans: 
that he should have enquired no fmiher respecting the 
doctrines continually brought to the surface by the 
public lectiu-es and disputations of the Sophists, and 
left unread the writings of Anaxagoras, so easily to be 
obtained in Athens.^® It is nevertheless probable that 
the oveipowering influence of the Socratic teaching 
may have temporarily weakened his interest in the 
earlier natural philosophies, and that close and repeated 
study may afrerwanls have given him a deeper insight 
into their doctrines. Similarly, his own imaginative 
nature, under the restraining influence of his master's 
dialectic, was probably habituated to severer thought 
and more cautious investi^tion ; perhaps, indeed, his 
idealistic tendencies received at first an absolute check; 


the passage in the Phrcdo, on the 
vrhole, con^'C 7 the impression of 
a hiographic.'il account : it is rather 
an exposition of the universal 
necessity of pro^ss from the 
material to nnal causes, and 
thence to the Ideas. It takes the 
form of a personal confession : hut 
'Plato is not ^ving a historical 
narration of the philosophical 
development cither of himself or 
Socrates; he islajingdown in out- 
line the principles \rhich lead from 
the philosopy of nature to con- 


ceptual philosophr.'' Brncke, Plat. 
Stnd.iii. 427, \rith trhom Steinhart 
agrees in the main, in spite of the 
admission that the devmopment of 
Socrates is here described. Ue- 
bertreg, Exam, of Plat, Tl'iitiiigs, 

02 8Q. 

Hato Apol., 26 D. Phatdo, 
97 B. With regard, too, to the 
vrritings of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Schaarschmidt rightly observes 
that they trere read quite as much 
in Athens ns in Megara. 
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and conceptual science, together Trith the art of fonn- 
ing concepts, was only to be attained by Mm— a 
stranger like his contemporaries to all such things— 
through the dry prosaic method of the >Socratic en- 
quiiT.® But Plato needed this schooling to give Mm 
the repose and certainty of the scientific method— to 
develope him from a poet info a philosopher: nor did 
he in the process peimanently lose anything for which 
his natural temperament designed him. Socrates’ con- 
ceptual philosophy had giren him a glance into a new 
world, and he forthwith set out to explore it 
The tragic end of his aged master, a consumma- 
tion wMch he seems at the outset to hare thought 
wholly impossible,^ must have been a fearful blow to 
Plato } and one consequence of tMs shock, wMch still 
seems long years afterwards to vibrate so sensibly in 
the thrilling description of the Phmdo, may have been 
perhaps the illness wMch prevented the faithful dis- 
ciple from attending bis master at the last." We are. 


sOjis I iare obseired in fbe 
Zeitschrift fur AlterthnnisTvisseo- 
scLaftfor 1851, page 254, this is 
rendered probable by tbc con- 
stitntion of those minor Hatonic 
dialogues wbich rre are jnstified 
in dating before the death of 
Socrates. If in these dwlogces 
the dry fenasBty of the dialectic 
discussions is found to present a 
stiiking contrast to tbc compIsS^ 
ness and TiTscity of tbc dtainalic 
investitore ; if there is a remark- 
able absence in them of yonthfiu 
fire; if, in laterworks, ejr. the 



greater vigonr and 8lan than in an 


early production like tbs Lysis ; 
the most obvions explanation seems 
to lie in the influence of Sccrates. 

a C£ p. IGI, note 1. 

®H«edo, 59 B. Cf. Heim. 
Plat. 84, 103 ; Plutarch, DeTirtufe 
Hwnli 10, p. 449, does not seem 
to xranunt any concinsicn. It is 
not impossible that his absence 
ovting to ill-health is mere 
fiction, ly means of nrhich be 
■wished to secure greater fieedt^ 
.for himself in narrating the 
^eches ■which preceded the death 
of Socrates. His readiness to 
stand Lafl for Socrates has ^n 
alreadr mentioned, p. 283^^ 
sfaieiucnt of Justus of Tifcenas, 
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however, more immedintely concerned witli the enqmry 
as to the effect of the fate of Socrates on Plato’s philo- 
sophic development and view of the world ; and if for 
this enquiry wo are thrown npon conjectures, these ai*e 
not eniii-ely devoid of probability. On the one hand, 
for example, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
ing how his reverence for his departed teacher was 
immeasurably increased by the destiny which overtook 
him, and the magnanimity with which he yielded to 
it ; how the martyr of philosophy, faithful unto death, 

' became idealized in his heart and memory as the very 
type of the true philosopher ; how pi’inciples tested by 
this ficiy ordeal 1‘eceived in his e^'es the consecration of 
a higher truth ; how at once his judgment on the men 
and circumstances concerned in the saciifice of Socrates 
grew harder,*’ and his hope as to any political efficiency 
in those circumstances fainter;-* nay, how the general 
tendency was fostered in him to contemplate reality in 
a gloomy light, and to escape from the ills of the pre- 
sent life into a higher, supersensuous world. On the 
other hand, it may perhaps have been better for his 
scientific gi’owth that his connection with Socrates 

an. Dio". 2, 41, Proleg. 3, that later judgments, e.g. Politiens, 
Plato \rishcd to undertake So- 298 A s^. ; Bepublic, vi. 488 A— 
crates’ defence himself, bat \ras 497 A : viii. 557 A sq. ; 5G2 A sq^. 
prevented bj the clamonr of the JLAccording to the 7th Platonio 
judges, like cvcirthing else about letter, 324 B sq., Plato had in- 
Socrates' trial, IS disputed. CC tended to take an active part in 
p. IGl sq.; and Herm. loc. cit. clitics, first under the Thirtj' 
^ Cf. spcciallj’ the way in irhich O^nts, and, after their expulsion, 
he speaks of the great Athenian under the democracy ; but was de- 
statesmen in the Goi^as, 515 C terred both times by the state of 
m., .ind 521 C sq. ; Thcictotus, 173 afihirs, and specially by the attack 
CT sq., on the condition of his on Socrates. AVe canno^ of course, 
native city and the relation of the give much weight to this debate- 
philosopW to politics ; besides able testimony. 
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lasted no longer than it did. During the years of their 
intercourse he had made his teacher's spirit his own, in 
completer fulness than was possible to any of his fellow 
students ; it was now for him to perfect the Socratic 
science by the addition of now elements, and to fit 
himself by the utmost expansion in many directions 
for erecting it on an independent basis : his apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, his travelling time (Wander^ 
jahro) was come.*® 

Alter the death of Socrates, Plato, witli others of 
his pupils, first betook himself to Megara, where a 
circle of congenial minds had gathered round Euclid,*® 


^ I Lorrow this denomination 
from Sehwcder, Hist of Phil. 41. 

s® Ecrmodor. ap. Eiog. il. 106, 
iii. 6. The migration took place 
according to this antliority when 
Plato was twontj-eight; doubtless 
immodiatolj after the execution of 
Socrates. Ho indicates its motive 
in tho words — dtlcctpras rifp djfi6' 
rvra. tup rvpdppup. formerly by 
these ripoppoi wore understood tiio 
60 -callea Thirty l^ants, and littlo 
weight was therefore attributed 
to the evidence of Herniodorus. 
Hut this explanation can no longer 
be entertained, now that wo know 
from j^mplio. Pliys. 54 b. 56 b. 
(supra 1, 1), that the Hertno- 
doms whoso statement is preserved 
&v us in Dionnes, is no other 
than tho well-knoAvn Platonist. 
How can it be supposed that a 
personal pupil of l^afo, like EeU' 
modorns, could havo been so ig- 
norant as to think that Socrates 
was executed under the tyranny 
of the Thirty? Wo need not 
understand tho ripapptn in this 
sense. Indeed, often as the Thirty 


are ‘mentioned, tho expression 'the 
Thirty ^l^ants,' or simply *tho 
Tyrants’ (without rptdKOPm), is 
not used OB tho ordioaiy appella* 
tion for ‘ tho Thirty ’ to any writer 
of that period, or, in fact, in any 
writer preserved to us boforo tho 
iimo of Cicero and Diodoms, TIio 
invariable title is ol rptdKOPra. A 
rUpoppos, according to tho Greek 
view, is a single chief who rules 
witliont lath’s; a rule like that of 
‘ the Thirty ’ is not a tyranny, but, 
as it is own called, an oligarchy. 
Tho Thirty are only once called 
ripappu in oratorical oxaggom- 
tions, c.p. by Polycratos in Arist. 
Ilhet. ii. 24, 1401, a. 33 ; but ny 
cannot concludo from tliu that it 
was the usual appellation for 
them, and that every one who 
spoke of tho rSpoppot must hare 
meant tho Thirty. Jlermodorus* 
expression must ho understood in 
a different way ; the r^pcuvoi are 
the democrats who brought about 
tho execution of Socrates, just as 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 4, 6, calls 
tho democrats who held sway at 
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lie aftenvaixls undertook*' joui'iieys ivliicli led him to 
Egypt, Cyreno, !Magna Giujcia, and Sicily.®® Owing to 


Corinth roiV rvpaweiovrat on no* 
count of tbeir reign of terror, 
tjimilnrly the seventh Platonic 
letter, •‘12.5 I), calls the accusers of 
Socrates Si/raoTci'Oi’m rivet. Tlio 
distinction which Stcinlinrt, PL 
L., 122 sq., draws between ritpaii'oc 
and ri'pai'i'ciloi'ret is, 1 think, too 
iinc, and I sec no reason w'h)* an 
adversary might not have applied 
the tcmi ri’paiiw to nolcnt de- 
mocrats just as much as to violent 
oligarchs. I will not, of course, 
dispute^ the possibility that this 
esepression is* not borrowed from 
llemiodonis himself. .Stein (.Sicben 
liiicher z. Gcsch. d. Plat. ii. GO, 
170 sn.), and after him .Schanr- 
fichmidt fSnnimhmg d. plat, ijehr. 
0.5 sq.l, have been led into error 
through a false pre-supposition, in 
rejecting Ilcrniodoni^’s date and 
3ns evidence for Plato’s sojouni in 
Itlcgnr.'i, on the ground that rtpav- 
roi can only mean ‘ the ripaivot 
so-called irar’ — those who 

‘have always been understood ns 
the Tyrants nt Athens,' viz. the 
Thirty^ only. Schanrschmidt has so 
far misconstrued the ripwvm of 
llcrraodonis ns to identify, in a 
hasty reading of the seventh Pla- 
tonic letter, the Swavreiovret who 
brought Socrates to trial with the 
‘ripawot' mentioned earlier (the 
quotation marks are Schaar- 
schmidt's}; but in the Platonic 
letter there is not a word about 
‘ripavroi,’ whereas the rpidicovra 
arc twice mentioned (324 C, 325 B). 
(According to Schnarschmidt’s 
thcor}’ Hermodorus could not of 
course have been the_ immediate 
pupil of Plato, in spite of Der- 
cyllidcs, who still possessed his 
work, and in spite of the other 


witnesses cited on ^ p. 1, 1.) 
Equally unjustiflablc is the asser- 
tion of Stein against Hermodorus, 
vrith regard to some of the well- 
known Socratics, such as Xenophon, 
Antisthcncs, iBschincs, that it is 
highly improbable, if not quite 
impossible, that they were with 
Plato at Mogara. Hermodorus 
docs not state that all the Socratic 
students had gone there: Hiog. 
merely says, iii. C, ewetra .... 
laiBd ^riaiv 'Epn6Supot elt ^iyapa 
trpht EifirXelSpi' aim «:al fiXXotr rial 

UKpoTiKoit &Trex^piiaev[b nXdrur]: 
and if wo compare ii. IOC: wpdr 
TovTOP (Buclid) ^Tialv 6'Epjt6Supot 
aiftlKeaOai nXiirura tad ro^r Xotiroiir 
^CKoab^vt, the meaning is obviously 
not (ns Steinlmrt, PI. L. 121, un- 
derstands) nil the philosophers 
who were at that timo in Athens, 
but the rest known to the reader 
(/.c. the reader of Hermodorus, or 
of the writer whose statement is 
here made use of) who had left 
Athens Avith Plato. XVe might 
be more ready to doubt, with 
tteinlmrt (PI. L. 121) whether 
danger threatening one of their 
nui^cr afforded Pinto and his 
friends any ground for apprehen- 
sion. It is quite possible that 
Hermodorus attributed this motive 
to them from his own conjecture, 
in which he was really mistaken. 
Ho^vever, the state of afiairs after 
the death of Socrates is so little 
known to us that we cannot de- 
cide whether there was not some 
occasion, though perhaps unwar- 
ranted, for apprehension. 

^ On what follows c.**. Herm. 
Plat. 51 sq. ; 109 sq. 

^ All testimony amees that his 
travels extended at least thus far. 
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the jneagreness, and sometimes the contradictoriness, 
of the traditions)® it is impossible to ascertaimvith cer- 


For his travels in Egjpt. tre may 
quote Iris acqoaintancc \ntli Egyp- 
fian institutions (■ride pajgc 3o3, 
note 2). The order of the journey 
Sd vfinnncW ffives. Accnraing to 



riii. T, ext. 3; Aogosftne, Dc 

Ciritate Dei, ^ iSlJ 
firet to Egypt, and ih^^ to Itg 

and SicUy. It 

niarhed, that Yalenus, like Je 
aeclamalor he is, transfers t^ 
dSe of the travels to the pentri 
when Plato had be^e famons. 

On the other han^ 

(with whom is Qnintihnn, Insfa- 
i 12 ISl. makes him visit 
cSen^fiS. thePjthagorcMS 

Apnleius, Vogm. Plat. i. 3 ^ aM 
♦Iip Piolezomcna, c. 4, he wen,, nrst 

S lS!v S Vfeit tkef^S^'and 

then to Cyiene and^Ef^j^ 

Sdlv! SUit creffible of these 
rfateiMnts is 

Ecaicely suppose 
Italy tow 

everything » ™ - travels 

9«' "Plat. Opp. >' 


is quite indemonstraUe. Accord- 
ing to Diog. 7, he had intended to 
-risit the 3Iagi (and according to 
Apnl. loc. dt., the Indians too), 
but vras prevented by the wars in 
Asia. Lactantins, Insfitut. 4, 2, 
actually makes him travd to the 
Magi and Persians; Semens, Co- 
hortationes 46, to the Babvlo^ns, 
Assyrians, Hetows, and Thi^ 
dans. Cicero,Tascnlans,4,19,«, 
speaks of the nltime ten® which 
he had explored; according to 
Olymp. 4, Prdegg. 4, he hadjeen 

inffid in the f 

a«ter hy Persians in Phennaa, 
Pausanias, iv. 32, 4. repeats this, 
and savB that he was also 8(> 
Sainlel with ChaWean lore ; and 

accordingtoPHay.^atoral Hi^^ 
80 2, 9, be acquired the 3^raon 
marie wMIe on his travels. These, 
are doubtless the inven- 

S talcs about Pythagoras, and 
the taie extent modelled 

A ,lin mo™ p?lp*“» 

^Kmis'th. alleged aconamtance 

*>■" 

^lif * SStius, loc. dt. -pradsm 

rit Plato and Fylbagoras had not 

next note. 
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tainty liow long lie continued in jMegara, -wlien he com- 
menced liis travels, whether they immediately succeeded 
the Megaric sojourn, or a return to Athens intervened ; 
whether his -stay in Athens was long or short; and 
whether he had or had not become a teacher of philo- 
sophy before his departure. But if he really returned 
from Sicily only ten or twelve years after the death of 
Socrates,®® there is great .probability, and even some 


^ The onlr source for this is, of 
course, the 7th PLitonic letter, .*<24 
A : and tliat account becomes sus- 
picious, because it iscouncctcdwith 
the assertion in 32u C sq. that 
even before his journeys Flnto 
had acquired and expressed the 
conviction, KaKwr ei ri dv- 
Opiivira fiyn, dr 4 
^Xoffo^otvTur ip9ws ye ml d\>i0{is 
yires fit apxit Mjj rit troXtriKat 
^ t 4 Tfav SvraffTtvSPTUtf iv tojj 
u’dXeo'U’ (k Tim polpas Otlas SiTUt 
If tvith this tte 
compare Jicp. v. 473 C, we can 
hardly doubt that the above quoted 
nrords arc to be referred to this 
place in the licpublic. Conse- 

S uently, the composition of the 
(cpnblic must bo dated before 
Plato's first Sicilian journey. But 
this (vide subter) is in the liighest 
degree improbable. At the same 
time, the statement of the letter 
as to Plato’s age at the time of his 
journey receives a confirmation 
'which has been noticed by Stall- 
baum. Plat. Folit. p. 4^ in cor- 
recting his earlier theory (Dc Ar- 
gumento ct Arlificio Theseteti, 13), 
that Plato did not leturu till the 
year 3S6. The confirmation ^ is 
this. On his vmj back from Sicily, 
Plato is stud to have been sold_for 
a slave at Dionysius’ instigation, 


in -ISgina, and, according to an 
^ptircntly accurate acconnt in 
Diog. iii. 19, his execution 'was 
actually debated on, as a plebiscite 
punished all Athenians who entered 
tlio island with death. ..Egina, 
therefore, must at this time nave 
been at open war with Athens. 
Xow, ncconling to Xenophon, Hel- 
Icnica, v. 1, 1, this state of things 
cannot be dated before the last 
years of the Corinthian war; np 
to that time, the interconrse 
between Athens and .Sgina had 
received no check. This would 
give ns 389 or at most 390 n.c., 
and wo may therefore accede to 
the views of Hermann (p. 63) and 
almost all the later wnters, that 
it was about this time that Plato 
returned to Athens. Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, xi. 52, would date his arri- 
val at Syracuse not earlier than 
387 ; on tne ground that Dionysius 
would hardly have had leisure, 
before that time, during his war 
with Bhegium, to attend to the 
philosopher. XVe need not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to 
this argument; and, according to 
Diodorus, xir. 110 sq., the con- 
quest of Bhegium dates later than 
tne peace of Antalcidas, after 
which the treatment experienced 
by Plato in iEgina was impossible. 

C 
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external evidence, that long before bis journey be bad 


Sonjo ijinOt t 00 | Must ho 
between Pinto's nrrival «nd Iris 
(ioi>arture. Tonnemann, Platon's 
Pliilosoplrie, i. 46, inclines to tUo 
belief tiiat Plato's first ^penninco 
m tlie Acftfietny was in 01. 99: an 
opinion wliiclt needs no special 
reAttation, in face of tlic pravions 
Tcmarkn and tbo facts to be pre* 
sently adduced. 

®'We may not bo inctinci to 
mucli might to tho expres- 
sions of tho 7tii loiter on thk 
point (quoted on pp. IS, 28 ; 17. 30), 
or toValorins Maximus, both being 
too little trustworthy. But tho 
theoiy is undoubtedly favoured by 
tho circumstance that wo possess 
a series of important works of 
Pinto’s, composed in all probability 
before his return from Sicily, and 
at least some of tlicm after bis 
snfonrn at Mc^ro. Tho first of 
those is tho Tbemtetus. Tho oc- 
casion of tho dialogue is connected 
with a meeting with Tfactetetus, 
who is rotaming sick to Athens 
from tho army at Corinth, nis 
can only tof«r to the Corinthian 
War, n.c. S94-387. Munk (Nat. 
Oidn. d. PI. Sebr, .891 sq.) and 
Uoberweg (£xam. of Plat, writings, 
227 sq.) make tho roferenco to n.c. 
868 : cf. Pi^or. 1.9, G8. At that 
date, however, Theajtotus would 
have been no longer under any 
obligation to take part in a foreign 
campaign, and tbo dialogue would 
have to be dated later than various 
considerations, to be brought for- 
ward presently, will warrant. Be- 
tween tho two dates given there 
was no Athenian army at Corinth. 

In its later years tlio Corinthian 
war was carried on Athens with 
mercenaries only (Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 

1 ; 14; Piodor. 14, 86, 91 sq.), so 


the dialogue must refer to the firat 
penod, 89^. The date of its com- 
position imnnot be much later ; the 
Introduction— almost a dedication 
to Euclid— points to a time at 
which Plato had not so decidediy 
broken with the Mcgara School as 
he has in the Sophist, and gives us 
the impression that it relates to 
matters still fresh in the Greek 
reader’s minA (Ueberwcg,p. 235, 
thinks such a dedication awkward; 
I only^ say that tho frame in which 
the dialogue is set amounts to a 
dedication.^ Cicero has deiUcated 
Iris ‘ Posterior Academics * to Varro 
in tho same way.) Mnnh and 
Ueborweg object that if Plato 
wrote the Themtetus so early, ho 
must hare foreseen Thotetetns’ 
achievements in mathematics, at- 
tested by ProcluB in End. p. 19, 
25. But Socrates docs not say 
(Tliemt. 142 D) that Thoalotaa mil 
lire to he a distinguished matbe- 
malician ; he only predicts that ho 
will become an i\Myyxot diijp} 
and tbero was no reason why he 
should not lia^'e said this at the 
date 392-388. If Themtetus is 
called (143 E sq.) jaaptUctot' in b.c. 
•899, it does not follow that he was 
no more than IG, as Monk thinks ; 
in the Symposium 223 A, Agathen, 
at tho time of his first victoiy, is 
called /uipdKtav ; and in PJafarcb, 
Pcticl. 86, PerieJes* betrothed son 
is denoted by the same title: on 
tbo other hand, Themfetns is 
called dr^p in pnjp 144 D. Several 
oUier works (vide snbter) seem to 
have preceded tho Thciototns, and 
probably most of them were com- 
po^ at Athens: Plato could not 
have gi^’on tbo requisite yams and 
concentration while on bis trorels ; 
and to suppose them written at 
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settled in Athens,^” and there worked, as t'eaclier and 
author ; even granting that at this period his instruc- 
tions were confined to a select few, and that the open- 
ing of his school in the Academy took place later on.^^ 
What, in this case, we are to think about the journey 
to Egypt and C 3 ’rcne — whether the visit to Sicily was 
immediately connected with it, or Avhether Plato first 
I'cturned to Athens from Egypt, and only undertook 
the Italian journey after an interval of some years, 
cannot be certniul,v determined, but there is a good deal 
in favour of the latter alternative.^ 


Mcgara \rouId bo to nssnmc a 
longer rcsidcnco tliero tlian our 
cvidoncc warrants. (See fallowing 
note.) Some trace of sitcli a staj', 
bc.rond the notice in llcrmodorus, 
would naturally have been pre- 
scr\'ci1. Tlie sharp polemic of tbo 
Tlicretctus, (which llormann, 499, 
and StciniiaTt, I’lat. Work. iii. 81, 
85G, appctir to bo wrong in ignor- 
ing), and the probably contcin* 
poraneous Entbydemns against 
Antisthciics (vide supra, pp. 248, 
1. 4; 252, 3 ; 254, 1; 255, 2; 
256, 1 ;) might indeed warrant 
the conjecture, that at tbo time 
when he wrote these dialogues, 
Plato had already had some per- 
sonal encounters with Euclid, and 
known him ns his opponent in 
Athens. If at this period Plato 
had already passed some years of 
-literary actmty at Athens, wo can 
hardly imagine that the pbilosojrher 
who wilt only allow a wntten 
document as a reminder to oral 
delivery (Phredrns 276 D sq.) 
should have refrained from enun- 
mating his views in personal inter- 
'course with others. 

^ If fear for- his personal safety 


was the reason of his retire- 
ment to Mcmrn, ho must soon 
have been enabled to return home 
without dnn^r; and again, as 
the philosophic intercourse with 
Euclid, snpposinj^ this to be Plato’s 
obj'cct, could just as well be 
cnj’oyed from the neighbouring 
Athens, it is impossible to seo 
what could detniu the philosopher 
a year at Hegara. 

Crete agrees with the above, 
Plato i. 121. He rightly considers 
it highly improbalde that Plato 
should have spent the 13 (strictly 
speaking 10-12) years beioro his 
return from Sicily in volantary 
banishment. 

^ As Steinliart coryectnres, PI. 
W. Hi. 100, 213, 316, 473. 

33 Most of oiir authorities take 
it for granted that he came straight 
from Egypt to Italy. But tho 
varying accounts of the order of 
'his travels, noticed above, show 
tho utter want of exact informa- 
tion on the point. The 7th letter 
is silent about tho journey to 
Egypt ; if we are to follow it, we 
must conclude that he went 
straight from home to Italy; and 

c 2 
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Ify indeed, Plato 'liad already attained .to manhood 
wJiOT he visited the countries of the south and west j 
h^ already, that is, before his personal acquaintance 
with the Italian Pythagoreans, found the scientific 
bases of his system, and laid them down in writings, 
these journeys cannot have had the striking effect on 
his philosophical development which is often ascribed 
to them in ancient and modem days. Besides the 
general enlargement of his views and knowledge of 
human nature, his chief gain from them seems to have 
consisted in a closer acquaintance with the Pythago- 
rean school®^ (whoso principal ^vritten book he appears 
to have purchased),*® and in a deeper study of mathe- 


Plutarcli’a statement (Plat, de Gfe* 
nio^ocratis 7, p. 079), wliich makes 
Plato idsit Delos on Ills return 
from Egypt, perhaps goes on the 
presnpposition lliat be was not on 
a Tt^agu to Italy, bnt to Athens. 
The main point, howorer, is tluit 
this theory gives the easiest ar> 
rangomeot of his woiks with 
Toferonco to his life. The Politicns 
shows traces of his acquaintance 
witli ISgypt (vido snhter, p.22, 41). 
But on these points coiyeoturo is 
all that is posable. 

* We shall see presently that 
the Thesetetos and dialogues of the 
same date presuppose the doctrine 
of Ideim and a certain acquaint- 
ance with Pythagorean tenets. 

^ The dotaiis on this pmnt socm 
to rest on mere coniccture. Cicero, 
loc. cit, names Arobytai^ ]i!cbe- 
crates, TinMOos, and Acrion, or 
Arion (Valerius Maximus adds 
Coetu^, as Pythagoreans, whoso 
acquaintance be Lm mode at that 
time. Olympiodoras gives Archy- 
tas, (the name oflimmB seem to 


have dropped out) ; Apuieins, loc. 
cit., ISurytus and Arehytas; Dto> 
genes, Eurytus and Pmlolaus (the 
latter can scarcely have been alive 
at the time). Cf. Bbckli, Philol. 
5 sq. ; and Ft. 1, p. 287, of the 
present work. 

^ Tlio hrst writer known to os 
who mentions the pnrehaso of 
Fhflolaus’ works by Plato is 
Timon tlio Sillogrspher, apud 
GoUinm, iii. 17. Ho only says, 
however, tliat Plato bought a small 
book for a largo price, ond with its 
help wrote his Timains. Tiiat the 
purchase was made on his travels, 
he does not say; nor does the 
price of the book — .is given W 
^llras, 10,000 denarii « 100 Altic 
mism — seem to come from^ him. 
On the other hand, Uennippus, 
ap. Diog. idii. 85 (about b.o, 230), 
says, on the authority of a writer 
not named, but doubtless an Alex- 
andrian, that Plato, on bis risit to 
Sicily, bought I'hilolaus’ work 
from his rofetlons for 40 Alexan- 
drine minto^ and copied his Timams 
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luatics. To tins study, Tlieodorus is said to have in- 
troduced liiin,^® and we have at any rate no proof against 
the correctness of the statement.'*® He may have re- 
ceived fui'ther mathematical instruction from Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in coimecting with this jonmey his predilection 
for the science,** and his remarkable knowledge of it : ® 


from it. Others (ibid.) 003 * that the 
book \rns 11 present in ncknov- 
ledgincnt of Plato's having ob- 
tained tlic freedom of one of 
riiilolaus’ scholars from llIon 3 'sius. 
Cicero, liep. i. 10, 803*8 less dc- 
Jiniteb’ that Plato acquired it 
during his 8 tn 3 * in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Sat 3 ’m 8 ap. l)iog. iii. 0, 
viii. 15 (followed b 3 ' lamblichus 
do vita F 3 *thagoricn, 109) it was 
not Plato hiniscif, but Dion b 3 ’ his 
commission, who bought it for 100 
niinn!. This sum, adds Diogenes, 
ho could ensib* afTonl ; for lio is 
said to have been well olT, and, ns 
Onctor tells, to have received from 
Pioii 3 ' 8 iusmorc than cight 3 ’ talents. 
(The latter statement is not nieroly 
exaggerated, but plainb’ fictitious ; 
cf. also Diog. ii. 81, and page 
312, 2.) Tzotzes, Chiliadcs x. 
700 sq., 099 sq., xi. 37, makes 
Dion buy it for him from Fhilo- 
laus’ heirs for 100 mime. Wo may 

I irobabb' agree with Bockb, Fhi- 
ologus 18 sq., Suscmihl, Genet. 
Entwickl., 1, 2, sq., and Steinhart, 
FI. C. 149, sq., in saying that 
Plato certainb' was acquainted 
with the work of Philolaus, per- 
haps actually possessed it; out 
bc 3 'ond this, when, where, and how 
ho acquired it, cannot bo deter- 
mined, owing to the contradictory, 
ambiguous, and partially improb- 
able nature of the accounts that 


have come down to us. A priori, 
it would be more likely that it 
camo to him at Athens through 
the instrumentality of Simmias 
and Cebes. The Prolegomena, u. 
5, transfer tho myth of the world 
soul to the pseudo Timoeus. 

^ Diog. iii. 6; Apul. loc. cit. 
Tliat Plato was acquainted with 
Thcodoms seems probable from 
the Theoitetus, 143 D sqq., and the 
opening of the Sophist and Poli- 
iicus. The acquaintance had 
doubtless been made at Athens. 
Tbeodorus had visited Athens 
shortly before the death of So- 
cnitcs. (Plato, loc. cit.; and cf. 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2, 10.) 

The possibilit 3 ', of course, re- 
mains that the joum^ to Cyrenc 
was a mere invention, in order to 
assign to Plato tho mathematical 
teacher on whom ho bestows tho 
acknowledgment of mention. 

IVc shall see later on what 
significance Plato attached to mn- 
thomalical relations, and how much 
ho valued a scientifio knowledge of 
them. They are to him the mou- 
liar connecting link between Idea 
and Phenomenon; and thus the 
knowledge of them is the inter- 
mediate step, leading from sensuous 
em'isagement to rational contempla- 
tion of the idea. Cf. Pint. Queest. 
Corndv. viii. 2 init.; Philop. de 
An. D, 6, 0 . David Schol. in Arist. 
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while, on iilie contraiyj the stories about the mathema- 
tical lore, priestly mysteries, and political ideas which 
he is stated to have acquired in Bgypt,^^ are in the 


20, 0 , 10 ; Tzetz. Chil., viii. 972 sq. 
ascribe to hinij wflliout sufficient 
Qutbority, tlw inscription over his 
jccture-rootn, flijdels dyeu/iirpTfros 
tMrta, xrhicn is generally sfafed fo 
have b^n of Pythagorean origin. 

" Vido Ciccron. do Oratorc, i. 
SO, 217 ; and Proclus in Evclidem, 
ii. 19, yruo notices him ns ono of tho 
most important conlribniors to tho 
advance of mathematical scicnco. 
Phavorinus apud Biog. iii. 24. and 
ProoIuB, loc. clt. and p. 58, attributo 
tho^ invention of nnalysiB and tho 
conic section to him. Both state* 
ments, hovrover, arc doubtful ; 
Proolus himself, p. 81, mres 
Momeebmus as diBcovoror of tho 
conic section. Sc& hovrever, Ideler 
on Eudemns. Ahh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1828, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 207, for 
Pliavorinus’ statement. Tho tale 
of his solving the Belian prahlem. 
•—{how to douhlb a coho), while at 
the same time he found fault with 
the usual niatliomatical processes, 
is widely spread. Pint, do Ei. 6, 
386; Bo Genio Socratis 7, p. 519; 
Quest. Conviv. viii. 2, 1, 7,p. 718; 
Marcellus, c. 14; Tlreo Smym. 
c. 1. Srill, the accounts are yeiy 
mythical : ho reduced the problem 
to tho finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. 
This may bo correct. Of. Ento- 
dus in ATchim. do Sph. ct Cyi. 
.^him. ed, Torelli,p. 135. Philtm. 
in An. Post. p. 24, 117- (Schol. ni 
Ar. 209 a, 36 b, 21 m.) Idder, loc. 
jcit. He is also Eaid to have in- 
vented a time-piece, Athen. iv. 
174 c. In -the Tliemtctns, 147 B 
sqq., ho puts several new arithme- 


tical definitions in Thcstelns’s 
mouth, douhtlera his own dls- 
coTories ; as the idea ofstcreometr}', 
in Eopuhlic vii. 628 A so., is re- 
presented to he, with spcmal refer- 
ence to the afffy t6v Kifiuv, For 
mathematical passages in Ins writ- 
ings, the reader may bo referred to 
Mono 82 A sq. 87 A; Hep. viii. 
646 B; Timicus, 85 A sqq., 31 C 
sqq., 53 C sqq. 

® According to Cicero do Fini- 
bus, V. 29, 87, ho learned from the 
Priests numeros ct coilcBtiii (to 
Val. Max. viii. 7, 3} ; according to 
Clemens, Cohort. 46 A (cf. Btro- 
mata, i. 803 C)» he learned geo- 
metiy from the Egyptians, astro- 
nomy from the Babylonians, magic 
from the Thracians (evidently a 
TcminiBcenco of CIiannidcB, 156 B), 
and llio i-cst from tho ABsyrians ana 
Jews. Strabo (xvii. 1, 20, p. 800) 
was actually shown tho lionse in 
Heliopolis where Plato had stayed 
with Eudoxus for thirteen years! 
(For thirteen, some MSS. of tho 
Epitome read thier, arbitrarily: 
vid. Strabo, cd. Kramer.)^ Against 
the whole statement, yid. Biog. 
vUi. 86 sq. Ideler, loc. cit. 191 stp 
pinto is said to Iiaro stayed at 
Heliopolis until ho induced tlic 
priests to communicato some of 
their astronomical lore to Iiizn. At 
all events, they kept the greater 
part to themselves. Clemens 
(Strom, loc. cit. : cf. Biog. vlih 90) 
even knows the names of tliepncsis 
who taught Plato and Eodoxiw. 
He separates the two latter in 
time. Plut. Gen. Socr. c. 7, p. B18, 
gives him Simmios lor a coni- 
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liighcsfc clcgi'eo improbable.'*'* In Sicily, Plato visited 

panion, Apnlcius, Dogm. Pint. ii. CuG P ; vii. 799 ; tLc gravit; 
a, and the Prolog. 4, make him and religious character of the 
learn Eacred rites in Kgypt, ns well music, ibid. rii. 819 A; the rc- 
ns geometry and nstronom^*. Vido ganl paid to arithmetic in the 
OI,vmp. s'} : Lucan, PhnrE.*ihn x. 181. popular education) ; while he 
I’hilostrntns, Vila Apollonii 1, 4, Idiimes ethers (loc. cit. ii. C57 A, 
only spe.iks_or geometry nnd ns> dXX* frrpa 0aDX’ &y effpotr aMffi, 
tronomy, which I’lntarch dc Iside, Specially, in sii. 953 £, if the 
c. 10, p. 354, niro mentions, (juin- remarkable words, Kada^ep k.t.^ 
tilian, 1, 12, 1.5, speaks indefinitely nre really Plato's, he censures 
of the Eccrets of the priests; Dio- the Kgyptinn cruelty towards 
doriis, 1, 98, mentions iho laws strangers). On the whole, he is 
which Plato, like Solon nnd inclined to disparage tho moral 
Lycurgn.s, had bonowed from condition nnd mental capacity of 
£g}'pt. He is here following the Hgyptians, nnd ascribes to 
Slanctho or some other Egyptian them not tho scientific, hut only 
authority. the industrial character (Hep. ir. 

The external evidence has no 4:15 £ ; Laws, r. 747 C), This 
authority per ec. It belongs docs not look ns if he were sensible 
altogether to a time far mnored of any great philosoidiic debt to 
frorii Plato's, nnd abounding in Kgypt ; nnd there is really nothing 
,arhitrnty* fictions which derived in his system to point to £gyptinn 
all Greek wisdom from the £nst. Eonrccs. Tlirougbout,^ his pliQo- 
Some of the oldest legends, ns in Eophic attitude appears independent 
Strabo and Diodorus, sound eo in- of any but Greek influences : the 
' credible nnd point so plainly to matbcronticnl element in him is 
dim Kgyptinn Eources, that wo most nearly connected with Pytha- 
cannot attach the slightest weight gorcism ; (cf. p. 301, nnd Arist. 
to them. There is no historic Metaphysics, 1, G, init.); his re- 
probability that Plato bonowed ligious references are conflned to 
anything *of importance from tho tlio Greek cultns; his politics And 
£gyptinns (vido pt. 1, p. 31 Fqq.). their illustration only in Greek 
And if we seek traces of the alleged types nnd Greek circumstances. 

■ £^ptinn influence in Plato’s doc- £vcn tho Feparntion of classes in 
trines nnd writings, we find pretty tho Hepnblic, ns will be shown in 
nearly the opposite of what, accord- its place, is not to be explained as 
ing to these later traditions, we an imitation of the £gyptinn caste- 
might expect. He certainly shows system. Indeed, the most marked 
Fomc knowledgo of £gypt (Folit. feature in the £gyptian constitu- 
2G4 C, Phrodr. 274 C) ; lie makes tion, tho priestly rule, is altogether 
' use, perhaps, once of an £CTptian absent in Plato ; and in the Poli- 
myth (Phiedr. loc. cit.) ; he derives ticu^ 290 D sqq., with express re- 
anothcr, really of his own inven- ference to lE!g}mt, bo very decidedly 
tion, from £gypt, while he enlaiges disapproves of it. Cf. with the 
on the great antiquity of £gyptian preceding Heim. p. 54 sqq,, 112 
legends (Timie. 21 £ sqq.); he sgq., where there are fuller quota- 
praises particular institutions (Laws tions ; and my Part i. p. 25 sq. 
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the court of Dionysius the elder.^® But in spite of his 
close intimacy' vdth Dion,^® he gave great offence there 
by his plain speaking,'*'' and the tyrant in -^vrath deli- 
vered up the troublesome moraliser to the Spartan 
ambassador Pollis, by uhom he xras exposed for sale in 
the slave-market of .dUgina. Bansomed by Anniceiis, 
a Cyrenian, he thence returned to his native city."** 


^ Of this there cfln really be no 
doubt. AU oar authorities are 
unanimous on the point, and Plato 
himself, in dratrinu the jiictare of 
the tyrant (Bep. rni. fin. ix. init.), 
seems to he qieaking from per- 
sonal experience of Trhat he de- 
sctAes. The circumstances of (he 
visit ate variously^ given. "We 
find, in quite andent times, a 
calmnuious stoiy to the efiect that 
it fras the Sicilian kitchen urhich 
attracted the pbiloscpher to Syra- 
cuse. (Cf. Ep. Flat. Tii. 326 B 
sq.; Apul. Dogm. Plat. 4; The- 
mistius, Oratioues, 28, 285 c.j 
Aristides, Oratioues 46 de qua- 
tuorviris, T. 301, Bind. ; Lucian, 
Faradte, 34; Olynrn. 4; Diog. iii. 
34 ; vi. 23, &c. '^^'e find a similar 
account in Fbilostr. t. AtoU. 1, 33, 
itrip irhairov SiKeXucov.) ^e usual 
account is that be vrent to see the 
volcano (Diog. iii, 18; Apul, 4; 
Olymp. 4 ; Froleg. 4 ; Hegesander 
an. Athen. xi. 507 b; the seventh 
l^tonic letter is less definite, 326 
D; and Flut. Dion. 4, fdloTrs it, in 
saying that chance or some Dirine 

f nidance brought him to Sicily), 
kccordiug to Diog., Dionysius 
obliged Halo to visit him ; accord- 
ing to Pintarcb, it urns Dion "who 
introduced Plato to his brother-in- 
lavr. Olymp. says that he songbt 
out the tyrant uninrited, to induce 
him to lay down his power. Cor- 


nelius Iffepos, X. 2 (with whom, in 
the main, Diodor. xv. 7 agrees), 
says that Dionj'sins invited Plato 
from Tarenium at Dion's request. 

Vide the places qnot^; 
^edally the 7th Platonic letter. 
This, of course, is as little trust- 
worthy as any of the other letters ; 
hut it shows that Dion was gene- 
rally assumed to have stood in 
close relations with I'lsto. For 
his alleged services to him, of. 
yepos, Pintarcb, Cic. de or. iii. S4, 
139, and pp. 288 sq., 300, 3. 

Thus much is prohablj' correct. 
The more detailed accounts in 
Plat., Diog., Olymp., loc. dt., 
appear to be mere arbitratT colour- 
ings of the main fact. The anec- 
dotes about Plato's meetings with 
Aristippus (referred by many to 
this period) are equally uncertain, 
'^de supra, 201, 2, 312, 2. 

■** Here too there is a great diver- 
dty in the accounts. According to 
Diodorus xv. 7, Dionysius sold the 
philosopher in the SjTacusan slave 
markeL for 20 mime ; his friends 
fi«ed him, and sent him to a 
friendly coontiy. Diannes, 19 sq., 
on Pbavorinns’ authority,^ says 
that Dionysius was at first disposed 
to put Plato to death, bat vras d/s- 
snaded by Dion and Anstomenes, 
and only delivered him to Pollis to 
pell. Pollis took him to iEgina ; 
and there, in accordance with a 
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Pinto seems now to hare made Lis first foi'mal 
appearance as n teacLcr. Following tLe example of 
Socrates, who had sought out intelligent youths in the 
Gyiunnsia and other public places, — ^he, too, first chose 
ns the scene of his labours n gymnasium, the Academy, 
whence, however, he subsequently withdrew into his 
own garden, which was adjacent.^® Oonceming his 


ilecFCO of tho people, Pluto would 
Imvo been executed, nu being nn 
Atbcninn, but wns Allowed, ns n 
favour, to be sold instead. Pio^cnos 
adds, tlmt Dion or other friends 
mslicd to repay Anniccris bis 
cnicnscH, 20 or 30 iiiiiMC ; this ho 
reused to take, but bought with 
it, for IMnto’s use, tho garden in 
tlio Academy, the price uf which is 
given in IHutnrch (do cxilio 10 S. 
G03) ns 3000 drnchinn! (30 niinio). 
So llernclitus, Allcg. llomcr C.74, 
S. 160. Plutnreh himself (Dion 6, 
cf. do tmnquillitnto nnimi 12, 471), 
and nn nccount in Olyniinodoms 
in Gorg. 1G4, say that when 
Plato had incuiTcd Dionysius’ 
enmity his friends hurried him 
nwny on hom'd tho ship with which 
Pollis sailed to Greece (this is 
scarcely credible, if Sparta and 
Athens were then at war). Diony> 
sins had given Pollis secret orders 
to' kill Plato, or sell him; and to 
cifuct this Pollis brought him to 
iEginn. Tzctxcs, Chil. x. 998 sq., 
has a wonderful version; Plato 
was bought by Archytos from 
Pollis, and then instructed in the 
Pythagorean philosophy. Seneca 
(op. 47, 12, and apud Lactnnt. 
Inst. iii. 25, 15 sq.) mentions tho 
transaction, while ho blames An- 
nicoris for only having paid 8000 
sesteiiii — 20 minoi — ior a Plato. 
Olyihpiodorns, 4, actually puts the 


whole occurrence in the second 
joumoy. Guttling, Geschichtlichen 
Ablmndlnngcn 1, 3G9, endeavours 
to fi-eo Dionysius from the guilt of 
the sale ; but his arguments, 
doubtful in themselves, aro hardly 
in nccorrl with Plutarch's state- 
ment. Thera is no real certainty 
in ony of the various versions of 
tho nlTnir; cf. Stcinhart’s critique 
(Plato’s Lcbcn, 151 sqq.). 

® Diog. iii. 6, 7. 41 ; cf; Herm. 
121 sn., who makes the necessary 
remarks on the statements of 
Olymp. c. G, and tho ,Froleg. c. 4. 
Acconling to ASlinn, iii. 19, it was 
after his third Sicilian joumoy that 
ho withdraw for some months into 
his gairicn, being dislodged by Aris- 
totle; which is manifestly false. 
iBlian again, ix. 10, and Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia 1, 36, tell us that 
the Academy was reputed to be 
unhealthy, but that Plato refused to 
mo^'e from it for tho sake of longer 
life. It could not, however^avo 
been very bad; for Plato, Xeno- 
crates, and Polemo lived to a good 
age ill it. Hieron. adv. Joviii. ii. 
203, Mart., actually' thinks that 
Plato betook himself to the un- 
healthy spot, ut cura et assiduitate 
morborum libidinis impetus fran- 
geretur; judging the philosopher 
rather too much by his own ex- 
perience. So too .Sneas of Gaza, 
Theophr. ed. Barth, p. 25. 
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maimer of instimction tradition tells ns nothing ;«» hut 
if we consider how dccidedlj ho expresses himself 
against the rhetoricians who made long speeches, but 
knew neither how to ask questions nor how to answer 
tliem and how low, on the same ground, was his esti- 
mation of written exposition, open to every misunder- 
standing and abuse, — ^in comparison with the living 
liemonal agency of conversation,®®--^ we mark the fact, 
tliat in his oivn works, the development of thought by 
dialogue is. a law, from which in his long literaiy 
career he allowed himself not a single noteworthy de- 
parture, — ^we can scarcely doubt that in his oral teach- 
ing he remained true to these main principles. 

On the other hand, however, we hear of a discourse 
on the Good, publislied 1^ Aristotle ®® and some of his 
fellow pupils, and belonging to Plato’s later years. Aris- 
totle himself mentions discourses on Philosophy j®* and 
that these were not conversations, but in their general 
character at any rate continuous discourses, is witnessed 
partly by express testimony,®® iiartly by their inter- 
nal evidence, which can be taken in no other way. 


“ Olyjnp. 0 lias not Iho value of 
A witneas, and can lead us to no 
conclusion of any moment, 

Prot. 328 IS aqq., .334 C sqq.J 
Gorgias 449 B. 

“ Phrodr. 276DEq.; 276 E. 

Tile roforcnccB on this point, 
from Simplicius, Pliysica 82 b, 104, 
117; Alexander on tlio Mclaphy- 
f-ics 1, 6 (Schol. in Aristot. 651, b. 
19) ; PhiioponuR Do^ Anima C,^ 2, 
are ^ven oy Brandis, De porditis 
Aiistotclis fibris do idcis ot do 
Benq, p. 3 sq., 28 sgq. To the 
tamo treatise may bo referred the 


statement of Aristoxenus (on Aris* 
totlc’s authority), Hnrmoniio EIc- 
menta, ii. p. 30, and this irork, 
Part ii. b. 48. 2, 771, d. 2. 

Bo Anima i, 2, 204 b. 18 ; on 
the question whether the Aristoto- 
linn bodes (and eonsequently the 
Platonic discourses) on the Good 
wcTO jdenticnl with tlioso on plii- 
losoplijs or not vJdo Ilninois loc* 
cit.EBq.;Gr.ll.Phil. ii.b.1,84 

Aristot. loc. cit calls them 
&Kp6tuns, Simpl. and w 
outria. 
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Also, tlicrc nro lunny portions of ilic Plntouic 63'steni 
n'liich from their naiiuro could jiot well ho imparted 
conversationall3\ It is most probable, therefore, that 
Flato, aocording to circumstances, made use of both 
forms ; while the supposition must be admitted that as 
in his nTitings, so in his verbal instniction, question 
and answer gave place to unbroken exposition, in iwo- 
jjortion, parti j* to the diminished vivacity of increasing 
j’cars, parti j' to the neccssarj' advance in his teaching, 
from prepai'atoiy enquiries to the dogmatic statement 
of his doctrine in detail. 

That, side b}* side with the communications intended 
for the narrower circle of his friends, he should have given 
other discourses designed for the general public, is not 
likely.*® It is more credible that he may have brought 
his writings into connection with his spoken instruction, 
andim^iarted them to his scholars bj’ way of stimulus 
to their memories.*' On this point, however, wo are 


Diog. iii. .37 (vidcnoln*!) docs 
not warrniit eucli n conclusion ; the 
rcfcrcnco thcro seems to be to a 
prclcctiiin in tlio scliool. On tbo 
other bund Thcinisl., or. xxi. 295 
D, tells us that riato once de- 
livered a discourse which a largo 
audience flocked to hear from 
Athens and the country. IVlicn, 
however, ho came to tho doctrine 
of tho Good, tho whole assembly, 
down to Plato’s usual hearers, dis- 
persed. No doubt this is only an 
arbitrary expansion of what Aris- 
tox. loo. cit. tells on Aristotle’a 
authority, that tho minority of 
Plato’s disciples wero greatly as- 
tonished, in tho discourse on tho 
Good, to hear, not of things usually 
considered ^od, but of mathe- 


matics, aslronomy, and finally of 
the One Good. Plato certainly 
would not expound the most ideal 
part of his system to a miscella- 
neous concourse of hearers, as 
Themistius imamnes; and, apart 
from that, with his views as to tho 
conditions of any fruitful study of 
philosophy, and his low estimate 
of niero popular display speeches, 
ho is hardly likely to have troubled 
himself with giving discourses to 
peoplo who had not fulfilled his 
requirements. 

Cf. Pluedr. 27G D. Instead of 
other amusement, a man might 
write books, cavrji re inroftHI/uiTa 
0ri<ravpij;6nann, els rb TdjOris yijpas 
iav tKTyru, xal rrairl Tfji ravrii' 
fx>vs iuer(6iT(. 
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entirely without information.®* Plato doubtless combined 
with intellectaal intercourse that friendly life-in-com- 
mon to which he himself had been accustomed in the 
Socratic cii'cle and the Pythagorean Society. With a 
philosopher so little able to separate philosophic from 
moral endeavour, it might be expected that community 
of knowledge would naturally grow into community of 
life. In this way he, appears to have joined bis scho- 
lars at stated intervals in social repasts.®® There can 
be no doubt, from what we know of his sentiments on 
the subject,®® that his instructions were altogether gra- 
tuitous ; and if, on certain occasions, he accepted pre- 
smits from some of his rich friends,®^ there is no reason 


** The tale ^ven by Dieg, 37, 
pt>m Pbavorinna, that at the read* 
ing of the Phsedo all present, ex* 
cent Aristotle, gradaally irithdrew, 
is highly imprwable. Philosophic 
interest and respect for the master 
cannot hare been so scanty, oven 
in Plato's inferior scholars, as to 
allonr of anything of the land, 
least of all at tho dellreiy of snoh 
a masterpiece. Besides, at the 
time when Aristotle was Plato’s 
popil, the Phredo most have been 
long published. 

® Athenmus xii. 547, d. sqq., 
quoting Anrigonns Canrstins, tells 
with some censure of the extrava- 
gance introduced by lycon the 
Peripatetic at certain meals held 
on the first day of each month, to 
which the scholars contributed. 
They were connected with sacrifices 
to the Muses. Athen. continues, 
od yip tva trvppvhres iirl rh airi 
r^s ToO ipiplov ytvopivni rpa- 
viftis dvoKaiawiv, ^ i^otplas 
(hroiieraiTO ris tn»>65ovs radras ol 


irepi nXdrum/cal'En-eitnmroP'.iXy 
1»a ^bncmaf. xal ri Oetov npUrret 
ml fpwnK&s vvpvepi^pS- 

peroi Kal rb vieiffToy lycKfy dpinut 
Kal ^OioTioylat, It would appear 
from this that monthly banquets of 
the Moses were an institnticn of the 
Academy, and with them wo may 
connect tno woU*known tale about 
the general Timolheus, who, altera 
meal with Plato, said, ‘ IVitli such 


to-morrow.’ (Plat, do sanitate tnen- 
da9,p. 127; Qa(BSt.Conv,ri.proem.; 
Athen. x. 419 c.; iElian, v, H. iv 
18, from the same sonroe.) At all 
events, Athen. loo. cit. soys, ns of 
sowetbiag veil laioma, rh iv'Kna^ 
Silfify ffvpvSfftop, and so again J. 4 
E, ir WAruvot awmtrva. To 
what new l^'lhagorean, however, 
he is indebted for the information 
in the second passage that the 
number of the guests used to bo 
28 (4x7) bo has not informed us. 

® On which compare Part 1. 883. 

« Anniceris is said to haw 
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to conclude tlint sucli voluntary ofieringa were thereforo 
customary among liis disciples in the Academy. 

Plato’s sphere of work seemed to him to he limited 
to this intellectual and educalional activity, more and 
more, us exiJericncc deepened his conviction that in the 
then state of Athens, no diplomatic career was compat- 
ible with the .principles he held.®* 'J’hc desire, however, 
that it might be otherwise was none the less strong in 
him;®® and that ho had not abandoned the hope of 
somehow and somewhere gratifying this desire is proved 
by his two groat ]iolitical works, which are. designed 
not merclv to set forth theoretical ideals, but at the 
same time to evert a rt'gulativc intluence on actual con- 
ditions. Consequently though he, as little as his great 
master, himself wished to be a statesman, both may 


bought for him the gnrdcn in the 
Academy, Dion dcfrnvcd the ex- 
pcnscH for the mircnnGO of tlio 
writingH of riiilolnus and for 
equipping a chonis (nupm 2'1, ‘JH ; 
2U, :-i8; 4, H). Kot oiio of tlioso 
accounts is suflicicutly established, 
tho two first only on feeble evidence. 
The statement of the 13th Pint. 
Jjet. 3G1 A sq. is quite worthless. 

Cr. p. 13. Of tho illustra* 
tions given there, only the most 
apposite, Pep. vi. 49G C, need ho 
uoted here. ^ In tho present con- 
ilion of society, says Plato, fow 
over succeed in devoting themselves 
to Philosophy and remaining tnio to 
her. Kal Tofirtw Sii rtov 6\lyuy ol 
yei’Sjiei'oi xal yeuird/tei>ot lit xal 
(taKdpiw t 6 KT^fuL, Kol tQv ttoKKUv 
aS iKcufus ISdvres rijv putplav, Kal Sri 
odSeir oiJS^i' irytis dis ivos eiireiv 
vepl T&, tQp v6\euv vpdrrei oiff 
ttrrt (d/tpuiX07 pxff drm r» Idtv M 


TTiP TUP SiKaiup Po^Otiop o’lij’ocr* 
fli’, d\V Siairtp cit Oijpla dpOpmem 
^/MTCO’iii’, oGre (vpaoiKtiP iOiKup oO- 
rc iKapbs Up cU irSaip dyplois dpri- 

Xfti', vplp Tt riip irbXiP ij ^IKovs 

di’^trat irpoairoX6jucror uPu^eXijt 
avrip rr sat rotr dXXoct &p yipoiro, 
ravra irdpra Xoynr/t^ Xap&Pfiprvxtap 
ixup Kal ra a^roD irpdrrup, oTop Ip 
XciM'i’*'! KOPtoproO Kal idXiis thri 
irpcipoTOS ^tpofiipov iirb Tcixtop 
awoordr, opwp robs dXXovr Kara- 
m/ivrXa/i^povs dpcftlas, dyairf, et 
TTu aMs KaOapbs dSiKlas re Kal 
dpocrlup Ipyup puitrerai, K.r.X. 

“ ’AXXd roi, is tho rejoinder, 
loc. cit., oA r& iXdxtffra &p Biairpa- 
(d/ttpot dwa^ctrrotro : to which 
Uoemtes replies, o6dd ye ri lUyurra, 
pAj TvxdiP woXirelasirpoirqKodff^s* Ip 
ydp vpoiniKoiirg abrds re /uSXXok 
ai({i}irera( Kal /leriL twp ISIup ri 
Kotph ffcSo-et. Of. ibid. v. 473 C sq. 
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certainly be credited with the aim of forming states- 
men;" and if lie repudiated political activity in cir- 


“ It lias truly been said of a 
series of men distinguished 
themselves by their political ac- 
tivity that they came out of the 
Platonic school. Hon’ercr, even 
in antiquity, the minions as re- 
gards the political character of this 
school were very divided; and if 
the admirers of Plato like Hntarch 
-adv. Col. 82, 6, s^q. p. 1126, bring 
into connection vnth him as pupils 
as many as posrible of the greatest 
statesmen of bis time, not seldom 
exceeding the bounds of historical 
fact, it cannot be expected that 
adveisaries like Athenans xi. 508, 
d. sqq., and his predecessors, vrill 
be precise abont their evidence for 
the statement that the majority of 
the Platonic pnptls were ropawixtA 
Tiva xal Sid^oXoi. According to 
Flntarcli loe. cit. Dion (concerning 
whom vide np. 24, 46, 32 sq.) 
belonged to Plato’s pnpils, together 
with Aristonjmns, Phormio (Plu- 
tarch Fnecepta. Peip. ger. 10, 15) 
and 3Iencdemns, who respectively 
gave laws to the Arcadiansi, Eleans, 
and Pyrthaans pienedemus is 
mentioned by the contemporary 
com^ian Ejnerates in Atlienans, 
59, d. in £onnection with Plato 
and Spensippos, in Plutarch Sto. 
Bep. 20, 6, p. 1043 in connection 
with Xenocrates); farther Delius 
of Ephesns (called in Phi’ostratus, 
Tit, Soph. 1, 3, p, 485 through a 
slip of the pen Alas), who under 
Philip and Alexander was the 
active promoter of the expedition 
against Persia, together with Py- 
tho and Hemclides of ^nos, the 
murderers of the Thracian king 
Cotys (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 1311 b. 
20, mentions as sneh the brothers 


Parrhon and Heraclides, with 
whom Pytho appears to have con- 
nected himself), the first of whom 
is known as the speaker and agent 
King Philip (of. Strinbart, Life 
of Plato 195, 322, 16) ; both are 
cited as Platonists by Diogenes iii. 
46. It most be from a coafnsion 
with the above-mentioned Hera- 
clides, that Demetrins of 3Iagnesia 
according to Diogenes v. 89 as- 
signed the murder of a tyrant to 
Heraclides Ponticu«, who bore the 
same name. Besides these we 
have Chio (the supposed writer of 
a letter iu the Epis^ Socrat.) and 
Leonides, who perished in the 
murder of the tyrant Clearchns of 
Heraclea (.lustm xvi. 5, Saidas, 
KXiapxos, who adds to them as a 
third Antitheiis; mposed to this 
Memnon ap. Phot Cod. 22A p. 225, 
a. 10 E^q., says that Lysimaclins 
killed him and his brother, becanse 
they bad murdered their mother) ; 
Eoplinens of Oreos (Said. E6^.) 
about whose infinence at the court 
of Perdiccas (to whom the Flat, 
epist. T. recommends him). Athen- 
sns it is tme (loc. cit. cf. 506, E), 
according to Antigonns of Earystos, 
expresses himself very unfavour- 
ably, but who we leam from Dc- 
mostb. Philipp, iii. p. 126 sqq. 
-which Atheniens’ account of bis 
'death is set right) was a martyr 
to Grecian liberty; Leo, wno as 
statesman and commander defenaed 
bis mother-city Byzantinm against 
Philip. (Pint. Phoc. 14* PhiJostr, 
Tit, Soph. 1, 2. Saidas A^cw); 
Hermias, prince of Atarncas, the 
well-known friend of Ansfotlo 
(Diog. v, 3, 5 sqq. Strabo 
59, p. 610. -Diedor. xvi. 52, 
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cumstnuccs wliicli lie cousider&d liopeless,®* there was, at 


the same time, nothing in 

Dionjrs, cp. nd. Amni. 1, 5. Suidns 
'"Epfilat. Part ii. b. 16 sqq^. 2nd 
edit.). Besides these Dio>'. lii. 46, 
mentions Enason of Lnnipsncns nnd 
Timolnus of Cyzicus, botii of whom 
nceonling to Atbenro. 508 soq. (who 
calls the one Eungon nnd tlic other 
Timieus) made uiisncccssfiil nt> 
tempts to usurp t^niunicnl power 
in their respective cities ; Athuntens 
ndds to them Clinron of rclicnc ns 
one of the proflignto t 3 ’mnts who 
cninc^out of the school of I'lnto 
nnd XcnocratcB, with whnt justice 
we do not know. According to 
Athenmus loc. cit. Diog. iii. 46, 
Cnilippiis, niso, the murderer of 
l)ion, was n scholar of Flato, which 
statement is opposed b^* the Plat, 
epist. vii. 833 0 ; Pint. Dion, .84. 
The Clcnrchus mentioned nbove, 
nccorvling to Suidns "KKiapx-, at* 
tended the Academy onl}' a short 
time. It is ver^' improbable that 
Chabrins was a student of the 
Acndcm.r (Pint. adv. Col. 32, 6, cf. 
Pseudo-Ammon, vita Arist. p. 10, 
‘NVest., who makes him out a rela- 
tion of Plato's). The account 
in Diog. iii. 23 sq.)thnt 
Plato alone stood by him at his 
trial is worth little historicall}’, as 
Arist. Bhetor. iii. 10, 1411, p. 6, 
mentions another defender of Cbn- 
brins; and the defence which in 
Diog. is put in the month of Plato : 
obviously originated from the 
Apology, 28 E. Timothens (iBlian, 
Yaria llist. ii. 10, supra 28, 59) it 
is trim was proved to bo a friend but 
b}’ no means a pupil of Plato ; his 
relation to him cannot at all havo 
been so intimate as Ps .-Ammon 
loc. cit. would have it. Fhocion 
in his j’onngcr days may hare 


his principles to keep him 

heard Plato, nnd later on Xeno- 
crates (Pint. Pliocion, 4, adv. Col, 
32, 6) ; with rognrd to the latter, 
however, ho must have conflnod 
himself to being present at isolated 
discourses. Though Chamroleon 
and Polemo in Diog. iii. 46 repre- 
sent the orators H^'perides nnd 
Lvcnrgus(of whom also the Pseudo- 
Plutarch vitro decern. Orat. vii. p. 
841 makes the same assertion) ns 
pupils of Pinto, their speeches (ns 
Stcinlinrt remarks, Plato’s Life, 
174 sqq.) show no proofs of the 
influence of Platonic thought and 
expression. Still less can wo claim 
yEschincs for a pupil of Plato 
(with the scholiast on JEsch. de 
falsa Icgat. i., who appeals to 
Demetrius Phnlerens, compare 
Apollon. Vit. A'lsch. p. 14) ; nnd 
though Demosthenes, his great 
adversary, is variously stated, 
sometimes with greater nnd some- 
times with less precision, to have 
been a pupil of Pinto, still, how- 
ever, in hiB orations no iniluonco 
of Platonic philosophy appears, 
significant ns may Ihive been 
Plato's inilaonco on him ns a 
stj’list. (Pint. Demosth. 5, accord- 
ing to an anonymous writer in 
Hormippns, vitro X orat. Tiii.^S, p, 
844. Mhesistrotns in Diog. iii. 47. 

, Cic. do Orat. i. 20, 89. Brut. 31, 
•121; Orat. iv. 15; Off. i-,4; 
Quintil. xii. 2, 22, 10, 24 ; Lucian, 
Encomium Demosthonis, 12, 47 ; 
Scbol. in Demosth. contra Androt. 
40 ; Ol^'mpiod. in Gorg. 166.) 
The 5th letter attributed to him 
does not make Demosthenes to 
speak ns a Platonist, but only to 
express his good opinion of the 
Platonic school, under which ho 
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hsclz from it. sHooId there arise a larotiFable opportr- 
Ditr for the realization or his ideas.^^ Such an oppor- 
tnnitr seemei to oifer after the rieath of the elder Dio- 
nTsins/" -Mhen Dion- and. at hi? instigation. Dlonjrlus 
the Tonnger. invited him pressinglr to Svracuse.''- 


cVcorslT <5%? z'A feii-is 

C;. Iw. 173 sm. 

^ 5t ? sro-j 

i>5s:5»s lis £’:tb^'r:':;6= 
a«-ra jsrn'.r:!&rlr E*.~s.=:, Plat. 
74 s.?., ix? S7. * SMEaisrt; lil- 
ies’. * V.’iih rs^ra tee 
cf Js'cr&t^s SiZto 
Ejeal: Jster ca .'a. 3*5. 2. fct e2t- }. 
1*0 cae repressals r-rrr. as iis prai^ 



Is“er esr-aot errte taf;? 
cczsiiTzzyz t- L£»a'.tf»r e?;. 
ceate. 
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br Lis ; 


irerrirrr, :. r/. 772: 

■vrs 

X-rsTlts, 

C 2: ^lisr. V. H. i5. 

tre ce; 


• * * • 

3 oaiT siras cz.j 

TiSjsA^ to Cti 3 
“crl'I "hiTslr ce s 


3% tae of Ctt&s 'l.esiis 

«r. fH. 23 V. 

H. S. 42. tes .aJtscfsrj azi 

TLet'Szs at tze fvrr-ixs of llesa- 
iTpj'fs, ssiHri iiz f:r a Kce^.e'of 
IsTTs: tzl be rsfesei cots, iz tbs 
fjTZisr esse Letacse CjVBze rra* 
tco Itazzttzs £'.t bbz. fz the !£:*«■ 



■afrbtzr «cl-: «re .strez then 
a ctzslrstfcz jzHt ss Ifttls c»=:> 
cstfcaEfiejctTS tbsTSshes: cz 





fc'zzrta, sbszbi cst* fzrfiei «= 


tberefcTS Sv? e/:. DfKZr. 3^. 
73 £.T. I'j-jzsr sftn Be 

assiszyi to tbs ftlysfft? Tsar, 
Ctt. C5 Set. 12. 41 '■eftb tJittb cf. 
Pfett I. p. 244. 3y dates 5, cr at &~ 
enzts, aotortbts to Hr. f. 5;'^ 
87, tbe £st f'-rrtej. 4<'3 s.x.'.- 
■vrbitb tee-fs to teSrartr- 
'S'Es. Pbit. tr. 327 P sj!-: 
H. Sli E: ::L 315 C so.: |:-:. 
JDfor. IC* 57. c. prtt. Kr. 4, 
5, p. 772',Vbo atts tbst ^5 P?- 
tbssorsars :a Ital/ Jtrtec 
ertreares to DhrJs. C:. Cctr. 
ITsp., Kcr, C 3. &. ‘•tz. 

I^er is neAs^zy z't 
trcst'rcrtbT. atd ai: tbe ftlo-sirg 
ores cetsrf cr ft. ’v-iat cttir 
strrees cf rtftrtaiftr Plttar- 
r»r Lsn bad ts’s do t'-i Ik;". 
Tba: Kato, i;— erer, did c'-ce a 
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Gould t his potentate indeed he won' over to Philosophy* 
and to Plato's political beliefs — (and of this Plato, or 
at any rate Dion, appears certainly to have indulged a 
hope),®® the most important results might be expected 
to follow, not only in his own kingdom, but in all 
Sicily and Magna Gra3cia, indeed throughout the Hel- 
lenic states. ^Meanwhile the event proved, only too 
soon, how insufiiciently this hope was founded. When 
Plato arrivetl in Syracuse, the young Prince received 
him most politely, and at first showed lively interest 
in the philosopher and his endeavours;™ but he very 
shortly became weaiy of these serious conversations, 
and when his jealousy of Dion, which was not entirely 
groundless, had led to an open rupture with that states- 
man, and at length to the banishment of the latter, 
Plato must have been glad to escape from the painful 
position in which he found himself, by a second return 
home.'^ Nevertheless, after some years, at the renewed 


second niid n third journey to 
Sicil}' cannot ho doubted. The 
testimony is iinanimous ; and if he 
had not taken the journey, tho 
composer of tho letter Trould hnvo 
had no reason for defending him 
on that score. That his moti>'cs 
M-crc aclnnlly those ascribed to 
him is prohnblo in itself, and 
made more so by tho whole politi* 
cal situation; and this is oorno 
out by the passage in the Laws, 
ir. 709 E sqq., in which Hermann, 
p. 69, rightly recognises an oxpres* 
sion of tho hopes which led Plato 
to Syracuse, These hopes, ^ ho 
later on maintains, have not failed 
jn regard to their unn’ersal foun- 
dation, even though they were not 


accomplished on that partionlnr 
occasion. 

Diogenes’ counter-statement, 
iii. 21, that he asked Dionysius 
for land and people towards the 
realization of liis state, is certainiy 
false. Apul. dogm. FI. 4 is a 
misunderstanding. 

^ More detailed information, 
but of donbtfnl worth, may bo 
found in Pint. Dion 13 ; De Adn- 
lationo 7, p. 52, 26, p. 67 ; Pliny, 
Natural History, vii. 30 ; iESL Y. 
H. iv. 18 ; Nepos, loo. cit. The 
nlleg^ meeting of Plato and 
Aristippus at tho Syracusan Court 
has been already discussed. Part i. 
pp. 291, 2 ; 312, 3. 

^ Ep. plat. iii. 229 B sqq., iii-. 
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solicitations of the tyrant and entreaties of his friends, 
ho resolved upon yet another voyage to .Sicily. His 
immediate aimivas doubtless to attempt a reconciliation 
between Dion and Dionysius to this may have linked 
themselves more distantly, new political hopes : the 
undertaking, however, tui-ned out so unfortunately that 
Plato was even in considerable danger from the mis- 
trust of the passionate prince, and only evaded it by 
the intervention of the Pythagoreans, who were then at 
the head of the Tarentine state. Whether, after his 
return,'^ he approved of Dion’s hostile aggression on 
Dionysius, we do not knowj^® but for his own i)art, fiuni 


318 C ; Flat. Dion 14, IG ; Diog. 
jii. 21 eq. Tlio latter assigns to 
tliis jonme; -what, according to 
hetter anthoritics, hsmened in the 
-thirds and he tbereiore puts an 
inddent in the iirst, -which Fin* 
tarch rrlafes of tbo second. Cf. 
also StolneuB, Jilorilegiuni, 13, .86, 
-who, however, connects with it a 
circumstance generally told of 
Dionysius and Aristippus. 

^ Dion, who appears in the two 
previous journeys as Flato’s enthu* 
siastic admirer, had, according to 
Flntarch, Dion 17, become^ still 
more intimate with him during a 
long stay at Athens, in the course 
of which he also became a close 
friend of Speusippus. 

w Ep. Hat. lii. 316 D sqq.j 
vii. 330 B; 33 D; 337 E aq^; 
and from these sources Flntarra, 
Dion 18-20 ; Maximus lyrins, Dis- 
sertationes zsi. 9 ; Diog. 23. The 
particulars are uncertain ; the 
letter of Archytas ap. Diog. 22 is 
.certainly spanons. According to 
Hut. c. 22 (cf. Ep. Hat. ii. 314 D) 
SpeusippuB accompanied him to 


Syracuse ; according to Diog., 
Xenoerates. He is said to have 
left the conduct of his school at 
Athens during his absence to 
Ucraclidcs. (Snidas, too. ' B / m - 
KhelSTji.) The Epiriolaj Bern- 
clidis, quoted there by Ast, and 
oven by Brandis — the fonner in 
FI. Leben u. Schr. p. 30, tbo latter 
Gh.-llom. Phil, ii, a. 143— do not 
exist. Tlie quotation is dne to a 
misnndcrstanaing of Tennemann’s 
words, Flat. Fhil. i. 54; ‘Saidas 
in Heraclides Epistol. (Platonicio 
sc.) ii. p. 73 ’ (Bipoat). 

•* According to Ep. vii, 350 B 
(cf. p. 345 D) this must ho dated 
in the spring of 360 ii.c., for he 
is said to have met Dion at the 
Olympic games (which can onty ho 
those of the year named) and in- 
formed him of events in .Syraenw. 
His hither journey would then he 
361. Cf. nenn. p. 66. 

” Flntarch. adv. Col. 32, C, p 
1126, Cic, do Orat. iii. 34, 139, 
and .®lian, V. H. iii. 17, represent 
the impulse as coming from Hato. 
But this is an exaggerated infer- 
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this time, liaving now nttaiucil liis seventieth year, he 
seems to have renounced all active iuterfereuco with 
politics.'" Tlie actinty of his intellect, liowever, non- 
tinued amidst the i*evcronco of countrymen and 
foreigners,"' unabated till his death,™ which, after a 
happy and peaceful old age,'® is said to have overtaken 
him at a wedding feast.*^ 


cncR rroRi JCp. Pint. vii. 32G K. Dingcncii, 23, nnd vlinl will bo 
Cf. £p. iv. iJion found wnrm Mip- pi-cscntly remarked on the exton- 

I iort from Spcusippnn nnd other nion of the Plntniiic school, 
’latonisls, I’hil. Uio. 22, 17. His ” Of his litcmrr works this is 
companion and subscqucnl enemy, expressly witnessed (vid. snpr. p. 
Cnllippus, is noticed ns n scholar .* 1 , nnd J)iog. .17; Dionys. comp, 
of Plato's (^’idc p. .11). verb. p. 20S ; Quint, viii. G, G-1 ; on 

^ Athcnnms, xi. .'iOG, indeed which however cf. Siiscmilil, Gen. 
says that he was intimate with Knt. 11, 90 sq.). And we may 
Archelnus of Macedonia, nnd Inter safety conclude that it was the 
on, p.m‘d the way for^ Philip’s same with his activity ns teacher. 
snpFcmncy : so that we might infer Tlio alleged interruption of his 
his sympathies to bnvo^ been in work by Aristotle will be dis< 
general with the j^Incedoninn party, cussed Inter in the life of that 
As rcganls Archelnus, however, the philosopher, 
statement is refuted by chrono- ^ Cicero, de Scncct. 3, lO. 
logy*, and by the Gorgins, <170 D Hermippus np. Diog. iii. 2. 
se. ; nnd the alleged support of Augustiiic, C. D. viii. 2. iSuid. voc. 
Philip narrows itself down, even on llXdr. Cicero’s scribens cst mor- 
Athemens’s own quotations, to tho tuns, loc. cit., is not nt variance 
■circumstance that Pinto's scholar w'iih this latter, if wo ivniombor 
Euphnens had obtained for Philip that it need not bo taken literally, 
■a certain territory from Pcrdiccns, According to Diog. 40, n certain 
■and this Philip used for tho fur- Philo bad used tho provorbia 
tbcranco of greater designs. Any expression nXetrern'or AOttpes; and 
personal intercourso between Plato Xlyroninnus concluded from this 
and Philip there docs not seem to that Plato died of ^Oeiptans, ns it 
luwo been. Aill. V. H. iv. 19, ccr- is said Phorooydos and others did. 
tainly says that Philip paid honour Of course this is false. Perhaps 
to Plato, as to other learned men ; tho expression comes originally 
but, according to Speusippus op. from the place in the Sophist, 
Athen. loc. cit., nnd Diog. 40, ho 227 B; or tho passage may at 
expressed himself unfavourably least have given a handle to tho 
■about him. _ story. As to Plato’s burial, monu- 

” Cf. (besides what has been mont^ and will, vide Diog. iii. 25, 
quoted, p. 32, G3, and about his 41 sqq. 01ymp.G; Pausan.l, 30, 3; 
snlation to Dion nnd Dionysius} Herm. p. 123, 197. 
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Even in antiquity, the character of Plato was the 
subject of many calumnies.®^ The jests of the comic 
poets which have come down to us® are indeed harm- 
less enough, and concern the philosoper more than 
the man; but there are other reproaches, for the 
silencing of which tSeneca’s apologj*®-— that the life 
of a philosopher can never entirely correspond with 
his doctrine, — ^is scarcely sufficient. On the one hand, 
he is accused of connections, which, if proved, would 
for ever throw a shadow on his memory on the ' 
other of unfriendly, and even of hostile behaviom* 
towards several of his fellow disciples.® He has 


One of these critics of Plato 
wasTimteas the Locrian, Plut. Nic. 
1 ; two others we shall meet with 
in Aristoxenus and Theopompas, 
the pnpils of Isocrates, who, in 
this waj, retaliated for the attacks 
of Hato and the Flatonists on 
Isocrates and Rhetoric: cf. Dion. 
Hal. ep. ad Pomp. p. 757 ; De preec. 
Hist. 782; Athen. zi. 508 c. £p:ct. 
Diss. 11, i?, 5. 

^ Ap. Diog. iii. 26 sq. ; Athen. 
ii. .59 c. sq. ; xi. 509 c. 

w Vita beats, 18, 1. 

“ Vide Diog. 29 ; .ZBIian, V. H. 
iv. 21; Athen. xiii. 589 c., and 
snpra, p. 8, 8. Even Dion is 
here called his favonrito; and an 
epitaph is quoted, which Plato (at 
the ago of seventy-thre^ is said to 
have composed on his iiiend, who 
must have been sixty at least. 
That jSLntisthenes alladed to some 
amonrs of Plato's by the title of 
his "LiSuv is a mere arbitrat^iir con- 
jecture. The censure of Dicmar- 
chus ap. Cic. Tnsc. iv. 84^ 71, is 
levelled not at his character, hut 
his philosophy. On the other 


hand, Suidas, p. 8000, ed. Gaisfotd, 
affirms that he never entered into 
any sexual relations. But this, 
again, ^ can only be a do^atic 
invention, oiiginating \rith the 
asceticism of later schools. 

The only hostility that can be 
demonsttated, however, is between 
Antistbenes and Plato; vide Fart i. 
2.55, and supra, p. 18, 31. Antisthe- 
nos is allowed on all bands to ham 
been the aggressor, and always to 
have displayed the greater vehe- 
mence and passion. The assertion 
that Plato behaved ill to ASschincs 
has been disenssed, Fart i. p. 167, 6; 
204, 8; and his alleged neglect of 
him in Sicily (Diog. ii. 01) is con- 
tradicted by Plot, de Adul. c. "o, 
p. 07. He certainly passed censnre 
on Aristippus, ^de Parti. p. 242; 
but it was well merited, and we 
may well believe there was no love 
lost between them, oven though 
the anecdotes of their meeting m 
Syracuse (iride Part i. p. 291, 2) do 
not tell ns much, and the accounts 
ofa certain Hegesander ap. Athen. 
xi. 507 b, still less. At all events. 
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also bccji chnvgocl with coMKoriousiicss and sclf-lovo ; 
nol. io mention the poclilions beliavioiiv after the death 
of Socrates wliicli scandal has laid to his account/' 3Iis 
relation with the Syracusan court was early made the 
handle- for divers accusations, such ns love of pleasure,*'''' 
avarice,”' Hat t cry of tyrants;**’ and his political character 


wiint wc ilo know I'nnnot luni to 
Pinto’s diFnilvniilngc. Wc get re- 
pented osscriinns of nu ciiinily 
existing between I’Into nnd Xeno- 
pbon (l)iog. iii. .1-1 ; Grit. N. A. 
xiv. .*1: Atlicii. xi. .'td-i c.). Put 
Pockli tins sliown (dc (•iinnltntc (]»»! 
Plntoni cum Xcnojdiontc inirr- 
ccpisRC fertur, Iterlin, ISll) bow 
little ground tlicrc is for such n 
belief in tbo wrilings of ritlirr: 
nud tiiQ writings nrc the only rent 
authority. Most likely the whole 
8toi3' is nu invention. <T. Stein- 
bnrt, PI. ]j. <.K) El), 

Uioiiysius nd Poinpciuui, p. 
775 sq.; Athen. xi. 500 n. sqq.; 
AntislhcucB nud Diogenes nii. 
Siog. vi.^ 7, 20; Aristides ilc 
quntuorviris. 'J'hc ncciuntion is 
mninly grounded on Plato’s 
writings, which cnnnol be snid to 
justify it, however one-sided ninny 
of his judgnicnts inny be. The 
conscious superiority, to which he 
had a real right, inny hnvo been 
too prominent in pnrliculnr eases; 
even disiidvnntnguously so, some- 
times, for others. Cf. the quota- 
tion from Aristotle, Part i. p. 289, 2. 
Put this can hardly bear ont such 
accusations ns the above. Uftho 
anecdotes given in Plutarch do 
ndul. c. 32, p. 70 ; .^linn, V. II. 
mv. 33 (Uiog. vi. 40) ; the first is 
irrelevant, tho second certainly 
untrue; and what llermippus np. 
-Athen. xi. 505 d., ^ves, looks un- 
historicnl too. Anstoxonus apnd 


Ding. ix. -ID, taxes Plato with the 
i-hildisli design of buying up nnd 
destroying the wrilings of Demo- 
eritns. Itiit of this we may un- 
hrsilntingly acquit him. Aris- 
loNoiius is ton uninistworlhy n 
witness; nnd w‘c may at feast 
rrodil Plato with the s'ensc to fee 
that a widely snrend mode of 
ihuiicht could not be abolished Ij}* 
the unrning of a few books. Ills 
own distaste for merely material 
science nnd his general disparage- 
nient of such studies may )terhnps 
account fnr his never mentioning 
the plivsicisl of Abdern. 

llvgcsnndcr aii. .\lhon. xi. 
.'iit7 a. iq.; tho falsehood of the 
statements need not be pninled out 
to any render of tho Pliiedu or tho 
Symposium. 'I'ho dream of So- 
crates related ibid, is a malicious 
parody of that mentioned above, 
p. 9, 15. 

'J'hc seventh Platonic letter is 
a refutation of buch charges. 
According to Diog. iii. 3-1 ; vi. 25, 
tho charges were openly mndu even 
in Plato’s lifetime. 

«• Yido p. 23, 45. 

w Pliilostr. V. Apoll. 1, .“IS; 
Diog. iii. 9. Tho nnonymious 
assertion in Arsen. Violet, cd. JIatx, 
508, and tho Florilegiiim * Monn- 
censo (Slob. Flor. cd. Alciuokc, 
'J'. iv. 285), Mo. 227^ that in old 
ago ho bccamo avaricious, is of tho 
samo kind. Seneca, v. C, 27, 5, 
remarks that ho was repronened 
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lias especially suffered at the hands of those who were 
themselves unable to grasp his ideas,®* Lastly, if we 
are to believe his accusers, ho not only, as an author, 
allowed himself numerous false assertions ®® respecting 
his predecessors, but also such indiscriminate quotation 
from their works, that a considerable portion of his own 
writings can bo nothing more than a robbery &oin 
them.®^ All these complaints, hoivever, so far as we are 


for taking monoy. Otliors (v. 
Bupr. Part i, p. 312, 8 ; and Diog. 
n. 81) that ho did not do so ovon at 
SjvacUBo. The sovonth letter re- 
cognises no reasoil for defending 
him a^inst the charge. 

® l)Jog. ri. C8. Against which 
it is unnecessary to refer to Pint. 
Dion 13, 19, and the quotations on 
p. 24, 47. 

The quotations given by 
Athenssus, xi. 50C e. sqq., d08 d. 
sqq,, have hnt little importanco. 
Some are plainly untrue (vide 
supra, p. 84, 76), or misrepresenta- 
tions: and the rest, oven if true, 
would not have much I'ororonoo to 
]?lato himself. On the other hand, 
we may see from the places quoted, 
pp. 29, 62 ; 82, 68, that Plato had 
occasion to explain his political 
inactivity and his relation to tho 
youngc^Dionysius. And wo may 
expect to find that both wero^ oast 
in. his teeth, just as his political 
idealism and his preference for 
aristocratic government must neces- 
sarilv have given olTenee. Cf. also 
Bop,*v. 472 A, 478 0, E. 

Cf. tho list of oiTonces in 
Athcn. V. c. 65, 67-61 ; tho correc- 
tion of which wo may spare our- 
selves, together with tho ohsurd 
complaints about tho fictitious 
spocclies which ho pots in the 


mouth of Socrates and other 1 
xi. 606 c. 507 c. ; Uiog. 33. 

So ho is said to have borrowed 
from Fhilolaus’ writings for his 
Timmus (v. supr. 20, 86), and from 
a work of Protagoras for tho Bo- 
jrablic (Aristox. and l%av, ap. 
Diog. iii. 87, 57). According to 
Porphyry ap. Euseh. Praparatio 
Evongelioa, x. 3, 24, ho is indebted 
to tho same source for his objec- 
tions to tbc Eloatics. Alcimus np, 
Diog. iii. 9 sq., reproached him 
with having taken the foundations 
of his system from Epicharmus: 

■ Thoopompns, ap. Athen. xi. 608 c., 
said that no borrowed most of his 
dialogues from Aristippus, Antis- 
thencB, and Jiryso. With regard 
to Epicharmus, the assertion is 
groundless, as has been shown in 
Vol, i. 428 sq. To tho statements 
of Aristoxemis and Theopompus 
no ono who knows the untrust- 
wortliiness of tho writore will Ijc 
inclined to give much weight. The 
statement of tho former (whom Ins 
assertions abont Socrates already 
suiSciontly characterise, supra, 
61 sq., 48, 54, 6, 59, 6) is im- 
probable on the face of it J if true 
nt nil, it can only have reference 
to Bomo unimportant points. And 
the same applies to Theopompus e 
story (cf, supra, 36, 81 )i opart from 
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in a position 1«» t.-st tlnnn. jipp-nr v» i ’ 

scarcely a fraction of tla'w "ill slinvl iii«- p;- '-- -' • ' 
invest igal inn awl tin* r.*vt nr.- -.upp'.:'.:! hy •v.A 
weak eviilence. ikat tWy .wpUt W't • • tV: ' 

reverence for llw rlmraelfr of «!i** pliil"' ''pl!*r 
is certain to ensw* fi*oin tW piTU'-al of In- •. * 

far as a man may lu’ l«y v,l>a! Iw ha* 

only the very Injila-.-t opinion ran I— <-f tj;* 

personality of 3’lato. 'lo appr*'i i:»V' h:*.:*. r , 

imwovor. ho must K< m»-a‘-nr«-«l hy :» » •.-•.v.'la:'.! thr.’ • 
account of his natural <li‘«p 'Mtiou !i««l hi- p : ' • 
Plato was a (Ireol;. awl h** 'va*. pr «r.«l * f I. H* 
belonjrecl to a rani: awl to a fatnily. th* pr- jtt.ia-. ■ 
well as the n<:lvanta*f<-s «*f wUit-h h*- v.i.- r >nt' !i' t" 
shave, lie livotl at a tina* nlo-n tlr<< i‘'' l-.a’l v-io h.* i 
tho hijzlu'sl- 'jKunt <if la-r national Hf«*, awl v.-a- 
tleclininp from political jm-atni-—. Hi- jK.’f.r.- 
ideal, arlapt 0(1 rntluT to ariisiic croatioji nisd • 
research than to practical action; which t« loh isc;. 
nourished and c<»nfirmcd hy the v.holi- c-.uj- - of hi» 
life, and the strong inlluonc«* of tlio tcratic S -h*-*!. 
could not fail to bo still furtln-r str*-JiiMh< w-d hy hi- 
own political oxperienccs. Wan sueb a i«-tnpi-r.no,<-n! 
and such influonces mi^ltl be evolv.-d all tin* virtue.- of 

tlio common Socr.ilicclcmpnl,w1iu-li ns to itio timii ntnl tin' iilicnssll- 
Plato (lid not nccil to Iinrruiw of in tlm PIiHpUu', sm' van fiti t i-, . 
anyone. Potpliyry's ns<crtion may fanlt wittj Inm f..r tiii> iti iir-lf, 
possibly linvc sonw basis of tnitli ; nml in buili v:i..'s br 
but it can Iinntly rcdoninl to pointol nnt Ids o-no-. .. in malin'- 
IWs discredit. Finally, if Plato n Ki iicral ivfri. no. l.i i!.i. Pul.a" 
svns indebted to Pliilolnus for llie Roa'.aii«, evi-ii if In- tia-. ii .t iKiincd 
constmclion of tlic cicinenis nnd J’liibilaiiD. 

pliysical science in Vide ptecciiiii** note, 
the Tiniicus, mid for tlio deductions . 
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a man and a pMlosoplier, bnt nought of the gi-andem- 
of a politician. Plato might desire the very best for 
his country, and be ready to sacrifice for her sake 
everything except his convictions : bnt that he should 
have thi-own himself into the turmoil of political life, 
for which he was quite unfitted,— that he should have 
lavished his soul's strength in propping up a constita- 
tion, the foundations of which he thought rotten,®®— 
that he should have used means that he felt to be use- 
less to stem the toirent of opposing fate . — that be, like 
Demosthenes, should have led the forlorn hope among 
the mins of Grecian freedom, — would be too much to 
expect. His province was to examine into State prob- 
lems and the conditions of their solution j their prac- 
tical realization he abandoned to others. Thus inner 
disposition and outward circumstances alike designed 
him for philosophy rather than state-craft. But even 
his philosophy Imd to be pursued difierently from that 
of Socrates, nor could his habits of life exactly resemble 
his master's. He desired to be trae in the main to 
the Socratic pattern, and no means to return to the 
mode of teaching adopted the Sophists.®^ But aim- 
ing as he did at the formation and propagation of a 
comprehensive system, — aphoristic conversation, condi- 
tioned by a hundred accidmital circumstances, was not 
enough for him • he wauted more extensive machineiy, 


95 Vide snpra; p, 

Eitter ii. 171 sqq. 

9? He not only took no fees for 
Ms teaching (Hog. hr. 2, and 
Prtleg. c. 5, cf. p. 314 4), strongly 
disapproving of tho Sophist^ con- 
duct In this respect (vide Voi. i. 


29, 62; ct p. 888 sq.), hut be also centred 
the form in which the Sophistic 
doctiine was ennndated (Protag. 
328 E sqq. ; 334 C ei-J^org. 

B. sq. ; Hip]^. 3fin. StS A. Cf. 
snpra, p- 26, 51}- 
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.skilled labour, iutellccfunl (|uicl ; lie wauled hearers 
who would follow his «*iu|uiries in Ihcir entire connec- 
tion, and dcvole lo lluun Ihcir whole time; his philoso- 
phy was forced lo withdraw itself from street and mar- 
ket, within the precinels of a .•school.'"* 

Here aln*ady were many deviations from the 
Socratic way of lift* : many more sprang from I’lato's 
own liabils and inclinations, which were generally 
opposed to it. .Simjilieity and temperance wt‘ro indeed 
required by his jirinciiilc.*,'''' and arc expressly ascribed 
to him but the entire freedom from wants and po.s.'ses- 
sions to wliieh Socrates attained, would not have suited 
a man of his education and circumstances, Jlimself 
full of artistic tn.sle, he could not deny all worth to life's 
external adornment s ; extending Itis scientitic rcsearcli 
unreservedly to all reality, lie could hardly, in owU- 
nary life, be so indill’erent to tlic out.ward, as they who, 
like Socrates, were satisfied with moral introspection. 
•Socrates, in .••pile of his auii-democr.atic politics, was, 
by nature, a thorough man of the people: Plato's per- 
sonality, like his ])hilosophy, bears a more aristocratic 


Cf. Uiog. 40 : tjcriirife Si xal 
airbt rk irXctOTO, KaOa rtvis ^avi. 
Oljmp. c. G. 

®® (7. specially liep. iii. 403 E 
sq.; Goi^. 4G4 IJ. 

ax) Vide tLo places quoted p. 28, 
oO; and Diog. 39. In the same 
connection we may notice tho 
doubtful talc in Stobmus, Flor. 17, 
3G (attributed to Pythagoras by 
Flor. jltonac. 231), of his pouring 
away tho water with which ho 
meant to quench his thirst, ns an 
exercise of self-denial. 


Flnto is indeed said not lo 
havo disdained n certain amount of 
luxury in domestic management 
(Diog. vi. 2G) ; some of his pupils 
were lidiculcd by contemporary 
comic writers on account of their 
ilno clolhes and their liaughty be- 
haviour. (Atheuro. xi. 509; xii. 
.544 sq.) On tho other hand, 
Seneca ad IIolv. 12, 4, says that 
Plato only had three slaves; his 
Will in Diog. iii, 42 mentions 
five. 
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Sfcniup. Ko lovos to simt lumsclf up in Ju» own circle, 
to wml off what is vulgar and distiirbi))g; 3)ia intomsli 
and fiolicifcucTo arc not for all without distinction, but 
only or cJiicny for tlio olocli who tiiv cfipahht of sharing 
his culture, 3ns Icnowlodgo, 3ns view of life. Tho avia- 
tocraoy of iiitolligonca on wliich hia State rests has dooji 
TOots ill tho character of Plato. But 2n*Dciso3y to tliis. 
ciroihnstauco ara owing tho gmndour and coniplctonoss 
that make his chai’octor in its jmrticnlar S 2 )]joj*o miigno. 
As Plato in Jiis cajmeity of philosopher unites tho 
lioldest idealism with rare acuteness of ihougJifc, a di.s- 
2 )osibion for abstract critical enquiry with ilio freshness 
of artistic ci^ntivoness j — ,so does lie, ns a man, combine 
severity of moi'al princi])Ios^'® with lively susceptibility 
for beauty, nobility and Joftineas of mind with fcondor- 
ucss of feeling, passion with self-control,’”® ontlinsiasni 
for Ills pnrposo wirti philosophic calm, gravity with 
mildness, iiiagnaniraity with human kindliness, 
dignity’^” with gentleness. ITo is great Ijfocnuso he 
know how to blond those ai^parently conflicting tvmils 


An opilnpli In Diog. 48 crUs wp rb r inoflcl of gonllonoRR. 
iiim ffbi^po(rii>Tf rrfio^iipup OtnjTiov ( 'f. Uw qtiotRlioHS in I’ftrt i. p. 

^ffci re Stsal^. 

To this belongs tho woH' 
known talo, llwt rJiito nskod n 
frioncl io olinstiso bis sbivo boennRO 
ho liimsoir WRR iingry. Anotboir 
Tcnion is, tbflt bo snicl to tbo bIrvo 
liimsolf, ‘Ijiiokily for yon, I nro 
angry: or yon would got stnpcs. 

I’lnt. do odncnliono 2 >aoroTttTn, 14, 
p. 10 ', do Bom numfins vindiolo, 1>, 
p. fi5I. Son. do Jto iii. S; 

JDiog. 38 «!.? Slob. FJor. 20, 43, 


57; Flor. Mon. 234. Pcrbnps it 
is with rofcronco to Ibis Rlory that 
Tliomistins, Or. 2, 80 d., holds him 


2SC,0. 

JRi A. (icanlifn! instnnoo is given 
by MHru, V. II. iv. 0. 

lOB Ilcraulidcs ap, J)iog. 3C lolls 
n», tlml in his youth ho mvor 
allowed biinsolf to langb iniinodoi^ 
atoiy ; and Ailiun, V.^ II. iii. 3ft, 
Rays Inngbler wan forbidden in tbo 
Old Academy. IVo need not (nkc 
oiilior of lliOflO wlftlonwiits IjtoTftHyi 
but they »bow limt I’Jnlo was re* 
gnirded as a voi^j' serious character. 
Anotbor instmico isgiven by Senecs, 
do Ira ii. 21, 10. 
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into unily. io coinploincnfr opposilos l)y menus of 
each oilier, lo dcvolope. on nil sides Ihc cxnljcrnucc of 
liis powers and enpnbilifies inlo n perfeef harmony,^”' 
without losing himself in their multiplicity. Thnt 
moral beauty and soundness of the whole life, which 
Plato, ns a true Ctreek, requires before all things,*®** he 
has, if liis nature be trul}’ represented in his works, 
brought to typical perfection in his own peiwnality.*®® 
Nor is the picture marred by incougi*uity of outward 
semblance uithinward reality, for his bodily strength and 
beauty have been especially recorded.*”' Hut through- • 
out, the most striking peculiarity of the philosopher is 
that close ceunection of his chnrncttT with his scientific 
aims, which he owes to the Socratic school. The 
moral perfection of his life is rooted in the clearness of 
his understanding ; it is the light of science which dis- 
perses the mists in his soul, and causes that Olympian 
serenity which breathes so refreshingly from his works. 
In a word, Pinto's is an Apollo-like nature, and it is 
a fitting testimony to the impression produced by 


Olympiodorns snys (C G) of 
Flato nnd Ilomcr, Si}o yhp afirai 
V'UXat X^yoPTai ycvlaOai irwap- 
ft6vioi. 

Hop. iii. 401 B sq.; 
403 C. Fliilob. G4 C sq. ; GG A. 

Cr. also FaniotiuB np. Cic. 
Tusc. i. 32, 79, nnd ilio verses of 
Arislotlo quoted, ii. 9, 2, 2nd edit, 
iio Epict. Biss. i. 8, 13, KoKbs 
nXdrui' Kal Iffxvpbs. Eiirtlier 
of. Apul. dogm. Flat. 1, nnd the 

Q uotations supra 339, 1, 242, 2, on 
’lato’s build and gj'mnastic dex- 
terity. Among tbo porlmits of 
Plato (on vbieb seo Viseonti, leono* 
grapbio grecqnc, i. 1G9 [228] sq.). 


tbo BtntiicUc, n drawing of wbicli 
•Tnlin nficr Brniiii, blon. Ined. d. 
Instil, iii. 7, bnd prefixed to bis 
edition of tbo Symposium (tbo 
original has vnnisbed), is tbo only 
ono wbicb bears bis namo and dis- 
plays any likeness. Ollier supposed 
busts of Flnto represent Asclcpios 
or tlio bcnnled Dionysos. I'ba- 
vorinus in Diog. iii. 25 menliuiis n 
stntuo on bis tomb by Silanion. 
According to Pint. ndul. ct nmor. 
0 . 9, p. 53, Pinto bnd bigb sbonldoi's 
wbicli bis alTcctcd admirers tried 
to imitate, and according to Diog. 
5, n tbin clear voice. 
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himself on liis contemporaiies, and by his writings on 
a^r generations, that many myths should have placed 
him, like Pythagoras, in the closest union with the god 
who, in the bright olearaess of his spirit, was to the 
Greeks the very type of moral beauty, proportion, and 
hannony.”! 


Tl>is liad influonco in 
llie colebmtion of liia birthday 
feast, and poi'haps oven in tlio par- 
ticular date asBiened for it : vido 
fKipr. 338, 1. find from Diog. 
2 (Olytnp, 1 . ProL 1), Pint. Qu. 
Conv. viii. 1, 2, 4 : Apnl. dogm. 
PI, 1, M\. Y, H. X. 21, that m'on in 
Spousinpus’ timo tlio talo went 
that Plato was a son of Apollo. 
As throwing light on tlio origin 
of thoso stories, Sloinhart (PI, L. 
8, 30, 2821 refers to the ^ Greek 
onltus of ncrooB, and particularly 
to the similitr stories about Alox* 
under; ho indeed conjectures that 
it was owing to these same stories 
tliat pcopio wished to place Plato 
as a spint-horo beside tlio deified 
world-conqueror; for wo cannot 
boliovo dial this legend bclonra to 
tJio time of Speusippus. 1 think 
wo aro not entitied to deny tho 
posrilnlily of this; especially as 
tho stories abont Pythagoras ofler 
n still closer parnliol than the 
stories abont Alexander (cf. Yol. i. 
265 sq.). However, it cannot bo 
proved that the further amplifica- 
tion of the myth was already knojvn 
to SpeusippuB, according to^ which 
a vision had forbidden Arisfo to 


touch his wifo before the birth of 
her first child. At tho most im- 
portant crisis of his life ho is said 
to have been introduced to Socratea 
a significant dream ns the swan 
ot Apollo, supra, i>. !), ifi. JIo 
himsolf dreamed, just before bis 
death (according to Olymp. 6, 
Prolog. '1), that no bad become n 
s^van. Wo may recognise the 
theme of all tbeso myths in tho 
i’luedo,^ 85 II. Ijnter writers com- 
pare him, ns Physician of Sonls, 
with Apollo's other son, Asclopins, 
the Physician of the llody. (Cf. 
Iliog. 45 ; tho idea can bardiy bo 
his own ; out of bis epigram Otrmp. 

G makes an epitaph ; and the Prol. 
G, with some ndmtions, an oracle.) 
'Pile pleasing story (given in Gfc. 
Div. 1 . 3G, 78, Vai. mux. i. C, ext, 
3; Olym^ I), of the bees on Hy- 
mottns feeding the child Plato with 
their honey, is brouglit by the Fn>}. 

C 2, into connection uith a sacri- 
fice to tho shepherd god Apollo. 
Probably, howoror, it had an in- 
dependent origin in the ApoUina 
myth, as a natnral symbol lor one 
from whoso lips, as from Nestor's, 

' flowed forth sjiccch, sweeter than 
honey.’ 
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PLATOS WHlTINt;.**. KNtJl’lKY AS TO TlUt (■«>Ml*t.i:ri.NK-': 

ANP oKNi'iNKMiss tn* ofit i'oi.i.r.rrn»N. 


Tim most el«‘<|Ui‘nl nmmniUMU lli«' I’lni^nir .‘•pirii, 
and tluj most imjiorciiit sourff for »»ur hnottli rl«.».» fi}' 
the* Platonic doctrim*. ar<* in llu* wriiinjrs “f th«* pliil'*- 
sopher hiinsolf.’ Ilis litorsiry activity oxt^-nds rtv«*r tin* 
grcalor part of his life, a period of inori* than fifty 
ycav.s,* — and by a special favour of Fortum*, it ha*» .*>0 
happened that not one of the works which he inteudi-d 
for publicity has been lost. 'Phis is at atiy r:»te :i 

* Sclilcicrninclior,l’lntoirs\\Vrl;c, Sclirift., ISi’il, It. v. Sii-in, 7 
G Bdc. ISlM (-lul cilitii)n islii). Iturlu r r.. (•i'm'Ii. il. I’l.it. miI. I, V. 
Ast, I’lntou'ii IjcIkmi h. Srliririon, IS«VJ-1SGI. .ScJjnarfi'lnni«ll, *li< 
1810. Soclicr, I'clicr I'liiloiiV Saniiiiliin;: il. jilat. Solinft. 
Scliriftcn, 1820. llcnimnn, Gos* Itnnilr, riat.Sluilii'ii, lS.’iS. GnUt*. 
cMclitc tind ijyhtcni ties l'lnt<inii;> Plato, tl vuls.. IStifi. Ilil'biiiK. 
inuB, 1880, i*. :1-I8 ^ llittor, Ucnci. Kiitw. il. plat. liIi-oiiK'liro, 

Gescliiclito dcr I’liilosopliu*, vol. ii. Part ii. 

181-211. BraiidiH, Gricch.-ISum. * \V(< bliall find that in all jm** 
Fkil. ii. n. 151-182. Stnlllmuni, li.’iliility Kcvornl of his dialogiifs 
in his IntroductioiiH. Stoinliart, in mrc roni])oscd, partly after tin* 
the Introductions to Pinto's Works, death of Mucnitcs, partly perhaps 
translntcdbyJIiillor, 1850. Snekow, oven before; ancient testimony 
Dio 'NMsscnschnniicho nnd Kiinst* nbundnntly pnivc.s his having' eon- 
Icrischc Form dcr Plntonischcn tinned his literary labours to the 
Schriften, 1855. Mnnk, Die Nnlur> last (ride pit. 3; 3.5, 78). Thu 
liclic Ordniing dcr Plat. Schrillcn, Daws aro said to have been found 
1857. SuBcmibI, Dio GenotiBcho unflnished after his death (Diog. 
Fntwickeinngder Plat. Phil., 1855. iii. 37), nnd thoro is also iutcnml 
TJeborweg, Untorsuchungeniiberd. evidence that this work was Ids 
lilchthcit und Zeitfolgo dcr Plat. latest (vide subtor). 
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Dipcomves ‘ ' 


cncc Irt a uun-ly nally 
iitlcraiii'a «-f I'laln'i* 

IfiC. ci*. Stl'dllllll. "'•'■I- 
MS), iTaii'C in ilii-! fa* f. a* ffwinK 
to 'ATi^^otl^'‘v. iiivnrial-l' tu'tnf.i, 
ini'toatl of tin* iin-Miit rri*i a j-i't 
tcnfc Imi‘1 ftaiiii, nnil an <-:al r *• 
portion wou!»l ^viU^au^ lia\f 
received fojhc fiiitlior iK'ti*T. 1 1*" 
Statpfatit lifW ■! lat:*! 

llu’rcforc K* a ii i."' ia* 

chitlci] in *rtir o^IKtIs'' ii <f I'lal**'* 
wori:!*, I'illior wriUi n by I'lai > 

Bcl^ «r rl*’" an *•( I'Ja- 

tonic ilorlriiipf. In tli** *<-••*«! 
passagu (I'atI. An.*, Aii*'*'!'* 
only a ^\;i^l<•n ir. ati--* l-y 
ycypau/itrai t'let f /at it: asil J<r 
tins vfo uuut not tliit.U «•{ :.ny « f 
tlic l’lal<tnic writinj;'* 1».»\«* 

KUrvivdl to ii", l»( f aw <’ tliat «Vj: « 
tntion for any mn* of tlii-in » r f«-r 
any pani^rn]i1i ont of of t!.< ::i 
would Irt viTy rlratij:**; atnl tl;«* 
quotation of AtUtolIc, al*'itr. tlo* 
birds liciii^ |iln«vv| partly in tin- 
same class wit it tUc n^pratio atiiwal*', 
partly in aiinilicr cln*'S, i> mil to !••• 
Ibiind in tlic pa'-’a^*"' t*« wliirli <iin* 
would most ivndilr turn in tliis 
case, Snpli. 2‘Jt» A'lq. -. rolil. 201 
3) (tbo former nassaj'e is r-jfi'm-d to 
by llormnnn, i'Int. h'.i| ; SuK-milil, 
loc. cif. Pilger iibcrdic Allii'ti">*<l, 
Plat. iSopli. (i, tlio latter by I'eWr- 
weg, loc. cit. 1S3 Fq.). ' (In flio 
contrary, the Siaipiirtit licrc arc not 
rcfciTcd to Plato, and fo far the 
^assago in Part. Aniin. fa/xn Uy 
titdf, would not cnntnulict the Flip- 
position of iStickow (I'orm u. 
Plat, Schr. 97 sq.) that the ytypafi^ 
ylvtu Scocp/o-cK wero neither a 
written^ treatise of Plato's, nor an 
exposition^ of IMatonio doclrines. 
(Snekow is entirely mistaken in 
anymg that they could not bo so 
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»j!s. f:. iv. irit'rj 

»-f . j:,*! • .p • 

v!-'’! I'l :• 

PJii!”j'..!ioi;» s!i Afi-l !•- lir' <*, 
<" rj. .'o I* , *. 1 . ; *•. 

"•** ♦j t •< •« 3 ^* 5 ! J.l « ,S*”. !.%? 

at 1 , It In: r tt.li; p.-.*.;? 
wh'i'i Is j, • i.i' .. 

i'lfl.i:i-v. i.(t]isis:*. ’J }.' Aa.-.».*r,i 

r»f*‘ii'*d t*i liv Ail'l. lb- ti-:’.- 

foils ctiissi I f ;,l! M:tJ J,;',,:. 

dans’ I’M-ti-mf', ii-* 1 isi i* A*'--. 1 
cmic I p.h»» -1 ni.d 1 . 1-1 il » n ■ 

(■mnu-iaiiiinF, ’I'lin «. . i f 

Hteh n wiiiin;.; is thi<uti by tlsr 
fact that lfiaip / at,t m,- attiili’^t* I 
to Spca*iiipw. (Uiiig. iv. .*. . X. i,.. 
cratfs (lb. Kf, i-nd Asi‘l..t!f 
JI )ing. V. 'ja. .‘tiinpl. t ’.ii.-y , .sVKot, 
III Ariit. -l"^ b. -Iti; ilii« Ai.iliaii 
np. Hose, Ari*-t. l'n»’,:in. in riib vul. 
Jlerl. Anul. AriM. 1 - 171 . .VJ ' ; Her. 
inodortis an. Simpl. PIiva, .',1 b. 
(IranFcrihed in my lliitrili* d.. 
Jleriiiodoro, p. 20 , mid Su-s-miljl'rt 
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unwritten doctrines * ^ — originally never daimed to be 
the works of Plato at all.® There is no gi-ound even for 


48, 2, 2nd edU. 

^ Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. 13. Aristoao 
says, after bo has mentioned the 
dotorniinations of the Timtous 
about space, SXKov Sk tpSttw iK& 


ini'. 


Genet. Entw. ii. 522), seems to 
rofor to Platonic discoursos in 
'which such classifications occurred. 

The assumption (Alberti Geist. und 
Ordn. d. Fiat. Sohrf. 37, 64), that 
Anstotio was himself the composer re \iyuv rb nera\i)VTiKbv xal iv 
of tlio Siatpiffat which ho rofera to, roU \eyo/tii>ois iypdAois Siym 
is rendered highly imprabablo by “ ‘ 

ihO' way in which they are cited 
and criticised; if the Staipiffeu 
attributed to Aristotle by the later 
writers were the same as those from 
which Dioe. iii, 80-109 borrowed 
wbat be tolls us, with repeated re* 
fcrenco to Aristotle, about tho Fia< 
tonio Classifications, the^ cannot 
be either (as Buckow thinks loc. 
oit. 96) a work of Aristotle, or 
one need by him, but merely a 
work of the later schools. Jnst as 
little can we look for tbo Auupiffen 
referred to in Aristotle’s exposition 
of the Platonic discourses on tho 
Good (with Brandis, Do perd. 

Arist. libiis 12). (On these dis- 
oonrses of. Part ii. b. 48, 2, 2nd 
edit.) Wo should sooner look for 
tho reference in tho Hypa^ S6y- 
futra, (wdo p. 382, 2), Philop. loo. 
cit. ; Karston do IHat. opist. 218 ; 

Sebaarsobmidt, Samml. d. Plat 
Bohr. 104; still the difierent do- 
notation makes us suppose different 
writings. But however that may 
bo, in any case we cannot consider 
tho Auuf^ffeis referred to by Aiis- 
totio to be either a Flalonic or an 


ofMs TOJ» ToTor Kttl rifp 

tti5r4 direfih^aro. It is manifest 
that no Platonic written treatise 
can bo intended by these dypa^ 
dSypara; yet on tho other hand 
this name is not suited for a refor- 
onco to an oral discourse ns such ; 
wo can therefore only understand 
by it a oollcotion of notes of such 
Platonic views as wore still up to 
that time A‘ypa0a, embodying tho 
contents of Platonic discourses. 
Tho way, however, in which tho 
allusion is mode prooludos tho 
supposition tliat Aristotle inmsolf 
was the author of this collectiou 
(as Pliilm. ib., Scfaol. in Ar. .Wl b, 
25, and Gen. otCorr. 50 b. thinks) ; 
and though Simplicius (Phys. 12G 

a. ni. 127 a. o, Schol. in Ar. 371 

b. is, 372 a. 21) is right in referring 
tho dypa^a Siyp. to dypwpw, tnrov- 
<rlai of Plato, still ho is hardly 
justified in understanding by them 
mmwlai specially on tho Good. 
Themist. on tbo passage (p. 259, 
Speng.), states on mere conjcclttre 
(bis own or some one’s else) that 
in tho iyp. ody/i. Plato represonfod 
matter ns participating in the ideas 
not Kurd piOtfyv, as in the Timasu^ 
but KoS’ bpAuvan Anstotio i» 


Aiistofelian writing. Tho Auupi- 

cets which were subsecuently our- -r— — • - ^ . , . 

rent nndcr the name of one or tho sneaking moroly of ® . 

other of these two philosopbets can the denotation of tlio participating 
only ho considered as a post. Aristo- matter itself. ^ . 

teliL inteniolatien or perhaps a »The expressions Ans^ 

recasting of the older woik. Top. vi. 2, 140 n. , 

»Cf.p. 26, 63, 64, andPartii. b. Platonic ocenrrod not in w* 
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lliinking lliat any Platonic writing was ever more coiu- 
l)k*to tlian it is now.® 

Forfcimo lias inclecil bcstowctl less care on the purity 
of the Platonic collection. .ISvcn the learned among 
the Greeks regarded as spurious several of tlio writings 
that bore Plato’s name;”* the critics of ourowncentuiy, 


writingfl, 1)iit in orni discoiirscs; 
wlmtcvcr in Timicns’ I'lntonic 
Lexicon is nlicn to I’lnlo’s works 
ns wc linre tlicin, conics gcnemlly 
not fiom I’lnln, but fmui nnolhcV 
writer; vido Hermann, I’lsto, sutG. 
As rcgnnls the rcmnrkablo state* 
iiient of nn obscura niytli-writcr of 
the middle nges (in A.* mini's Anct. 
(.'lass. 183) ^ who amicals to an 
alleged ' Pliilosoplius ' of I’lato in 
snpnort of a very un*l’Intanic view 
of tnc origin cf tlio belief in Gods, 
cf. Sclinarscbmidt, Snmml. d. plat. 
Sebr. 89. 

I* For, from hrciinndcr, w. 
iviSciKT. p. 1-t.T W. 337 Sp. (6 yoVv 
llXcir(i)i' {ifii'Oi' roD vavris rds itfiaiw 
iraXc? iv Kpirfa) wo cannot con- 
clndc that this rhetorician had tho 
Ciitias in a more coiiiplcto form 
than wc hare. Ilnd this been so, 
still further traces of it would havo 
been nresen'ed; whereos wo sco 
from Flnt. Solon, 32, that in Flu* 
torch’s tiino only the introduction 
and tho beginning of tho narra- 
tive remained ; his words seem 
rather to bo merely an inexact ex- 
pression, meaning that the sub- 
ject of tho Timams was treated in 
tho beginning of tho Critins as a 
Jiymn of praise to the Cosmos, 
because Timnms hero prays to tho 
God, whoso origin ho has described, 
that, in case ho has nttered any- 
thing wap& /U\os, God \rauld rds 
vhjfifLtKovpTa vmetv. 


All the lost dialogues (vido 

р. •Ill, 3) and those of tho exist- 
ing number marked in the editions 
as Dialog! nollii, except tho Clito- 
plion (vide Hermann, pp. 42-1,594, 
‘Jpn, ct cel.), liivcn in ancient 
times tho Kpinomis (Diog. iii. 37, 
Siiid. ^t\6<ro^ot. I’rolegg. in Plat. 

с. 25, following Procitis; iras by 
many ascribed to Philippus of Upus, 
the second .-Vlcibiadcs (yVthcn. xi. 
50C e.l, to Xenophon (this cannot 
possibly be right), nnn tho Antc- 
mstni and Hipparchus were con- 
sidered doubtful (Tlirasj'lus, ap. 
Diog. ix. 37, and JEl. V. IT. viii. 2 
respectively). On tho contrary, it 
is scarcely crediblo that Paniotiiis 
actually condemned tho Phaido as 
spurious, in order to dcpiiro tho 
belief in immortality of tho autho- 
rity of Plato (.-Vsclepius, Schol. in 
Ar. 57G a. 39. Anthol. Gncc. ix. 
358 ; according to David, Schol. in 
Ar. 30 b. 8 Syrian, as our text 
stands, tho latter Epigram was 
written on tho Phtedrus, for which, 
however, tho Plucdo is obviously 
to be road); this statement seems 
to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of tho tradition of Pa- 
metins’ doubts as to the genuineness 
of tho Ph(edo,_and of his opposition 
to the Platonio doctrine of immor- 
tality (Cic. Tusc. i. 32, 79). Had 
bo declared tho Phiedo spuiioas on 
tho grounds stated, he would have 
qiared himself this (^position. 
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■ sometimes unanimously, sometimes by an orerwhelming 
majority, hare rejected a still greater number; others 
are yet upon their tiial, and among these, as fonnerly 
happened on the first appearance of Ast^^ and Socher,“ 
is to be found more than one work the repudiation of 
which would considerably affect our api)rehension of 
the Platonic philosophy. Though an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of this subject would exceed the limits of the 
present treatise, wo must to a ceitain extent 
it, and notice the points of view on •wliich our judg- 
ment of it depends. With regard then first to tlie 
external evidence, from the consideration of which eveiy 
such enquhy must start, — by far the most imiwrtant is 
that of Ai'istotle. For setting this aside, veiy fe>v re- 
marks of ancient authors concerning the works of Plato 
have been handed down to us,^^ either from his own or 


Flntou's Lcbcn nnd Schriflen, 
1816. 

^3 Uobor Platon's Scliriften, 1820. 

13 Isocrates certainly seems to 
mean Plato’s imVitical Trritings by 
bis mention (Fbilippic 13, 'written 
34G 1I.C.) of vb/xou sal woXirefats 
Tois i/vb rflv ao^urrQy yeypafifUrats. 
Still Ibis reference, if tue passage 
bo taken by ifeelff cannot prove 
that Plato was tbo only one or 
tbo first 'who had written on tho 
formation of tbo state and on 
laws; wo know of sovcral similw 
works, besides those of Plato, in 
tiio period before Isocrates; tho 
noXtTcta of Protagoras, tho work of 
AnlisUiones rr. v6nm ^ v. vahTdas 
(Diog. vi. 16), those of Phaleas and 
Hippodamus (Arist. PoKt. ii. 7, 8, 
who also 1267 b. 37, 1268 a. 6, in 
rofomneo to tho latter of tho two, 
expressly mentions his proposals.ns 


regards tho vbfioi), and Polit. 1, 6, 
1266 a. 7, Arist. speaks of voXXo! 
ray iy Tois iv/xois, who dispute tlie 
right of cnslaring captives made 
in war. Still less can wo, with 
Snekow (Form. d. plat. Sclir. f03 
sq.) infer from tho plural ttw^umir, 
that Isocrates attribuloJ the Re* 
public nnd tho Laws to different 
authors ; of. Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
184 sq. From the stalomBBt of 
Tbcopompus, quoted p. 38, 9-1, 
ivo cannot gather what Hntonic 
writings ho had boforo him. On 
the contrary, it appears from Pint* 
An. Procr. 3, 1 ; Alex, on Wetaph. 
1001 a. 27 ; cf. Arist. Do Ccelo, ^ 
10, 279 b. 32 ; and other anthon- 
tios to bo mentioned Infer on, that 
XoBoentteB noticed the Timicos; 
according to Suid. SBr®*/** “® 
also wrote vepl r^t TMrayot 
TToXtre/as; Diog. iv. 83, boa- 
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Ihc suec(?pt1in«r cpnl niT ; ami Hipso rolnte almost- ont-irclv 
to wrilinafs which Arislot^o. too. tlisUncl-lv ascribes to 
Plato. 'JWarils the. oml of the third century. Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium lir.st. arranged a portion of the 
works in those five Trilogies which we know from 
Biog. iii. til :’■’ and fully two centuries later. Thrasylus 
made a catalogue- of them in nim* Tetralogies,’* which 
catalogue, with a few very unimportant exceptions, 
contains all the writings transmitted to us as Platonic.’* 
Grote’’ thinks wo may place entire contidence, not onl}’ 
in the statements of Aristophanes, but even in the cata- 
logue of Thrasylus. It cannot be supposed, he argues, 
that the school of Athens, which was continued in an 


over, inenlions only n trc.'itiso r. latter ilinlogiio was written by 
vo\iTtlat. Theoplirnstns rcrorti to (’rantor (siiprn, p. CPU cl. SncI edit.) ; 
the Tiin.TUs (I'm^s^ni. *J-S, .14—10 the .Stoic rcrsieiis wrote nprninst 
'Winiin;) to tiic; IjOws (xi. Pl.5 14). Pinto’s Laws, 200-250 n.c. (Dios'. 
See I'r. 07, 5 (Sioiwus, Florilesinm vii. OG). 

44, 22, end). Kndemns, Ftli. I'Ind. ** I'lic first included tlic Depub- 
vii. 14, 1247, b. 15, ninst ivtur to lie, Timnns, Critias ; the second tbo 
the Eutli3'dciiiU8 (270 D sq., 281 Sophist, Politicus, Crntrlns; the 
]1), iiinsiniicli ns wbnt is hero third the Laws, Slinos, Epinomis ; 
cinoted ns iijocratic is to he found the fourth the Tlicsetctus, Entliy- 
tncrc nnd there only ; Kth. Eud. phro, Apology ; the fifth tlio Crito, 
vii. 13, 1240, h. 34, seems to Plncdo, the "Letters; 't& 5’ SWa 
refer to the Protagoras, 3.52, B, icaO' {» irat urdicrus.’ Suchow, 
C; and Eth. End. iii. 1, 1229, n. Form. d. pint. Schr. 163, I think 
15, to Frotng. 3G0 D ; Eth. End. wrongly, iienies that this division 
vii. 5, G, 1239, b. 13, 1240, h, 17, into trilogies ronlly belongs to 
seems to ho connected with tho Aristophanes. 

Lysis, 2 14 C sq., for hero tho Ap. Diog. iii. fiG sq. 

Endemian text comes nearer the ^ Besides the dialogues men- 

Flntonic dialogue than tho par- tioned p. 4G, 5, thore arc wanting 
nllel passage of the Eicomachean in it only tho tiro small dialogues 
-Ethics, ix. 10, 1159, h. 7. Aris- w. Sexafov nnd ir. dper^r, tho Dcfini* 
totio (vide sup. 38, 94) speaks of tions, and tho Letters nos. 14-19, 
tho Platonic llcpublic ; Diccenrehus first_ admitted by Hermann in his 
of tho Fluednis ?ap. Diog. iii. 38) ; edition. 

Timon of tho Timrons (vide p. 20, Pinto and tho other Com- 

88) ; the first commentary on the panions of Socrates, 1; 133 sq. 

E 2 
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unbmJceii line from its commeaoemmt, shodd not 
mv'o been completely and accumtely informed of all 
tliafc its founder had imfcten. On the eontnuy, there 
cfan he no doubt that his very handwriting was care- 
fn/iy prcseiTed there ; and the members of the Academy 
vcro thus in a position to furnish the most trnstwoilhy 
information to anyone who sought it, conceming the 
authenticity or the text of a Platonic work. Sudi an 
opportunify would surely not have been neglected ]jy 
Demetrius Phalereus and his successors at the foundii:^ 
of the Alexandrian Libraiy. They would mther hare 
procured copies of the original manuscripts of Plato> or 
have instituted encjuiries in Athens as to the authenti- 
city of the works which they received into their collec- 
tion, causing a catalogue to be made of all the un- 
doubted writings; and since Aristophanes certainly 
and Thrasylus -probably, followed in their catalogues 
the Alexandrian tradition, the statements of these writers 
may be fairly supposed entitled to a high degree of 
credit. Tliis theory, however, rests wholly upon a series 
of uncertain presupposilitms. It may be that the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Plato, or copies of his works used 
by bimsftlf, were preserved in the Academy, though 
not a particle of historical evidence on the subject 
exists ; but even supposing such to have been the case, 
who c a« guarantee that not only Plato's personal dis- 
ciples, but their successors, were so conmeedof the 
completeness of their collection, and so jealously watch- 
M over its purity, as to deny admittance to eveiy 
book not inclnded in it, and represented to them as 
Platonic ? Not to mention that there are many con- 
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ceivable cases m ' Svliicji tlie mnuascriiit collection in 
2)os8essio]i of the school might harie to be completed 
by genuine Platonic worlcs.^® And granted that the 
Academy had indeed never admitted any spurious writ- 
ing into their libraiy, how can we be sure that the 
Alexandrian librarians were equally scrupulous ? They 
certainly might, on the above 2>i*esupposition, have in- 
formed themselves in Athmis as to the works which 
were there acknowledged to be authentic, but how can 
we Icnow that they actuall}’^ did this ? There is not the 
slightest warrant for the assertion; but on the other 
hand we are told that the high ^wices paid for writings 
in Alexandria and Pergamns gave gi'eat encom*agement 
to forgery,'® and that in particular many works were 


If wo suppose that loiters of 
riato really existed, there is no 
necessity that copies^ of thorn 
should 1)0 found in his litcraiy 
remains; supposing that tho libra- 
ries of Speusippus and Xenocrates 
met with any accident, as might 
easily havo happened during tho 
struggles of the Diadochi for the 
possession of Athens, or that somo 
of thoir parts were lost, nothing 
would have remained but to supply 
them - from mthout. However, 
we cannot take into account these 
nossibilities, as has been said: it 
IS sufficient that we know nothing 
ns to how Plato’s WTitings were 
preseiwed in his school, or what 
precautions were taken^ to main- 
tain the collection in its integrity. 

10 Galen in Hippocr. de nat. 
hem. 1, 42, xr. 105, E: vp\p yip 
rois ip 'AKe^pSpelq. re Kol Hepyi^ 
yepiffBai /SanXect M Krfyrei Pi^up 
^CKofnpLii$ivTas oiiiva ^cv9wr ^e- 


yiypavTo ffHyypaft/ta, XofipdpeiP S' 
ap^apipup purOSp tup xofuiSprup 
airms irC^pa/i/M iraXanD rifor 
dpSpSi, oZrus ijSii woXXd ^evSQs 
imypd^opres iKbpiiw. (Similarly 
Simpl. in Categ. 2 e. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a. infra.) Galen obviously 
goes too far hero in supposing that 
ueforo the establishment of these 
two great libraries there had. been 
no foiging of books ; and still less 
can w'e agree \nth the conolnsion 
of Grotc (loc. cit. 155), that as the 
rivalry of these two libraries fot 
gave occasion for such forgeries, 
and the library of Feigamus was 
not founded till 230 b.c., we are 
rot to suppose any forgeries before 
this time. Of this supposed rivals' 
Galen says nothing; ^iKori/teTirOai 
means simply to seek after reputa- 
tion or glory in anything, to dis- 
play zeal; Sinrolimns uses the 
word nrovSdiitp for it. 
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falsely attributed to ^istotle, in order that they mia-ht 
be boHgbt by Ptolemy Pliiladelphus.^® TITieii Tre far- 
ther cousiderJthe state of literaiy critidsm in the post 
Ai’istotelian period, it seems unreasonable to credit the 
Alexandrians with haring tested the aiithenticily 
of works bearing illusfaions names, so carefully and 
accurately as Grofe presupposes. The catalogues of 
Aristophanes and Thrasjlus therefore merely prove 
that the writings they include were held to he Platonic 
at the lime of these grammariansi whether they really 
were so or not, can only be determined by a particular 
enquiry into each work, according to the general i-ules 
of criticism. 

The statements of Aristotle afford a much safer 
criterion ; ^ but even with regard to these, the case is 
by no means so simple as might be supposed. In the 
first place, it is sometimes doubtfid whether the writing 
or the passage which refers to a saying of Plato's in 
truth emaTiates from Aristotle; and this doubt lias 
already destroyed or weakened the argumentative force 
of some quotations.** But even though the Aiistotelian 


» Cf. Part iii h. 87, 6, 2nd 
edit. 

® A collection of all the re* 
ierences in Aristotle to Plato’s 
-tnrittngs was attempted bj Trend- 
lenbni^, Plat, de id, et nam. doclr. 
13 sq. ; then in mjr PJaton. tStnd. 
201 so. ^>exfc Snekow (Form, d, 
plflt. Sebr. 40 sq.), t'eberwee 
(UntcK. plat. Sebr. 131 so.}, and 
SchaaKchmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Sebr. 90 eq.) tlioron^hly c,xanjmed 
these evidences. Still, Bonite, in 
bis Index Arisfotelicas, 598 sq., 
gives the most cxbanstive cato- 


logne of them. To this rercrence 
is to be made in case of dialcgnes, 
the citations from which in whai 
follows are not disenssed in detail. 

^ As tbe cifstion of the Laws 
(ir. 715, E sq.) at the end of the 
qinrious work w. cioytot', p. 401 ; 
of the Tim»os (77 B), v. 

I, 815 a. 21 ; of the Kutbrdemas 



iion of the Sophist al«o (254 A) i 
the xi. Bfc. of the Jlctapliysics 
c. 8, 1004, b. 29, might also be 
claimed, hecaase not merely is the 
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nuthorsliip of a passage apparently relating to Platonic 
■writings bo fully cstablisbcd, the refei’ence is not 


second port of tliis book decided^’ 
snnrions, but tbc gciiiiincncsB of 
tuc lint is nnj'tliing* but lirnilr 
cstnblislicd (c. 1-8, 10G5, n. 2G). 
Still, _ nIiLcr repented exnininntioii, 
1 think it is more prebnbly nn 
earlier abstract, perhaps a rough 
sketch noted down by Aristotle lor 
the pnriioscs of bis lectures, rather 
than n Inter epitome of Bks. iii. 
iv. vi. The quotation of tbo 
Apolog 3 * and of the Mencxenus, in 
the 3^ Jlk. of the Illietoric, givetf 
almost more ground for doubt. 
For though the contents of this 
book, ns n whole, seem suflicienth' 
Aristotelian in chanietcr, still the 
qucEtion arises whether^ in the 
fonn in which we have it, it con- 
stituted nn original part of Aris- 
totle’s llhetotic, or whether it wus 
not added by n Inter writer to the 
first books, perhaps based on notes 
or n lecture of Aristotle’s. In 
support of the latter supposition, 
besides other points, might bo 
quoted the fact, that, according to 
ithetor. 1, 1, cspccinlh’ p. 1054, 
b. IG so., it seems doubtful whether 
Aristotle would, on the whole, have 
treated in his Ithetorio the sub- 
jects discussed in the 3id 13k.; 
and again, the 3rd Bk. c. 17, re- 
turns to the question of the vlcrtts, 
whicli the lirst two books had 
nlrciuly thoroughly entered into. 
Fspcciall 3 ' might wo bo inclined 
to suspect a difibrent hand in 
iunn 3 ' of the examples which are 
accuniiilatcd ' in the 3rd Book 
and worked out with propor- 
tionate detail ; and in _ reference 
to^ this, it is worth noticing that 
^luotntions, which have already 
occurred in the lirst and second 


books repentedb' appear in the 
thinl book in a more complete 
form. In i. 0, 13G7, b. 8, a saying 
of the historical Socrates is briefly 
mentioned {Hirirep yip i SuKp. 
IXeyei', oi3 x^hcwii' ’A0i)valovs 
‘AOijvatois ivaiveiv ;) in Bk. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, this is more fully 
quoted from the Mencxenus (235 
1), 23G A): 6 yiip \iyei Zuxp. ip rf 
imra^ltp oKijOit, Srt o6 xithEn-dr 
’AOi/palovt ip 'AOi/palois iircupetp, 
dXX’ ip AaKtSatpoplou. '\Vherca^ 
ii. 23, 1308, n. 15, ns nn example 
of n proof, i^ ipitrpov, the following 
is quoted: olop 6ti t6 icuiiipiop 
oiSip imp dXX' ^ Oeit ^ 0eoD ipyop, 
in iii. 16, 1419, a. 8, wo find a 
quotation of four lines from the 
I’latonic .i^ology, 27 B-D. The 
quotation from Thcodectcs, ii. 23, 
1.300, b. 28, occurs again, III. 15, 
and is treated of nt greater length ; 
from 1416, b. 1-3, wo learn the 
particulars about n passage _ of 
the Tcucor of Sophocles, which 
in 1308, a. ^ was briefly al- 
luded to. Again, it is remarirable 
that, iii. 14, the Monoxenns is 
denoted by 6 in-ird^tos (without 
any specification}, while by the 
like expression. 111, 10, 14, 11, 
a. 31, the Epitaphios of Lysias 
is meant. Incso circumstances 
certainly give some grounds 
for doubting whether the fuller 
quotations of the Apology and 
Monexenus in tlio 3rd Bk of the 
Bhctoric proceed from Aristotle 
himself. On the other hand,_ I 
cannot agree with Sclmarsohmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrf. 383), who 
remarks from the passa^s in 
Motaph. V. 29, 1025, a. 6, relative 
to the Lesser Hippias, that it is 
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always of a kind fchat implies an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the writings. If not merely the name of the 
writing is given, but also that of the author ; if Aristotle 
says, « I>Iato remarks in the Timreus, Eepublic.’-® &c., 
there can of course be no hesitation as to his meaning. 
But not nnfrequently the writing in which some passage 
is to be found is named without mention of its author ; 
or conversely, utterances and opinions are asciibed to 
Plato, and nothing is stated concerning the writings in 
which thej' occur ; or lastly, reference is made to theo- 
ries and expressions contained in our Platonic collec- 
tion, and yet there is no allusion either to Plato as their 
author, or to a particular writing as their source.*^ Jt 
also happens sometimes that a passage from some dia- 
logue is quoted with an express mention of the dialogue, 
and yet is attributed to Socrates, and not to Plato.®® 
In all these cases, the question arises whether or not 
we can claim Aristotelian evidence for the Platonic 
origin of the writings concerned; but a portion of 
them only need occasion us any serious doubt. If 
ALristotle, in naming a dialogue, remarks, ‘ Socrates 


more than improbable tbat Atis* 
tofle bimself pablisbed the book 
uoted, especi^ir in the form 'we 
ave it. Undonotedly the 6th Bk« 
of the iletapbrsics is ^red to bo 
genaine by Aristotle himself ^cf. 
Part it. b. 58, 2nd edit., and Anst. 
Gen. et Corr. 11, 10, 3S6, b- 29, c£ 
jiletaph. T. 7)— possibly not ns a 
part of tins work, bnt at any rate 
as an indraendent Aristotelian 
tteatise— ana there is no reason 
at all to suppose that we have it 
merely in tnc form of a later 


recasting. 

^ The quotations to which Bonita 
in his Index has prefixed a. 

The three cases denoted by 
Bonitz b. e. d. 

® E-g. Gen. et Cotr. 11, 9, 333, 
b. 9 : ol fiiv licttOTf*' t^Sijirap *Arlw 
dpai vphr TiyeviirBcu TrtvTW eiow*' 
Hffirep lip^aldun'SaKpinit- 
^nitz ranges these cases in the 
first class, distiognisbed, however, 
from those in which Plato is men- 
tioned by the addition of a ZuKp. 
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licro innintains iliis or that.,* he always means hy it that 
-IMaio ill this dialogue has ])ul. the remark into the 
mouth of Socrates. For not. only docs ho employ the 
same mode of oxjiression as to writings which he else- 
where most emphatically aiiributcs to Plato,"® but. he 
never quotes an oiiiniou or a saying of Socrates from 
any writing that is not in our I’latonic collection; 
though ho must certainly have been acijuainted with 
the Socratic dialogues of Xenophon, /hlschincs, and 
Antisthenes."^ Indeed the Socratic utterances ai’e re- 
garded by him as so coniplelely identical with Plato's 
works, that he even designates the IjUws as Socratic,"" 
although Socrates never appears in them, and is pro- 
bably not intended by the Athenian stranger; and he 
quotes views which were entirely originated by Plato 
and put in the mouth of his master, simply as the 
views of Socrates."® without any discrimination of the 


As ill tlin criticiMn of tho 
Platonic ItcpiiUic, Polit. ii, 1, c. C, 
lOGu, b. 1; Ibid. iv. •!, IS'.il, n. 
11 yip 6 SwKpdn]i). viii. 
7, 1342, a. 33, b. 23, v. 12, 
1310, a. 1 sqq. Si rp iroXcrctfi 
X^7erat piv .... Giro too Sutrpd* 
root, and the like): Gon. ot Corr. 
11, 9, vido previous note. Simi- 
larly Polit. 11, 4, 1262, b. 11, 
after it lias been mentioned that 
Snerntes (i.e. the Platonic Socrates 
in the liepnblic) wished tho iStato 
to have the greatest possible unity, 
come the words, KaOdvep ip tois 
iptoTiKois tfrpep’ktyovra rbv 'Aynoro- 
^dpijp, w’hero Plato’s Symposium is 
meant. 

^ Arist. raintes in the historic 
tense (Xmp. ^ero. ii^et, &o.) 
many things about Socrates wbicu 


he may have borrowed froiii Xeno- 
phon or some other source of tra- 
dition ; but ho never quotes in 
the prc.sciit tense {SuKp, 0i}ir2, &c.) 
and from a writing mentioned by 
name, anything Socratic rvhich is 
not to bo found in our Platonic 
dialogues. In tho historic tense 
there is only one undoubted refer- 
ence to the XIomorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, (Mem. i. 2i 64) in En- 
demus (Eth. End. vii. 1. 1235, a. 
37). 

•-» Polit. ii. 0, 1265, a. 10 (with 
reference to tho Laws) : rd oZp 
T repirrip Ixovtrt irdpres ol roO 
SuKpdnus \6yoi k.t.X. In the 
preceding passage, too, tho gram- 
matical subject to ' etfnfKCP ' &o. is 
SuKpdrijs. 

«» Cf. Polit. ii. 3, 1261, b. 19, 
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Platonic from the historic Soci-ates. If, therfefore, a 
dialogue in our collection is thus treated by Aristotle, 
we may be certain that he considers it a work of Plato.™ 
The same holds good as to dialogues which are cited 
without the name eitlier of Socrates or Plato.®^ This 
kind of quotation only presupposes that the writing in 
question is known to the reader, and will not be u}is- 
taken for anytliing else; w'e therefore lind it employed 


21 : Touro olerai 6 Zujr/). . » . 
BoSkerai vneiv 6 Xmp. c. 4. 1262, 
b. 6: St' ahlav b Zourp. oSrm 
ottrai rdvreiv, c. 5. 12C3 b. 
29: aXnop t 0 Tiuicpdra r^t 
irapa/cpebtreus vopliitv rijs 6v6- 
Veffiv obK oilffav bpO-fyt. Polit. viii. 
7. 1342, b. 23: oA xoMas iirmpQtn 
jcal roOro Zuvpilrct (i\e., Iho Socr. 
of tbo Bcpublic) r&p irepl pov~ 
fftiH^ Ttves K.T.\. 

^ Ucbcnvcg in contending tlwt 
Ibc Mcnexenus in libct. iii. 14. 
141.'i, b. 30 iH not (quoted ns Pla- 
tonic, has paid loo little attention 
to the true state of the case. If 
litis citation is really Aristotle’s 
(on this cf. p. 64, 22), nre can 
only conclado that in confonnity 
vrilli his invariable custom ho 
17181106 hero to denoto tho Men- 
exenns as Platonic, just as much 
as in the cases of the licpublic, 
the Phtedo, and the Sympesimn 
quoted at page 67, 26. 

, * As tho Ibniffins, Do ccelo iii. 
2, 300, b. 17 : xiOavep iP T0 hpaltp 
yiypairrat, Dc Anima i. 3, 406, b. 
26: tSv abTbv Si rpbtrov (as Demo- 
critus) Kol 6 Tt/uuos ^wioKayeif 
and frequently (see Bonita’s In- 
dex) ; the Phsdo, Mclcorol. ii. 2, 
366, b. 32: rb S’ iv ^atSuPi 
yeypuppLivoP • . • iSSpariP iffTt {I 
must retract the doubts of my 


Platon. Stud. 207. as regards ibc 
authenticity of this passage) ; the 
Pliiedrus, Ithct. iii. 7, 1408, b. 20: 
Svep Topylas iirota sal rd ip rtp 
^aiSptp ; the Meno, Anal. post. 71, 
a. 29: d Si rb ip Mipupi 
dvbprjfia ffopPifferat. Anal, prior, 
ii. 21, 67, a. 21 : bpetus Si gal b 
ip r0 iliptopi Xdyor, Srt 1i pdOritnt 
&pit^i}ffis] the Gorgias, Soph. 
Klench. 12, 173, a. 7: &ff7r€p sal b 
KoXXtsX^r ip t<? Vopyt^ yiypavrai 
%iyap: tho Lcsicrllippins, Metaph. 
V. 29, 1026, a. 6: Stb b ip 
'Inwif Tiiyos jrapanpobtrnt, &c. 
ScbaarBchmidt (Sanirol. d. plat. 
Schr. 383) says indeed of tho latter 

3 notation ; ' The writer of ^ the 
ialoguo is licrc tpoken of in a 
tone of depreciation which wo can 
hardly imagine Aristotle employing 
with regard to Plato.’ ^ However, 
for the estimation of this assertion 
it is sufficient to refer to the pas- 
sages quoted in note 29 from Polit. 
ii. 6 ; viii. 7. In addition to ibis, 
Sohaarsebmidt himscif remarks on 
the same page, ‘ the condemnatory 
judgment of Aristotle on the dia- 
logue before us, taken by ^itself 
does not prove that ho considered 
Plato to he iho author.’ For a 
farther objection to this assertion, 
vide p. 64, 22. 
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iiboiil other ^Y0rh^« thnt nri« «»nv»rMilly h*.;' 

amonfxtho phih'S«»phu’ writiniis \vhioh 
lions in this way. there is «*»jv whirh «1"- : n *' V •^ 
to onr IMatonic collertiun : the v.tl; 0 '- 

before veinavUcih atv the ••nly wrilim:* "f S 
school to which In* ever r**ter". Ihi*- 
makes it' eNlvcuiely pi'ol>aI>!e liint Arif:*'!!'’ r* »:> 
tends to ascrihe all the wrilinifs ‘jiu*!' '! I'V ;:s 
form to Plato, otherwNe we shmjld ri ;!ij::sy J-:.'i 

a right to ox\u-cl that tlu'.'-** v.hii h hr « ■ re ■.«:« :* •! rjei- 
rioup. especially if in their sty’** a:!*! tr* ati'. • th-;. 

might claim to he Phit<inic, w».r.)il sj*-; iia*. <■ 1 ■ * :; 
diiccd without sotn** hint a*- le {)»*• Sr.;*- t.-.**- *: t;;-- 
cjiPO. ,1'or he could not jirroupiK.*** tl*;* t** I- n* * ■• 
snrilv known to his rea«lers*.” 

As to those I'a'^ssiges which s.tisiVute {•» 

Socrates thcorhs and savings t** he n,«t with :;i ih** 
J'hitonic writings, hut which do i:*.t jje nth-js th<- v. sit- 
ings, Aristotle himsidl very jiitnish* *• u* with 

a proof llutt In* is really referritsjr to ihe*** by In*- ay- 
■of the present tense; 'Plato niaintain*-.' ’ Sr-'j-;,;,--, 
says,’ and the like.’’ ^Ylu•n lu* en»ph*y> this f«*!n! 


* K.g. llio Dintl niitl t KlyfUM*, hikI 
■iimnr jiassnges of SnjiliorloR niitj 
ICoripiilofi ; cf*. Index .trisilutelit'iis 

muIcr’lX(d(, |O6i-a0<la, «cfoi.X^T, 
ISi’ptitlSris. Kveu till* iuneml wtsi. 
tjon of LyMus i§ 0(1 • is niarted 
lt)ict.in. 10, Ifill, n. HI (on wliivh, 
liowcvor, cf. p. .01, 22; incroir with 
lUo vrordB*. oToi' iv rip 
•and tlio Mtff(n}i>iaRir of Alcidainns, 
which had icon iili-cady cited, 

«l>el. }. 13, 1.173, h, 18, is rorerreil 
do, II. 23, 1397, a. 11 equally wilU- 


c*ul Ihf niilh''rV n.if.u*. 

" .*^rli.miti|i|milt •jih.l. Scl.t. 
.112, is thti\(i.t.* %%». nr, i<i 

jiiy (ipiiiiioi, ill drjijiji}: ij,at i);,. 
^Iriio niid th** Ia''**'r Hijidiis v.rix. 
ii(lri1iulril III I'l.iit* hy Aie:* t!**. 

"* As Mciajih. xii. T.; inJI, h, 
32 ^Ae^xirrot Roi llXiirui'ir.tinr.nl 
<>001 A-ii*i;0ii> luliii-U nee. to Do 
t o l« iii. 2, li. lit, ci nirs fnun 

tlio 'J'iiinMis .111. A.'. IhiM. .17, 
dXXd/tije oi'-S^ llXiiruii *)» oKv rt 
^^yny f}p oftrai Mart ^I'lnedr. 2-1.0, 
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of expression, it is a sure indication that he has in 
his mind those Socjratic or Platonic discourses ivhich 
are laid doAvn in writings and when we iind these 
very discourses in a work that tradition assures us 
to be Platonic, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
this is the work to which the quotation relates. An 
appeal of this kind to Sociatic or Platonic utterances, 
therefore, if these conditions fully obtain, has no less- 
force than the literal mention of the particular writing, 
and the express acknowledgment of its Platonic origin. 
On the other hand, however, we must not conclude that 
Aristotle, whenever he makes use of the preterite in 
mentioning a doctrine of Socrates or Plato, refers onlj- 
indirectly or not at all,*® to the writings that contain it. 
Several cases are here to be distinguished. In the first ^ 
place, the perfect tense may properly be employed, 
and is very commonly employed by Aristotle, in quot- 
ing the sayings of Plato, or of the Platonic >Socrates, 
from a writing.*^ It is somewhat different with the 


C sq. Laws x. 895, E sq.) d/ixiif 
eTyai, ri airb eavrb KwoVy. ^ffreptm 
yhp KoX &IM rv oipw^ ^ 

^ffly {'fim. 34, B «q.). Bhys. 
•riii. 1, 251, b. 17 ; TOAruv 8' aMv 
\top XfApml yevy$ ftiyos ’ &jm /Ay 


4ni<rip (Tim. 37, 1> «q.). MetapL. 
iii, 6, 1010, b. 12: S«nrep kvA 
TLKdray TAyei (Thcmt. 171, E. 178, 
C)., Top. iv. 2, 122, b. 26: &s 

WArtay op/feroi ^opiv 

rSvoy KivT^fftv (Thcnet. 181| C; the 
same Btfltement occurs also Farm. 
138, B sq.). Etb. x. 2, 1172, b. 
28 : TOioirtp ^ YLlArw 

(Phileb. 22, A 60, C sq.) &yaipA 
Sri oix ivTiy i/Soyii rdyaffiy. 


® As a role, 'nrliero the writings 
ore named, the reference is made 
in the present tense : cf. the qno- 
tations in the Index Arist. denoted 
by a. ^ 

“ As Uebenveg believes, Plat. 
Sebr. 140 sq. Cf. on tbe other 
side, Bemeys apod ScbaarscUmidt 
Ehcin. Mils. Ji. F. xriii., 3 sq. 
Alberti Geist u. Ordn. d. plat. 
Sebr. oi. 

^Kg. Polit. ». 5, 1264, 8.12; 
dpi/Kty 6 ZuKpdrm (in the 
Platonic Bepnblic). Ibid. b. 24 : 
i vo/artUi vepl o ZuKp. tXpiptty- 
c. C, 1264, b. 28, 36 : fy rp 
wall SKlyw vipvav SApiKty 6 ZuKp. 

, , , veplroCruy oioipSiibpiKtyiZ. 
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nnrmlivc forms — {>1io imperfccfa and aorist. These are 
only used in respeefc io Socrates wlien some theory is 
■to be nseribed to the historic Socrates, siqiposing it to 
have become known to Aristotle through certain ^viit- 
ings/'"’ For it might very well bo said of the Platonic 
Socrates that he maintains something (in the present), 
or that something is in (|ucstion as said by him (in the 
perfect), but not that ho formcrl}' has said something, 
because as Ihis ideal person ho exists for the reader of 
the Platonic wi'itings, and for liim only, in the present ; 
lie has no existence independently of the reader and 
belonging to the past. If, however, Plato himself is 
inenfioned ns having said or t hought something, this 
consideml ion has no longer any forep. His utterances 

12GG, n. 1: iv ll roit vanws ttprfrai Eud. iii. 1, 1220, n. 15 by 
Toirau. e. 0. 1271, n. 41 : ry liket. iii. 18, 1410, n. 8 sq. tuo 
ivoOiffct TOO vonoOirou iiriTtfi^iracv conversation between {jocrotes and 
&p rtf, Svep cal nXdrui' iv roir ^leletiis, w'bich Pinto narrates 
i^^coct ivcTcrlfiriKCP. Toj). ri. 3, Apol. 27, B sq., is denoted ns bis- 
140, b..^: A'dffawc'plIXdrwi'ujpiaTcu. turicnl by tlio past tenses 
Sepli. KIcncli. 12, 17.3, n, 8 : 0 KaX> ^pero, &c., and Bliot. ii. 9, 
XcicXqr CP Tip Yopytq. yiypavrat 1307, b. 8 the sa^'inf; that it is easy 
X^Ybi'. Pliys. iv. 2, 2iQ, n. 1: enough to panegyrize the Athen- 
iSaircp ip rip Tcjual^ yiypa^cp. iaiis in Athens, is attributed to 
Likewise Gen. et (Toit. i, 8, 325, the historical Socrates by the in- 
h.2i: iSmrep ip r^Ttpaiipy^pa^e troductory formula Qirrep yap 6 
nXdrup, and frequently. Suirpdnjr (\eyep ; Bhet. iii, 14, 

^ E.g. Eth. !N.vii.3, 1145, b. 23 1415, b. 30, where the same ox- 
sq.: I&S ^ero HuKpdriit . . . Saxp. pression is quoted from thc_ Mcn- 
pip yhp SKm ipdxera irpbs t6p exonuB, the words are quite in 
X6 yos x.r.X. Cf. Frotag. 352, B sq. ■ conformity with Aristotle’s custom ; 
Foiit. i. 13, 1260, a. 21 : the viituo 6 yip X^et SuKp. ip rf hm-a^la. 
of the man and of the woman is On the other hand, in Gen. ct 
not the same, iidOavep ^sro Sum. Corr. ii. 9, 335, b. 9 (ol pip iKUPijp 
, Cf. Xlcno 73, A sq. So, too, Eth. ip’ijOijffap alrlop cTpoi trpds ri ycpi- 
N . iii. 11, 1116, b. 3 the quotation affai riip tup elSQp fjtdnp, Sinrcp ip 
from Socrates, which occurs in ^aiSupt SuKpdn/s) we must supply 
Frotag. 349 E sq. 360, C sq. is the present oterai as the finite verb 
denoted by the past tense to &<nrep, K.r.X. 

(in the parallel passage in Eth. 
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are not merely sayings wMcH are present to ns in liis 
works, but also acts wbich. lie completed in the com- 
pilation of those works ; in that case, therefore, a his- 
toric tense, as well as a present, might be used in 
quoting them. Though this does not occur very fre- 
quently, it is sometimes to be met with,*® and we have 
consequently no right to conclude from the use of the 
prsterite in the quotation of a Platonic saving, that it 
is not derived from any written work.^ 

But there are also manj' passages in Aristotle 
where neither Plato nor any one of his dialogues is 
mentioned, but which have internal evidence to show 
that Aristotle in writing them had definitely in view 
particular works of Plato, and which very often allude 
to these ^ unmistakably, though indirectly. The argu- 


» Elb. i. 2, 1095, a- 32 (eS 

yip xal n^dray ^ipei rovro Kal 
need not be brongbt in 
here, because in this ca«e (besides 
Eepnblic vi. 511, the yefer- 
ence seems rather to oral utter- 
ances. But the use of the past 
tense above remarked occurs de- 
cidedly Gen. et Corr. ii. 5, 332, a. 
29: thevep ra Ti/iai^ nXdrur 
typa-^ep. Pbys. iv- .2, 209, b. 15 
(Fiato, in Timeens 52, A sq,} rip 

T&jrvp Kttt TtfP x&poprb ainb&sre^ 
mao. Polit. ii. 7, 12GG, b. 5: 
JDidroPoeToisvbjiovsypi^up . . • 
ipero. Also Gen. ct Corr. i. 2, 
315, a. 29, the words : UXarop pip 
ofv pipjp vepi yepiffcus ienl^nro 
K.r.X. refer to the Timseus, as we 
see from what follows f315, b. 30: 
31G, a. 2 so.), A similar expres- 
Eion is used De sensu c. 5, 413, b. 
30, in referring to a verse from the 
Fheenissse of Strattis, dXijdis ydp 


Svep'Zl'parloriPCKdnmjp efre ^rpdr- 
rtt. 

As Ueberweg, Plat, Schr, la” 
sq. in remarking on Metaph. vi. 2, 
102G, b. 14 and xi. 8, lOGl, b. 29 
fvide p. 399, 2, the past tenses 
here nsed, fruiep and etpi/Ke^Fas, 
•'which latter, except as a pc^ect, 
cannot be brought under consider- 
ation here, in accordance with the 
above remarks; refer to oral utter- 
ances. 

® The formnlm which Aristotle 
makes use of here are all_ pretty 
much to the same effect, Pnys. iv, 
7, 214, a, 13; rtpes tlpiu rb 
KCPOP TijP TOP eiipuTOi v\i}p (Tim. 
52, A sq.) : Dc An. ii, 2, 413, b. 
27 : TB oiXoirrapSpia r^s < • • 

Cfe fffTl X“/«5TB, KoSaTSp TlPis 

(Tim, C9 c,— though here the 
reference to a definite passage is 
questionable) ; Pol. vii. 7, 1327, b. 

, 38 : orrep yap ^aat rires dtar hrap- 
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ri;t 


menial ivo value of t hese passages can only be dcler- 
inincil in each case" by an appeal to the ordinary rules 
of crilicism. 'I’lie more pcrfecl. is the coincidcnci' 


XCiv TOit ^I'Xa^c ir.r.X. (Itoji. ii. 
375 A t-q.); Pol. vii. 10, i:W0 b. 
41 : oC'Tc Kolvijv ^ttficK (7i-a( S{7t' 

TTJI' KT^iril', WffWCp Tll'Ct 

(Itop. iii. 4ir> D) ; Do An. 1,.5, ill, 
b. 5: Myoi'ffi Si} to’m /ifpicrriji' 

ai’>r7;i> (liji’ *'"• 

430 sq.;; Part. Aniiii. 11, 0 begin, 
Iffri SI 6 /ii'cXSr . . . oi'k wirirtp 

otoiTal Tll'Ct rqt ‘)oi’qt avtppartKri 

SiVapit (Tim. 80 ('S'); De CujIo, 
iii. 1, *J9S b. 33; eM Si rirct, oi 
Kai irSf ffupa yenjrSi' troioiVi, 
(rvi>ri0iprct xal SioXi'ocrct invi- 
Sup Kal th ivtircSa (Tim. 53 C ) ; 
Do Cwlo, ii. .3, *JS0 b. *J7 : tn Si 
Ksi o! SiatpoviTCS cit iirlveSa . , . 
utuapTt'pTiKivat Aalrovrai Tofirais 
&c. (Tim. Inc. cit.); Do Cmlo, ii. 
13, 293 b. 30 : tvioi Si , ^airii' 
aST-qr tWcffOai Eimilnrly Ibid. 1, 

10, 280 n. 28 ; . . . ioairtp iv tu 
T ipaltp (40 II) yiypaiTTai ; p.'iri. 
Anim. iv. 2, 070 b. 22 : ocorep oi 
X^7o»Tci Till' ifivw T^f 
alffO^red-s rwot clvat xoP'*'i 
KaXwt Xfyovo’ii'. ^airl yap, &c. (Tim. 
71 A-D) Pol. vii. 17, 1330 a. .34: 
T&t S£ Stardocn tup valSup Kal 
KXavOpoSs o6k SpOut airayopeSowriP 
ol KuXSoPTts CP toTs I'Sjuoii (Laws, 
vii. 791 E sq.) By tbeao ox- 
nmpIcB tlio seruplos raised as to 
Potit. iv. 2, 1289 b. 5, being a 
rcrcrcnco to Plato (Poljt. 303 A), 
arc, so far ns concerns tlio manner 
of tbo rcrcrcncc, now settled. 
Aristotle says there: ^Srj pip oSp 
Tts dirc^^earo Kat tup irpSrepop 
oSrus, oS pi/p els raSrS /SX^^as 
ilpTp. ixeipos pip yhp iKptpe, sraaQp 
' pip [sc. TUP woXireTciii'] oiaup 


iiriUKuv . . . SrifioKpa- 

tIup, 0BiiXui' S’ dpiffrifp. Sclianr- 
sclimidl (iSiiid. Soph. n. Polil. 
edit., &c. Illicin. Xlti.s. N. F. xix. 
p. 2) thinks that he perhaps wishes 
to give ns to iindcnstand that he 
dill not know the author of the 
Politicus,^ or cl.<e that he did not 
consider it to bn Pinto's. ' As far 
ns I know, PI.-ito is never cited by 
him in this way or in any way at all 
nppnincliingtliis.' Similnrlv l'cbcr- 
weg (Zeitschr. f. Philos. N. F. Ivii. 
&c.^ says that the Sophist and 
Puhticus nro not altcstnu by Aris. 
totic ns writings of Pinto, but only 
of Tit Twi' TpSrepop, and Suckow 
(Form. d. nlnt. S'dir. 87 sq.) argues 
in dotiiil that Aristotle, if he knew 
and accepted the Politiens ns Pln- 
tonie, could not possibly have 
failed to mention Pinto's name in 
onr p.'issngcs. Even Steinhnrt 
(Ztschr. f. Philos. Iviii. 47) finds 
the anon vinous mention of Plato 
in the Politics so iiicx|iIienbIo that 
he prefers to attribute the reference 
in the pntsnge before us to an un- 
known writer whose views Plato 
had appropriated. In renlitj’, how- 
ever, the way in which the pnss.'igc 
of the Politicus is here refcn'cd to 
dilfcrs from the references to the 
Bepublic, Timtens, and Laws before 
quoted only in this respect, that the 
author of this dialogue is denoted 
not by Ttpis or ipioi, but by tIs in 
the singular number, that is to say, 
the definite person, whom Aristotle 
is thinking about, is more distinctly 
and clearly referred to than in the 
other places. 
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Ibetween the passage in Aristotle and tlie corresponding 
passage of a Platonic dialogue, and the less reason we 
have for supposing that the author of the dialogue 
made use of the Aristotelian rmting, the clearer it 
becomes thst tbe aialogse m tpieslaoji was 
Aristofle, <md tbe greater the probaWity that to, 
like other portions of our Platonic collection, sam- 
lai-ly quoted and employed, was recognised by tarn as 


“ the writingB that have been transimttea to 

ns as Platonic, those which are most freqnmtiy mfa- 
bised by Aristotle, with oontinnal mention both (tf to 
author Ld the dialogse, are the three 
works-the Bepnblio, the Tinunus, and to Lows. 

Besides these, the Phiede only 

by him »s a work of Plato." The ^ 

rimed « and its definition of the soul is twice quot^ 

anPtonio." '«‘e speech of Aristo^^to^ 

Sympomnm is ^ Mia the same may 

the anthentimtiy of that > . j£ ^,3 

be ssia of tbe aUnsionB to the taorgiaa. 


SS&sssf “ 
SksAafe K-ifs-s* 

drns, 2450, than wth the 

• • 


mATO'S wiuTjyos. no 

Lesser Hippias."*® The Theastetus is not actually men- 
tiouccl, but passages are adduced as fi'om Platonic 
mitings, wliich ai’O only there to be,found.^^ Similarly 
tho Philebus is not named by Aristotle ; but in certain 
passages of his Efchics he evidently has it in mind;^® 
und in one of these passages he cites expressly from a 
Platonic exposition, x^vopositions which the Philebus 
alone contains.'*® We therefore cannot doubt that ho 


Cr. p. fiS, 30 ; p. »9, 33 ; ns ra- 
gnitlR tho AIcno, also p. 61, .38. On 
the other Iinnd, of nil t ho further pn- 
mllcl pnssngcRto tho Gorgins quoted 
in Ikinitz, Ind. Arist. iiOS h. 32 sq., 
thoro is not ono strong enough to 

S rovo its being nindo uro of ; Kth. 

vii. 12, 1152 b. 8 rorera rnthcr 
to Spousippus (on' whom sco 663, 
•5, 2nd edit.) than to tho Gorgins 
•195 sq., beenuso licro it is not 
asserted that no plensuro is n good, 
but it is morclj denied that ercrif 
plensuro is a good. 

■*' Sco p. 59, 34. 

Eth. N. vii. 13, p. 1153 a. 13 
hardly rafers to Fhil. 53 C, for 
tho rcninrhnblo expression ato-Oiirt 
yitvoit omphnsised thoro is wanting 
Lore. On tho other hand, in what 
precedes, Z. 8 {h-ep6v ri piKnov 
ttvai rqs ^iorqr, tSamp ra^t ^acri, 
rd T^ot rqr ytviffeut), ho refers to 
Phil. 54 B sq. Possibly tho 
Aristotelian origin of this para- 
.graph is uncertain (cf. Part li. b. 
72, 1, 2nd edit.); sliould it, how* 
over, only proceed from Eudemns, 
its cvidciico is none tho less worthy 
•of considorntion. Further cf. my 
Platon. Stud. 281 sq. 

« Eth. N. X. 2, 1172 h. 28; 
Toioirtp 84 Xiryip xal nXdruii dyaiptT 
Sti oiK loTUf ifiovii T&yaOdn’ alpehi- 

Ttpw y&p eTrat t8i> ifibv piw fteTd 

.'ppmr^otus i) Si ih iuktSv 


■KpeiTTOv, o6k cTrai riiv IjSaviiv riya- 
06v * oiJSei'At yip xporreSivTOt aM 
TdyttffiralptrtSrepoi’yepiirffai. Wlint 
is horo quoted from Plato, and moro 
particularly, ns tho present avaipti 
shows, from a Platonic writtoii 
treatise, stands lino foi‘ line, ovon 
to tho particular expressions, in tho 
Philebus (20 B-22 A, 60 B-61 A). 
Tho supposition of Schnnrschmidt 
(Samml. d. pint. Sohr. 278 sq.) is 
entirely inadmissible (ns Gooigii 
Jnhrh. f. Philol. 1868, vol. 97, 300 
sq. clonrly shows). Ho refers tho 
quotation of Aristotle to Protng. 
353 C-358 C, instead of tho Phile- 
bus, and would account for the 
great conformity of it with tho 
Philebus by supposing tho writer 
of tho Phifohus to hare made nso 
of tho passage of Aristotle. Not 
luoicly are tho expressions diflbrent 
in tho Protagoras — ^thoro is - no 
mention of ^pSvmns, of alperir, of 
tho mixed life and of tho separation 
(xwplO of plensuro and knowledge, 
ns in tho Philohua — ^bnt thoro is 
simply nothing at all that Aristotle 
quotes from Plato. The Prota- 
goras docs not refute the identifi- 
cation of tho good until plensuro, by 
showing that plensuro joined with 
knowledge is better than plensuro 
niono: but from tho presupposition 
that tho good consists in pleasure (a 
prosupposition, tho problomnticnl 

F 
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was acquainted witli this dialogue and recognised its 
authenticity. There are also in the writings of Aris- 
totle many indications^ which sometimes taken inde- 
pendently, sometimes in their coincidence.®’ unmistak- 


corrcctness of Trhicli is indeed 
Mnted at^ p. S5S B, 'n’liicli, iiotr. 
CTcr, Socrates himfelf makes and 
never attacks) it is demonstrated 
tkat eveiy man does tbat from 
irkicli he anticipates for himself 
most enjoyment and least pain; 
it is therefore impossible to sin 
against his better knoirledge, 
t^ngh being overcome by plea- 
sure — a tenet vrhich Aristotle loc. 
cit. does not mention. 

" Indeed the value of Aristotle's 
evidence is in a high degree 
strengthened therebv. In an_ en- 
tire series of nassages from difier- 
ent works, vrioely distant in point 
of time, Ajistotle shows an agree- 
ment irith two writings in onr 
collection of Plato's works (which, 
owing to their reciprocal references 
{S( 5 >B. 217 A PoUt. ad init.), 
must stand or fall together), so 
striking, not only in tbonght but 
in expression, that it cannot po^ 
silly he attributed merely to acci- 
dent. He alludes in one (peril, 
twoj^ of these passages expressly 
to Plato, in a second (Hetapb. 
xiv. 2; see prerions note) clearly 
enough to a Batonic written trea- 
tise, in a third (PoKt. iv, 2, see p. 
62, 41) to a Tif T&' vpirepts^, in 
the rest indefinitely to views and 
assertions, the author of winch 
indeed he does not name, hut 
which he had already before him 
&om various sources. How are 
these facts to he ei 5 >lained, if 
Aristotle either did not know the 
Sophist and Poliriens, or^did not 
acmowledge them as Platomc? 


(two cases, the difierence between 
which .Schaarschmidt loc. cit. &3 
sj., 237^ s(j. does not clearly dis- 
tinguish). first of these sup- 
positions is disproved by the definite 
and repeated allnrion of Aristotle 
•to his predecessors whose views 
are here noticed; for ic is ijuite 
beyond the hounds of probability 
to suppose either that Aristotle 
picked up and retailed out of oral 
Iradirio.*! or lost writings all that 
is found in our dial<^i 5 , (the 
mention of which is most simply 
explained by bis haring made use 
of these dialogues), or that the 
writer of those dialogues only 
collected these scatters notices 
by way of a supplement, either 
from the same sources as Aristotle, 
or from Ids oim works. If on 
the other band we sufipose that the 
Sophist and Politicus were indeed 
used by Aristotle, hut not acknow- 
ledged' as Platonic, we shall seek 
in vain for any explanation of the 
fact that, Metaph. ri. 2 (si. d,, _hc 
quotes as Platonic a passage which 
is fonnd in a dialogue recognised 
by himself to be spurious ; or that. 
Aletaph. xiv. 2, in his statement of 
the grounds which gave rise to a 
far-reaching determinatiou of Pla- 
tonic doctrines, he follows the 
thoughts and cniressioas of ji 
Eiqjposititioas writing of ^Plato’s in 
roference to the same sulj-cts ; and 
again that he repeatedly favours a 
gpcond psendo-rlatoaic dialogue 
irith a notice, of which, one would 
have imagined, he would scarcely 
have thought such an ap5:uyphBl 
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ably prove that both the SopMst and the Foliticns 


production worthy, considering 
that gohcrally fcF. 57) he refers to 
no Socrntic dialogues, except those 
which are contained in our collec- 
tion of Plato’s works, and conse- 
quently, ns we must conclude, to such 
only ns he recognised to bo Platonic. 

The following passages seem 
to refer to the Sophist : (1) Metnph. 
vi. 2, 1026, b. 14: 8ii mdruv 
rplmop Tivao^KOKUs tjjp co^iartK^v 
jrepl ri pi) 6» Ira^ev. If Aristotle 
hero alludes to a Platoiiio dialogue, 
this can only bo the Sophist, in 
which 254, A stands the following: 
the Sophist, avoStSpdffKuv eh rijv 
roO pii dmros ffKoravSnjra, rptfip 
vpoffmrripcvn can with dif- 
ilcnlty he caught sight of; and 
Schnarschniidt is entirely mistaken 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 196) in re- 
ferring instead of this to the Itc- 
pnblic vi. 492 A — 194 B, whero 
there is nothing about the relation 
of Sophistic to the Sp. From the 
8.amo passage comes (2) jUctnph. 
xi. 8, a paragraph which is only 
another recension of vi. 2, 1064, b. 
29: 8id nXctrui' o8 ko,kus etprjKe 
ijrfyyat rhp o’o^ot^i' vepl rh p^ dp 
biarpipeip. Hero' (he quotation of 
the Sophist is so perfectly obvious, 
that even Schaarschniidt allows it 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 101) ; and 
cron if this part of the Metaphysics 
decs not come from Aristotle (on 
which vide p. 54, 22), still the 
passage has its importance as ero- 
dcnce for the reference, which tho 
words in Metaph. vi. 2 had given 
before. However, there is no need 
of this evidence ; even of itself it 
is highly improbable that a judg- 
ment which occurs in a written 
treatise handed down as Platonic 


and here only, should be quoted by 
Aristotle as indeed Platonic, but 
not out of this treatise. (On the 
past tense Ira^e cf. p. 62, 39.) Still 
if this passage stood alone, we 
might haro^ some doubt. But we 
find in Aristotle still farther ex- 
press references to the Sophist. 

In Metnph. xiv. 2, 1088, b. 
35, Aristotle remarks, in connec- 
tion with the micstion, whether 
tho Ideas and Numbers arc com- 
posed of certain croixeTa: woXXi 
pip oSp rk atria r^r en-t rairas ris 
oiffiat im-poTiijs, pdXyurra Si rh- 
dvofnpraidpxaiKwt, iSo^eyap aSrdir 
trdpr’ (tread 3.1 tp r& opra, rS Sr, 

el pij r» X^iret Kal 6p6ae jSaStetrat 
HaSpeplpov \6yip “ oi yip pipaare 
TOuro Saps eimt pit Sorra,” dXX’ 
ipdymi eTrat rb pi} SpSet^aiSrt (ariv. 
oSru ykp iK roe Srror mtl dXXov 
ririr r& Srra (aeadat, el woXXd 
iartp. Cf. 1089, a. 19: ix wolov 
oSp Sptos Kal pi} Sptos iroXXd r& 
Srra; podKeraipip Si} rb ^ffeuSo! Kal 
ra£n}p Ti}p ^Saiv ftiyetp (Alex. 
X^() rb oiK 6p. ir.r.X. Now that in 
this passage Aristotle did not 
merely (ns Sclmarschmidt, Bhein. 
Mus. xviii. 7; Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 105 wishes to make out) in- 
tend us to understand Flatonio 
scholars, but, primarily Plato 
himsolf, is at once dear from 
tho beginning, in which his object 
is to display the grounds which 
gave rise originally to the suppo- 
sition of elements of the Ideas ; for 
this supposition was undoubted- 
ly first propounded by Plato, and 
Sclmarschmidt loc. cit. is wrong in 
believing that the reference here 
cannot be to Plato, inasmuch ns 
the doctrine of Ideas in Aristotle’s 

F 2 
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were regai-ded by him as Platonic ; and as the Politicas 
is plainly referred to in the Laws,®® it has the further 
support of all the evidence on the side of the latter. 


^otaph. xiii. 4. 1078, b. 12, 1, 6, 
987, a. 29, is derived from Socratio 
and Heroclitcan doctrinei^ whereas 
iho view of tho (vtm in onr passage 
[togothor with another, it rans: 
woXXA fikpohfTh, afru^is derived 
Iroin a reference to the Parmenides. 
There the guoktion is concerned 
with the Ideas, hero with the clc> 
ments, nnitj. and the great and 
small. Farther, the rofcrcnco of 
the passage before ns to Plato 
follows from the singnlar poAXenu 
and (according to Alexander’s read> 
ing) those same expressions, 
however (cf. p. 89 sq.), show that 
Arist. is refei-rin^ to a definite 
written treatise m Plato's, which 
can be no otlier than the Sophist, 
for in tho Sophist only does what 
wo have here occur. Again, tbongb 
Aristotle, as nsnal, doss not quote 
word for word, onij formulating 
more preciselY what Plato says, 
in conformity with his supposed 
meaning (/SodXeroO, and furtlier on 
(ICfid, a. 21) adding a romini- 
sconce from lectures or oral diaqui' 
sitions (See on this point Bonita 
ad loo.; Beberweg, Flat. Schr. 
157, f) : sBB the allnrion to pas- 
sagCB like Soph. 237 A, 241 B, 
242 A, 258 B, E, cannot bo mis- 
taken (as Pilger, in his Frogramm 
iib. d. Atlictese des plat Soph. 
Beth 186IX P. 7, sq., tborongbly 
proves). (4) It must remain un- 
deindea whether Hetaph. vii. 4, 
1080, a. 25 ; Bhet. 24, 1402, a. 4 ; 
Semh. £1. 25, 180, a. 82, are to be 
referred specially to the remarks 
in the Sophist (258 £, 200 C) 
about the lAi ; in Bo Interpr. 11, 
21, a. 32 (ri SJ p!^ Sp, Sn 8of ooriv, 


oiK elrreJp Sp n), and Soph. 
£1. 5, 107, a. 1 {olop el ri pif op 
itm St^airrAp, 8ti rb pii ip Iittip), it 
is exceedingly probable, though 
not strictly proved, that Biero is 
an allnsion to Sqali. 240 B— 241, 
B; for with t)ie point which is 
expressly emidiasised in this pas- 
sn^,— that wo cannot use expres- 
sions liko So^liip, witnont 
asserting (ptip cp 

re Kal Kari, \6yovs, and conse- 
quently attributing ibo Bp to the 
pii Bp, — pnrahol passages like 
l^cffilet. 189, A. Bcp. v., 47G, £. 
478, B. do not correspond so 
closely. (5) The reference of Top. 
vi. 7, 146, a. 22 sq. to Soph. 247 
B, is more certain : in the latter 
passage as an example of a dts- 
lunetivc definition, wbic^ is tber^ 
fore open to certain objections, is 
quoted, 5n rb Bv^ rb iupordp 
vaOear woifiirat; in the former 
also we read: X^u Sj) rb mi 
bmmpoSp KeKtripipop ibpopip. etr^ els 
rb TToietp Irepop StioDp ve^VKbs efr* 
eh rb reaSetp. . . . wav ToSro Sprtas 
etpai; this is agiun repeated 248, 
c. and it is shown tliat this dc' 
termination is also applicable to 
supetsensuous existence. Itisincre- 
dinlc that so cbaroctcristio a defini- 
tion was propounded earlier by any 
other phitosmiter; it seems rather 
as if it was urat put forward by its 
author in connection with tho in- 
nuity introduced in the Sophist, 
for tho pniposo of solving^ the 
questions there raised, and it is 
moreover notually brought in as 
something now and hitherto un- 
known to the (^ponenfs at p. 247 
B, 
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GO 

]1'. is clear from tlie lllietoric that the Apolo^- was 


aclaiowledgcd by Aristotle ; 

The passage of the Politics 
vrlicro Arist. mentions the judg- 
ment or one of his pradccossors 
on democracy has been already 
quoted, p. G2, 41. If nrc compare 
with it Polit. 303 A: Si6 ‘y^yoi'e [4 
rov irXi}t?ovr dpx4] vavuv piiv vopil- 
ixisit fQp irdKirelur ofvup rofirup %«- 
pitmj, vaparS/iuP d'oitrup $upmaui' 
pc\Tl<mi, the complete harmony in 
thought ; and in words too, as far 
ns can be exiiected in a quotation 
from momon* ; makes it almost un- 
imaginable that Aristotlo had any 
other passage in his mind. Not 
less decided arc the two passages 
Polit. iii. 15, IG, 1‘28G, a. 7, 1287, 
a. 33. The first proposes the ques- 
tion t virepop avp^pti paKKw inrh 
rod iplffTOV upSpof SpxeffOat ^ inrd 
tQp dpfcrrui' vbpwp, and remarks 
3aKor>o'( Si; rofs poplfovn avp^ipetp 
/3a(r(X«'e«r0ac rS miSSXov p6pop oi 
I’Spoi \4yeip, dXX’ od vpbs rd 
wponrlvTOPra tmrdTTeiP, coot' ft’ 
aTOipoPp sard 7pa/ijuar’ 

dpxcu' 4\i0iop; the second in criti- 
cising this view mentions particu- 
larly the latter point: rd 3i tQp 
Tex*^v efrai Sokci vapdiepypm 
^eDSos, on rd sard ypdppara 
iarptieirBai ^aDXoi'. The assertions 
hero combated are developed at 
length in the Politions ; p. 294 A. 
sq., it is shown: rd S'pdiaropoirobs 
I’S/tous dorii’ loxfieip, dXX’ drSpa rbp 
perd ^ipoiritreus paoiKiiAp, and this 
is supported by the argument that 
the law lays down the samo or- 
dinance for nil persons and cases 
without regard to particular cir- 
cumstances, — that it IS a Sed warrdr 
yiyvopdpop dwXoDi’, wpdt rd pijSftroro 
dwXS; and in the further working 
.out of this position occurs (295 


bnt some doubt exists witli 

B, and previously 293 A) the 
comparison with the physician^ 
who do not bind themselves strictly 
to the rules of their art, when 
that art itself shows them that 
under given circumstances a de- 
parture thorefroiu is adnsablo. 
Wo must conclude that this was 
actnilly the comparison to which 
Aristetio loc. cit. nlhides, although 
wo d(> not know that the Politicus 
was in his possession: for there 
can bo no question ns to an nc- 
cidontnl coincidence in snoh n cha- 
racteristic thought ; and it is just 
as incredible tlint the anther of 
the Politicus based his own theory, 
scif-consistont ns it is, and deduced 
from Socrntico- Platonic presup- 
positions with^ such consummate 
accuracy nnd jnstness, merely on 
the passages in Aristotlo, nnd still 
more incredible that he should 
hove douo this without attempting 
to remove the objections of Aristotlo 
at nil. Now Aristotle actually 
root with the views which he com- 
bats : where else can ho have found 
them except in the dialogue be- 
fore us? For otherwise wo mnst 
snppoBs before onr Politions an- 
other •treatise forming its counter- 
part, belonging likewise to the 
Platonic school, nnd corresponding 
with it, even in the particulars 
of the thoughts and the exposition. 
— ^Xloreovor the assertion which 
Arist. Polit. 1, 1, 1252, a. 7, 
combats: voKitikop ml jSao’iXiKdi' 
ml olKOPopiicdp ml SerroruAp etpcu. 
rdp uMp, is found together with 
the reason; ftr o45ji' Siat^powav 
ptyd\i}P oIkIop 4 piKphp ir6\ip, al- 
most word for word in the Poli- 
ticos 259 B, C; the same asser 
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I’egard to tho Menexcnus.®^ Ho nowhere mentions tlio 
Parmenides ; there is only one minor particular, which 
may possibly be quoted from it." But i£ tho Philebns 
really alludes to the Parmenides,®® the evidence for tho 
one dialogue would indii-ectly apply to the other. Tho 
Protagoras, too, is never specified j but it was a])- 
parently known to Ai'istotle,®’^ and used Ijy him as a 


lion 18 rcjicatcdh' spolcen of by 
Aristotle, Pol i. 3, 1233, b. 18, 
c. 7, bog. vil, 3. 1325, n. 27.— 
Further parallel passages, tho- 
ovidonco or vhiob is hovovor info* 
lior lo those hitherto quoted, are 
given in the Index Arist, 

This follows from a compari* 
am of the Laws, iv. 713 0 sq. 
(on the golden age), with Polit. 
271 D sq. ilcliaflrsciimidt, however 
(Samtnl d. plat. Schr.}, llunks the 
passage of tho Law's imitated in 
tho Politicus. In my opinion, the 
froshnOM and originality of the 
cxjiosition in tho passage before 
ns IB so decided, that tho grounds 
for its sporiousness must be very 
strong, before wo should bo justi- 
fied in looking for tho origin of 
the Politicus in the wider amplifi- 
cations of tho liawB, which oven 
hero (713 £) obviouuy contain an 
{dluBion to tho Itepubtic (v. 473, 
c. sq.). 

^ Tho passages with which wo 
are hero concerned wore quoted on 
p. 54, and the grounds on which 
tho citations of tho 3rd Bk. of tho 
Ilhetoric wero called in question 
wore there indicated. Ajiart from 
tliesc, however, tho use of the Apo- 
logy is proved by Bbct. 11, 23; al- 
though tho saying of Idocratcs, 
which is quoted ), 9, witli llic 
words ZttKpdnis iKeyev mn;^, ac- 
fordiog to what we have said at 


p. 60 sq. have come to Arisiollo 
from other quarters, as for iiisf anco 
from thq Itlciicxeniis. Fvcii if ho 
know this dialogue, wo must still 
suppose other sources of tradition 
for Socratic sayings, for ho could 
scarcely hare nfinbuled it to tho 
historic Rocrates merely on tlio 
authority of tho Mencxenns. 

^ In tho passage mentioned p. 
30, 34, which certainly may comn 
from tho Parmenides as well as 
from tho Thetetetus. 

" I have already supported this 
in my Platon. Ntnd. Iii4, by tho 
argument that tho first part of 
the PanncnidcB (120 li sq., 130 
E sq.) is ns good as directly cited 
in the l^iilobus (14 0, 15 It), and 
this reason I still think is qiiilo 
valid, Schaorsclimidt (Saniml. d. 
plat. Rchr. 277) also agrees with 
mo; ho, however, makes use of 
tins supposition in n diiTercnt di- 
rection from that above, and con- 
cludes from tiio spuriousncBs of tho 
Parmenides, which ho believes lo 
be incontestable, that the Pliifcbits 
likewise cannot ho genuino. 

^ Tho proof is fmnished by tho 
passage quoted in IJonitz’s Index, 
Part, Anim. iv. 10, 687, n. 24: 
people complain iSj owimiRtv oi 
KtiKlit 6 SpOpmros dXki xapiora 
rCv innriSifrdv re yhp 
eli«£ 0tt(ri Kol Kal o6k fx®"* 

TO SvTiW vpiit "riiv Cf. Prot. 
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liistoi'ical authority.®® He seeius also to have been ao- 
quaiutcil with tlie Lysis, Gharmides, and Laches ; 
though this is not so certain as in the case of the Pro- 
tagoras.®” It is still more doubtful whether or not two 
Xiassages relate to the Cratylus ®° and the Greater Hip- 
jjias.®^ The Enthydemus is indeed referred to by Eu- 
demus j but the fallacies which Ai'istotle quotes from 
the sojihist of that name ®® ai*o not to be found in the 
Platonic dialogue ; and though certainly on the supiao- 


21 C (l^tngoms’s 31ytli.): koI 6/>9 
T& plv SWa jl(pa i/i/tAut irdyruv 
rdv Si ivOpuirou yv/tp6p re 
A-al dpvir6St/rop jcal Sarpurop /cal 

For instance Frol. .‘152 B sq. 
is tbo source of tho account about 
Socrates Etb. N. vii. 3 nd init., 
and tbo notice of Protng. Etbio. N. 
X. 1, 1164, n. 24 refers to Trot. 
.328 1) sq. Also Etb, N. iii, 9, 
1115, a. 9 nppioacbcs nearer I^t. 
358 D than Jjacb. 198 B. 

Cf. tbe references in Bonilz’s 
Index Arist. 599 n. and tbe pre- 
ceding note. 

lie An. 1,2. 405, b. 27: Sco koI 
toTs ii’Spamv &Ko\av0o0ffiv, ol ftlv rb 
OeppSv \iymrra (sc. 7^1* 

S(& tqDto Kol rb drijuaffrai, ol 
5^ rb ijfuxpbp Stb riiP drainer ml 
liiv Kwri'jnj^w Kn^eivOai 
Crat. 399 D : in tbo name 
tbo consideration seems to have 
1'Ccn, ibi Touro &pa, Stop irapf rip 
(rdipuiTi, atribp iim roD ifp abr% 
rilP toD ivairpetp Sipapup 
sal apaijfBx<iP- 

Hipp. blqj. 298 A, Socrates 
^luts lortlx lilio dofinilion 
ond immediately shows it to bo 
useless, Sn rb KoXbp iari rb S^ 
•oKo^s T6 Kal S^eus ^8u. The same 


definition is also mentioned by 
Aristotle, Top. vi. 7, 146, a. 21 as 
nn example of a faulty disjunotivo 
definition (ofor rb jeaXbp rb Si’ 
Sypeus 4 rb Si’ dsofit ifib). He does 
not, however, say whence he got 
it, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our supposing that, like the 
definition quoted in Top. v. 5, 135, 
n. 12, it was originally prraonnded 
by some writer of tho Sophistio 
poHod (some Frodicus or Goi^s), 
or else oy some one unknown to us, 
and was mot with by Aristotle in- 
dependently of tbe Hippias; or 
that it was current in tbe Academic 
school (based on Fhileb. 51 B sq., 
or a corresponding oral discussion) 
and was tberefore known to Aris- 
totle just as much as to tbo author 
of die Hippias, supposing him to 
have been other than Plato. The 
statement of i^ in Aristotlo also 
varies considerablv from that in 
the Hippias, and according to 
Motapb. r. 29 (vide p. 392, 3) 
Aristodo seems to have been ac- 
quainted with only one Hippias, 
viz. the Hippias Minor. 

® Of. p. 60, 13. 

•a Sopin EL 20, 177, b. 12 sq.; 
Bbot. 11, 24, 1401, a. 26 ; cf. vol. 
i. 914, 4, 3rd edit. 
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sition of its gemiineuess, we sliould expect Aristotle to 
have used it in his examination of fallacies wMch 
often brought him in contact with it,®'^ this relation of 
the two expositions is not sufficiently established to 
serve as proof for the authenticity of the Buthydemus. 

K, theU} any dialogue in our collection is mentioned 
by Aristotle as Platonic, or used by him in a manner 
that pi'esupposes it to be so, this circumstance is 
greatly in favour of its authenticity. For twenty years 
’ before the death of Plato, Aristotlo was a member of 
the Platonic School at Athens; after that event he 
quitted the cily, but returned twelve or thirteen years 
later for the rest of his life. That dmoiig the lifetime 
of the master any writing should have been falsely 
regarded as Ins work, by scholars who were already well 
instructed on the subject, or hod the opportunity at 
any moment of becoming so, is quite impossible. Bven 
in the generation succeeding his death, while Speusip- 
pus and Xenoorates were at the head of the Academy, 
and Aristotle and other personal disciples of Plato 
lived in Athens, this could only hove occurred imdor 
quite peculiar conditions, and to a veiy limited extent. 
It is indeed conceivable that some one of the less 
important dialogues might after the death of Plato 
have been admitted even by his immediate disciples 
without previous acquaintance with it, as an earlier 
work that had escaped their attention, or under ceitain 
circumstances os a posthumous bequest. Oases of this 
Vind have occurred in our own times, though we arc so 
(much richer than the ancients in resources, and move 

Cf. Part L 910 «j. 
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practised iu literary criticism. It might still more 
easily happen that an imperfect sketch of Pinto’s, -com- 
pleted by another after his death — an unfinished 
writing, worked up by one of his disciples — ^might bo 
received ns wholly genuine, without accurate discrimi- 
nation of tho original from tho later iugi*edients. But 
it is incredible that such things should frequently have 
repented themselves in tho first., generation after the 
masters death ; or that reputed works of his, which, 
had they existed, must on account of their importance 
have been owned during his lifetime bj' tho School, 
should afterwards have emerged, and have been univer- 
sally recognised. If the testimony of Aristotle to 
Platonic writings, so far ns it is clear and undoubted, 
docs not absolutely guarantee their authenticity, it is 
at all events so strong an argument in their favour, that 
only tho weightiest internal evidence should be suftered 
to countervail it ; and if any criticism of the Platonic 
collection starts from presuppositions requiring the 
rejection of numerous works recognised by Aristotle, 
there is enough in this one cu'cnmstance to prove these 
presuppositions incori’eot. 

But if the evidence of Aristotle has this importance 
on tho side of the waitings from which he quotes, can 
we with certainty conclude that those about which he is 
silent are spurious ? No one would maintain this with- 
out some qualification. Aristotle is not passing judg- 
ment onP lato’s works as a literaiy historian who is 
bound to furnish a complete catalogue of them, and to 
tell all that he knows. Nor does he deal with them as a 
modern writer of the history of philosophy, whose object 
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it is to combine tbeir whole philosophic content into a 
representation of the Platonic theory: he qtiIv TtiPTiiinTig 
them when occasion offers, in stating^ his own views, or 
criticising or opposing those of Plato and Socrates. We 
must not expect him. therefore, to name evervthinsr that 
IS known to him as Platonic, but only snch writings as it 
was necessary or desirable to mention for the purposes 
of any scientific discnssion he might happen to be pur- 
suing. Even this canon, however, must be cautiously 
applied. Plato's works are for us the sole, or at any rate 
the principal, source of our knowledge concerning his 
g*stem : we caimot speak of the Platonic philosophy 
without continuallv recurring to them. In the case of 
Aristotle it was otherwise. He owes his knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrines in the first place to verbal com- 
munication and personal intercourse; in the .second 
place only, to the writing of Plato. They were to him 
but subsidiary sources : in the exposition of the doc- 
trines. he uses them sometimes for the confirmation of 
that which he already knows from Plato's oral dis- 
courses : but he has no occasion to enter more deeply 
into their contents except on subjects which were not 
examined in those discourses. Of such subjects, the 
most important seem to be the application of philoso- 
phical principles to the explanation of nature and to 
political iirstitutions : hence the numerous quotations 
from the Kepublic, the Timmuis, and the Laws. The 
metaphysical bases of the ^stem, on the other hand, 
are indeed frequently and searchingly criticised hy Aris- 
totle. but- in by far tie greater ntonber of cases on the 
ground of PIato*s discourses: the propaedeutic cnqui- 



ri.ATn's ir;.*/77.Y».’>’. ••• 

rics into ll»' roiio’pt imi of Icnowli'iltri*. Ini*’ 
and iho art. of jrovfniinjr. \\\f‘ vifflil 
laotliod, and its oppoMliow <<» tin' {'(ipluj-tic- 1'’!udMn};. 
arc seldom touclied upon. Only on»’^''*‘f tla* manj pa'*- 
saj^cR from wliicli we derive «»iir kiuiwledtre of lli** 
theory of ideas is cjnoled hy him; he make'; no idl««i«»n 
to w'hafi is said on this euhjecl in the llepuldie, I inneti-. 
•Symposium. I'laedrns. ainl 'rhea-l4‘l«‘« ; nor to iln* ex- 
planations of the Sophist. I'nrnienides, anil I'Jiilehiis, 
though there, was ahundnnt o)>pMrhmily f«»r it. Ivion 
the well-lviio'vn discussions of (he Ih-puhlie upon the 
(lood are merely glanced at wiih an nnei-rJain liinl,' 
despite the frecjuenl occasions wlu-n lh«‘y njii;ht Imv** 
been aptly introduced. If w«* turn to thos<* di;dogn<*s 
the authenticity of which has never been nn«'Slioned. 
we find the Protagoras. ns before remarked.'’’ apparently 
made use of in sonie passages, but it is never named, 
and nothing is ipioled from it as Plntonic. 'fhe 'fljea*- 
tetus is twice mentioned, the (Jorgias and th** .*Nynipt>- 
sinmonce*, and none of these ipiot at ions relnte to tin* 
main content of the dialogues — they are only incidi-ntal 
recollections of certain particulnr.s in (hem. tho notice, 
of which seems entirely fiwt nitons. All this being con- 
sidered, wo may well hesitate to conclude from Aris- 
totle's silence witli regard to any I'latonic .writing, that- 
he was unacquainted with itj®'* and this so much' the 
more, as we do not even po.ssess the whole of Aristollos 


The llitcdo 100 B sq., quoted 
!>. fiG, i-i ; p. 04, 42. 

“ Etli, iv. 1, 2, 1096, n. 20 is a 
rcminiECcnco of Itop. vi. 607 A: 
Vii. 617 C. 


^ p. 70. 

'■■'' Ah is (ho cbfo widj t!\fi l‘,\v. 
iiicnidcH; I’cbcnvcg. pint. tSchr. 
3 76 sq. 5 Schnnrscluuidt , Sainnil. d. 
pi. iSclir. 104. 
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works, and some lost writing or fragment might very 
possibly contain citations from dialogues for which wc 
have now no Aristotelian evidence. It is certainly 
surprising that Aristotle should assert that Plato never 
enquired wherein the participation of things in ideas 
consists;®® while in the Parmenides (180 E sqq.) the 
difficulties with which this theory has to contend are 
clearly pointed out. Sat it is not more surprising 
than that he should assail the doctrine of ideas wilk 
' the question: ‘ Who formed tlie things of sense after 
the pattern of the ideas ?’ ^—though it is distinctly 
stated in the Timasus (28 0 sq.) that the Creator of 
the world did this in looking on the eternal archetypes.” 
Nor, again, that he should maintam, notwithstanding 
the well-known explanation in the Phtedo,” often 
alluded to by himself — ^notwithstanding the doctiine in 
the Bepublic, of the Good being the absolute end of the 
world — that the final cause is not touched by the 
ideas.” We should have expected that in attacking 


® Metapb. 1, 987, b. 13 ; 

liRn-oi ye ni$e^iv H riiv itlitiftnv 
Ijns &v eiri t&p etSwy, A^eiirav (Plato 
and the Pythagoreans) ii' kou^v 
tnreit'. 

™ Motaph. 1, 9, 991, a. 20: ri 
Si "jAyetp wapaSeiy/iara airit [so. 
t 4 elSv] eTmt .... Kenhoyelv 
iffn . , , .tI yip Iffrt rh ipya.t’- 
hyxvw rrpis rht ISias iiropKivov} 
Ibid. 992, a. 24; xii. 10, 1075, b. 
19- In my Platon. Stud. 215, I 
bare mennoned a similar instance, 
where Aiist. (only incidentally) 
denies to Plato researohes whioh 
he had actnally made (Gen. et 
Corr. 1, 2, 816 a., 29 sq. ; of. Tim. 
68 1) sq., 70 B sq., 73-^1). 


^ Or if it should be maintained 
in the latter case, that tlio Bcminr- 
gUB is not a scientific explanatioib 
and might therefore hare ocen loft, 
out of account by Aristotle, he 
might just ns well waive the diffi- 
culties of the Parmenides because 
no positive determination is there 
given ns to how wo are to under- 
stand the participation of things 
in the Ideas. 

^ On which see p. 64, 42. 

» Metaph. 1, 9, 992, a. 39 : oMi 
6 wept Tit irurr^pas (so Alex, 
and Cod. A**; perhaps, however, 
wom}«k should DO read instead of 
dn-toT.) opQpev Spatnw, Sti ml wet 
nSs ml vaira #«r rotet, oM? 



IBy im'nns of AristotV'sV ik^ '-sV-^v 

somctuuQH from otUisr^^uaTlw,’'' w«' »»■<• 1 

ascribe a number of wrUin^s t«> n lih nU ih»- o'-r- 
taiuty that can bo atlaineil in ihis way/' Thr::- \v<irb^ 
acquaint us willi llnj }5cienlific nml litvniry cbtiract*-r ••f 
their autlior, anil so furnish us witli a criloriun i««r 


raih-qs T^t alrlat . , . of-Oif SrrC' 

Tttt T& cI 5 i}. 

» Vide on tliis I’nrt JI,, h. 220, 
1, 2nd edit. I'lnlon. Kind. '2b7. 

» Cf. I»orl II. b. 217 eq., 2nd 
edit. And n. 113 sq. of tbis voL 
™ Po An. 1, 3, 406, b. 25; cf. 


p. liS.'i K<i., 2iid i dit. 

” Lawji X. syrt, W, 

See p, rA». 

•® How r«iv IbiH w.-js d*ii« 
cufiKcd on p. 72 rq. 
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criticism of otlier works or portions of works which 
ar© eitlier insufficiently supported by external evidence; 
or in their form or contents are open to suspicion. 
Great care, however, is necessary in fixing and applying 
this standard ; and in some cases even the most cautious 
weighing of fii>vourable and adverse considerations can- 
not insure absolute certainty.®* In the first place we 
must decide, on which of the dialogues noticed by Aris- 
totle our Platonic ciiteiion is to be based. If we con- 
fine ourselves to those which he expressly attributes to 
Plato, we shall have only the Republic, the Timams, 
the Phasdo, and the Laws; and important as these 
works are, it is questionable whether they represent the 
scientific and literary individuality of the many-sided 
Plato exhaustively enough to make everything appear 
un-Platonic that at all departs from their type. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into account those writings 
of which Aristotle makes use without mentioning their 
author, or from which he quotes something that Plato 
has said, without naming the dialogue, — ^we find that 
the Philebus is as well attested as the Thesetetus ; the 
Sophist, Politicus, Meno, and the Lesser Hippias, as 
the Gorgias and Symposium; and all of them better 
tlian the Protagoras, the authenticity of which no one 
doubts. Our Platonic criterion must, in this case, 
therefore be considerably wider than that of Uebenveg 
and Schaarsohmidt. Moreover it must,no,t Ije imagined 
that each* divergence in a dialogue from those works 
considered normal is necessarily a proof of its spurious- 

» On what followa cf. the valnalle paper of Stcinhart, Zfsclir. f. 
Phil. Iviii. 55 sq. 
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ness ; these normal worlcs themselves present deviations 
one from the other, equal in importance to many that 
have fomed the basis of adverse judgments. If it be 
objected against the Fhilebhs that it wants dramatic 
liveliness, and the flow of conversational development, 
the Protagoras may be charged with meagreness of 
scientific content, with the entire failure of the theory 
of ideas, with the apparent barrenness of result in the 
whole enquiry, and the fatiguing prolixity of the dis- 
cussion about the verse of Simonides. If the antinomic 
development of conceptions is peculiar to the Parmen- 
ides, and elaborate classifications to the Sophist and 
Politicus, — the Timmus stands alone not only in its 
theories of the Creator and antemimdane matter, the 
mathematical construction of the elements, the arith- 
metical division, and distribution of the soul in space, 
but in its minute ti'eatment of the whole subject of 
Physics, to which no other dialogue makes an approach. 
The Laws are seiDarated by a far greater interval from 
the Republic and from the other normal Vorks than 
from the Politicus, and in an artistic point of view are 
open to much graver criticism than the dialectical dia- 
logues; the later form of the Platonic philosophy, 
known to us through Aristotle, has a much more 
absti'use and formal character than the logical and me- 
taphysical statements of the Laws. We cannot, indeed, 
go quite so far as Grote,®^ who sometimes speaks as if 
Plato in none of his works had the least regard to those 
already u-ritten, and thought nothing of contradicting 
Tiimsfllf in the most glaring manner, even in one and 
» Plato, i. 349, 360, 439, 559 ; ii. 89, 125; iii. 165, 463, 521, 1. 
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tlio same dialogue. But ivc ought not, on the other 
hand, to forget that so exuberant a spirit as Plato’s was 
not limited for its expression to one ^^ftriicnlar form; 
that tlie purpose of a dialogue might make it necessary 
to emphasize some points in it, and to pass slightly over 
others ; that the nature of a subject or the readers for 
whom it was intended might require the style of a 
work to be raiore or less ornate, and the treatment to 
bo more or less popular ; that much that now seems to 
us incomprehensible might be explained by special oc- 
casions and personal references ; that we are not justified 
in expecting, even from a l^lato, nothing but produc- 
tions of equal finish and im^iortanco ; tliat as wo might 
have anticipated, even without the evidence establish- 
ing it, during the sixty years of Plato’s literary activity 
both his philosophy and his artistic method underwent 
a considerable change, and that on tliis account, if on 
no other, a standard derived from a portion of his 
works cannot be applicable to them all without condi- 
tion or modification. These considerations certainly 
i-ender a decision concerning the genuineness of 
Platonic writings, so fer as this depends on internal 
arguments, very difficult and complicated. It is not 
enough simply to compare one dialogue with others, we 
must enquire whether Plato, as we know hhn from bis 
imdoubted works, might be supijosed to have produced 
the writing in question at a certain date and under cer- 
tain circumstances. This of course cannot always he 
ansu'ered with equal assurance, eiriier affirmatively or 
negatively. It is sometimes hard to distinguish with 
perfect accuracy the work of a tolerably expert imitator 
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from a loss importanfc work of the master; what is tm- 
Platouic from what is unfinished, or the result of Plato’s 
advanced ago ; and therefore it is almost unavoidable 
that among the dialogues which can be vouched for as 
Platonic, or the revei'se, others should creep in,' with 
respect to which a certain degree of probabilitjr is all 
wc can attain. Those writings, however, on which our 
laiowledge and estimate of the Platonic philosophy 
chiefly depend, can well maintain their ground in any 
impartial investigation ; while, on the other hand, our 
general view of Platonism would be very little affected 
by the genuineness or spnrionsness of several of the 
lessor dialogues. 

It is impossible in this place to pursue this subject 
more particularly, or to discuss the reasons which may 
be urged for or against the Platonic origin of each 
work. But it seems necessaiy to point out those writ- 
ings on which, as original sources of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, our exposition of thatphilosoxjhy will be founded, 
if even the critical grounds which determine the posi- 
tion of these writings should not at once be explained, 
and receive only partial notice hereafter. 

Our collection of Platonic works contains, besides 
those dialogues which even in ancient times were ac- 
knowledged to be spurious,®® thirty-five dialogues, thir- 
teen letters,®® and a number of definitions, mostly relat- 
ing to ethics. Among these there are a few — ^the Prota- 
goras, Phtedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Theastetus, and 
Bepublic — the authenticity of which has never been 

' CC 'p. 49, 10. mann bos admitted cf. 57, 16. 

^ On the six others which Her< 


a 
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questioned: the Phasdo also has been as little affected 
the suspicion of Pan^tius (if it really exisfcea)®*~as 
the Timasus by Schelling’s temporary doubt.*® The 
genuineness of all these works may be considered as 
fully establiidied. There are, besides, several other im- 
portant dialogues— the Philebus, Sophist^ Politicns, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus, — ^which, in spite of the re- 
peated assaults upon them in modem days,*® are certainly 
to be regarded as Platonic — ^not only on the strength 
of the Aristotelian testimony wliich can be cited for 


** C3f. on tbis p. 40, 10. 

^ Schelling bimself in ibct re- 
tracted his decision aga inst this 
(lialogoe (Pliilos. u. Hei. W\V. L 
Abth. vi. 86) subsequently QNyff. 
Abtb. tii. 374) j previously, how- 
oTcr, it bad been ansn'eied by 
B(^h (Stud. T. Daub. u. Creuzcr 
iii. 28). Its repetition by certain 
miters, as for instance WeisEC (s. 
Arist. Physik 274, 350, 471 ; Idee 
d. Gcttb. 97) mil nouradays lead 
no one into error. Among the 
express (^jments of tbis view are 
Hermann, Plat. 699, and Steinbart, 
vi, C8 sq. 

ee Socber (PJ. Scbr. 258-294) 
was tbe 5ist to reject as spniious 
the Sopliisty Politicos, and Far- 
menides, but be met with little 
support: afierwards 8uckow (Form, 
d. plat. Hcbr. 18.55, p. 78 sq., 86 sq.) 
tried to establish tue satne^ charge 
•with regard to the Politicns, as 
did Ueberweg with regard to the 
Parmenides (Unters. plat. Sebr. 
1861, p. 176 sq. ; Jabrb. f. l^iiiol. 
Ixxxr. 1863, p. 97 sq.); Sebaar- 
sebmidt (Samml. d. plat. Scbr. 
1866, p. 160 sq,, and previously in 
the Iibein. Ulus. f. Philol. vol. 
xtiii. 1 ; xix. 63 sq. ; xx. 321 sq.) 


extended .it from the Parmenides 
to the Sophist, Politicus, Cratylns, 
and Fbiiebus, and Ueberweg 
(Oeseb. d. Pbil. i. 3, edit. 1867, 
^ 116; X'bilos. Monatsebr. 1869, 
p. 473 sq.) agreed with him with 
regard to ml these dialogues more 
or less decidedly; afterwards, how- 
ever (4th edit, of Gcsch. d. Phil. 
p. 124 ; Zoitschr. f. Philos. Ivii. 84), 
he retracted his opinion so far as 
to recognise the Cratylus and 
Philebus, while tbe Sophist and 
Politicos be regarded as composed 
from notes of Pmto’s oral doctrines. 
Tbe Ireatues in which Hayduck, 
Alberti, Denssen, Peipers, Pil^r 
defend as Platonic tne^ Sophist 
(Hayduck also the Politicns and 
Cratylus), Geoigii the Philebus, 
Alberti, Benfcy, Lebrs, Sockow, 
Dieyhoin the Cratylus, and 
Druscble, 2venman/i, Sasomibl, 
Sciiramm the Parmenides respec- 
tively, arc mentioned by Ueberweg, 
Orandnss, i. 117, 4th for 
furtbcT details cf* Stcinuatt, PL 
St. Ztschr. f. l^jilos. Iviii. p 
sq- 193 sq.; K. Planck on the 
Parmenides, Jabrb. f. Pbilol. cv. 
4.33 sq., 529 sq. 
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most of thcm,®^ but also on account of conclusive inter- 
nal evidence.*''' The position of the Laws will be the 
subject of a future discussion. There is all the less 
reason to mistrust the Oritias,®® since its contents, so far 
as they go, are entirely in harmony with the opening 
•of the TJmoQus. The Mono®® is protected by a clear 
refcreuce in the Phsedo,®^ as well as by Aristotle’s quo- 
tations; and though not one of Plato’s most peiv* 
feet dialogues, there is no good reason to suspect its 
authenticity. The Euthydemus is at any rate nmde use 
of by Eudemus,®® and, though often attacked,®® may be 

^ Sco p. G4 sq. luB GrnndrisB i. 123, 4th edit. 

Wc slinll linvo nil opportunity P. 72 E Bq. CobcB here Bays 
‘Inter on, in spenking of tlio doctrinos that pro-oxistonco and immortality 
•contained in tlicso works, to ox- follow also Kar* iKtump rdv "klr/w, 
■nniino with moro detail one or two . . . . 3r <tit (Socr.) efwffat OaiiA 
of the points which are declnrod to X^eu*, that yAOmix is nothing bnt 
ho not PIntonio : to notice all tho Avifiviiint ; and ho pioTos this not 
'particular^ ohicolioiiB of this kind only in referenco to former dis- 
is impossible in tho limits of tho courses {M idv "Kiyif koKKIvtip 8ti, 
present tFcatisc. 1 will hero merely &c.), hut by tho fact worked oat at 
.point out how improbable it is, that len^h in tho Mono, viz. that by 
works BO valuable and written with means of properly arranged qnes- 
80 much dialectic skill, in spite of tions, wo can elicit everything from 
■nil the objections that wo can make a man, as is shown, for instance, in 
■against them, could over have boon tho caso of geometrical figures, 
■composed by any one in the Old That there is a reference hero to an 
•Academy, which, ns wo know from earlier written treatise, which can 
Aristotle and other accounts, nc- only bo tho Meno, will be more 
•quitted itself but poorly in ab- obvious from a comparison of this 
struBO speculation. Tho points of brief allusion to something already 
view which are to bo adopted in known to the reader, with tho 
tho more intimate criticism of tho prolix development of a further 
writings have been already dis- reason on p. 73 B sq., which is un- 
cusBcd, p. 77 sq. doubtedly treated with such detail 

As Sochor 3C9 sq. ; Suckow only because it has not occuned in 
158 sq. : against him tiusomihl, any dialogue hitherto. 

Jahrb. f Wiilol. Ixxi. 703 ; Uober- “ Cf. p. 60, 13. Schaarschmidt, 
'weg. Flat. Schr. 186 sq. p. 341, has asserted that on the 

Bqjccted by Ast, FI. L. und -contrary the author of the Euthy- 
■ Schr. 394 sq., and Schaarschmidt 'demus made ure of Aristotlo’s 1^ 
■342 sq., doubted by Ueberweg in phistical Fallacies. But he has not 

g2 
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easily defended, if we bear in mind the proper design 
of this dialogue,®* and snfiiciently discriminate between 
•what is seriously intended and what is satirical exag-r 
geration or irony : it would be hard to deny to Plato 


prored tliis, for the coincidence of 
manj of the Si^hisms which he 

? notes is hj no means conclnsive. 
t wnnld rather, on this supposition, 
he very extraordinaiy that the very 
fallacy which Aristotle attributes 
to Euthydemus does not occur in 
the Platonic Euthydemus (ride 
p. 71, 63). Should we, however, 
adopt Ibis supposition, and at the 
same time assert that the Enthy- 
demns was used in the Politiens 
(Schaarschmidt, 326), we cannot 
leave the question undecided as to 
whether Aristotle had the PoKti* 
cn& or the auflior of the Politiens 
had the Aristotelian treatise, be- 
fore him. (This, however, Schaar- 
schmidt does, p. 237 fO 
^ Ast, 414 sq. Schaarschmidt, 
326 sq. 

^ The o^ect of the Euthjde- 
mns (on whidh Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
11, 28 sq., ought especially to be 
Gonsnlteo} is to represent the^ op- 
position of Socratic and Sophistic 
views tvith regard to their value 
in the training and education of 
youth; and this opposition is 
brought heibre us here, not by 
means of a scientilSc and detailed 
statement, but by the actual expo- 
sition of the two parties themselves, 
in the fbrm of a (narrated) drama, 
or rather of a satyric comedy. In 
the exposition of this snlgect Plato 
had to doL not merely mth the 
views of tne elder Sophists and 
their later developments, but also 
(as was fonnd probable. Part i. p. 
-233, 2 ; 236, 1 ; cf. 248, 4 ; 233, 1 ; 
234, 1) with Antisthenes, who seem- 


ed to him in true Sophistic fashion 
to destroy all possimlitjr of comi- 
tion, to conhise Socratic with Sopms- 
tic views, and thereby imnil them, 
and with those refiners of language 
of the stamp of Isocrates (for that 
he is intended p. 303 B sq. is put 
beyond doubt after the proofs of 
Spengel, Abb. d. philos. philoL El. 
of the Acad, of Pairenth, vii. 764 
sq.), who did not know. how to dis- 
tinifnish betn-een Socratic and So. 
phistic views, and hoped to get lid 
of the rivalry of the true philoso- 
phers if th^ brought the Sophists 
into discredit. In confonnity with 
thb object, the scientific refutation 
of the Sophistic views is not 
touched upon beyond a few allu- 
Eions, while the Socratic philosophy 
is ei^onnded only in its simplest 
practical form — ^nothing new is 
propounded nor any speculafivc 
views enunciated, which might 
weaken the impression intended to 
be conveyed here, and in the eyes 
of an nnphilosophical reader might 
wear the appearance of Sophistry. 
JS ITato vounntaiily exerosed this 
self-restraint at a time when he 
was already firmly in mssession of 
his doctrine of Ideas (EnthyJ. 300 
£ sq.), he must certainly have had 
some fecial inducement ; and the 
present theoiy will sufficiently ex- 
plain the fact. 

m Supporters as well as oppo- 
nents of the Euthydemns have not 
seldom failed to make this distinc- 
tion. E.g., Schaarschmidt, p. 330, 
amongst many other censures of 
the artificiality of this dialogue 
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on trivial grounds so chainning a sketcH^ abounding in- 
comic power and humour. The Apology, which was 
Imown to Aristotle, is as little really doubtful ^ as the 
Crito : both are perfectly comprehensible if we regard 
the one as in the main a true statement of facts,^^ and 
the other as apparently a freer representation of the 
motives which deterred tSocrates from flight. We may 
consider the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, with all of 
which Aristotle seems to have been acquainted, to be 
youthful productions, wi’itten when Plato had not as 
yet essentially advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
point ; the Lesser Hippias, which is supported by very 

(which arc not clear to mo), tokos tific character, in which the reader 
olTcnco because (’(csippufi, 503 A., was to recogniso Isocrates. This 
when the bulToonor; of Dionvso- was just as possible and jnst as 
dorus has reached its height, ^res littlo an anachronism ns Schaar- 
up further opposition, witli the Schmidt’s supposed referonce to 
words d^fora/tac ifidxu t 6) dvdpe, Antislhenes in the Tlies^tus. 
where, however, the irony is pal- Groto (Plato, vol. i. 659), without 
pahle. Still more unintelligible, doubting tho genuineness of the 
at least in my opinion, is the Euthydomus, remarks that Euthy- 
asEortion on p. 334 that the men- demus is treated as the ropreson- 
lion of Isocrates as tho head of tative of true philosophy and dia- 
a school (Euthyd. 305 11} is such a icotic, though this is in glaring 
flagrant violation of chronology contradiction with all that^ pre- 
that wo cannot attributo it to cedes. But Pinto states nothing of 
Plato. If this is nn un-Platonic tho kind: he merely says certain 
anachronism, what must Sohaar- people regard the Sophists '{rods 
schmidt think of tho anachronisms d/u^t EdddSijjuoi') as their rivals, and 
in tho Symposium, the Gomas, seek therefore (because they oon- 
tho Protagoras, and tho Laws found the Sophiste with tho true 
(cf. my treatise on the Anachron- philosophers) to disparage the phi- 
isms of the Plat. Dial., Abh. d. losophers. 

Bei-I. Akad. 1873. Hist.-Phil. Cf. p. 70, 54. 

Kl. 79 sq.), which, however, he . As As^ 474 sq. 492 sq. de- 
rightly accepts without scruple ? cidos with his usual confidence : on 
But the Euthydomus not only tlie other hand Sohaarachmidt dose 
does not mention Isocrates as tho not give any decided opinion, 
head of a Bohool, but does not mon- ^ Vide Fart i. p. 163, 1, and 
tion him at all ; it simply repre- Ueberweg, Flat. Soar. 237 sq. 

.Bents Socrates as drawing a soien* 
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decisive Aristotelian evidence.- as a first attempt ; and 
the EuthjTsIiro as an occasional writing.® of a slight and 
hasty character. On the other hand, there are so 
many -weighty internal arguments against the 3Ienese- 
nus, that notwithstanding the passages in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,*® it is difficult to believe this work Platonic : 
if Aristotle really meant to attest it, we might suppose 
that in this one instance he was deceived bv a forfferv 
ventured upon soon after Plato's death.*"* The Ion 
is probably, and the Greater Hippias and First 
Alcibiades are still more probably, spurious.*® The 
remainder of the dialogues in our collection, the 
Second Alcibiades, the Theages, the Anterasti, Hippar- 


^ FolloTring the precedent of 
Heimann, Brandis and Steinhart 
^di&ring from my PJaf. Stud. 150 
in reference to the Hippias 3Iinor^, 
I hare endearonred to prove this 
in the Ztscfar.f. Alterthantawp 1851, 
p. 250 sq. The same view is em- 
ceed by Susemihl and 3Innkin the 
works I hare so freqnentlj quoted, 
also Stein, Oesch. d. Plat. i. 
80 sq., 1S5 sq., and Uebenreg 
(Gesra. d. Phil. 4th edit. i. 121 
sq.j: on the contraiy, Bibbing, 
Genet. Darst. d. plat. Idecnl. li. 
129 sq., 103 sq., drades that^ the 
Entb^hio, Inches, Charmides, 
and Ljsis, are gennine, while 
the Hippias Minor he considns 
to he qiurions. Schaersebmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Sebr. 382 sq.) 
xqiects the whole five dialogup. 
The latter is cqiposed Bonitz 
in an exhaustive disquisition Znr 
HikL plat Dialoge (Hermes t.), 
^9 iSq., qieciallj with regard to 
the Laches. On the evidence of 
Aristotle vide p. 58, 31, 70; on 


tho Enthjrpbro, Part i. p. 101, 1. 

On which cf. 54. 

With this judgment as re- 
gards the Menexenus, which I 
have already put forward in my 
Platonic Stud. 144 sq., following 
Ast, most of those who have 
treated the question, berides Grote, 
have since declared themselves in 
agreement: the question is dis- 
cussed with particnlar tborongh- 
ness by Steinhart (Plat W.W. vi. 
372 sq.). 1 will rehain from en- 
tering upon it here, e^cially as 
the Slenexenns is in no way an 
independent source for Platonic 
philosophy: Plato's relation to 
Bbelonc can in no instance be 
determined from this dialogue, 
an^ in fact, even if gennine, _ its 
scope can only be conceived 
according to the- explanations we 
give of other dialogues. 

Cf. Ztschr, f. Alterthumsw., 
•1831, p. 236 sq. Nor do I find anj- 
thing in Monk to contradict this 
view. 
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clins. KiuoS; Olitophon, and Epiiiomis, have boon 
rightly abandoned almost nnanimously by all modern 
critics with the exception of Grote. It is impossible 
for a moment to allow any gcmimencss to the Defini- 
tions; and Karsten'"® and Steinhart,^®^ following the 
example of Meiners, Hermann, and others, hove con- 
clusively shoum that the Lettci'S, os has so often hap- 
pened, were foisted uiion their reputed author at various 
dates. 

It has indeed been questioned whether even the un- 
doubted works of Plato present a true picture of his 
system. According to some, partly to increase his own 
importance, partly as a precautionary measure, Plato 
designedly concealed in his writings the real sense and 
connection of his doctrines, and only disclosed this in 
secret to his moro confidential pupils.^”® This notion 
lias been, however, since Schleiermacher justly and 
almost universally abandoned.^®’ It can be sujiported 


Commciitatio. Critica do Fla> 
lonis quto ferantur cnistolis. Utr. 
18G4. 

™ PI. Werkc, ^nii. 27fl sq. PI. 
L., 9 sq. A review of the earlier 
literature is given by the first of 
.these passages, and by Karsten in 
the Introduction. 

los jg general opinion 
of earlier scholars. We may re- 
fer once for all to Brucker, 1, 659 
sq., who pives a thorough and 
sensible investigation of the 
reasons fur this concealment and 
the artifices employed ; and Tcnnc- 
'mnnn, System d. Plat. 1, 128 sq. 
264, 111, 126, 129. Ast, Plat. 
Leb. 11 . Sohr. 511, gives further 
'details. 


w® Plato’s Werko, 1, 1, 11 sq. ; 
cf. Bitter, ii. 178 sq., and Socher, 
PI. Schr. 392 sq. 

One of its last supporters is 
Weissc, in tho notes to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle's Physics (pp. 
271 sq. ; 313, 329 sq. ; 403 sqq. ; 
437 sq. ; 445 sq. ; 471 sq.), and dc 
Animn, pp. 123-143. Hermann 
^eher Plato’s Schrifstoll Motive. 
Ges. Abb. 281 sq.) comes rather 
close to it when ho asserts that 
we must not look for the nucleus 
of Plato’s doctrine in his writings, 
and that his literary nctivify never 
aimed at establishing and develop- 
ing an oi^nio system of philo- 
Bophy. Hermann would hardly 
Bay that Plato ignored or gave up 
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neither on Platonic nor AristoteKan evidence:^® the 
assertions of later writers who transferred their concep- 


all pliilosophic Bcopo in his writings. 
Bnt,^ according to his view, Uo 
writings only contain incidental 
hints of the real princhdes of 
Plato’s syst^, the 8npra>EensuonB 
doctrine of ideas. Tiie application 
of the principles to qnestjons and 
cireninstances of (he phenomenal 
world » given in (he wntings ; the 
ennnciation of (he principles (hem* 
selves was reserved for oral dis- 
conrse. I(| however, the inquiries 
of the Theetetus on the conception 
of knowledge, the discussions of 
the Sophist, Panuenidci^ Philcbos, 
%mposunn, Fhtedo, Bopnhiic, and 
^msens on the nature of concep- 
tions, the intended exposition in 
the 'Philosopher,’ and, in fact, all 
the pasEoges from which we are 
now able to form so complete a 
rmresontation of tbo doctrine of 
Ideas — if these were not meant to 
expound and establish the prin- 
eijmes of the system, it becomes 
difficult to account for them. They 
may sometimes exhibit a connection 
with alien questions; but it would 
argue little acquaintance with 
Plato’s artistic method to con- 
clude from this that they were 
introduced only incidentally. And 
Plato— T. Fb^rus, 274 11 sqq. — 
makes no division between the 
principleB and their application. 
Indeed, it would have been rather 
preposterous to communicate the 
apmication of philosophic^ prin- 
cijj^es, by means of his writing, 
to idl tho world, even beyond the 
limits of his school, while he with- 
held tho principles themselves, 
without wnich the application 
could not foil to he misunderstood. 
Ue^rweg (Untors. plat. Schr. 65} 


brings forward in support of Her- 
menn the fact that the Tiniteas 
and other writings give merely 
brief references to many points of 
essential impmtauce. Put ho adds 
that it is the doctrine of tbo 
elements of the ideal world and 
of tho soul that is dismissed with 
these passing notices, rather than 
the doctrine of ideas. And how do 
wo know that at tho time these 
treatises were written (there can he 
no question her& it must ho remem- 
bered^ of the Laws), the former 
doctrine had received its full de- 
velopment? Hermann eventually 
finds himself obliged to qualify 
considerably; and, in fact, his for- 
mer assortions almost disappear. 
Ho allows, p. 298, that tho Sophist 
and Famenide^ for instance, are 
concerned with pbilosopliio prin- 
ciples; but ho would account for 
this by referrinc; them to an earlier 

S eiiod than the Pluedrus. This may 
e disputed ; and, at any ratc^ is 
in itself no justification for saying 
that philosophic principles are only 
incudentally referred to in Plato s 
writings. On page 300 ho makes 
a further concession: the writings 
of the Middle Period— the jSbphist, 
&c. — * are directly motived by 
scientific instruction, and seek M 
expound systematical^ tho_ pbiloj 
Bopher’s fundamental opinions. 
hmnlly, be contents himself with 
saying of the later writing^j ' o 
cannot expect to find his Aigne« 
principles enunciated hero in htona 
unmistakable terms' (no intclh* 
gent student would have any such 
expectations); 'such enunciations 
wore reserved for hia oral dis- 
courses ’ (which seems highly im- 
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tions of the Pythagoronn mystical clocirinc to Plato, 
consequently prove nothing. It is besides utterly in- 
credible in itself that a philosopher like Plato should 
have spent a long life in literaiy lal>ours, designed not 


proliablc). 'But,' continues Her* 
Tunnn, 'these principles arc so 
stamped upon the dialogues, that 
none uith cj'es to sec can miss any 
oinl of real importance ; and the 
iaiognes may l>c used as tni<t- 
vrortfiy authoiitics for his philo- 
sophic system.’ In these wotuls 
we have everything we could wish 
for granted. 

The Ph.'cdnts, 27-1 H sq«j., 
c.annot he quoted in support. Plato 
is only showing tlioru th.at the 
thing ^vritten is of no worth in 
itself, hut only in so far as it helps 
recollection of tho thing spoken, 
lie does not say that the content 
of what is orally dclivcivd should 
not he written do^vn, hnt con- 
veracly, that that only shonld ho 
written which has passed in per- 
sonal intercourse. The Tiinains, 
28 C, is not more relevant; for, 
granted the impossibility of dis- 
cussing anything except 'with per- 
sons of speiial knowledge, it (iocs 
not follow that such discussion 
may not he in written works. 
Written works may he desimicd 
for specialists, and' composed so 
that only they c.an understand 
them. In Ep. Plat. vii. 341 B sq. ; 
11, 312 D sq., wo find for the first 
time something of the alleged 
secrctiveness, in the assertion 
that no true philosopher entrusts 
hisTe.al thoughts to writing. But 
this is only one more proof of the 
rauriousness of the letters, and 
there is a great deal required to 
prove that tlic seventh letter (with 


llcrm. loc. cit.) is jnst ns authentic 
as anything that Plato tells ns 
ahont Socrates. ^ As to Aristotle’s 
frequent quotations from Plato's 
oral discourses (vide suhtcr, and 
p. ‘Ill, several questions pre- 
sent themselves. First: IIow far 
do his accounts v.aiy from tho 
contents of the Platonic writings? 
Secondly : Arc these variations to 
he ascrihed to Plato himself, or to 
our informant? And, thirdly: May 
they not he explained Cy sup- 
posing a real change in Plato’s 
way of thought or teaching? Wo 
shall discuss these points further 
on. 

E.g., the Platonic letters just 
quoted, which hetray themselves at 
once hy their clumsy exaggerations. 
The s'ceond letter, by the way, 
says that the Platonic tvritin.^ 
were the work of .Socrates in 
his youth. Another instance is 
Xumcnius apnd^ Euschinm, Fre- 
paratio Ev.angclica, xir. 5, 7 (cf. 
:dii. u), who s.aj's that Plato wrote 
in a pniqioscly ohsmre style, as a 
measure of precaution ; Simpl. Be 
Anim. 7, loc. cit. (of Plato and his 
pupils); CP dwopp^roir nivms nis 
allots wapadidSrres ttjp ^iSoffo^lav 
rrpbs nis dXXoer Si& T(3p/ia0;}/iariKbh> 
aMiP izreStlavm ovoiidrur^ cf. 
Cicero De Universo, 2, who sup- 
poses Plato to say (iu the Timmns, 
28 c.}, that it is not safe to speak 
openly of the Deity ; and .Tosephns 
contra Apioncm, 11, 31, cf. Eiischc 
Forschnngen, 183 sq. 
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to impart liis vievrs. but to bide them: a purposs far 
more effectuallr and simplr carried oat- by silence. 
Furtber be bimself assigns tbe same content to the 
written as to tbe spoken word, wben be makes tbe aim 
of tbe one to be tbe remindingr us of tbe otber.^^'^ Atirl 
Aristotle could not bare been aware of anv essential 
difference between Plato's oral and written teacbing. 
otherwise be would not bare based bis own esposition 
and criticism equally on both, without ever Rawing 
attention to the fact that tbe true sense of the writines 
could only be determined by tbe spoken comments 
of tbeir author. Still less would be bare taken the 
mythical or half mythical portions in a literal mannerj 
only possible to one who bad nerer conceired tbe idea 
of a secret doctrine perrading tbem.^^ 2\or can this 
tbeorr be brought into connection with Plato's habit 
of indirectly hinting at bis opinion and gradually 
arriving at it. instead of distinctly stating it wben 
formed: with his occasional pursuit, in pure caprice 
as it might seem, of accidental digressions : with tbe 
confessions of ignorance or tbe doubting questions that, 
instead of a £b:ed nneqnirocal decision, conclude many 
of tbe dialogues : or with tbe method that in particular 
cases inrests philosophic thoughts with tbe many- 
coloured reil of tbe mytbus. All this, it is true, is 
found in Plato ; and tbe reasons for such a method will 
hereafter disclose tbemselres. 3Ieanwbile tbe form of 
tbe dialogues will offer no insuperable hindrance to 
their comprehension Iw anyone who has peneiratefi 

Kaedrcs, 276 D; cf. preccfflng ^ Cf. t-n tbU r-y Plat. 1- 
note. -01 sq. 
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tlicir niin nnd plnn, and learned fo consider each in fho 
light of iho >y1io1o, and as explicable only in its relation 
to others : nor again is there anything in this form to 
weaken the belief”" that in the writings of Plato wo 
have trustworthy rcconls of his philosophj*. If, lastlj', 
wo find in these writings, side by side with philosophic 
enqiiiiy, a considerable space allotted to historical de- 
scription and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in some 
cases to separate these elements, in others to recognise 
the philosophic kernel which they themselves contain. 

Cf. niso HcgcI, (iescli. d. l%il. II. l.'u nq., liU cq. 
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CHAPiER nr. . 

THE ORDER OF THE PLATOXIC TfRITEfGS. 


OcB histoiical comprehension of the Platonic philoso- 
phy TTOuld he greatly facilitated did vre possess more 
accurate knowledge of the dates of the sereral worts, 
and the drcmnstances which inilnenced or gave rise to 
them. We should not only then understand much 
that now in particular dialogues either escapes onr 
notice or remains a mysteiy, and be better informed 
as to their design and treatment, but we should also 
be in a position to judge with greater certainty of tLe 
mutual relations of the several works, and to follow 
step by step the development of Plato's sy^em. so far 
as it is reflected in his writings. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have not the means of accomplishing all this. 
The scanty notices of ancient authors as to the date 
and purpose of certain works are sometimes so untrust- 
worthy that we cannot at all depend upon them-' and 



read, and Aristctle (ib. 37, see. io 
HiaTcrioiis) had Leard the Pbaedo 
/prestODallT at its first pablica- 
tionj: of toe eoppositicn is Dic^. 
iii. 38 (cf. ibid. 62), Olympicd. r. 


Plat. 3, that tbe Pbs^ras ttas 
P lato’s first Tviitfcn treatise (C-'cero, 
bowerer, Oiat. IS, 42 P-J**,’* 
later): of tbc statement 
BSBus (xi. 203 E), that GcipS’ 
ontlired the s^ipearmce of tt- 
diaione named after iumr— of Oe.- 
Kns (K. A. xiT. 3, 3) that Xero- 
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• *fr 


phon composed lii"* (’jrrojwdia in 
opposition to tUe lint two Inaks of 
tnc Republic, nnd of I’lutarcli (Sol. 
:!‘2], thnt Flftto's death prevented 
the completion of thu (.'rilin*. Cf. 
Ueberweg, Flat. Schr. ‘210 f-p 

- E.g. Arist. Foiit. ii. G, begiitn. 
and 1263, n. b. rcniarks that the 
I AW8 vrcTO composed later than the 
Itcpublic, nnd tiint Flato wikhed to 
dcacribo in thorn n state approach* 
ing nearer to actually existing 
states ; bat littio b^ little it was 
brought round again to the ideal 
state of the Fcpnblic. 

° It appears from tho beginning 
nf the Tuemtetus that this dialogue 
is not earlier than tho campaign 
against Cotinlh, in which Thcretc- 
tus took part ; but what campaign 
this was wo do not loam (vido p. 
18, 31). The Mono ^acc. to p. 90, 
A) nnd tho Svmposium (acc. to 
193, B) cannot have been composed 


U-fnrv; III-, r/.'.'i nt.d f. ,j. , . 
livi-ly (for it i» loiy i!:if 
lliat the »-r ll:»* M,; . , 

rvfiT, a* S:!*-iiiihl li-lii-ti', 
f. Fhil'd. Ixsiit. .Sri, l.••: i.< {h* 
wMl-hlmwii^ i'\r|il nirtit:' 1 i;, 
Xi'ii. Ill'll, iii. 3, but i.i r tur tiu:. 
dent which has iviuniiKil ui.liuwii 
tons', wis caiiiixl mpswr'c' that this 
incident, which ch-.-irlv r-xcitcl s.i 
niucli nttcnliiiii, cuiild h.aii* |.,tn 
twice n'|H.<.-it( d in thu coitm' of u 
few yearn ; niid, inurcovcr, Iixfuro 
the huccckiful attack of Agfsilnu>s 
Fcri'iiiii iioIilicN Imd iin iHVasion i,’, 
make such sacrificoo in onkT to gain 
tho gomlwill of a Tlifkin 
lender; both dinlugucs, Ii,„v,.vi:r 
seem to bo not far disl-int fnmi 
tbese dntac. As to the dnio of tlm 
Meiiexoiiiis, if it is rcallv Flntoiiic 
U must Imvo been written after tliu 
Fonco of AiitnlcidaH, nnd cannot bv 
any menus bo placed before that 
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dramatic form, that the converaation ahonlrl often 
dcvclope itself from apparmitly accidental ciremn- 
stances, v/itliout any definite theme ?jeii)j.f proposed • 
and even where there is such a theme, we still cannot 
he sure that it is tJ)e sole, or even the nltiwale, end of 
the dialog«e~the end by which we awj to estimate its 
relations to other worhs; for the reply to this main 
fjuestion is often intenvoven with fuither e/njuir/es of 
such importance and scope ' that it is impossible to 
i-egard them as merely subsidiary to the solution of 
the more limited problem at first proposed/ 'J*he final 
result also seems not vnfrefpjently to he purely itegn- 
live, consisting in the failure of all attempts to answer 
some qiiejyj® and though we cannot v/ith Gn^te'' 
conclude from this that Hato’s design never portended 
bejrond the refutation of eveiy dogmatic assertion, and 
the exposition of that elenchtic method by which 


Unt<!r ; llt« }*ann«nldc?, 12$, li sq., 
xire-kttiip<mtt ihnt J'ht'/e hfut- 
wrUh'ir J*ynJamy:B. and owr/v 
qnouily Mato wen; no Ion- 
g<sr v«T young vdisn iM?. ilJaJo^o 
was wotton. tCli® Cnto, 

and Itedo, from what ta jwjpljo'l ia 
lljoir cwileni«> cannot co7«o 
tlic dcall) fS t-'ocralcs, nor llio 
thyTiliro, Tlicfttctno ihuo taccord- 
ing to S4 K., Of/r^tts (f/ii and 
Polidciw Jb tbo acco- 
Batfon fSHv,r&t)SHi how rnnoh later 
tlioy am (ttxnfij/t m tbo caw of ttc 
^feno) cannot to dctcnnined ty 
any liinlorical data contained i« tJis 
dialogcos tJj6rfls*Irc.¥. regard? 

lie Kei»al/1K ® •«** 5f. 

Mlior gnunoB for iho f.vpposHtoa, 
iJJf. iz. 577 A cq. niakoa it to a 
certain degm® pmlsWc tnat tins 


diafo^o is earlier ttan Mato's 
linl t'/tcilian visit. It r.o mom fol' 
lows from Kl;. i. .'wO A that Iho 
first WA: at lossl v.t.< vnitt^M l/r- 
ioro Iho ozo5';tion of Israonia*, b.c, 
'r;c'l/C'rw'‘g, plat. .H'-ijr. 221), 
tijari that it was written tiio 
rUsath of J'crdioca? and Jfc.rZ4r. 
Cf. on tl;o PiTSgoirjg j/oiot? irsls,-- 



A M. : Jij Jv*. I;: 

liipp, Mi.o. S 7 d Cj ^fsEo, ice I>; 
vtiiSftt. 210 A sqq.; i'arrx JCv/-. 

< r;afoi.S!4C,2C9*?-; 
ii. 27rf, til sq. ; 500, 550 fq- 
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Socratos confounded tlio fancied knowledge of liis in- 
terlocutors; and that his criticism and dialectics 
neither rest on any positive conviction, nor even in- 
directly lead to any;^ yet the positive element, that 
which is wanted 1o complete the critical disenssions, is 
not alwa}'S so evident as to be unmistakable. Again, 
if a dialogue relates to phenomena of the post-Socratic 
period, and perhaps is jjartly occasioned by them, Plato 
can only in the rarest instance^ allow his Socrates 
Xilainly to speak of these phenomena ; he is therefore 
restricted to hints, which were probably sufficiently 
Gomprcheusiblc to the majority of his first readers, but 
may easily be overleoked or misintei'preted by ns.’’ 
The same holds good with regard to the mutual inter- 

• It is of itself scnrcelj’ credi- many objections wkicb Pinto main* 
bio tiuit n pbilosopher who has tains against others might also bo 
created such a perfect system ns maintained against himself, this is 
Pinto should have composed a mmply n phenomenon which occurs 
whole series of writings, criticising in the case of Aristotle and many 
alien viuws, without nt the same others as well, because it is gene- 
time wishing to do anything to- rally easier to criticise than to im- 
wards the establishment of his own ; prora — to espose difficulties than 
Grate’s assertion (i, 260, 292, ii. to solve them ; it docs notj how- 
663 sq.) that the affirmative and over, follow that Pinto in his 
negative currents of his speculation dialectical discussions aimed at no 
are throughout independent of one positive result, 
another, each of them having its * Phiedr. 278 B, about Isocrates, 
own channel, and that in his posi- in ties beginning of the Thcietotns 
live theories he pays ns little re- about Tbcrototns. 
gard ns Socrates to difficulties and ^ Part i. 214 sq. Wo found it 
contradictions, wbich ho had de- probable that in the Sophist he re- 
velopcd in the details of polemical ferred to the Megarians, Port i. p. 
discussions, is the natural conse- 248, 4, 252 sqq. ; in the TheietctaB, 
qncnce of his presuppositions, but Sophist, Euthydemns to Antis- 
it is in contradmtion to all psycho- thenes. Fart i. 303, 1 ; in the Phi- 
logicnl probability. Consiaerotion lebus to Aristippus, p. 84, 94; in 
shows that many scruples thrawn theEnthydpmustolsocrates. Slany 
out in one dialogue receira in such allusions may occur in the 
another the solution which FIato|s Platonic writings \rithout being 
point of view admits ; and if remarked, 
this does not always happen, if 
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dependence of the dialogues. There cannot he a direct- 
allusion in one dialogue to another, unless the same 
persons appear in both where this is not the case, 
the only way in which the later dialogue can point to 
the earlier is by shortly summing up the results of the 
former discussions, n-ith the remark that the matter 
has been already considered.^^ But here again it is 
easy to make mistakes — to overlook the relation be- 
tween two dialogues, or to imagine one that does not 
exist ; and even when there is no doubt of such inter- 
dependence, the question may still sometimes arise 
which of the writings is the earlier and which the 
later. There are thus many difiiculties, not only in 
the way of a decision respecting the motive, aim, and 
plan of the several dialogues, “ but even of an enquiry* 
into their order, date, and interdependence. Are they 
so related to each other as to form one, or perhaps 
more than one, connected series, or ought we to regard 
them merely as isolated productions, in which Plato, 
according as occasion or inclination prompted him, 
disclosed now one and now another fragment of his 
system, and brought his theories of life and of the 
world to bear on various subjects, sometimes even on 
those which had no direct reference to his philosophy? “ 


Re. in the Thcietetas, Sqihist 
and FmilicuF, tlic liepaUic, Ti- 
mnuB and Crilias. 

n In lliis way in nil proLatility 
lio refers in the Phicdo to the Heno 
(vide p. 83, 91), in the niilehas to 
the Parmenides (cf. 70, 5G), in the 
llepnhli(^ vi. 505 B, to the Fiiilc* 
hus, X. Cll A Eq., to tlie Phiedo 
(vide p. 532, 2nd edit.), vi. 50, 6 C, 
to the Meno (97 A, Z; sq.), in the 


Tiin»as (51 B eq.), and also in the 
Symposium (202 A) to the Sfeno 
(97 sq.) and the Themfotas fiOOE 
80 .), in the laws fr. 739 B sq.; 
also iv. 713 E ; cf. llepuh. v. 473 
C), to the Bepuhlic and (iv. 713 0 
sqO to the Folitieas (vide 70, 53). 

» A question on which I cannot 
enter here. 

« The latter is the view of 
^chcr, p. 43 sq., and essentially 
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Supposing tlio former nlternnfcivo to bo tlio case, — ^is 
tlic connection of tlio writings tlio result of calculation 
and design? Or did it evolve itself naturally in tlio 
course of the author's life and mental development? 
Or were all llicso causes simultaneously at work, so 
that tlio origin and sequence of Hie Flatonic writings 
should be ascribed iiartly to the philosopher’s mental 
gi’owlh, iiartly to literary and artistic design, and partly 
also to accidental occasions? What influence again 
had each of these moments generally and particularly? 
And how, lastly, on either of the above presuppositions, 
are we to decide on the date and succession of the 
several works ? On all these points, as is well known, 
opinions difl'er widely, !Mnny of the ancient gi’amma- 
rians and commentators divided the works of Plato into 
certain gi’oups and classes,^ according to the affinity of 


or Afst, p. 3S fiqq., not to mention 
the oilier scliolurs, sncli ns Tcniic- 
inniiii, Pint. Phil. i. 137, 2G-1. 

" Wo got n division nccording 
to form in Diog. iii. 49 sq., nnd 
Prolog. 17 : tho divisions uro into 
dramntic, nnirntivc, nnd mixed 
dinlogncs. Diog. himself, loo. cit., 
npprovos of n division nccording to 
ninttcr ; wo hnvo ono like this given 
hy Albinus, Isngo^ in Pint. dinl. 
0 . 3, G. Albinus divides the didne- 
tic from the zotctic dinlogncs 
yijriKol from j^rqriKol}, nnd sn^ 
divides tho didactic into theoretic 
nnd prncticnl ; tho zotctic into 
gymnnstio and ngonistio. These 
ngnin hiivc firrthcr subdivisions ; 
the theoretic dialogues into physi- 
cal and logical, the prncticnl dio- 
Icgues into ethical and political. 
Under the head of gymnastic dia- 
logues come the so-callcd mnientic 


nnd peirnstic ; undor that of ngo- 
nistio the cndoiclio and onntreptic 
Trritings. Dionnes makes the 
ranio nrimnrjf division into didac- 
tic nnd zotctic dinlogucsj but pro- 
ceeds to n triple subdivision, of tho 
zetetic into physical, ethical fin- 
cluding political), and logical (ac- 
cording to tho scheme of BiSaaKokla, 
wpa^is, dir65«{»), nnd of tho didne- 
tio into gymnastic (peirnstic nnd 
mnicutic), denchtic, and agonistic 
(nnatroptic). Aristophanes too in 
his determination of tho trilogies, 
into which he divided a part of the 
Platonic dialogues (vide p. 51, 14), 
in coiTespnnucnco with the con- 
nection which Plato himself has 
made between certain of them 
(Aristophanes* first trilogy is that 
of the Bepublic, nnd this seems^ to 
have been tho standard which 
oocasioned his whole arrangement), 

H 
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tlieii’ form or contents; and by this they apparently 
meant that they were followmg, at any rate partially, 
the order observed by Plato himself.^® Their assump- 
tions are, however, so arbitrary; Platonic doctrines 
are grouped from such un-Platonic points of view 
— -tho spirit and deeper reference of individual works 
are so little understood — ^the spurious is so greatly in- 
termingled with tho genuine, that this first attempt to 


determine tho order of the 


seems f 0 have teen directed partly 
by tbo relation of the contents of 
the dialogues, partly by refening 
to the supposed timo of publication. 
Tbo fonaor, on tbo other hand, is 
tho only starting point for Thra- 
syllns* arrangement. This gram- 
marian (particulars about wbom 
aro ^vou Part iii. a. 642, 3, 2nd 
edit., and in tbo authorities c^uoted 
llicro) diridcs tho dialogues (acc. to 
Diog. iii. 5G sq(^., Albin. Isng. 4) 
in one respect just as Diogenes, 
into phyMcal, lo^cnl, othica^ poli- 
tical, mnicutic, yeirostic, ondcictic, 
anatroptic. This division, and also 
tho double titlcsof certain dialngucs, 
taken from their contents (^■atocio' 
4 TTtpl and so forth), he cither 
borrowed from some one c-Uo or 
was tho first to introduce ; hut ho 
further divides the wliolo of the 
l^atonic writings into the nine iol- 
lowing tetralogies (1) Eutby- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Pliscdo: (2) 
CratyluB, Tliosctetu^ Sophist Poli- 
ileus; (3) Piirmonidcs, Phitohus, 
Symposinm, Phicdrus ; (4) tho two 
AlmbiadcB, Hipparchus, Antcraslm, 
(6) Theages, Charmidcs, Laches, 
Lysis ; (C)£utiiydemn9, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno; (7) tho two Hip- 
pits, Ion, Mcnexenns; (8) Clito- 


writings was rather doter- 


phon, Itcpoblic, Timnus; Critias; 
(9) Minos, Laws, Epinomis, Let- 
ters. Tho standard in tliis com- 
bination is nnmistakabiy tbo con- 
tents of iJio writings ; only in (ho 
first tetralogy tho philosopiticnl 
aims arc not- so mocfi coastdecod 
ns tho reference to tho fate of 
SornitOB porsonnlly. Tho existence 
of a scries of dilTerent arrangements 
of tho Platonic writings is proved 
(ns KicUscho remarks, Peitr. x. 
WncUonknndo d. Di'og. Laerf., 
Basel, 1870, 13 sq.) ^ the fact 
that Diog. iii. C2 mentions no Icrs 
than nine dialogues, wbidi were 
placed by diiTurent writers at tho 
beginning of (heir catalogues, 
among tlicm tho Republic and 
Euthyphro, with whicli Ariito- 
phones and Tlirasyllus lind eroin- 
mcncoil their lists respcctiwly. 

According to Diogenes, llira- 
syllos maintained that l%to him- 
seif published tho dialc^uos in 
tetrnlogicB. Tho niuch-dolsilcu 
question ns to tho order in Yhi®" 
they should he road is of itself, 
Btriolly speaking, a prcsamptiim 
that they were arranged o» « d®"; 
nito plan. CL Diog. 62, Albin. y 
4 sqq. 
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rent tlinn encoiirnging;'® nnd Hto sniiic jiulgmcni. must 
be passed on. tlioso modcvii adompla wliich followed iu 
tlio track of Thrasyllus nncl Albinus.*’ ]2 vimi '.IVime- 
manns cnquivics inlo (he chronological order of (ho 
Platonic works,’** useful ns they were in ilieir lime, are 
generally superficial in llieir nepli*c( of any fixed and 
decisive point of view. 'J’lic notion of an arrangement 
based upon the internal conned ion of Iho dialogues 
was first fully and satisfactorily carried out. in Sehleier- 
nincher's brilliant, work. Accorditig to tliis author,’® 
Plato, ns ho certainly cons:der«*d written instriieiion 
inferior to spoken,*" and yet continued writing to .such 
an extent even in old age. must have manifestly sought 
to make his writing.-^ resemble conver.salion as much as 
possible. Xow the weak point of written leaching, as 
he himself intimates, i.s this: that it must- alwavs r4>- 
main unceiiain whether the ri'oder has really a])jire- 
hended the thought of the writer; and that lher»? is no 
opportunity for defence, again.st. objc.'ctions, or for the 
removal of inisur.dor.«>ianding.s. In ord<‘r. as far as 
might be, to remedy thc-se defects, Plato in hi.s 'writing.s 
must have made it- .a rule so to conduct- and ]ilan ovoi*v 
enquhy that the reader should be driven either to tho 
origination of the required thought, or to the distinct 
consciousness of having missed it; and as tho plan of 

” Agftinsl recent deremWs of 24it(|.; Asi.-lOFq.; IIormnnn,.'iGL>. 
ilie 'nitasj'llic totrntogic-8, cf. llcrm. >* Syst. d. pint, I’lijl. i, i i.«i Knq. 
do Tlirflfiyllo, Itid. Icct. (lutt. lie nnd Iiis fnllonTrii up to Ilcr- 
1893. 19 BO. mann are nicntionc.l by Ucberwcc', 

lie. nerranuF, Petit, Sydon- Untcr*. d. plat. Sebr. 7-111. 
ham, Kbcrbnrd, and (Icddcn. With ” I/)b. cit. p, 37 koo. 

regard to tbcBC, it will anffico to re- »> Plinsdr. 271 JI cto. Cf Pro. 

fer to Sclilcicmiachcr, PI. ^Y. 1, 1, tagoraa, 329 A. 

II 2 
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eaea separate dialogue ckarlr s’noirs this drsiss. there 
arises a nattiral sequence and a necessary mntosl refe- 
rence in the dialogues collectivelr. Piato conld mahe 
no adTaace in anv dialogue unless he Tiresinned a cer- 
tain eSct to ha’re been prodnced Tjt its predecessjr: 
coasequentlr that triieh formed the conclusion of one 
mnst he presapposed as the basis and commencement 
of another. And as he reaarded the various nhi!"" - 

^ A - 

phical sciences- nor as manv and separate, bnt as e?- 
sentialir nnitei and mdivisibie. there vronld resnlt 
mom this nor manv parallel independent orders of Pla- 
tonic dkiogneSj bnt one ah-embrecing order, hi this 


order. Schleiermacher proceeds to distinguish three divi- 
sions:** the elementarv. the indirectlv enouirin?. end 

«• • T-r 



order of time, 
coincide in the 

Lin Trirh the chronological order.- He aiioTrs that 
£econdar 7 vrorhs of compararivelv less importance are 
intermingled •rrrth the principal dialognes. and he 
TTonld also make iv>om for those cccasionai Tvnnngs 
vrhich do not lie at all vrthin the sphere of pbl:- 
sophv." These eoncessicms. hcrvever. do not a5*ecr his 
general canon.** 

Lw. dt. p. 4A scz. c'-ss c: Fl-io's 

— I/:c. CT, p. 27 £c. 

* £= sc . ” 
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Ast. ngjves with h?chltMori«acluM’ in <li.‘-liiiirnislung 
Ihrcc classes of dialogues ;*Mw( diflers fiwn hini c-on- 
slderablyiti Ins pTmciplc of cla^silicaf ion. in his dis- 
tribution of iwrticuhiY dialogues among the three 
classes, and in his judgment t^f their authenticity. 
Schlciermacher is still more decidedly np]>o‘-ed by 
Sochcr*'’aud Stallhaum^* in their attempt at a rhro- 
nolof'ical onleiv" but nettluT of these writ-TS fully 

O 


as ECconJarr weAs ; tJic .XjKitopy 
ami Crito n« occaMonal jarci’S nf 
essentially liistoncal impart, ami 
other minor ilia1o"«c< os probat'ty 
spnrinns. In the sccomi lie 
|infs the Ciorgia*! nn<l Tlic.Ttetuc. 
with tlie Mono ns nn nppnnnc<', Mvl 
nt a further intvr^'ol tlic Kuthyilo. 
TOUs nml Cmtvlns ; then come the 
Sophist, I’oluipw. SympMUJn, 
l*iia;.1o, nml I’iiilebns. Some few 
(Imlogiies are pa««c«l over a< »pn- 
rinus, nr at Ic!i«t <hmhtful. lii^ 
third class contains the Itepnlilir. 
Timams, ami Critias nml the 
Lawis. again as nn appatia-e. 

S.H:r.»lic, in which the poetic 
and dnimnlic clement prcdonii. 
nates; c.g. the Protagoras. Pltm. 
drus, Goiginti, and Phn'Jo ; diaicc. 
tic or Mcgarian, in which the jxietic 
clement is in the Imckground 
(Theaetetns, Sophist, Politicu*, Par- 
menides, Cratvius' ; purely seicn- 
tih'c, or Socrat!c-I|intonic, iii wlilcli 
the poetic and dialectic cloiiic-nts 
interpenetrate rcciproeally (Phile- 
bns, Syniposiiiiii, llcpuhlic,'Tini.'cus, 
Critias\ AH the rc.st he reganls 
ns spurious. Cf. the criticisms of 
Urandis, 1, n. 16:>. 

“ liOC, cit. p._41 pqq., S:c. 

® De Platonis vita, ingenio el 
Ecriptis (Dialog! select i, Itti'T, 
Tom. i. 2 A ; Opera, 183:5, Tom. 


i.) d'*xvli‘j--l, an 1 in fn.** p'int' 
tiio li|i.-il. in III'’ liitr>*ii:' s\>n« !«• 
finsle and in nomm-nx 

l'i*‘rrl.Mif>n'-. 

r* S's'h'T f'lir in 

l«i«. writings. I. I'p t'> S-t.xi*'** 
aren'.M'on and dratn: I'-mptisin; 
the Th?.n;;'». I,irh«‘«, Ilippi.v Mi- 
nor, l-l A!f|ldxd»«. D*’ Vjrtiile. 
M»*no, t’r,»iyl««. Kntlnj-hro, Aj»»- 
I«* 2 W. t'lito/Pha h', V. I'n •'> •k’' 
e«t:th*i*’imi nt *>1 th's-li’'-*! in th<- 
Aead>’my ; co-npri*in',: th * 
Kntliyderiins. Ilip{.i.as Pr*- 

tas.ira*, Th>’:i’l«'l«». ijnrgi.x*. Phi- 
lehas, 3. IV-tm that tim-- to 
al»om tin* .Vitli or I'.'iih xr.vr »-f 
Piatn'h life, to which Ud'iag lh<' 
Pltasdnis. Menevi-iius. Srm|-'i-ii)tii, 
Kepuhlie. and Tima-ns. ■!. Tin- 
wriol Ilf old age, emupri-ing the 
l.iw's. Stnllhaum makes three 
periods ; one, np to the time jm-t 
after Socr.Uesi" de.ith, inchiiliiig 
the I.yi-is, two Ilippia-. I']l.■lrnl^h.s, 
Ipichcs, Kutliyileiiiti.s, Cnityhi', 
Jst Alcihiades.'Mcno, PoUngoniv, 
Kntlirpbro, Io:i, Apolo-v, Crito, 
(iorgins. Of thc.se he ilates tlm 
(‘harmidcs alwnt n.f. -UCi, and 
the Laches soon after (PJ.-it. Opp. 
V. i. 1S3 I, It. Sii. vi. 2, IS-tO. p. 
Id2); the I’.uthxdcmns -10:5 (loo. 
cit. xi. 1, fi.1 sqq.l— <11. OJ, 1; 
tralylus, Olympiad 91, 2 (I'p. 
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established this order, or reduced it to a fixed prin- 
ciple. Hermann was tlio first to controvert the concln- 
sions of S'chleiemiacher by a new thcoiy, founded on a 
definite view of the origin of the I’latonic writings 
for his predecessor Herbart, while seeking to prove the 
gi’adual transformation of the doctrine of ideas by Iho 
help of tlio dialogues, had not applied this point of 
view to our collection as a whole. Like Schleionna- 
cher, Hermann is convinced that tho Platonic UTitings, 
collectively, represent a living, organic dcvolopjncnt ; 
but lio seeks tho cause of this x}hcnomcnon, not in 
any design or calculation on the xmrt of their author, 
but in the gi'owth of his mmd. Tlicy are not, in his 
oijinion, a more exijosition of f)hilosoi)hic dcveloinncnfc 
for others, but a direct consequence of Plato’s indi- 
vidual doveloinnent. Plato, he thinks, ripened only 


cit. V. 2, 2(i) ; AlcibindcB, nt 
tho lime when Anylna bognn his 
procccdhigfl ngninst KocrntcH (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 187) ; Mono, Obnipiiul 
04, 3 (loc. cit. «. 2, 20); iToln- 
gorns, Obmpind 94, 3 or 4 (Dinl. 
Sol. li, 2, 16; Opji. vi. 2, 142); 
Eulh}phro, 01;rin^ind 95, l<»».u. 
399, nt tho beginning of tho prose- 
ciilion (loc. cil.) ; Jon snnio mriod 
(loc. cit. iv. 2, 289), _ nnu tho 
remnining three, Olunpind 96, 1, 
roon nftcr Socrnlcs’ denth (Dinl. 
Sol. 11, 1, 24). Jlis eccond peHod 
rnngcs hetwoen Iho first ond second 
Sicilian jonmoy, and coroyriFCs 
the ThcfPlctns, t^phist, roliticur, 
I'avmcuidcs, nli fonr wrilton 
lohreen ii.c. 399 nnd 388, mul 
published immediately nnerwards 
(of. Hop. pp. 28-46; previously, 
in his trentisQ Do Arg. ol Art. 


Tlicrei. 12 sqq., nnd I'arm. 290 
sq., StnUbnum had dated them two 
yenrs Inter) ; soon niter these tho 
I’limdrus, loHowcd by tlio Nyni- 
jwsinni, n lit tin later than ]i.c. 
886 (Dial. Sol. iv. 1, xx. sqq.); 
tbon tbo rhrodo, ririlcbus, and 
Ilopnbiic, Olympiads 99-109 s 
(I)ibI. Sol. Hi. 1, Ixii. sq.). 'Jbo 
third pcriotl is between tbo second 
Sicilinn journey nnd Pinto’s dcntli, 
inchiding tbo I^ows and tbo Cri* 
(ins; the latter begun before the 
I-nivs, bill rinisbcd niter. (Cf. 
0pp. vii. 377.) 

® TjOC.cit.: of.CBpociiillySJCsq., 


.384 sq., 489 sqq. 

®® In tho treatise Do J’lat. oi-s. 
Icmntis fnndnmcnto, 1808 (Wfc". 
xii. 61 sqq.), hut cspccinlly in tlio 
appendix (ioid. 88 sq. ; cf. Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 88 sq.) 


mi: onimu or wk /’/-> rnsir i?7.777.v/;^'. vi » 

grnclually, nnA umlor iho <»f liis linv': <1i'’ 

slatlia along Ina couivi* nro hy I In- diOVr- nf 

classes of Ills writings. The two (-vents <»f gr-at- -«■ 
consetjncnce in lus mental liist<jry nre, ace^'rdinir Im 
H ermann, the death of Sncrjit^-s, with its innn-disd.’ 
resnlt', Plato’s withdrawal to M«‘gnra: nnri hi--* own fir * 
jonnn-y, which ac^jnainled him with tin- ]’ylha;f ‘r<-:»n 
doctrine.®' ‘While these indicate the ehi« f ]v-ri'>!l‘; of 
his infelleclnal liHi! and lilemiy’ netivity, tiny idf '» fur- 
nish ns with three classes of dial-jgin-s-'-lhe S ■'T.’^tic 
or elementary; the dialectic or me/lint j-.ing; the 
positon* or conslrnctive. ‘rini dialogin-s «•( tie- lir-’t 
class, written in ]iarl hefore tin* death »‘f S--- vn’* '*. in 
part immediately after, have a fragment ary, n»'>;-.- . 
clnsively eh-nchtic and prolrepiic charaet.-r, c-.;iline 
theniHelvos almost entin-ly to the ,‘'>-i*rati<* maitmr. 
and ns yet. go no deeper into lie* fnndann-ntal tje.ey- 
lion.s of philosophy. 'I'he strond cla-> is «li>-tiugn:--h' d 
by greater dryness, less livelines«. le^.< earefidin---- of 
fonn, and hy that searching critiei-m (soun-lime-* a)v- 
proving, sometimes poh-nticnl; of the Meg;ir,»-l-^h-«lic 
philo-sophy, which occupied the time i»f Plato’s lojonrn 
in Mcgnra. In the third period, tln-re is on the otie 
hand, as to style, a return to the freshness and fulness 
of the first;®- while on the other, Plato’s horizon lias 


*' Ifcrmniin liIiD-inlr Pfiy*, p. 
.'181, ‘lliu rptiini lo Iii< ii.ilivt- rily 
nmt the bcgiiiiiin;;' of jiiii cnrii’r 
iiH teacher in tlic Arndciiiy.' I tut 
in what followH ho rc.-illy nxsif'ii-i 
I’lalo’H ncijnaintnncc wijii I'yni.-i* 
gareanisni, nc(j«iircil on his travels, 
as the (\cciding motive in hia 


phi)n«riphi(- ilevol.iptil'-nl. 

Ili-riiiann ni:'‘ii!iiiN f.ir lhi«, 
J». .Wr, ns : * Ii u-.is imt 

lilt ills r.-iiirn to his imlit-f- ritv 
that tile n-minirc-nn-s ef lif.. yfuiih 
coiiM orn-e iniiii- rirf- liW 

wiiil.* 'J'liid wniiM rf-rlainly h.- n 
reninrknhic olTect of external cir- 
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bing,®® follow Sclileiermacbei* in tbe main; Scliweg- 
■ler and Steiiibarb ally tbcmselves with Hermann ; 


Iasi (lie licpnblic, TiniKiix (Crit.) 
and Iavts. 

Brandis, ii. 152 sqq , defends 
Sclileierinaclicr’s view with innch 
force and aentencss against the 
altacks of llcmianii, without main- 
taining the fiiriner’a nrmngcnicnt 
in nil its details. He would assign 
(he rnmienidcs to the second lite- 
rary period, and not place tlio 
^Icno, Knthrdcmiis, and Cratyhis 
between the Theictetus and <Sophi8(. 
lie sets the IMiicdrus, however, 
ill the front rank, with •Schleier- 
mneher, and next to it (he l.ysis, 
l|ro(ngoms, C'hnmiides, Ijnchcs, 
Eulhyphro ; and assents gciioinlly 
to the leading ideas of Schlcicr- 
mnehor’s iirraiiccnient, 

nibbing, hi his 'Genet. Hnr- 
olcllnngderplnt. Idecniehre' (Leips. 
1863), the second part of which is 
dos'oted to an oxamiiintion into the 
mnuiiiC|ii'S3 and nrmiigemcnt of 
tlie writings, puts forwanl the 
hypothesis that the scientifio con- 
tents and the^ scientific form of the 
Plutonic writings must ho the 
standard for their iimingciiicnt, 
and that the order arrived at from 
this point of view must coincide 
with their proper chronological 
order. In accordance with this 
supposition he marks out, in 
agreement svith tjchicicrninchcr, 
three classes, among which ho 
divides the particular dialogitcs in 
the follow’ing w’nv : (1) Socrntic 
Dialogues, i.e. such as particularly 
keep to the Socrntic method of phi- 
losophising, and arc connected with 
the Plntouio system proptcdcuti- 
cally : Flimdrus, Protagoras, Char- 
inidcs (acc. to p. 131 sq. also 
Lysis), Laches, Enthyphro, Apo- 


logy, Crito, and ns a traiisilioii to 
the second class, Gorgias. (2l Uia- 
loctico-thcorctic dialogues: Them- 
totuB| Meno, Euthydcnius, Crot^'his, 
Sophist, Politicna, Parmenides. (3) 
Synthetic and progressive dialogues : 
Symposium, IMindo, Pliilcbiis, He- 
public, with which (p. 117 sq.)^ Iho 
Tiniicns, toother with tlio Critias 
and (he doubtful Hcnnncrntc.s,musl 
be connected, tliongh not inti- 
mately, on account of their expo- 
sition of peculiar views. The ra- 
mnining writings, and amongst 
these tnc Laws, llibbing considers 
spurious. 

Hist, of Phil.,. Ird edit. p.*13 sq. 

Steinhart anniiges tlie dia- 
logues ns follows : Ist, Purely So- 
erotic : Ion, l lippins Major and Mi- 
nor, Isl Aleibladcs (before Alci- 
bindcs’ second banishment, ii.c.406). 
Lysis, Chnrmidcs (at tho beginning 
of tho rule of tho Thirty, n.t;. 
•104), Laches, Protagoras. Socrntic, 
tronsitionnl to tho doctrine of Ideas : 
Eiithydemu*, n.i'. 402 ; Alnno, 309 ; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, same 
yciirj Goigias, soon after tho be- 
ginning of the sojourn at Mcgarn ; 
CmtyluB, somewhat later. 2nd, Dia- 
lectical : Thcietctns, ii c. 393, com- 
posed perhaps at Cyrone ; Parmen- 
ides, prolmbb'^ between thoEgj’ptiiiii 
nnd_ Sicilian journey ; Sophist and 
PoIiticuB, same _ time or perhaps 
during tho Italian journey. 3rd, 
Works belonging to Plato’s matu- 
rity, after his travels in Italy and 
inoro exact acquaintance ^vith Py- 
thagorean philosophy : the Phtedrus, 
n.o. 388 ; Symposium, 385 ; Pliiedo, 
Philebns, Bopnblic, about 367 ; 
Timrous, Laws. In his Life of Plato, 
however (301, 2, 232 sq.), tho Meno 
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Susemilil tries to reconcile both,®® and similarly Ueber- 
weg,« holding that the of Plato’s works, as evin- 
cing a gradual development of his philosophy, has no 
less historical 3nstification than the other ^Vew of a 
methodical design determining the order of the works, 
demands that the two principles should be to some 
estent the limit, and to some extent the complement, 
one of the other. He ultimately inclines very much 
to the side of Schleiermacher, placing, however, the 
commencement of Plato’s literary career much later 
than Schleiermacher does, and differing considerably 
from all his predecessors with regard to the order of 
the several writings."** The theories of Munk and 


is pinced in tlie lime niter .So- 
mtes’ deatli; nnd llic I*iiiielms, 
trilh Uebcrwcjj in Plato’s last 
period, between the Timsus and 
tfiC J..*iws. 

^ He agrees with Hermann in 
saying that at the beginning of 
his litcraiy career Pinto had not 
his whole ^stem already nap^ 
nut Bnt he docs not agree tntb 
ilcTmsnn's fnrther theoiy, viz., 
that Plato was unacquainted with 
earlier philosophies in Socrates’ 
lifetime, and that therefore the 
acflunintaiice shown with Elcatic 
and Pythagorean doctrines is a 
decisive enterion of the date of 
any work. -His arrangement, ao- 
cmdinglr, is slightly difierent from 
his predecessor's : the first series 
comprises Socratic or ptopffi<lcntic 
ethical dialogues, — Hippias Elinor, 
Lvsis, Chnrmides, Laches, Prota- 
goras, 3Ieno (.699 B.C.), Apology, 
Crito, Gorgias (soon after Socrates’ 
death), Enthyphro {rather later). 
The 2ud series, dialectic dialogces 


of indirect teaching: Euthvdcmvs, 
Cratylus (both perhaps wnttcii at 
illcgara), Themtetus (aficr .694 and 
the visit to Cyrenc), Piiailros 
(389-8), .Semhist, Politicns, Par- 
menides, iSjmposium (383-4), 
Fhredo. Third scries, constroctivc 
dialr^cs ; Fliilcbus, I’^pullN: 
(laitween 380 and 370), Tiniaio*, 
Ciiiias, !^ws. 

* Enqoiry into the Plalmic 
vrritingp, 89-111, 74 sq., 81. 

In the above-mcniioned work 
(p, ICO sq. 293) with re^rd to the 
Protagoras, Lesser Hippia®, Lysis, 
Charmides, and Laches, Uclerireg 
considers it probable that they 
were composed in Socrates’ life- 
time, while the Apology and_ Crito 
(p. 240 sq.) were composed iniinc- 
dmely after his death. To the 
same period he thinlis the Gorgi.n 
mnst belong (p. 249) ; the Pliredrns 
on the contrary (352 sq., 101} 
the rears S77-5B.C. ; that jlieSym- 
posfnm roast have been wntlen 
385-4 (219 sq.), not long after the 
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AVcisse sltiiid nliuosfc alone. Wliilo most conimcutnlors 
since Sclilcicrmnclicr have based their enquiry into ilio 
order of tlio PJalonic books chiefly on the contents, 
these two writers pay much more at tent-ion to tlic form ; 
Munk taking liis criterion of earlier or later author- 
ship from the date to which each dialogue is internally 
assigned,^* and 'Weisse from the distinction of direct 


and narrated dialogues.''^ 


Fhoidnis; tlic Kiitlijrdcmns (2riS, 
2Ga), between llio I’hsHlriis nnu the 
I’Incdo, the llepiiblic end the 
Timnsus, iind Flill cnrlicr befbre llic 
Phtedo the !Mcno (281 The 
ThcKtcfiiB I-cberwoB (227 Fq.) 
jilnceH ill the year nr therc- 
nboiitfi; the So|iliiR|, PnliticiiR, ntid 
Piiilvbiis (p. 20-1 Fq., 27fi, 171, 200 
eq.}, ns niso the Lnwn, in I'lnto’s 
Inst ^'cnra (p. 221, 171). 'J'ho 
PninisnidcR ho coiiFidcra Fpiiriaiii 
(fiiipm 82, 80). 'niPFC views nro 
modified in the trcnliFC ' Ueber dm 
Gcccnsntn swischen j^Ictliodikcni 
iind Genelikeni,’ Zttchr. T. l’iiiln.o. 

F. cvH. 1870, p. .00 sq, : cF. 
Gnindr. i. 121, 4th edit. (Iiesidcs 
the Blatenicnts .ibout tlio SephiRt, 
PoIilicuB, mill 31cno, quoted pp. 82, 
80 ; 83, 00). Ueberweg now tliiiiks 
it likely that Pinto’s writings ns n 
whole belong to tho period after 
tho founding of tho school in tho 
Academy ; nnd further, ns n necos- 
Fniy conBcqiicnco of this supposi- 
tiuii, bo deduces the Reqiicnco of nil 
the writings witlioiit exception 
from n delibemto and systematic 
plan ; nnd, finnllj', in harmony 
with this, ho places the Protagoras 
nnd the kindred dialogues between 
tho Symposium and tho Ilopiiblic. 

^ In his treatise : ' Tho Natural 
I Arrangement of tho Platonic 


A few other authors, who 


Writings ' (cF. CRpccinllr p. 2,0 sq.) 
31 link {mcR on the Mippositimi that 
I’lnto wislicil to give in the mnin 
liody oF his writingR — 'in the 
Socrntic cycle* — not ro much nil 
exposition of his own i: 3 ’Btcni, ns n 
ct‘mplctc, detniird, and idenliRcd 
picture of tho life of tho trim 
{ihiloRnphcr, Kocralcs; nnd ns that 
prcsnppoRPR n plan in^ nccordnncc 
with which ho dcieriiiiiicd tho cx- 
toriinl inycRiitiirc of the dinlognc.*, 
Fo the times of publication rIiow 
tho order in which Pinto intrnded 
them to be rend, nnd on the wholo 
also that in which they were com* 
posed. Ill particular 3Tnnk makes 
the dialogues of tho Socrntic cycio 
follow oiio niiolhfr thus, in tfireo 
divisinns: (1) PnriiicnidcR, Prota- 
goroR, ChnrinidcR, Lnclios, Gorgins, 
Ion, Ilippiiis 3[njor, CrntyliiR, 
Kulhp'dcmus, Symposium ; ( 2 ) 
Fhicdriis, PhilebuF, llcpiiblic, 
Timnms, Critins; (3) Mono, Thc- 
mtetuR, Sophist, Politiciis, Eiithy. 
phro, Apolog}’, Crito, Flimdo. 
Outside the cjxlo como tho din* 
loguos which were composed bc- 
foro Socrates’ death, or on special 
.occasions, such ns on the one hand 
Aloibiades I., Lysis, nnd Ilippins 
II., on tho other the Laws and tho 
Monoxonus. 

" Scliiinc (on Pinto’s Protagoras, 
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If we would gnin n sure stniidnrd for lliis enquiry, 
the ostensible dale of llio dinlogucs nnd tlio liisloricid 
position which Socrates occupies in them must not ho 
taken into nccuuni : for we have no proof at all that 
the oi'der which would thus result- is the order in 
which they were composed, or that I'lnlo ever in- 
tended to portray his master in a continuous, bio- 
graphical maimer. Indeed, this assumption is refuted, 
not onlv In* the indications given in sovend of tin* 
works as to the time when they were written.^*' but 
also bv the circumstance that the Socrates of Plato 
discourses of philosophy^* in exactly tin* same manner, 
in age and in youth ; and during tlu* last ye.ars of his 
life pursues enquiries which formed the elementary 
, groundwork of dinlogucs purport ing to be earlier.'** 'J*ho 
fact that Plato in the The.'etelus explicitly makes 
choice of the direct dramatic form of conversation to 
avoid the inconveniences of second-hand repetition,^*’ 


tnus, Gorgino, Iklcno, Tlicretclus, 
Sophist, Cmlyins, I’aniicniilc!*, 
Polhicus, IMiicdnis, Symposium, 
riiicdn, Itcmiblic, TiinmiB, C'ritinii, 
I’liileimsi liavrs, Epinomis, nnd ns 
Pinto's Inst work n letter composed 
of oar Till and Stii Platonic letters, 
written Olymp. 107, 1. Alcibindes 
II. nnd Thcoges, if they arc 
genuine, precede tbc Protngoms. 

Accoixiing to this tlio Ulcno, 
nnd probably also tbo Thcictctus, 
must bo earlier tbnn tbc Symposium 
and tbo Timicns : ^'ido supra 93, 3; 
90, 11. According to Munk they 
were later. 

^ For instance in tbe Futbyde* 
mus, where bo is Ijiti irpcaBtrepot 
(272 B), his philosophic method 


resembles that in the Protagoras, 
where be is a young man ; nnd in 
the Fntbypbro, n sboit time ticforo 
bis death, it rescnildcs that in the 
t'bnTniidcs (ii.r. •}:)*>) and tlio 
Lnebes (-120 n.c.}: rf. Grotc, i. 191. 

Of. c.g. tbc relation of the 
Tiic.'ctctiis to tbo Panncnidcs, of 
tbc Republic to the Tinucus, of tbo 
Politiciis, Gorcins, Mono, and 
Eutliypbro to tlio Republic, of the 
PhtcuriiB to the Symposium, illuiik 
perverts ibcso relations in a very 
unsntisfactoiy way. CT. also Siisc- 
mibl’s tboroiigb cnticism of Uliiiik’s 
work. Jahru. fltr Philol. Ixxvii. 
8*29 sq. 

Pago 143 B. sq,, a passage 
which can only be explained on 
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and that ho olsowlioro more than once connects, either 
expressly or by an unmistakable reference, a direcfc 
dialogue with an indirect one preceding it,-*® would of 
itself snilico to rebut the theory of "W oisso j for the 
suppositions that are necessary to countervail this 
evidence go much farther tlian is pcrmissiblo to 
pni’e conjecture. Nor Imvo wo any light to suppose 
that Plato gave unconditional proforonco to tho re- 
peated dialogue, except in cases whore it was important 
for tho attainment of tho roqnhnd end— to doscribo with 
some minuteness tho persons, motives, and accompany- 
ing ciroumstnnees of the conversation ho doubtless, 
during his whole literaiy career, employed both fonns 
indiffoTOntly, as occasion offered. There are other and 
moi'o important clues by which ivo can to some extent 
dotermino tho chronological order of tho writings, and 


tlio Bupposition tlial tho Thciololns 
WAS preceded by oUior imrrntod 
diAlo^'iioB (ns the Lysis, Chnnnidos, 
and Proln^ras). 

^ Tlio Tinnens and the Laws to 
the llepnblio, tho I'hilobus (snprn, 
70, 50) to tho Parmcnidos. 

^ That tho introduction of tho 


Tlicmtoliis is not gonnino, tiint tho 
llcpubiic in an onrlior recension 
hod tho form of a direct dinlogtio, 
that; tho Laws (in spilo of tho 
ovidcncos and proofs nientionod 
BHpra, pp. 93, 2; 90, 11) wore 
wntten beforo tho licpublio, but 
woro only acknoo'Icdgcd after 
Pinto's death ; Schiinc, p. 6 sq. 

For tho passngo in tiio Ho- 
public which roiers only to dnimntitH 
epic, and lyric pooliy, allows no 
ronsoning from analogy os to Pinto's 
proQodoro in writings which eetye 
quite another aim, too philosophto- 


didactic. Hero tho question is not 
nhont tho imitation of dilforont 
charnctci's, hut about tho exposition 
of philosophic views. Khould, how- 
over, that iufcrcuco bo drawn, wo 
fail to SCO what advnntngo the 
narrated dinloguos^ lind^ in this 
respect over the direct. Inasmuch 
ns tho expressions of iito Sophists 
and like porsons, nt tho roprosentn- 
lion of whom olfcnco inight hare 
boon inkon, in tho ono just ns niiieli 
as in tbo other were related in 
direct spcccli, consoquontly 8*4 
and not AwXp St^ryfaet 
(Hop. 892 D). 'Jlio roost nnworlhy 
trails which Plato rcproscnls, Buch 
as tho obstinacy and biifTooncry of 
Kutbydomns and Dionj'sodoroi^ are 
described by Socrates, just as much 
as the blnntnoss of Thmsymnclius 
in Hop. i. 386 1). 
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also tlio question wlidlier or not that, onler nriros from 
conscious design. *Sucli are the roferencos in varinus 
dialogues to events in Pinto’s lifetime; tliey are. Wv- 
cvcvj but. few in number, and point- only to the date 
before, and not. after, which a dialogue could not havo 
been written.**" AYhile, therefore, much valuable infor- 
mation of a particular kind i.s to bo gjiined from tlnun. 
they do not nearly sullicc for the arrangonent of the 
works as a whole. A further criterion might- be fimnd 
in the development of Plato's litemry art. Put though 
first- attempts, as a rule, are wont to betrsty themselves 
by a certain amount of awkwnrdne.«s, it does not follow 
that the artistic excellence of an author’s works krejvs 
exact pace with his years. For liveliness of mitnetio 
description and dramatic movement, even delicacy of 
taste and sensitiveness to form, are with jnost- per.-*onK, 
after a certain age, on the decline; and even befori* 
that period, artistic form may he kept- in the Imck- 
gronndbythc exigences of strictly scientific enijniry; 
the mood of an author, the circumstances in which he 
wi’ites, the purpose for which jinrlicular works were 
composed, may determine the amount of care bestowed 
and of fintsli attained, without aftwding ns a clue as to 
their relative dates; and again, that which Plato in- 
tended for the narrow circle of his personal disciples 
would probably bo loss ornate as to stylo than writings 
designed to awaken scientific interest in a large and 
mixed number of readers, and to give them tlmir first 
intmdnction to philosophy.” On similar grounds, 


® Cf. sRpRt, 93, S. 

® Tho remark in reference to 


tine on p. 80 (ns to ttw gcnnincncBs 
or tho writing), finds nn nnnlogous 
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however, the scientific method in each later work is not 
necessarily more perfect than in the earlier, thoagb, on 
the whole, the .fluctuations may bo slighter and the 
progress more steady and continuous. Altiongli, 
therefore, in considering the mutual i-elation of i!ro 
dialogues, this point of view ought not to bo 'disre- 
garded, in many chses the question cannot bo decided 
by reference to it alone. The philosophic content of 
the various writings affords a safer test. But here also 
we must begin by enquiring to what extent and under 
what conditions the relative dates of the dialogues may 
be inferred from differences in their contents; andwliat 
are the characteristics which show whether an exposi- 
tion really belongs to an earlier stage of its author s 
development or was purposely canied less far. Plato's 
own statements give us no infomation on this 2 )oint. 
In a much criticised passage of the Phtedrus (274 0 
sqq.) he objects to written expositions on the ground 
that they are not restricted to persons who are capable 
of understanding them, but come into tlie hands of 
every one alike, and are therefore liable to all kinds of 

appHcation to tlie onler of coinpo- 'workp, if, as in tho case of Plato, 
fituos. Even in the cose of poota wo Iiod preaervod to ua only tho 
find artiata, tho suppoaition that worka tnemaolvcs, and not any 
theiV more complete works are Irnstworlhjr accounts nWt the 
always their latest would lead to time of their origin as well. Tins 
mistakes without end ; and though difficulty is still greater >n dcahiig 
in many of them of conrso tho with a writer to whom the mere 
epochs of their development are artistic form of his works » not an 
shown livmarlred stylistic peculiar- independent and separate object, 
ities, still it would be exceedingly but only the means to other a\ins, 
difficult fat us in most cases to ae- which tbemsmres^ limit the om- 
tetmine these epochs precisely, and ditions and direction of its nppli- 
to assign to them their proper cation. 
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luiscouceptioii and unfounded abuse; be ivould have 
them regarded in the light of a mere pastime, useful 
indeed for reminding those already instructed of what 
in after years they may have forgotten, but far less 
valuable than personal influence, by which others are 
scicut ideally educated and led to right moral con- 
victions. However important this passage may be 
in another connection, it aflbrds us no help in dc- 
turmiuing the order, date, and inteiflcpcudenco of the 
Platonic writings. We cannot conclude from it., as 
Schleiermacher does, that Plato in each of the dialogues 
must have assumed the result of an earlier one — unless 
it be previously shown that there existed among the 
dialogues a single inter-connected order ; for particular 
dialogues could serve very well for a reminder of oral 
discourse, and the thoughts engendered by it, even were 
there no such connection among them. Nor can we 
presuppose, with tSoclier and his followers, that Plato 
could only have expressed himself in this manner at 
the time when he had commenced, or was about to 
commence, his school in the Academy ; for, in the first 
place, there was nothing to hinder his exercising that 
intellectual influence on others — the planting of words 
in souls fitted for them— of which he here speaks, even 
before the establishment of regular teaching in the 
Academy; and, secondly, it is quite possible that in 
this passage he is not contrasting his literary activity 
with that kind of insti’uction which, as a matter of 

Plato’s Suliriftcn, 307. Like- 286 ; nml further references), Uc- 
vise Stallbaum. Hermann, Stein- berweg (Plat. Schr. 252, 128). 
hart, Susemihl (Genet. Entwick. i. 

I 
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fact, lie employed, but tbe kind be desirea, 
and, accoi’ding to tbe Socratic precedent, kept before 
bim as bis ideal.®® Still less can tbe quotation from 
the Pbmdras lend support to tbe theory that tbe com- 
pilation of all tbe dialogues was bound up witb Plato's 
instructions in the Academy: ®® for, understand it as we 
will, it only expresses tbe opinion of tbe author at that 
particular time, and we do not know how earlv it was 
adopted or bow long retained. That in bis more 
compi'ebensire works at least, be entered upon subjects 
which in bis oral teaching he either passed over, or 
dealt with more slightly, is in itself likely, and is con- 
&med bv the citations of Aristotle.®^ If. however, it 

V » « 

is impossible, even from this passage, to discover either 
the principles followed Plato in the arrangement of 
bis writings, or tbe time when these were composed, 
the scientific contents themselves contain evidences by 
which we can distinguish, with more or less certainty, 
the earlier from the later works. It cannot, indeed, 


be expected that Plato should expound his whole 
system in each individual work: it is, on the contrary, 
sufficiently clear that he often starts in a preliminary 
and tentative manner from presuppositions of which 
he is himself certain. But in all the strictly philo- 


sophic writings, the state of his own scientific conviction 
is sure to be somehow betrayed: he either directly 
enunciates it, if only by isolated hints, when he is 
designedly confining an enquiir to a subordinate and 

® iQ the Protagoras also ^7 E. ence. Ct too 
329 A), which most critics rightly Uehenreg, Zfschr. f. Philos, 
place tar earlier (387 b.c.), he con- Im M. 
tr ffgtB the songs of poets, andh(^ Cf. page <4, 

generally, with personal confer- 
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merely preparatory stage; or he allows it to he in- 
directly perceived in ordering the whole course of the 
argument towards a higher aim, and foreshadows in 
the statement of problems their solution in the spirit 
of his system. If, therefore, out of a number of works, 
otherwise related to one another, we find some that 
are wanting in certain ftmdamental determinations of 
Platonism, and do not even indirectly require them; 
while in others these very determinations unmistak- 
ably appear — vre must conclude that at the time when 
the former were written, these points were not clearly 
established in Plato’s own mind, or at any rate not ro 
clearly as when he wrote the lattei'. If, again, two 
writings essentially presuppose the same scientiGo 
stand-point, but in one of them it is moro definitely 
stated and moro fully evolved; if that which in the 
one case is only prepared for indirectly, or generally 
established, in the other is distinctly maintained and 
carried out into particulars, it is probable that the 
preparatory and less advanced exposition was pmposely 
meant to precede the more perfect and more systemati- 
cally developed. ' The same holds good of Plato’s re- 
ferences to the pre-Socratic doctrines. He may indeed 
have been acquainted with these docfadnes to a greater 
or less extent, without expressly touching on them ; but 
os we find him in the majority of his works either 
openly concerned with the most important, or at any 
rate unmistakably pointing to them, while in others he 
silently passes them by — it is at least highly probable 
that the latter, generally speaking, date from a time 
when he did not bestow much attention on those 

i2 
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mn}' still bo doubtful wbetlicr a discussion is related to 
anoibcr as preparatory groundwork or comxileinentary 
superstructure: in general, liowever, further enquiry 
will decide. 

If then wo attempt to apply these princiiiles to 
the question before us, we shall find, as might be 
expected, that none of the theories wo have been 
considering can be rigidly carried out; that the 
order of the Platonic UTitings cannot depend wholly 
cither on design and calculation to the exclusion of 
all the infincnces arising from external circumstances 
and l^lato’s own development; or on the gradual 
growth of Plato's mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior 
plan; or, still less, on particular moods, occasions, 
and iiupulscs. Wo shall not press the assumptions 
of Schlciermacher to the extent of supposing that 
Plato's whole system of philosophy and the writings 
in which it is contained stood from the first moment 
of his literary activity complete before his mind, 
and that during the fifty years or more over which 
that activity extended he was merely executing the 
design thus formed in his youth. Even Schleiermacher 
did not go so far as this ; and though he con- 
stantly refers the order of the Platonic works too ex- 
clusively to conscious design, we shall not very greatly 
diverge from his real opinion if we suppose that when 
Plato began to write, he was indeed clear about the 
fundamental points of his system, and had traced out 
the general plan by which he meant to unfold it in his 
writings; that this plan, however, was not at once 
completed in its details, but that the grand outlines 
which alone in the commencement fioated before him 
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were afterTrards gradually filled iu—perliaps, also, 
Boiuetiiiies in compliance with special circumstances 
altered and enlarged, according to the growth of his 
knowledge and the recognition of more definite scien- 
tific necessities.^^ On the other hand Hermann’s point 
of view does not involve the conclusion, though he 
himself seems to ai-rive at it — that Plato put together 
his ^stem from outside, mechanically joining piece to 
piece, and expounding it in writings farther and farther, 
according as he became acquainted with this or that 
older school. The same principle of inteipretation 
applies equally on the supposition that he developed 
the Socratic doctrine from within ; and that, instead of 
his acquaintance with anolher ^stem of philosoxfiiy 
being tiie cause of his advance to another stage of liis 
philosophic development, the progress of his own philo- 
sophic con^ction was in fact the cause of increased 
attention to his predecessors. Lastly, if, in explaining 
the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings, wo 
chiefly rely on external circumstances and personal 
moods,®* even then we need not, with Grate,® pro- 
nounce the whole question hopeless, we can still 
enquire whether the contents of the works do not 
prove a gradual change in their author’s stand-point, 
or the relation of one dialogue to another, Tliis 
whole matter, however, is not to be decided on d 


» So Brandia, i. a. 160, defin- 
ing more preoisely Hormann’e ob- 
jeetioQB (p. 851) toSchleieTinaohe^B 
nexr: ‘Plato’a creative genius early 
evolved from tlie Socratto doctrines 
the ouflines of his future system} 


clear and precise from the first, 
their innate strength attained a 

j*mj 9 MAMnlAti tf^AvnlAnTnAnf.^ 


» Cf. p. 96. 

Flato^ i. 186 sq. 
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priori grounds, but only by cnvcful consideration of tlio 
Platonic ^Yritings themselves. 

Among these writing.*?, then, there are certainly 
several which not only make passing allusion to pheno- 
mena of the time, but are only comprehensible in relation 
to definite liisloricnl events. TJio chief pnrirose of the 
Apology is to give the speech of Socrates in liis own 
defence; that of the Crito, to exijlnin the reasons by 
which he was deterred from flight out of prison;®* the 
Euthyphro seems to have been occasioned by the in- 
dictment of iSocratos, in conjunction with another con- 
current incident;®® the I’hithydemus by the appearance 
of Antisthenes together with that of Isocrates, and the 
charges brought by lx)th against Plato.®* Put even in 
such works as these, which, strictly Ri)enking, are to be 
considered as occasional, the stand-point of the author 
is so clearly manifest that wo con without difficulty 
assign them to a particular x>eriod of his life. The 
main pmijosc, however, of the great majority of the 
dialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
representation and establishment of the Platonic phi- 
losophy: it is therefore all the more to bo expected 
that we should in some measure bo able to trace in 
them how for Plato at tho time of their composition 
hod either himself advanced in the fomation of his 
system, or to what point he then desired to conduct the 
reader; and on what grounds he assumes that his 
system might be known to the reader from earlier 

® And at the samo time in tlio ® Part i. ICl, 1. 
dctencc of liia friends against the Cf, p. 84, 94. 
mmours intimated 44 B. 
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writings, Now we can discover in one part of these 
vn’itings, nothing that carries us essentially beyond the 
Socratic stand-point. In the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, 
Ciito, there is as yet not a hint of that doctrine which 
marks the fundamental distinction between the Platonic 
and Socratic conceiitional Philosophy; the doctrine of 
tlie independent existence of ideas, above and beside 
that of phenomena.®® Neither do they contain any 
discussions on Natural Sdence or Anthropology;®® the 
belief in immortality is but doubtfully touched on in 
the Apology;^ and the Orito (54 B) only presupposes 
the popular notions about Hades, without a reference 
to the more philosophic belief, or to the Pythagorean 
myths, which later on are hardly ever left unnoticed in 
passages treating of future retribution. In none of 
these dialogues does Socrates occupy himself with any- 
thing beyond those ethical enquiries, in which, accord- 


Socrates’ desire in the Eiitii.r' 
phro, 6 B, 8 D, to hear, not merely 
of some particular Striop, dXX’ 
aM ri etaos, $ irdinra ri Snd iart, 
and his explanation fUf Idia rd re 
dviana iv6<na etrai ical rd Svm data 
(cf. Bitter, ii. 208; Steinhart, ii. 
195; Snseniihl, i. 122), must not be 
made to prove too much. Socrates 
had, indeed, already insisted on the 
constancy of universal ideas ; the 
separate existence of genera is not, 
lionrever, hinted at in the Ealhy' 
phro. We cannot draw any in- 
^rences from the names Ados and 
Idia: whereas in Xenophon univer- 
sal concepts are called yivTj. Plato 
can express them in the Socratic 
acceptation hy idia or etdos, which 


after all means merely method or 
form. Plato in fact is standing on 
the threshold of the Socratic doc- 
trine of ideas, but has not jet 
stepped beyond it. Still less can 
be inferred from the Lysis, 217 
C sq. ; and even if with Uteinhmt, 
i, 232 sq., we discover Iiere tlie 
dawn of the doctrine of separalc 
Ideas, we most still allow that the 
passage, as universally understood, 
does not pass out of the circle of 
•Socratic tenets. , , 

« E.g.: that the Plafomc din- 
sion of the soul is intimated m 
the Protagoras, 332 B; on whicn 
point I cannot agree with Bitter. 

«r Vide Part i. U9. 
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ing io history, the renl Socrates was entirely nhsorhed ; 
in none does he exhibit, more intimate knowledge of 
the earlier systems, — in none does he cope with other 
adversaries than those who actually did o]ipose him, 
the Sophists, ’.rhc doctrine of virtue has st ill the older 
oi’iginally Socratic stamp: the virtue of the wise is 
alone regarded ns virtue, and all particular virtues are 
reduced to knowledge, without the recognition of nil 
uuphilosophical virtue side by side with the philosoi)h- 
ical, or the admission of a plurality of virtues, such ns 
we afterwards fiml.®’’ A certaiti crudity of lUfthod is 
also evident in all these dialogues.'^’ 'Phe amount, of 
mimetic by-play bears no proportion to the mongi'cni’ss 
of the x>hilosophic contents: throughout, the dramatic 
description is lively, while the scientific conversation 
proceeds laboriously and interruptedly with elemcn- 
tarv determinations. Kven the Protagoras, with all 
its artistic excellence, is not free from discussions of 
fatiguing prolixity, and the explanation of the verse of 
Simonides (338 E sqq.) especially dist urbs the tinns- 
parency of its plan, and looks very like a piece of 
youthful ostentation. Finally, if we compare the 
argiiment of the Gorgias (495 .sqq.) again.st the identity 
of the good and pleasure, with that of the Protagoras 
(351 B sqq.), which leaves this identity .still ns a hypo- 
thesis, it is clear that the latter }nnst be earlier than 
the former*, and consequently than nil the dialogues 
succeeding it.'** Separately all these indications may 

® As regards tlio division be- Crito nro lo bo cxcoptcd, wliicli 
Iweeii philosophic and ordinary nro not concerned mtli pliilosunhi- 
VII tuc, Mono, 9G D sq. cnl e^uirics. 

® Only the Apology nnd the ™ Olio opposite view is mnin- 
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must tloublless Imvo been Ibo case wliilo he nunnincd 
nuclei* the per.'^onnl influence of iSocrnfcs, and wo niighf.- 
therefore bo inclined to place nil ihese dialogues in 
the period before or inuncdinlely' nflor fho death of 
Socrates.'® But there arc many to which this iheon* 
could nob be extended without ascribing to the youthful 
Plato an improbable amount of creative skill in the use 
of the philosophic dialogue, an artistic form which he 
had himself introduced j and even if we restrict it to 
the works already named, it may still be asked 
whether Plato, while his master was still alive, and 
everyone might listen to his discours«*s, would have as- 
cribed to him other discourses of his own invention. 
This, however, does not make it impossible that I'lalo 
may have attempted to compose Socratic dialogues, 
even in the lifetime of Socrates, and may perhaps have 
written them down, without allowing them to go 
beyond the circle of his intimate friends;'^ but it is 
veiy unlikely that he should at that time have pro- 
duced so elaborate a work as the Protagoras, which, by 
its whole plan and design, was evidently meant for the 
public. This may more properly perhaps be assigned 
with the Apology and Crito” to the interval between 

gemiino ptiiloanplicr and llio ex- ” Cf. Sctiiinc, I’l. Prolajj. 72 ; 
position of n pliilosopliic syslcni, CJrolo, Plnlo, i. 100 sq. (wlio briiiKU 
cannot bo divided in Pinto : lio forn'iird my view with less niitliori- 
drnws Socrates for us in sucli Intivo grounds) ; with liiin, Ueber- 
a way, that ho at liio snnio weg agrees in what follows, supra, 
time leaves to Iiim tho develop- p. lOG, 41. 
ment whieli to his mind was tho ” Tlio ITippins may bo such 
Socratic, that is, tho trne philoso- nn earlier literary experiment : cf. 
pty. pp. 8.'}, 86. 

« So Honnnnn, SloMmrt, Susc- « It is prohnblo that the Apolo- 
mihl ; earlier also Lcberweg, supra, gy was published immediately after 
pp. 105, lOG. Boemtes’ death, perhaps written 
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the death of .Socrates and 
Egyptian journey,*'® and 

doTrn even before, inasmuch as a 
fitithfol report of the speech vrhich 
Socrates deliveted before the tribu- 
nal must have been the more easr 
to Plato, the fresher it tras in his 
remembrance. And indeed it iras 
then that he had the most presaing 
sammcns to set right the ideas of 
his fellow-citizens aooat bis teacher 
I 7 a narrative of the facts. The 
latter reason, however, would lead 
ns to place the Onto not much 
later, the more so because here the 
inlere^ intimated in the Onto 
itself is added, namel/, to defend 
the friends of Socrates against the 
appearance of having done nothing 
at all to save him. It might cer- 
tainly appear that Plato conld not 
have spOKcn of the preparations 
for Socrates* escape, immediately 
after his ^th, withont endanger- 
ing the safety of the parties m- 
Toived therein. Bnt it is qnestion- 
able whether, on the whole, the 
^scovery of apian which remained 
unaccomplished could have led to 
prosecutions, and whether the plan 
was not already known even be- 
fore the appearance of the Crito; 
again, we do not know bow long 
Crito out-lived Socrates, and 
whether Plato does not wish to de- 
fend the dead against unfavourable 
judgments : moreover, if Crito was 
no longer living, he had greater 
freedom in referring to him ; yet 
besides Crito, he mentions by name 
none of the persons implicated ^p. 
45 B;, sneh as the Thebans^ Sim- 
roias and Cehes, who without 
doubt bad already returned home. 

^ A more precise arrangement 
is imposable from the feet that 
the particnlaTS of this period of 


tlie commencement of the 
in conjnnction Tvith the 

Plato's life are not known. If bis 
stay at Megara could have lasted 
mger, he might have comno-cd 
rac dialogues in question tliere. 
Bnt it has been already remarked, 
p. 17 sq., that we have no right 
to make this supposiiion, and it iv 
a^ wide departure from authen- 
ticated tradition to ^ak, as Her- 
mann does, of a Alegaric period 
and Alegarie dialogues. Ueberseg 
(Zeltschr. f. Phil. Ivii., 1870, p. 
78 sq. supra, I 08 , 41) wishes to 
put back the Protogoras and the 
kindred dialogues to 387 is.c., 
and he believes that for this 
chronology he finds a strong exter- 
nal support in the fact that Iso- 
crates (Bus. 5\ six years after 
Socrates' death, reproaches the 
rhetorician Polycrates: *A\nPtdl^ 
(Sunat air^ ’Sicr.) fta9ijrriv,tr 
iKelppv fih o^eis ^ ffBtro s-ai3st4- 
fitpov, which, after the appearance 
of the Protagoras, cotdd no Iragcr 
have been stud. Bnt if this asser- 
tion is not mere im.vgination fend 
certainly in the Burins, _ which 
pays little regard to lihtoiical 
truth, we may very well expect 
this from Isocrates), it cannot nie.'in 
to deny the intercourse of Alci- 
biades with Socrates, but only 
to deny, what Xenophon al?n. 
Alena, i. 2, 12 sq. rafntes, that his 
opinions and conduct were mo- 
iired by the Socratie teaching. 
That on the other hand lie w-is 
connected with Socrates fora con- 
siderable length of time must also 
be nniversally known from Xen. 
loc. cit. This result, however, i< 
also obtained from the Protagoras: 
Akibiadesis not here TC^resenled 
as sracSev^fervos fwd Sutpdnvs. 
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Laches, (jharmicles, and Lysis, may have been intended 
ns a portrayal of Socrates and his philosophy, which, 
though full of poetic freedom and inveuliou, was in the 
main true to nature, and might therefore he used by 
Aristotle as historical evidence.*’ About the same date, 
but rather earlier than the Apologj'. the Eutliyphro 
may liave been written with a similar design : unless 
indeed it belongs to the time of Socrates’ trial.**' 

It is otherwise with the G'orgias, !Meno. Tlieio- 
tetus, and Euthydemus. These four dialogues, judging 
from the i*eferences in them to contemporary events, 
must not only bo later, and for the most part many 
years later, than the Protagoras and the death of 
Socrates;"® but they also in their scientific content 


” Cf. p. 85. 

” Iho fuct, however, thal^ the 
view of r]a(o*8 literary avlivily 
developed above inahca him begin, 
not with epoch-making works, 
which give n glimpse of all that is 
to follow, but with rssaya of 
amallcr EcicntiHc pretensions (ns 
ribbing, FInto's IdccnI. ii. 70 sq. 
objects), can hardly be construed to 
his prejudice. The same is the 
caso (to say nothing of onr great 
nocts) with Knnt, Leibnitz, ijchcl- 
ling, and many others. Before 
Plato had discovered in the theory 
of Ideas tho peculiar pnncipic 
of his system, which could only 
hnvo happened after long ])rc- 
pnration, no was of necessity li- 
mited to tho sotting forth tho 
Socratic philosophy in detail. That 
there was need of some practico in 
the literary form which was first 
used by him can cause us no snr- 
priso : seeing, however, that, so soon 
.after tho first osporiments, ho was 


nhlo to proiluco sneh n work of 
art ns the Protagoras, wo have no 
i-cnson to look in vain for traits of 
his high genius oven in tho essays 
of this period ; on tho other hand 
wo can hnnlly ininginc how, after 
the PhwdriH, ho could hnvo writ- 
ten n Lysis, n Laches, nnd n Char- 
roidcs, and also in tho Protagoras 
how he could so entirely have re- 
frained from any reference to tho 
theories which separate his stand- 
point from the Socrotic. 

™ It has been already shown, 
p. 93, S; 18, 31; pp. 83, 81; 
that tho hlono cannot hnvo been 
written beforo 395, nor tho Tlicntc- 
tus before 394 B.C. ; nnd tho ISuthy- 
domuB gives evidence of tho 
activity of Anlisthcncs in Athens, 
and his attacks upon Pinto, us 
well ns tho attack of Isocrates on 
tho Bophists (cf. on this point 
nlso m 132, 94). Kven apart from 
tho obvious allusions, Gorg. 4SG A, 
508 C sq., 521 B sq., wo must 
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point TmmistakaUy to a time when Plato had already 
laid the comer stone of his ^stem in the theory of 
ideas,®* when he had appropriated the Pythagorean 
notions of the transmigration of souls and a retribu- 
tion after death, “ and connected them by means of the 
doctrine of Anamnesis with that theoiy with which 


BUj^se the Goigias to have been 
xrnttcn not before Socrates’ death : 
thhr, hoircver, does not help ns 
much. 

** In the EnfhjdemuB, 301 A, 
xaAd vpiyfuara are treaa airon ye 
roDiriiXoD* vApeern {Uptoi ixiarv 
vAnav /rdXXot rt. In these words 1 
see not merely, with Steinhart, 
'a close amrozimation to the 
doctrine of Ideas,’ but the actual 
enunciation of this doctrine. Tlie 
obroKoiAv, the ideally fair, which, 
separate from individual thin^ 
that are fair, gives them their 
fairness by its present indwelling, 
is actually tlie ISet of the zaX6v. 
This enunciation is iuimedintelr 
followed by an olgection which 
Antisthenes appears to have used 
against the participation of Things 
in the Ideas: v. Tart i. p. 253, 2. 
Tlio words of the Thesetetus, 
176 B, are even clearer: vapa- 
ceeypiTUP & Sm cotjStwv-^. 
175 C— is a plain assertion ^ the 
doctrine, which is expressed in the 
Parmenides, 132 P, in almost the 
same words. The ’Here’ as the 
dr^ling'place of enl, and the 
‘There’ to which we are told 
to flee in the ^eaitctas, 176 A, 
is another decisive example of 
Plato’s idealism being already 
formed 

^ These Pythagorean dorinnes 
are seen clearly, not only in the 
Mono (v. following note), but in 
the Goigias. 608 A of the latter 


(cf. vol. i. 380, 31 shows its author’s 
acquaintance with Fythagorcism : 
Goigias, SOS jV, D, Plato cmpIo}'8 
Pbilolaus’ comparison of the trSpa 
toa irflfta (v. vol.i. 388, 6), and indi- 
cates its source by the words Kop^t 
Mfp tffm ZweXdr ns ’IraXisdr. 
Xuce\bs Kopif/bs Mfp is the bcgiii- 
ning of a ^ll-known song of Timo- 
creon’s, given in Bergk’s Poetic 
Lyrici, p. 041 ; and the addition of 
*lraXtKbs points to the Italian ^ilo- 
sqpher?, and in particnlnr to Philo- 
Inus of Tarcntnm. The refercncu 
is not quite so clear, 523 A sqq., 
where the ordinary notions alont 
the judges of the dead, the islands 
of the blessed, and Hades, arc given. 
Bat tbc belief in immortality 
appears nnequivocally bcrc, as in 
the Themtclus, 177 A, and in 

524 B is connected with the same 
thonghts as meet ns afterwards in 
the ^11^0,640, 80C. TheGotgias, 

525 B sqq., distinguishes^ between 
cnrablo and incnrablc^ sins, tem- 
poral and eternal panisbments in 
the future world ; jnst as later on 
the BepnbKc, x. 615 B sq., docs, 
following Pj-thagorean doctrines. 
So wo cannot donlit that at the 
time he wrote the Gorgias, Hato’s 
views of a fafare state were in the 
main setUed 

8s Vide the well-known pssago 
in the 2Ieao, which will be noticed 
farther in a subsequent place, 81 A 
sq. The reference in this to the 
P^hagorean doctrine of metem- 
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indeed the whole belief in iininovlnlity ns ho nndci*- 
stood it was so lionnd up Hint bolh iiiiisl linve nrisen 
almost shunltaucously.’*® Sinco Ihorcforc these din- 


nsjxUosfe is TOrfcclly nlniiit Uwugh 
pjjilo (with I’liiloinus, v. Pi. i. 
327, 1) only appeals to Pinilar 
and the Oqihic tradition; tho 
proor, ns is well known, is in n 
tend of the Pythagorean Mnthc* 
tnalic8—tha Pythacorcan fumla> 
mental theory. And it seems 
equally clear to me that the doc- 
tnno of Bcminiscerieo (drd/ir^ois) 
really presupposes that of the 
Ideas. The objects of reininie- 
ccncQ can only he the univcrsnl 
concepts rSiv Snur ) — the 

Ecnsnotis fonns of wliicli meet ns 
in _ indinduni thinps — not in- 
dividual prcecntatianH which we 
have experienced in our foriner 
lives : V. Menn, fifi A ; cf. Phrodo, 
99 K. Plato exprcsvQs himself ns 
if the latter were his meaning, hut 
this is merely the same mytliical 
form of cxjwsition \rhich wo find 
elsewhere ; he slates in the Pliiedo, 
72 K sqq., with nninistnkahlo 
refcrcnco to the Mcno, the par- 
ticular way in which ho wishes 
to ho understood. 1 cannot, any 
more than liibhing (PI. Idccnl. f. 
173 eq.) or Sfeger (PI. Stud. i. 
43), agree with Stcinhnrt (loc. cit. 
11, 96 ; iv. 85, 383, 410) and tjiiso- 
mill] (Genet. ISntw. i. 85 sq.) in 
finding in tho Mono an earlier and 
more immatnro form of the llicoiy 
of jRcminisecnco than in tho 
Hioidins, nor with Sclinnrschinidt 
(&minl. d. plat. Schr. 366 sq.), 
who avails himself of tho passage 
w question ns ovidcnco lor tho 
BrnmonsnesB of the Mcno. Tho 
Mono says, 81 C, that tho soul has 
6&nit every tliin^yinnsinucli ns it Iihb 


seen xal rd MaSe kbI ri. tv ''Adou 
Kal wdi'rn j£/ni;tara. Similarly in 
tho ilopnldii*. and the Timn.w'. *. in 
tho fnnnor (x. 6M the sonls 
iiRcr their wanderings ilirniigli the 
world almvc and the world hencalli 
are represented ns nnrmting to one 
another what they hnvo sren in 
bolh; in the latter \41 ll , each of 
them Iwforc entering into humnn 
cxiMciire is placed on n plnnci, in 
the rcvolniions of wliii'li ii mn- 
tcmplnlcR the nniverM* ; with tho 
last ilcecriptinn, thn Phnnlins 
ngrccs on tho whole, altli'iugh 
in it tho ideas stand fur llinl 
which the souls sec during their 
jonniry round the world. The 
Menn again icckons moml and 
mathematical (ruths amoiig-t ll>c 
things wliii h (he sniil kmiWs from 
its pre-existence, Rl It, S'JI A sq, 
Pwrthcr on (j*. W» K sn.) we arc met 
by the fallacy: If Inc loni wca* 
ill possessiim’iif knowledge, Iv &v 
V urovov sal 6i’ Se gij y drP/iteror, it 
ninsl always he in possessinn of 
knowledge. 1 will mit imdcrlnkc 
to defend the validity of this roii- 
clusion. 1 would miner ask whera 
is tho ynliil conclusion, by nliich 
pre - existence is proved, and 
whether, fur example, the method 
of proof in tlio ranxlo, 70 C sq., 
has in this rcspccl any advaningo 
over Ihal of tho Mcno? Jn 
point of fact, our Tallncy’ is c.V' 
prcBsIy mentioned in the Phndo, 
72 K, ns a welkknown iSocratic 
evidence for tlio immortality of 
Ibo son). 

, ^ Plnto bimsclf gives hia 
oynnions on this connection in 
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logues occupy tliemselves quite disproportionately vitli 
elementary enquiries into the most universal moral 
principles, concerning the oneness and teachableness of 
virtue, the conception of knowledge, aiid the like; the 
i-eason cannot be that Plato had not himself advanced 
essentially beyond tlic Socratic stand-point and the 
earliest beginnings of his own systcm,-~it must He in 
methodical calculation. Tli6 author here intcntionallv . 
confines himself to what is elementary, because he wants 
first to establish this on all sides, to secure the founda- 
tion of his buildii^, before raising it higher. His 
method in the Cratylus, *Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides must be criticised from a similar ] 5 oinl of 
view. These dialogues decidedly presuppose the 
doctrine of ideas in the Politicus Plato, hesides 
laying down his theoiy of government, also gives ex- 
pression to several important determinations of his 
natural philosophy,*’® betraying Pythagorean influence 


tire Phicclo, 7G D an. If tlicre ia, 
lie aaj'S, a beaotirul, a good, &c., 
Hud generally if tlicro arc nicat^ 
the Boul must Iiavc already^ hecn 
in cxiatcnco hoforo Inrth; if tre 
deny (he fonnoc position, vc can- 
not grant the iattcr. lie nays this 
in rclcrcnco to tlio dvd/inim, 
which is indeed reatty a rc«il- 
icefiun of the ideas. Tiio saae, 
iioworcr, holds good of the inter 
tiroofs for the immortality cf the 
houl’a nature (Pbajilo, WO JJ sq.) ; 
as throughout he goes npon the 
relation in vhich the son! stands 
to the idea of life; and the con* 
ception of the sou) in the Plncdrus 
as (245 C sq.), all 

along presupposes the soparaiion 
of the eternal and essential froih 


(he external appciirancc, vdiieh, 
with Plati^ is dosely connected 
with the liieonr of the ahsoJutc 
reality of the Idcim; the soul in 
its higher parts lives upon the 
intuition of the Ideas (247 V, 
248 H). 

It will he shown later on how 
the Sophist and Parmenides fstah* 
Ksh and carry out this doctrine. 
For the C’ratj'lns, cf. 430 C sq. 
(where the expression dmpiirrto' 
can at most only mean that the doc- 
trine is now to the readers, not that 
it has occurred to rtato only then 
for the first time) S88 D, 380 Bi V, 
m K, 428 35 j and the I’olilicns, 
285 15 so., 209 1). 

“ Poiit. 209 I> sq., we find 
Ihc opposition of the immutaUe 
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not only in these, but in other more distinct references 
to that school of his predecessors.®® Consequently it 
cannot be supposed that at' the date of these dialogues 
he had not yet jDcrfected his philosophic principle, nor 
occupied himself with the Pythagoreans ; and though, 
as to contents and method, he is here most nearly 
allied with the Eleatic-Mcg(u*ian philosophy, this merely 
proves that he desired to lead his readers onward from 
that starting point, not that lie himself had not already 
passed it. 

As little are we compelled, on accoimt of the definite 
pi'ominence in the Fhmdrus of the doctrine of ideas, 
and the changing existences of the soul, to consider 
that dialogue as later tlian the Sophist, Statesman, and 
Parmenides,®^ or even than the Gorgias, Heno, Euthy- 
demus, Oratylus, and Theoetetus.®® It is quite as pos- 


dirino oxistonco nnd tlio inutnblo 
corporcid Trorld, and, as a con- 
sequence, tlio nssunipfion of perio- 
dieal changes in mundano nlrnirs. 
And in 272 D sq., 271 B sq., wo 
get, in connoetion with tin's, the 
doctrine that each soul in each 
miindano period lias to run tlirongli 
n fixed number of earthly bodies, 
unless prcTiously transferred to a 
higher destiny. ^ In 273 B, D, the 
doetrine.of the Timmus on matter is 
clearly anticipated. 

In the Cratylns, 400 B sq., 
wo find PhilulauB* comparison of 
auiUL and irfiaa, which occurred 
bciforo in the Gor^as. We aro 
further told that this life is a state 
of purification. In 406 
have the Pythagorean World Har- 
mony; in 403 £, the Platonio 
doctrine of immortality, . wjiich is 


n refercnco to Prihngoreism. The 
Sophist, 262 B, ^ires us the 
^’thagorean opposition of tho Li- 
mited and Unumitod, which meet 
ns again in tho Parmonides, 137 D, 
143 !D sq., 144 E, 168 B sqq., with 
tho addition of a contrast be- 
tween Odd and Ercn, One nnd 
Many; nnd, ibid. 143 D sq., tho 
derivation of numbers is a rominis- 
conce of the PythoCTrenns. In tho 
I?olitions, we have Hie I^thagoronn 
tenets of the Mean, 284 E sq., nnd 
tho doctrine of tho Unlimited, 
273 D. 

So Hermann and Steinhart: 
vide supra, pp. 103, 104 ; 106, 38. 

As Snsemihl: vide supra. 
Deuschle (Tho Platonic Politicus, 
p. 4) puts the Phiedrns rather 
earlier, between the Enthydemiis 
and Cratylns. 


K 
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able that Plato here mythically foretdls convictioiis 
which were already in his mind during the writing of 
those dialogues, but which, for the sake of the sys- 
tematic evolution of his doctrines, he had for the present 
set aside ; that the Phaedrus may thus be the introduc- 
tion to a longer series of writings, designed from its 
position to afford the reader a preliminaiy view of the 
goal, hereafter to be frequently hidden from his eyes, 
as he presses towards it by the long and tortuous 
road of methodical enquiry. This possibility rises 
into probability if we take into consideration all those 
traces of youthftdness which others have observed;®® 
if we remark that some important points of doctrine 
are in this work, as in the glow of a first discoreiy, 
still wanting in the closer limitation which Plato was 
afterwards obliged to give them;®® if we note how, in 


^ In Diog. ni. S8, Olyropiodorait 
3 (vide p. 92, 1), it is dedared to 
1)6 I*lato^8 first 'written treatise, liy 
rererence to the /tttpaKiwSes of its 
suhi'ect — ^thc ditfayrambic cLaracter 
of tbo exposition. Scbleionoachcr, 
H. SV, 1 a. 09 sq., ^ves a moto 
thoroDgh e)q>oi)ition m tbo ^ontb- 
ful character recomisablo 'in the 
whole texture and colour’ of tbo 
Fbsednis. Ho calls attention to 
the tendency to writing for dis< 
play, and toe exhibition of tbo 
antiior’s own superiority, which is 
dtscomible throughout; to the 
proud lavishness of material scon 
m the second and third reihtation 
of the dialectic adversary, each of 
which outdoes its predccesror, only 
to resnlt in the declaration that 
his whole litcrar;^ production, and 
ibese speeches with it, are merely 
play. The filietors are discom- 


fited with ostentations complete- 
ness ; and at every pause the by- 
play brealcB out in renewed luxuri- 
ance, or an uncalled-for solemnity 
is imparted to tbo tone. Such are 
some of the pmiits noticed ly 
richleienuachcr ; and to these we 
may add that even the fitiuous 
myth of the Fbicdrus lacks the 
intuitive faculty which marks 
Flatonic myths as a rule, 'i'bc 
ditbmmlnc tone of the whole 
work has none of the repose about 
it with which, in other dialogues, 
Plato treats the most exalted 
themes ; it is indeed so signally 
difierent from the matured Inctuity 
of the Symposinm, that we can 
scarcely suppose there are only a 
few years Isstween them. 

* Courage and Deane, which, 
according to the llmaus, 42 A, 
69 C sa. (cf. PoKt. 30? 0 ; Bcp. x, 
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tlie second part, tlie elements of tlie scientific method 
are as if for the first time laid down, and the name and 
conception of Dialectic, already familiar to ns in the 
Euthydemus,®^ are introdnced as something new;®® 
if, in fine, we compare the remarks on rhetoric in the 
Fhosdrns with those in the Gorgias:®® and the jndg- 


Gll B sqq.), composo tlio mortal 
soul which only comes into being 
nt the union \rith the hoJy, are 
liens, 24G A sq., transferred to the 
pre^sxiatent state, iind in 249 D 
sq. wc find the Loro which is the 
main thomo of the Phnsdrua con- 
ceived only in mneral terms ns the 
striving after tlio Ideal, awakened 
by the action of beauty. Nut till 
wo come to the Symposium do 
wo find the addition, that Love is 
concerned with production in the 
sphisro of beauty. 

P. 290 G ; also CraMus, 
890 C; Soph. 253 D sq. ; Polit. 
285 D, 287 A. 

^ P. 2G5 C sqq. Dialectic is 
here described on its former logical 
side only ; and 1 cannot ngroo with 
Stcinhnrt (PI. W. iii. 459) in re- 
garding the representation given 
of it ns more mature than that 
in the Sophist, where, loc. cit., the 
logical problem of Dialectic is based 
on the doctrine of the community 
of concepts. Stallbaiim’s attempt 
(De Art. Dial, in Phiedro doctr. 
Lpz. 1853, p. 13) to reconcile the 
elementan* description of Dialectic 
in the Pluedrus with the Inter 
enunciation does not satisfy me. 
He says that the Fhtedriis only 
wants to represent Dialectic as the 
true art of Lore. Sven if this were 
so, it would not follow thnt^ it 
should bo treated as something 
new, the very name of which has 
to be enqnire,d. But there is no 


justification in the dialogue itself 
tor thus narrowing down the scope 
of its second part. 

The Phmdrus, 2G0 E sqq, 
shows that Bhetorio is not an art 
at all, but only a rpijSj^ Arexyot, and 
wo find the same in the Ghirgias, 4G3 
A sqq. But the former not only 
takes no exception to the roneral 
description of Bhetoric as having 
only persuasion for its object (how- 
ever little this may have been 
Pinto’s own view), but makes this 
description the basis of its argu- 
ment. The latter contradicts this 
flatly, 458 E, 504 D sqq., and gives 
the Bhetor the hinher aim of amend- 
ing and teaching uis audience ; and 
bccauso Bhetono does not satisfy 
these requirements, it is, in the Tlie- 
letetus, 201 A, Politiens, 304 C, 
allowed only a subordinate value, 
compared with Philosophy ; though 
the Pbicdrus does not olenriy divide 
the respective methods of the two. 
In face of these facts (which 
Uebenveg’s remarks. Plat. Schr. 
294, fail to display in any other 
light) I cannot allow much im- 
portance either to the criticism of 
tho Pbeedrus on single Bhetors 
and their theories (Steinhart, iv. 
43), nor to the circumstance which 
Hermann alone (Plat. 517) regards 
as decisive, vis. that the Phiedrus 
270 A passes a judgment on 
Pericles so much more favourable 
than the Ghiigias 515 C sq. 519 A. 
The former praises him as a 

K 2 
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ment on Isocrates witli that of the Euthydemus/'" 
The opinion therefore seems justifiable that Plato up 
to the death of Socrates remained generally true to the 
Socratic manner of philosophy, arid therefore in the 
writings of this period did not essentially advance 
beyond his teacher j but that in the yeai*s immediately 


speaker of genius and scientific 
cnltnrc ; the latter blames him as 
n statesman. Both this praise and 
bjamc are quite compatible (as 
Krisclie has already remarked. 
Plat. Phiedr. 114 eq.), at any rate 
jnst as much as e.g. the praise of 
Homer and other poets, Symp. 209 
D, is compatible vith expressions 
such as Gorg. 902 B sq. ; Bep. ii. 
377 0 sq. ; X. 598 D sq. ; and even 
supposing it \rero otherwise, the 
question istiil remains whether the 
unfavourable judgment is the 
earlier nr the later one : the judg- 
ment of the Gorgios is repeated 
in the Politicus, 3U3 B sq. ; and ns 
Plato always considered oemocracy 
to be bad, we cannot see how he 
ever could have arrived at a dif- 
ferent view as regards the states- 
man who most decidedly had paved 
the way for it. 

In the Enlhydemus, without 
mentioning Isocrates, yet with difr 
tinct reference to him, his depreci- 

S judgments as regards the 
sophers (or as he calls them 
the Emtics, the Sc^hists) are de- 
ddedly rebutted, and the middle 
position which he himself aimed 
at between a philosopher and a 
statesman is shown to ho unten- 
able. The Phiedrus, on the con- 
trary, 278 Esq., represents Socrates 
as ennressing a hope that Isocrates 
.by virtue of the philosophic ten- 
.deney of bis mind will not merely 


leave all other orators far behiml, 
hut perhaps himself also turn to 
puiloBophy. SpenecI (Isocrates n. 
llaton. Abh. a. jutfnclincr Akad. 
phiios-philol. Kl. vii, 185.9, p. 
729-769; cf. espec. 762 sq.)is cpr- 
teiiily right in believing that tlie 
Phsdras must hare been wTitlcn 
before the character of rBocra(o.s 
had developed in that particular 
direction which Plato's defence in 
the Enthjdcmns cludlongus— hefore 
the lwq>o of still winning him over 
to the side of philosophy had 
vanished — and before he nad pub- 
lished that scries of attacks on the 
philosophers of his time (including 
Plato, though neither he nor any 
other is named) which we hare 
in the speecucs against the 
SopInsfR, Hcl. 1-7, Panath. 26-32, 
V. itrriSiff. 195, 298 sq. Pliilipp. 
12. As Isocrates was born ]i.c. 
436, enpposing the Fhicdros to 
bare been composed 38{’ n.c., he 
bad already, at the time of its 

S sitioD, attained an age to 
tbis condition clearly no 
longer applied. Tiio remark of 
Steinhart, Plat. Lcben, 181 sq., in- 
tended to meet ihis^ conclusion, 
ihiis to cany conviction with if, 
as he finally supports his position 
with the mere assumption that 
neither was Plato in the Eutby- 
demos thinking of Isocrates, nor 
Isocrates of Plato in the speech 
against the Sophials. 
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succeeding that event, he discovered in the docti’uie of 
ideas and belief in the soul’s immoi’tality the central 
point of his system, and thenceforward began, accord- 
ing to the announcement in the Pheedrus, to develope 
his convictions in methodical progression. That these 
convictions became in course of time more clearly 
defined and more distinctly apprehended — ^that the 
horizon of the philosopher gradually enlarged, and his 
method and foim of expression to some extent altered — 
that his relation to the older schools was not throughout 
the same — ^that it was long before his political, and 
far longer before his cosmical theories were completed 
as to detail; all this we shall probably find, even if 
the traces of such a development should be less mai'ked 
in his mitings than it was in fact ; but the essential 
stand-point and general outlines of his doctrine must 
have been certain to him from the date indicated by 
the Phasdrus, Gorgias, Meno, and Theaetetns. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Symposium and 
Phaedo' are later than the Phsedi'us, and belong to a 
time when the philosophy of Plato, and also his ar- 
tistic power, had reached full maturity ; the Philebus, 
too, can scarcely be assigned to an earlier period. But 
the difiSculty of determining the order of these dia- 
logues with regard to one another, and the exact date 
of each, is so great that we cannot be sm'prised if 
the views of critics dijffer widely on these questions. 
Between those dialogues which definitely bring forward 

Ast and SocLor would place this supposition, however, has been 
the Pbicdo immediately after So- suffimently refuted, supra, 
crates’ death (supra, 101, 25, 28) : 
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the d«jctrine of ideas and the eteraal life of the soul, 
and those from which it is absent, there must be a 
considerable interval ; and if the former were for the 
most part not written tUl after the death of Socrates, 
we cannot venture to place either of the latter in the 
period closely succeeding that event. 

^Ve may reasonably suppose that the dialogues 
primarily concerned with the delineation of Socrates 
and the Socratic philosophy, as Plato then apprehended 
it, may have been written partly in Megara, partly 
after his return thence to Athens ; that he then went 
to Egypt and Gyrene; that during this journey or 
immediately after it he formed the views which led 
him decidedly beyond the Socratic stand-point, — at any 
rate then first resolved to proclaim them by his mas- 
ter’s mouth; and thus this second epoch of his literary 
activity might commence about four or five years after 
Socrates’ death. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. 

Among the writings of this time the Phasdrus seems 
to be the earliest®® The Gorgias and Meno may have fol- 
lowed ; th^ subject and treatment allying them, more 
than any dialogues of this class, to the Protagoras.*”^ 
From the well-known anachronii^ in the Meno,®* it 
would appear that this work was published not much later 
than 495 B.C.®® The Themtetus is connected with the 


JTy ovn arguments in favour 
tif this suppositioii ate gi\-en p. 130 
sq. ; cf. 112 m. 

The Entnydemns is omUtcu, 
for tbe reasons given on p. 84. 

» Cf. p. 93, 8. 

93 On the one band ismenias is 


expiessly called b rbt' vtwtrX tlXv 
Ui>\vKpdTovt:(p^uttrtt, wJiicJi 
in tliis case can only bo said from 
the stand-point of the author, not 
of Socrates; on the other hano, if 
the incident was still recent, and 
Plato’s indignation at it still fresh, 
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Meuo by its subject-nmttei* ; the Meno (89 G sq. 96 D 
sqq.) reduces the question of tbe teacliableness of virtue 
to the preliminary question, ‘ Is virtue knowledge ? ’ but 
at the samo time recognises that virtuous conduct can 
also spring from right opinion ; the Themtetus enquires 
into the concei)tiou of knowledge, and its relation to 
right oiiinion. In point of date also, the Theastetus 
seems to approximate to the Meno. For if it was not 
wi'itten at the time of the Corinthian war, we cannot 
Ijlace it much earlier than 368 It is, however, 

veiy unlikely that Plato should at so late a period have 
thought so elementary an enquiry to be neccssaiy, for 
wo find him in other dialogues treating the distinct 
tion of knowledge and opinion as a tiling univei'sally 
acknowledged, and of which it was sufficient merely to 
remind his readers. Yet if, on the other hand, we 
place the Tliesetetus later than 368 b.c., the greater 
number of Plato’s most comprehensive and imjiortant 
woi'ks must be crowded into the two last decades of 
his life : this is in itself not probable, and it becomes 
still less so when we remember that in these twenty 
ycoi'S occurred the two Sicilian jornmeys, and the 
alteration in the Platonic philosophy spoken of by 
Aristotle; which latter is so entirely untraceable in 
the writings of Plato that we are forced to assign it to 
a later date.^°^ It is therefore almost certain that the 

it can easily be imagined how ho gother with ivurrlin% and 
caino to allow this remarkable aMii<ris appear, plainly the two 
anachronism. concepts, the separation of which 

*00 Cf p. 18, 31. from Knowledra is the snbject of 

^0^ Tim. 61 D sq. ; Bep. v. 477 onrairy in the Thestetus, 

A, E; rii. 633 E ; Symp. 20S A; The Laws form an exception: 
also Farmcn. 165 D, whore, to- considering their general attitude 
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T}ied9t€LQ5 n insfe Lfive bsBii Tviitteii a sliort time after 
tte IMeiio: most likely between 392 and 390 b.c.’^ 
The Sophist is connected with the Theffitetus in a 
manner which seems to show that Plato not only meant 
in the former to refer his readers ejqjressly to the 
latter, hnt also to prepare the way. in the conclusion 
of the Themtetns. for a farther enquiry of a Hkg 
nature.'*®^ The Politicns. too. is immeiHately connecLed 
with the Sophist : and there is in Iroth dialogues the 
annonncement of a third . discussion on the conception 
of a philosopher: a promise which Plato, for some 
reason nnknown to ns. never fulfilled. If this is not 
sufficient to prove that aU these dialogues were com- 
posed in direct sequence, without the interruption of 


tre csnncf espsci Ibeni to toacli 
upoa tbe metapbrsics of Fisto's 
later docfrins?. 

Tbe point trliicli Uebersrej:, 
Plat, Schrirt. 227 sqq- lays stress 
npan m snpptnt of his orm acd 
Mnak's sappositioa that tbe Tfaes* 
tctns sras Tnittea before 363, seems 
to me mccb too occcrtaia to prove 
anything. On tbe contrary, it 
harmom^ veir n-ell vrith tbe 
common vierr, that Ene'id anti 
^^eodoms play a part in tbe 
Tbeetetcs; and sntn them, not 
long before the time asagned for 
the composition of the malogne, 
Plato bad bad fiicndlr inierconrse. 
Cf. p. IS, 31. 

In the Tbestetns, after it has 
been sborm that of tbe diSerent 
definitions cf Kn«wledge, erwrija^, 
as o&ft;e-ir, oo^n dXijffii, ^ ca^ 
psra 7‘Jryoi’, no one is sa> 
tisfectonr f210 A): Soerates says 
in concinsion that be mast now 


depart to tbe coa.'t; earner it, & 
Pe^sepe, Snpo rdXir ttrasrZpsp, 
In reference to this, tbe S»b5$t 
opens Tfith tbe Wt-rds of Theo- 
doras: Kars 7^7 csgXo 7 lsr, 
S) SdKpzra, f,Koutp. It is tree, 
the concluding words of tbe Tbem- 
tetns wcnll net certainly esta- 
blish any design of a c^ntisca- 
tioa in feather" dialogses (Bonitr, 
Plat. Sted. IL, 41 in reference to 
the end of tbe loaches acd Prota- 
goras) : bnt if Plato has nnsec'ed 
them tnib sacb a continnati'c:, 
we may in this case cersaiaiy sup- 
pose that be refers to tiitjn la 
it: and, again, the beginnieg of 
the S^qdiist wedd have been an:::- 
felligibls to Ins readers if it rms 
separatel fn*m the Thealetns by 
a very great fnterval and by •> 
scries of other dialogces. 

Politico^ init. : Sophist, 210 

Csg. 
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in; 


other works, it is nfc any rale dear ihal. IMaio when In* 
nnderlook Ihc Sophist had already planned ihe r«H« i- 
cus, and ho probahly allowed himself no pivat »lelny in 
the execution of his design. W'c cannot he so certain 
about the Theajtctiia; Imt it is unlikely that many 
years can have intervened between this dialogue and 
the Sophist.; and thus there, is some ground for believ- 
ing that the Sojihist and Politicus also were romiv)s-d 
before the first Sicilian journey, or about that tim«*.’’“ 


iM VcLcrwcg, Sclirin. 'llTt 
aq., Mlowinj?" Mtink'a cxninjtl**, 
places llie 'riicsciclus ^Irilnpy far 
inter. Ilia cliicr cvidoiici; lies 
in llio observation ttmt the more* 
ment in the Itlcns maintained 
hjr ihe Sophiat (vide on thm 
point, supra, note di) must iKdraig 
to n Inter form of tlic doctrine 
than the view of their^ nh>.o- 
Into inimntnhility which is iro- 
pngnod tiicrcin. Stiil, howovrr, 
tho question remains wholher tins 
view attacked here is that known 
to us ns I'lnto's from writings 
like tiic I’iiKdo, the Timieiis, 
&e. (of. p. 215 sq.i, and whether 
the view of tho ideas ns mns’iug 
and animated, sinks into the 
backppoiind in the rcnmiiiing di.n- 
logucs hcsidcs tho ^phist (that it 
is not quite wanting was ^llown 
lec. cii), heennso he had not yet 
found it out, or heennse it lay too 
far out of the dominant (ciidcncy 
of his thoughts^ and tlic difliciiilr 
of bringing it into harmony wlifi 
other, more important designs wa.s 
too great to allow liiin to mllow it 
out furliicr; or wlictlicr wo hnro 
in tho Sophist really a later Ibrm 
of tho doctrine of Ideas, and not 
■rntlicr an attempt (suhscqucntly 
abandoned) to include motion in 


the coiirr-jil of the *lli’ 

la*.l nij<p'‘Mli'‘n, Iw'i'lr* ill" oth'-r 
fMnins nll<*grd fur ill" pri^.rily of 
till. Siijdti't l.> ill" l*iw:n"tii.l"« ond 
of ihc I’oliltrijs to ill" Il"|'!iMi.*, 
nl ont" faib I** ih** STMiind wlirii 
W" consider lhal in Ih" a"fi«iiit of 
the ihrory of Idr.ns khonii lo ih 
from Aribotle ih" rhar.irtrri''li'' 
of motion is wanting llnouehnnt, 
and ni'irrorrr this d"fii*i"nry is 
c'Xj>jc"‘ly mad" nil ohjrrlinn In ill" 
diH’trinn (cf, I’/irl ii. I*. ’.'iid 
etlil.): »n that tli" SophiM rnniiot 
!« cfiiHiiiiTrd ns na i'\]«"ili'>n of 
the Ideas in tli'dr hUrsl f,>nn, lull 
merely ns the Iraneilinn to il. 
I'clMinvcg rurlhcr fp. 2'.'tl in.) 
thinks ihnt ha dhe<'nts in Ihe 
Politicus, ns well ns in th". Plw'.lo, 
nnlhroiKitagicnl views witieli iiitisl 
Im Inter than those of the Tima-us. 
The incorrcclncss of this temaik 
will be proved Inter on (in eliap. 
ter viii.). I'lnnlly ■''clinnrschmidt 
I'.Saniiiil. d. pint. NchriA. iq.) 
cmIcnvonrK to point out in the 
mmc dtnlflgite n wlndo (.cries of 
iniitiilidiis of I lie l.nws, hut I 
Miiiiot enter upon Ihn theory licio 
in detail ; i Jinve, however, not 
found oiio out of nil the passages 
which bo qiiotcs, which coiilnidicts 
the Hiipjiosilioii that ihc Politicus 
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The Parmenides refers to the Sophist,'"^ the Philehus 

to the Parmenides ^nd both the Philehus and the 
Politicus are presupposed hy the Bepuhlic.”® These 
^alognes must therefore hare succeeded one another 
in the ahore order.^“ The precise date of each, and 
^here the Enthydemus and Craiylus came in among 
them, cannot be ascertained ; the Symposium was pro- 


is one of Plato’s worlds which pre- 
mded the Laws. 

1 have endeavonred to show 
the probalnlitj of this (in flat. 
Stndr 186 sq. 192 sq.) by a coni- 
pariEon of Farm. 128 E sq. with 
i^ph. 2.^3 D, 2al A; Farm. 143 
A 145 A with Soph. 244 B sq., 
254 D sq. ; Farm. 133 C rrith 
Soph. 233 C. 

Snpra, 70, 56. 

*'■3 With regard to the hitter I 
shall content myself irith referring 
to Snseroihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 303 
sq. and chapter Tiii. of this volnme, 
and with the remark that there 
seems to me to be no occa&ina 
for ibe GonjectnTC that we bare it 
not in its original shape, bnt in a 
second elaboration (Albeni, Jabrb. 
C Fhilol. SnppJ. 2f. F. 1 , 166 sq.) 

it is said, Ecp. ri. 
305 B: dXX& nr}P toSs ye cieOa, 
oTi Tols flip woS^ois riSopii com 
etroi TO ayaSoP, Tins oe KO'i/aripns 
^pipTifftSt wben the question whicb 
forms tbe Ealgect of the Fhilebns 
is thus discussed here as if it were 
a well-known one, and the two 
theories there critidsed at len^fa 
are dismissed with a few remares, 
we cannot help seeing here in tbe 
Bepnb. a direct allnsion to the 
^uebns, jost as in the abore^ted 
passases of the latter we find an 
allnsm to the Parmenides: In the 
Phasdo, 72 E snpra, p. 83, 91), to 


the ifeno ; in the Laws, r. 739 B 
W. (cf. Plot. Stnd. 16 sq.) to the 
Bepnblic. 

“ Ceberweg, p. 2tU sq., oh- 
serees correctly that in the So- 
phist, and in a still higher degree 
m the Fhilebns (to which the 
present wwk refers later on, in 
chapter vi.', there arc many 
points of agreement with the later 
form of the doctrine of Ideas 
as represented by Aristotle. Dnt 
it does not follow that these dia* 
lognes arc later than all th^se in 
which these jpoints of agreement do 
not appear in the same way. As 
soon as the tbeore of Ideas arrired 
at a definite completion it must ha re 
also comprehended those views with 
which its later form was connected; 
bnt Piato wonid only bare bad oc- 
casion to bring tbese_ views into 
prominence if the doctrine of Idms 
r.s siicli bad been propoan Jed with 
tbe olgect of a uialeciieal disens- 
sion : while in expoatious like the 
Bcpnblic and tbe 'limtens, the chief 
olgect of which is the application 
of the tbeojy of Ideas to me woriJ 
of morality and the world of natarp, 
they wonW not be mentioned. Uc- 
berweg, bowerer, himself remarks 
of tbe limans that the ccnstnic- 
tion of the world-sonl goes oa riie 
same lines as that in the liop'iisl 
and Philebns. Cf also p. 1S7, 106. 



mm ojivmt or mm ru rosm • 

baWy written in US I u.r.,"* P'' *' ;■*' " 

help as to the cbronoloyry of lb** oibrr '‘j*’-*"' 
wo cannot witli certainly aotoriniiK- tb*' pb.r.- 
Symposium among tbo I’lnlnjiir. writin}.-;*. J''; ; 
riato may bnvo been prcvonl^'fl by bi-- tir • •"'j'J-'-;*- 
joumoy from completing t!ie 1 nb*}r>* <><“ tlv’ ' 

and after Ibo dialectical lal»onr of lb«’ Tanr.* :;;<!* • r:- 
maybave set aside his intend«*<i <'mj«iry 
ideal philosopher, and pwdnml in:!-. id ;n sJ '- • 

posiiun and the I’hscdo tho*- nif*?<*h!< ' ■. 
which show ns in the om* tin* wj.m* mat: . t. -- 

life, and in the other drawing m ar d* t;.- 

Fhilcbns forms the most- dir»H*t pn p. 4 ra*;' n '• 

Republic and the Timams. and th« r* fi':v v ** ta.v.* ' • 
pose that in ortler of time. i<h», h imm‘-di:iS ly j.:'* /*' 1*1 
them. These two dialogues mnj>t a- ■ U*:-’ -i 

to Plato’s maturity:*’^ tluMmly npj>ri*xin::«*.:'«:j v.«* r;.*s 



inoutji of Anstophnncii, mill uiiili-r llw ►mo tfTfri. \\V t.s-r 

tho inuucnco of his ovcrflawiiig >Ji.rpcnMim, Swoerl. M«v 

iiAc, TclH wrftA;. M i 


Ill ti**^*m! V’ ^'1*' dw ft-fflrUrti' ni'l’il j'.jrj 

«* It wjI Ims shown later on (in (Arihloi4t. \Vr,lr 1. ivr.i .j '- 
cimp. IX.} that we have no rcavon SuFiniihl, Iw. tji. ;; It i 
1?' with Uebemoft uuch a (louhlfut »..«««- t* iJ r 

tliat the 1 iKcdo was Inter than the ^cvcnth Irtier « ni!h..i I c t.l! m ^ J 

hs“tL .1 Til. . 1 «»wcJ> Wf«Rhl; ntiii Mhli ir:n>r.l lo 
■fMl- M It H.to Ii.d tcrillni III. Mir Kill, n,ferri»F, «• U Fix- it 
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make to a more precise date is tk-ougli the fact that 
the Gritias has not only been handed down to us in an 
unfinished state, but was apparently never anything 
else than a fragment.**® This phenomenon argues 
some external liindrance which prevented the com- 
pletion of the work, and we are thus led to think of 


views of his predecessors in full) 
that the Platonic Bepublie is not 
contemplated in the f^lesiazaste. 
If the attack was aimed at some 
d^nite person, the poet, to make 
himself intelligible to the mass of 
his audience, would undoubtedly 
have marked out this pereon (in 
spite of the new laws against 
ndiculiu^ p^le on the stage, 
which still dia not restrain others 
from personalities against Plato, 
supra, p. 36, 82), as clearly as ho 
had done in a hundred other cases. 
This is not done ; and in verse 578 
he Sip'S explicitly that 'these pro- 
jects,^ which have been supposed 
to {wrody Plato, ‘ have never yet 
been set on foot’ Nor do the con- 
tents of the play necessitate any 
rominiscence of Plato; broadly 
speaking, it is concerned, as the 
poet repeats and asserts beyond 
possibility of mistake, with the 
same moral and political cirenm- 
stances as the Knights, Wasps, 
Lysistrata, and Thesmophoriazusa!, 
in which there had been no altera- 
tion since Tlirasylmlus was re- 
stored. The commnnity of women 
and goods is brought on the stem 
as a democratic extreme, not as the 
mere fanw of an aristocratic doc- 
trinaire. “llio resemblance to Plato 
ill some particular traits, c.g. verse 
590 eq., 635 sq., in my opinion 
(which dinars from Susemibl’s 
li. 297) is not so special as to pre- 
clude the possibility of these traits 


having arisen quite independently 
from the supposition or such a 
commnnity existing on Greek soil. 
Such particular instances must not 
be pressed too far, or wc shall mt at 
last a connection between Ecdosia- 
znste, 670, Iff S' iroSSji y ailrir 
ScSni, and the corrcsporiding Gospel 
precept. There is nothing to be 
said for the snpposition (UeWwcg, 
Plat. Schr. 212 sq.) that Aristo- 
phanes had in bis eye Plato’s oral 
teaching, for in this case we slionld 
all the more expect something to 
pmnt out that Praxagom was in- 
debted to Plato for her knowledge, 
or at least (if Arisfopbanes Imd 
suddenly become too cautious to 
venture what others had Tcntnrcd 
and could venture without any dan- 
ger) to the Pliilosopbera: it is, 
moreover, very improbable tbat 
ihatnliad at that time so far de- 
veloped bis theory of the Stale as 
to require community of wives and 
the participation of the women in 
war and government. Beside^ 
there is the fact that Ueberweg 
(loc. cit. 128) plainly makes Pintos 
activity as a teacher begin 3 A 
years, at cnrlicsf, after the rcjirescn- 
tntion of the Ecclesiazas®. Again, 
Kop. V. 452 A, 456 C, throughmit 
contains no allusions to any plea- 
santries which the comedians had 
already indulged in at the expense 
of his pnqiosaia, 
oupni, 49, 9. 



Tin: i>iti>i:ii kv.j j/v- ' 

tlic two lns« SiciHan jo«rn«'ys n'vl tli- = -s- 

cntallcil.”' Ivvon intVp«'w1“ntW tbr., vivt r ; 

lianlly place ll»« l^opaWir nwl llw Than :t« ’r.*-r ? • “. 

tlie years in which ihos*' trfni’i*”: i-c'-ntyi, /-r ?-■• * 
wonW not have Itccn tiin«* f*ir I'lnU. !*• v.;;*.*' eh* 1-“-^ 
awl to modify his sysfrm. a*! Ariv'.'**.!** ?«■?!•• !;•' <■ ' 

Supposing the Itcpnlilic l<i Imvo Iw-i-h Jjij!''.'-'! i*-' ■■-•' 
the second Sicilian jonrm-y. tia-r' f'T'’ in ”'7»* t. « . 
and ihc Crilias to hinv Iv-f-n Jnt^ rr.ipt- 't I-;- si - ‘i- i 
journey in :Uil-2 i«.r..’'‘'thrriMv.in!d tl^n »•’ r.v, ■:• v r-i..'. 
suflicicni fora c<«mpr<*h*'nsiv4*. 'iMi'.urh*'!'"* 
work like the former: for )*?< p:;!*. v* 

Timnms, which despite il“ ih '.iri* nr:« r. i*. 
science, and the help derived fnon r 

predecessors, must douhtle**. ha\e rtre«jii< d r. ?• 

able time;”’ and snflicient idf'* !<» r» no;!;': i...- 
striking difterence in tone and Myle j’ * 

dialogues— a dilTerence nut entiridy d«j- 
on the diversity of their C4»iitrnt- i.-. i-> jr.r.V- .'j 
further exidanation, from the imtn* tidv:»;j<- -d :.!••• *.f 
, the author, unwelcome.**’ 1‘latn's l•Npl•^i<'Ju*<■« in Syj... 


Snscmilil, Cicnct, V'lrtw. «. 
fi03, n(;TCC8 wilti ttiiv. 

**• On tl»c clironalogy ct. j». :rj 

Itefore writing llie lU’puMic, 
Plato could not Iinvc cnliTctl niton 
IIiCRo fctudics, nt IcdrI if nl llmt 
time lie had not yet conceived flic 
jlnn of tlio Timiciis ; nml llmt thia 
IS really so is likely from tlic fuel 
thnt^ tho Iti'pnblic rontniiis no 
allusion to tlio persons wlio appear 
in tho beginning of the Tinisus, 
nor to (he diaioguc enrriod on with 
them. 


vriiilM tiiir }f/f • tr. 

’Ilir fc-lr|i::i •,, * r c{ 

(In' TiiiKius it pvlly c>:.t.fi»t 
with jnirjifiMtl n\tv.t.i:*(r .( ^ 
K-ctirnI tKMiiiM.l, iMiiii sti'.ii li r- 
ndnptifin of ihr pj.. , 

wrs nini til'* ntitii.y* <f ti.Jl'. 
Inn«. Htill, hnnvitr, v.r ; 
iiminlTiin llmt thn,- ira*,.:;, li*/ 
dficd II Iiieid tsp-sltiuji ri,8v.<,-i, 

out iin{K>FMM<>; and m , «•, ,ip 
otlmr hand, in fidie «,f »tic diflVirf.er 
of nihjecl, ^il|ilinr iwi|< am 
with in the Laws, we may ev,a. 
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cnse may have led him to abandon the further repre- 
sentetion of the ideal state, begun in the Critias and 
designed for Hermocrates j and in its stead, after his 
own practical failure, to give account to himself and 
to the world, of the principles which must guide the 
philosopher in such enterprises j and also to enquire 
what means under existing circumstances are at his 
disposal. That this work is later than the Eepublic 
and belongs to Plato's old age is beyond question;’®' 
that he devoted much time to it is also evident, not 
only because of its compass, which is greater than any 
other of his works, but from the mass of legislative 
detail it contains. The Bepublic too may have occu- 
pied him for several years, and it is possible that the 
different parts may have appeared separately, but this 
theory has no trustworthy evidence to support it.’®® 


jecturo tliat they vroro in some 
degne at least owing to Plato’s 
advancing years and increasing 
inclination to Pythagorean apecn- 
lations. 

Wo shall speak with greater 
detail on this point later on fin 
chap. xl). Provisionally may be 
compared, besides the statements 
quoted pp. 138, 110; 03, 2, the 
assertion (in Diog, Hi. 37, Said. 
^t\ 6 iro^ 0 f. UpoXeyi/xir'a r. TlXdr. 
$(W. 0 . 24} that Pliilippus of 
Opus pnblishod tlio Laws from a 
rough draii of Plato’s. 

Its only authority is in the 
assertion quoted p, 92, 1, in Gel- 
lius, that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropeedin in opposition to the 
Platonic State, lectis ex eo duobas 
fere Hbris qui primi in volgus 
exierant. But this anonymous 


slatement not only lacks authen* 
licity, but carries with it its own 
refutation. Neither at the end 
of the second book of the lle> 

E ublic nor in any other passage 
etween the beginning of the first 
and the end of the fliird is then 
a single paragraph which cotiM 
justify the supposition of a speeiai 
publication of the part so far 
iinislied, and so nincli at least must 
have appeared to indnro Xenonjion 
to write tbo Cyropsedia; Gellius, 
however, ^iily presupposes onr. 
division ot tho books, nlrcajiy 
familiar to Thrasyllus piog. hi. 
57 ). Compare on these questions 
Snseirilil, Genet. Entw. ii. 88 
sq., whose judgment is more cor- 
rect than Ueberweg's, Plat. Schr, 
212 . 
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Nov is tlvevo nny proof or likoUIiood tilint ho recast tho 
dialogue a second tiino.'""* Modern critics have en- 
deavoured to separate tho first and lost hook from tho 
rest of the work, but neither tradition nor valid inter- 
nal evidence favours the supposition; while on tho 
other hand tho artistic and essential unity which 


appears throughout is an 
the contrary.'®* 

According to Iliog. iii. 37 
Euphorio nnd I’anicliuti reported: 

ToXXdKK iffTpafifiiitiV tip^Oat Tj|i' 

dpxV ^9* ToXcrctat, litonj's. Do 
Comp. verb. p. 308 f. K; nnd 
Quintii. viii. 6, 64, oip's more pre* 
cisely : tlio flint four (or nccoruing 
to Dion the flrst eight) wonls of (ho 
B^ublic were written in innny 
difrerent niTAngcnuuits, on n tnblot 
found after rinto*R dcntii, Dul from 
that vro cannot with Diunysiuii, 
loc. cii., go so fur ns to conclude 
(hat Pinto was engaged in pulibhiiig 
liis writings up to tho time of his 
death ; vro plainly have hero to do 
rather with an cxiicrimcnt befuro 
publication to sec how the opening 
words would look in diflerent post- 
(ions. Still less must wo inn^iify 
theso concctions of stylo into a 
separate rcrision of tho whulo 
woik. 

It was, as is well known, Her- 
mann, Flat. i. 637 sn., who put 
forward tho assertion that tho first 
book was originally a 8<>pamtc and 
independent work of Plato’s first 
or Socratic period, and was after- 
wards prepnrod as an introduction 
to tho Republic, and that the tenth 
book was only added after a longer 
period. Also that tbo 5tli, 6t1i, 


miauswerabic argument, to 


nnd 7lh books were inserted be- 
twcun the -Itb nnd tbo Sth book by 
way of n supplement. However, 
he has not shown much care in sub- 
stantiating (bis sirccpingnsscrtiiiii. 
I will not hero enter into purlieu- 
Inrs, bcciiusn Hcrmnmrfl nssiiinp- 
tion has nirendy been tested, wiili 
especial reference to the first book, 
by Stcinimrt, PI. W. v. 07 sq., 
G7.5 sq., and Sueciuilil, Uciiel. 
Kntiv. li. Ori sqn. 1 would only 
point out that tiic end (x. C(>S 
U Rii.) is nirendy prcp.<ircil for in 
tho introduction (i. 33U ]>}. Tbo 
discussion on .lust ice, to which 
the wliolo of Kthics null ]’vliiic.s is 
bubordiimtcd, starts from tho re- 
mark, that only llio just iiinii 
awaits tho life in tho world to 
conio with tranquillity ; nnd at ilio 
end it rotiims, after settling nil 
tho iiitomicdinto questions, to tho 
starling point, to find its sublimo 
conclusion in the contcm]ilatioii of 
reward in tbo world to conic. This 
framework nt onco proves that wn 
have to deni with a single self- 
consistent work, which, with all its 
freedom in working out tho details 
nnd uddilioiia daring the process 
of elaboration, is still designed in 
nccoidanco with a definite ]^au. 
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CHAPTER rr. 

OX THE CHABACTER, METHOD, AKD DI\TSIOX OF THE 
PLATOXIO PHILOSOPHY. 

The Platonic philosophy is on -the one side the com- 
pletion of the Socratic j but on the other, an extension 
and an adrance npon it. As Socrates in his philosophic 
■ enquiries concerned himself with the moral quite as 
much as with the intellectnal life — as with him right 
action was inseparably united, with right cognition, 
philosophy with morality and religion, being indeed 
one and the same thing — so is it in Plato; and as the 
aim of the one philosopher was to ground intelligence 
and conduct on conceptual knowledge, so to the other 
the standard of all action and of all convictions is the 
contemplation of universal ideas. Plato's views con- 
cerning the problem and principle of philosophy thus 
rest entirely on a iSocratic basis. But that which had 
been with Socrates only a universal axiom became with 
Plato a system ; that which the former had laid down 
as the principle of knowledge was announced by 
the latter as the principle of metaphysics. Socrates 
had sought tliat conceptual, knowledge for which he 
claimed existence^, but he had only reduced to their 
primary concept particular activities and phenomena 
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in ■ connection with the given case. He had never 
attempted to gain a whole from scientifically combined 
concepts, and thus to explain the totality of the Beal. 
He confined himself on principle to ethical enquiries, 
and even these he pursued, not systematically, bnt in 
a merely indnctoiy manner. It was Plato who first 
expanded the Socratic philosophy into a system, com- 
bined its ethics with the earlier natural philosophy, 
and founded both in dialectics, or the pure science of 
ideas. Bnt the necessity immediately became apparent 
of a principle not only to guide thought in the scien- 
tific method, but also to interpret material things in 
their essence and existence. Plato, in transcending 
the Socratic ethics, transcends also the Socratic accep- 
tation of conceptual knowledge. The cognition of 
ideas, Socrates had said, is the condition of all true 
knowledge and right action. Therefore, concludes 
Plato, logical thought is alone true knowledge . All 
other ways of knowing — ^presentation, envisagement — 
afford no scientific certainty of conviction. But if the 
knowledge of the idea is alone real knowledge, this 
can only be, according to Plato, because that alone 
is a knowledge of the Beal ; because true Being be- 
longs exclusively to the essence of things presented 
in the idea, and to all else, in proportion only as it 
participates in the idea. Thus the idealizing of the 
concept, which with Socrates had been a logical postu- 
late involving a certain scientific dexterity, dialectical 
impulse, and dialectical art, was now raised to the 
objective contemplation of the world, and perfected 
into a system. 
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This, however, was impossible without introducing 
a sharper discnxnination between intellectual and moral 
activity. Their direct and unconditional unity, which 
Socrates had demanded, can only be maintained so 
long as no advance is made beyond his general view of 
the two-sided problems. The moment we proceed to 
particulars — either, on the one hand, examining the con- 
ditions of scientific thought, and directing that thought 
to subjects of no immediate moral import ; or, on the 
other, fixing the attention more steadily on that which 
is peculiar to moral activities and their various mani- 
festations — ^we can no longer conceal from om*selves 
that there is a difference, as well as a connection, be- 
tween knowledge and action. It will be shown here- 
after that this difference forced itself upon Plato too: 
hei-ein, however, as in his whole conception of philo- 
sophy, he is far less widely separated than Aristotle 
from his master. He distinguishes more sharply than 
the one between the moral direction of the will and 
scientific cognition, but does not therefore, like the 
other, make philosoifiiy an exclusively theoretical ac- 
tivity. He completes the Socratic ethics not only 
with dialectical but with physical investigations : the 
latter, howe\'er, never prosper in his hands : and what- 
ever may be the obligations of this branch of en- 
quiry to* Plato, it is certain that his genins and 
zeal for natural science were far inferior to those_g f 
Aristotle, and that his achievements in this department 
bear no comparison with those of his scholar, either in 
extent of knowledge, acuteness of observation, exact- 
ness of interpretation, or fruitfulness of result. He 
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gives to- concepts, as separate substances, the reality 
of Ideas ; but in holding Ideas to be the only reality, 
and material things, as such, to be devoid of essence, 
and non-existent, he makes impossible to himself th e 
explanation of the phenomenal world . He perfects the 
conceptual philosophy into a system, but is not im- 
pelled, like his successor, to enter deeply into pai*- 
ticulars: to him the idea only is the true object of 
thought ; the individual phenomenon possesses no in- 
terest. He con indeed make use of it to bring to light 
the idea in which it participates, but that thorough 
completeness with which Aristotle works his way through 
empirical data is not his concern. The study of par- 
ticulars seems to him scarcely more than an intellectual 
pastime, and if he has for a while occupied himself with 
it, he always returns, os if wearied out, to the contem- 
j^lation of pure ideas. In this respect also, he stands 
midway between Socrates and Aristotl e ; between the 
philosopher who first taught the development of the 
concept from in'eseutation or envisagement, and him 
who more comifietely than any other Greek thinker has 
carried it into all the spheres of actual existence. In 
the same jaroportion, however, that Plato advanced 
beyond Socrates, it was inevitable that he should go 
back to the .pre-Socratic doctrines, and regard as his 
co-disciples those who were then seeking to apply those 
theories to the perfecting of the SoCratic doctrine. To 
what on extent he did both is well knomi. Plato is 
the first of the Greek philosophers who not merely 
knew and made use of his predecessors, but consciously 
completed their principles by means of each other, and 

L 2 
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bound them all together in one higher principle. What 
Socrates had taught ■with regard to the concept of 
knowledge ; Parmenides and Heraclitus, the Hegarians 
and Cynics, on the difference between knowledge and 
opinion j Heraclitus, Zeno, and the Sophists, on the 
subjectivity of sense perception — all this he built up 
into a developed theoiy of knowledge. The Eleatic 
principle of Being, and the Heraclitean of Becoming, 
the doctrine of the unity and that of the multiplicitj' 
of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, cpiite as 
much blended as opposed ; while at the same time he has 
perfected both by means of the Anaxagorean conception 
of Spirit, the Hegaro-Sotaratic conception of the Good, 
and the idealised Pythagorean numbers. Tliese latter, 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the World- 
soul, and the mathematical laws, as the mediating ele- 
ment between the idea and the world of sense. Tlieir 
one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely and combined with the Heraclitean vie^Y 
of the sensible world, gives the J*latonic definition 
of Matter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean 
system is repeated in l^lato's conception of the uni- 
verse: while in his theory of the elements and of 
physics proper, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more 
distantly the Atomistic and older Ionic natural philo- 
sophies, find their echoes. His psychology is deeply 
coloured with the teaching of Anaxagoras on the 
immaterial nature of mind, and with that of Pytha- 
goras on immortality. Bo. his ethics, the Socratic basis 
can as little be mistaken as, in his politics, his sym- 
pathy with the Pythagorean aristocra{y. Yet Plato 
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is iieitlier the envious imitator that calumny has called 
him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed it to 
favouring circumstances that what was scattered about 
in earlier systems united in him to form a harmonious 
whole. We may say more truly that this blending of 
the rays of hitherto isolated genius into one focus is the 
work of his originality and tlie fruit of his philosophic 
principle. The Socratic conceptual philosophy is from 
the outset directed to the contemxilation of things in 
all their aspects, the dialectic combination of those 
various definitions of whicli now one, and now another, 
is mistaken by a one-sided apprehension for the whole — 
to the reduction of the multiplicity of experience to 
its permanent base.^ Plato applies this method uni- 
versally, seeking not merely the essential nature of 
moral activities, but the essential nature of the Beal. 
He is thus inevitably directed towards the assumptions 
of his pi'edecessors, which had all started from some 
true perception but while these assumptions had re- 
lated entirely and exclusively to one another, Plato’s 
scientific principles required that he should fuse them 
all into a higher and more comprehensive theory of 
the woi’ld. As therefore Plato’s knowledge of the 
eai'lier doctrines gave him the most decided impulse 
in the development of the Socratic teaching, it was 
conversely that development which alone enabled 
liim to use the combined achievements of the other 
philosophers for liis own system. The Socratic con- 
ceptual jDhilosophy was transplanted by him into the 
fruitful and well-tilled soil of the previous natural 
1 Cf, Fart i. page 93, 95 sqq. 
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philosophy, thence to appropriate to itself all kindred 
matter ; and in thus peimeating the older speculation 
Teith the spirit of Socrates, purifying and reforming it 
by dialectic, TThioh was iteelf extended to metaphysical 
speculation, — in thus perfecting ethics by natural phi- 
losophy, and natural philosophy by ethics — ^Plato has 
accomplished one of the greatest intellectual creations 
ever known. Philosophy could not indeed permanently 
remain in the form then given to it. Aristotle soon 
made very essential alterations in the theories of his 
master; the older Academy itself could not maintain 
them in their purity, and the later systems that thought 
to reproduce the system of Plato were self-deceived. 
But tiiis is precisely Plato’s greatness, — ^that he was 
able to give the progress of Philosophy an impulse so 
powerful, so far transcending the limits of his own 
^stem, and to proclaim the deepest principle of all 
right speculation-r-the Idealism of thought — ^with such 
energy, such freshness of youthful enthusiasm, that to 
liiTTij despite all his scientific deficiencies, belongs the 
honour of for ever conferring philosophic consecration 
on those in whom that principle lives. 

In Plato’s scientific method, also, we recognise the 
deepening, the purification and the progress of the So- 
matic philosophy. Prom the principle of conceptual 
knowledge arises, as its immediate consequence, tliat dia- 
lectic of which Socrates must be considered the author.- 
But while Socrates contented himself with developing 

- The dialectic of Zeno and tlw dialectic as a real agent in defining 
Sopbists differs in being concerned tlio concept, 
iritb refntation only; Socrates nscs 
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the concept out of mere envisagement, Plato furthei* de- 
manded that conceptual science should be drawn out by. 
methodical classification into a system ; while Socrates, 
in forming concepts, starts from the contingencies of the 
given case, and never goes beyond the particular, Plato 
requires that thought shall rise, by continued analysis, 
from conditioned to unconditioned, from the phenome- 
non to the idea, from particular ideas to the highest and 
most universal. The Socratic dialectic only set itself 
to gain the art of right thinking for the immediate use 
of individuals to xmrify their crude presentations into 
concepts : the practice of dialectic was therefore at the 
same time education ; intellectual and moral activity 
coincided, as much for the work of the philosopher in 
itself ns for its effect on others. The Platonic dialectic, 
on the other hand, was subservient to the formation of a 
system : it has, therefore, as compared with the Socratic, 
lai'ger outlines and a more fixed form. What in the one 
was a matter of personal discipline, in the other becomes 
conscious method reduced to general rules; whereas 
the former aimed nt educating individuals by true con- 
cejits, the latter seeks out the nature and connection 
of concepts in themselves : it enquires not merely into 
moral problems and activities, but into the essential 
nature of the Seal, proposing as its end a scientific 
representation of the imiverse. But Plato does not go 
so far in this direction as Aristotle ; the technicalities 
of logic were not formed by him, as by his pupil, into 
an exact, minutely particularising theory ; neither for 
the derivation nor for the systematic application of 
concepts does he summon to his aid such a mass of 
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experimental material. He cares far less for that equal 
spread of scientific knowledge into all departraenls 
wliicli Aristotle desired, tlian for the contemplation of 
the idea as such. Ho regards the Empirical partly as 
a mere help to the attainment of the Idea — a ladder to 
he left behind if we would gain the heights of thought ; 
partly as a type of the nature and inherent force 
of the ideas— a world of shadows, to which the Philo- 
sopher only temporarily descends, forthwith to return 
into the region of light and of pure being.® AVhereas, 
therefore, Socrates in the main confines himself to a 
search for concepts, the cognition of which is for him 
moral education; whereas Aristotle extends induction 
and demonstration, purely in the interests of science, 
over all the Actual, — ^tlie special peculiarity of Plato 
is that moral education, intellectual teaching, and, in 
science itself, the formation of concepts and their 
development, in spite of paitial separation, are yet, 
with him, internally held togetlier and united by 
their common aim, both leading to that contempla- 
tion of the idea, which is at the same time life in 
the idca.^ This position is not indeed invariable. Wo 
see, in the dialogues, Socratic induction at first de- 
cidedly predominating over the constructive element, 
then both intermingling, and, lastly, inductive prepara- 
tion receding before systematic deduction ; correspond- 
ing to which there is also a gradual change from. Iho 
form of conversation to that of continued exposition. 
IJut the fundamental character of the method is never 

® Vido especially Rep. vi. 511 Cf. my Plat, Stud. p. 2.1 eq. 

A sq. ; vii. 514 A sqq. 
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effaced j and however deeply Plato may sometimes go 
into particulars, his ultimate design is only to exhibit 
with all possible clearness and directness the . Idea 
shining through the phenomenon; to point out its 
reflection in the •finite; to fill with its light not only 
the intellect, but the whole man. 

This speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains 
the form which he selected for its communication. 
An artistic nature was indispensable for the produc- 
tion of such a philosophy; conversely, this philo- 
sophy would infallibly demand to be informed artis- 
tically. Tlie phenomenon, placed in snch direct rela- 
tion to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon; 
the perception of the idea in the phenomenon an 
[esthetic perception.* Where science and life so com- 
pletely interpenetrate one another, as with Plato, 
science can only impart itself' in lively description ; 
and as the communicating medium is ideal, this de- 
scrii}tion will necessarily be poetical. At the same 
time, however, the exposition must be dialectical, 
if it is to correspond with the subject matter of 
conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these rer 
quii'ements in tlie philosophic dialogue, by means of 
which he occupies a middle position between the per- 
sonal converse of Soci'ates and the purely scientific con- 
tinuous exposition of Aristotle.® The Socratic conver- 
sation is here idealised, the contingency of its motives 

S It IB tliHB (says Flnto him- ° AiiRiotle chose the dialogue 
self in the Fhiedras, 260 B, D; form only for popular writings, and 
Synip. 206 D) that the philo- npparently only in his Flatonic 
Bopiiio idea first dawns upon the period, 
conBcionsness. 
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and conduct is corrected by a stricter metliod — ^tlie 
defects of personalities are covered by artistic treat- 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the 
reciprocal kindling of thought, is still retained. Phi- 
losophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, but 
as a living power, in the person of the true philo- 
sopher, and a moral and artistic effect is thus pro- 
duced, of a kind that would have been impossible to 
bare scientific enquiry. Unbroken discourse is doubt- 
less better suited to the latter ; and Plato himself shows 
this, for in proportion as his scientific discussions gain 
in depth and scope, they lose in freedom of conversa- 
tional movement. In the earlier works, this freedom 
not unfrequently disturbs the clearness of the logic, 
while in the dialectical dialogues of the middle order 
it is more and more subordinated to the lo^cal deve- 
lopment of thought. In the later UTitings, dialogue is 
indeed employed with the accustomed skill for intro- 
ductoiy discussions or personal delineations;' but so 
far as the exposition of the system is concerned it 
sinks into a mere form, and in the Timeeus is discarded 
at the very commencement.® We need not, with Her- 
mann,® conclude from this that the form of dialCgue 
had for Plato a merely external value ;• that, in fact, it 
was like some favourite and traditional fashion of dress 


7 E.g. in the Smpaiam, Fluedo, 
nnd first two books of the Be- 
public. 

^ Cf., 00 Pinto’s oral insfroction, 
pp. 25-2, and Hermann, Pint, 352. 
Hleinhart (Plat. W. vi. 4^ explains 
the withdrawal of the dialogue form 
in tbo Timtens and Gritins by say- 
ing that thr-ir subject was not 


adapted for dialogic exposition. 
Tliis does not really contmdlct 
w’hat has been observed above. 
Even where dialogue is employed 
throughout, there are mnnj' parts 
open to the same objection. 

® Irfic, cit. ^2, 354 sq. Ges. 
Abhdl. 283 sqq. 
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inherited from his predecessors, adopted in his first 
attempts as a Socratic pujiil, and then adhered to ont 
of piety and loyal attachment, in opposition to general 
usage. He certainly had an estemal motive for the 
choice of this form in the conversations of his master, 
and a pattern for its artistic treatment in dramatic 
poetry, especially such as dealt with reflections, morals, 
and manners, like that of Kpicliarmus,^® Sophron,” and 
Euripides; but it cannot be proved that before his 
time dialogue was ahead}* much in vogue for philoso- 
phic exposition ; and even if it could, we might still 
be sure that Plato, independent and creative as he 
was, and endowed with rare artistic feeling, would 


Vide vol. i. page 362 sqq. 

Cr. page 8| note 11. 

Zeno, Sopliron, and Alcxa* 
mcmu of Tcos aro named ns pre- 
decessors of Plato. It is Iiardljr 
probable, liowcvcr, that Zeno used 
the dialogue form (^ddo vol. i. page 
494); the Prolegomena, c. 5, end, 
name Parmenides \rith him : an 
addition no donbt due to the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides. Of Sopbron, 
vrbom Diogenes (iii. 18) says he 
co]di:d, Aristotle remarhs (Poetics, 
c. 1, 1447, b. 9): 

ivo/idtrai KOtvbv robs ISdi^povos Kol 
Sevdpxov idfiovs Kol robs Sua/ian- 
Kobs \6yovs. These mimes may 
indeed hare been vrritten in prase 
(Arist. ap. Atheii. xi. 505 C), but 
arc no proof of the exish-nco of 
philosophic dialogues. Finally, 
Alexamenns may hara mitten 
' Socratic conversations ; ’ but they 
must have been very nnlike the 
Platonic dialogues, ns Aristotle 
(ap. Athen. loc. cil.) classes them 
mth Sophron’s mimes as prose 
tales, nal /ii/i^jireis (cf. on the 


p.issage Snekorr’s Form. d. Plat. 
Schr. p. 50 sq.). And this solitary 
instance of dialogue being need 
before Pinto by a mitor so little 
known and so nnimportnnt cannot 
go far to prora that the dialogic 
treatment of philosophic matenal 
was ' established and popular.’ 
Indeed, it only became so through 
the Socratic school, in which the 
dialogue form was common enough. 
Vide Part i. pp. 198, 1 ; 204, 8 ; 
205, 8; 206, 1; 207, 2; 242, 7; 
not to speak of the hlemombilia 
(with regard to the Diatribes of 
Aristippus, wo do not know whe- 
ther they were composed in dia- 
logue form; and we are equally 
ignorant whether his twenty-five 
dialogues were genuine : v. p. 298). 
It is plain that the jireralence of 
dialogue in the Socratic school was 
due to its master. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when Plato wrote his first 
pieces, there were not, as yet, many 
Socratic dialogues extant. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 3, 2, cannot be alleged to 
prove the opposite. 
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never on such purely external grounds have held to a 
form all his life long, even when it was most irksome 
to him; that mere antiquity would not have deter- 
mined him in its choice, nor custom in its persistent 
employment, unless there had been the closest internal 
connection between that form and his whole concep- 
tion of philosophy. What this connection was Plato 
himself points out,^® when in the Phsedrus (275 D) 
he censures writing, as compared with speech, with 
its inability to defend itself, and its' openness to all 
attacks and misconceptions; for if this censure holds 
good of written exposition in general, Plato must have 
been conscious that even his dialogues could not en- 
tirely escape it. Yet, on the other hand, his convic- 
tion of the advantages of speech presupposes the de- 
sign of appro23riating as far as possible those advantages 
to his writing, that ^ image of the living and animated 
word;’^* and if those advantages, in Plato's opinion, 
depend upon the art of scientific dialogue,” we may 


Cf. Sdileicrmaclior, Plat. W. 
i. A. 17 sqq. ; IlrandiB, Gr.-rom. 
Phil. vi. A. 154, 158 sqq. 

M Phiedrus, 276 A. 

“ Fbtedru8,276 E: vtiSAi' dtitiu, 
koKKIup ffirevH} vepl air&ytyperai, 
Stop ra rf StoXeitTJKfi 
pans vpooijKovaw 

^vre&p re ml irvtlpy 
pvs \6yovs, See, Pialectio is first 
defined by Pinto (Pbjedr. 266 
B) only as the art of furroing 
logical concepts and of making 
divisions. Its most snitable form 
was dialogue, as we may see from 
the explanation of SidheicriKii as the 
art of scientific question and an- 
swer (Bep. vii, 531 E, 584 B, P ; 


Cralylus, 390 C), from the otymo- 
logy given in Philebus,67 E; llcp. 
vii. 632 A ; vi. 611 B (against 
which the deriTOtion sp. act. 
Mem. iv. 6, 12, proves nothing), 
and from iho o]>po8ition between 
dialectic and rhetoric, in tlw 
PlicedruB, loc. cit .And t his is 
expressly affirmed in tbo Jtob- 
gorns, p. .328 E sqq., where people 
are censnred for purely continnons 
discourse, because, like books, lliey 
cannot either answer or ask ques- 
tions, and are therefore deficient 
in those advantages which liic 
Phiedrus ascribes to oral jnstroc- 
tion (Hermann's infelicitwB con- 
jecture, otx tSoirep ptpiKle, com- 
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reasonably derive from tliis Ms own apiilication of that 
art. But the dialogues themselves manifest beyond 
possibility of mistake the design of compelling the 
reader, by their peculiar form, to the independent 
origination of thoughts. ^ Why should there so often 
be found in them, after the destruction of imaginary 
knowledge by the essentially Socratic method of prov- 
ing ignorance, only isolated and apparently uncon- 
nected lines of enquiry ? why should some of these be 
hidden by others? why should the argument at last 
resolve itself in apparent contradictious ? unless Plato 
presupposes his reader to be capable of completing 
by his own active participation what is wanting in 
any given enquiry, of discovering the central point 
in that enquiry, and of subordinating all the rest to 
that one point — ^presupposes also that only such a 
reader will attain any conviction of having understood 
at all.’^*’ The above-named peculiarities ai’e un- 
favourable to the systematic objective development of 
science. Since, therefore, Plato has employed them 
with tlie most consummate art and the most deliberate 
intention, he must have hod a special reason for it, 
and this can only be that he considered objective expo- 
sition as generally insufficient, and sought instead for 
some other manner which should stimulate the reader 
to possess knowledge as a self-generated^thing, in which 
objective instruction should be conditioned by previous 

pletely misses the sense of the to the Sophistic declamations: cf. 

passage). The dialogue is accord- 834 C sqq. 

ingly recommended (348 C) as the ^ A quotation from Brandis, 

best medium of instruction, and loc. cit. 169 sqq., irith srhich 1 

the retention of the diidogue form fully agree. 

repeatedly insisted on, as opposed 
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snbjectire culture. If this were the design of Plato, 
and he were at the same time convinced that the form 
of dialogue suited it better than continuous discourse, 
it naturally follows that he would select that form 
for his writings. Thought is to him a conversation 
of the soul with itself : philosophic communica- 
tion, an engendering of truth in another; the logical 
element is therefore essentially dialogical. His writ- 
ings, too, were probably in the first instance designed, 
not for the general public,^® but for his hriends, tow'hom 
he himself would have imparted them : they were in- 
tended to remind those friends of the substance of the 
scientific conversations he was accustomed to cany on 
with them, or perhaps as a substitute for these.” 
What therefore could he more natural than that he 
should adopt the form of their usual intercourse^that 
of the Socratic dialogue?®* Stricter science, in the 
sequel; wisely abandoned this form; but for Flato it 
was according to nature, and he stands alone and un- 
approached among all '»vriters of philosophic dialogues, 


Sopliist, 263 K: Stdpwa ftii' 
Kcd \6yat tuMp’ wXijp 6 flip 
rijt \pwxSJ vpbs oMfpSidKayos &pev 
yaf6fums ToSr* aM v/up 
ivtsniidaffi) Stdvoia, . . to ii ^ iv' 
itcdmus ^fut SA too crSitaTOS top 
fiera ^6yyoo K^K^vrai \^/os. Cf. 
Thesf. 189 £, 

Tbere was as yet no took- 
selHng in onr sense of the tens, 
although the first beginning of it 
seem to come in that ueTioa. The 
nsuil method of making a work 
known was by means of recitation, 
which method Piato would hare 
employed (vide p. '27, 60). The 
qucstiou arises whether Plato’s 


writings had attained a circnlatiun 
extending heyond his own school 
before Ins death. _ After that 
event, Hermodoms is taxed xnth 
having made a trade of selling 
Plato's writings : cf. the passages 
quoted in chapter xtr. 

» Vide p. 112. 

® From their original detennma* 
tion in this ftnn we can 
plain the freedom with which 1691® 
m his dialogues makes use of awl 
clmiacterises living pereonages ol 
his acquaintance, e.g. Ins brothers 
in the Pepublic, and in the intro- 
duction to the Parmenides. 
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before and after biiu, because in the case of no other 
UTiter did the conditions under which his dialogues 
were produced exist in similar measure — ^in his person 
that rare combination of intellectual and artistic gifts, 
in his philosophy that equal perfection and inner fusion 
of the theoretical and practical, of the philosophic 
Eros, and of dialectic. 

The central point of the dialogues is Socrates. Not 
only does he appear in most of them as the leader in 
conversation, in the rest as an acute and important 
listener and occasional speaker, but his personality is 
pre-eminently the bond which artistically unites the 
several pieces ; and some of the most powerful and most 
delightful of the dialogues are devoted quite as much 
to the painting of this personality as to the philosophic 
development of doctrine.^^ This trait is primarily a 
tribute of gratitude and veneration offered the dis- 
ciple to his master. Plato is conscious that he owes 
to Socrates what is best in his spiritual life, and, under 
this conviction, gives back to him in his writings the 
noblest fruits of the borrowed seed as his own. That 
Socrates should be brought forward was necessary, too, 
on artistic grounds ; for the unity of the Platonic doc- 
trine, and the intimate connection of all the writings 
devoted to it, could in no way be more artistically re- 
presented than by their association with one and the 
pwTnft personality ; and that the j)ersonality of Socrates 
was far more suitable than any other ; that a nobler, 
pleasanter picture — a picture more capable of idealisa- 

- 31 gocratea is only omitted in and the omission is hut one of its 
the Laws, the last of Plato’s works; pecnliarities. 
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Mon — ^rosaltocl from Plato’s placing his opinions in iho 
month of Socrates, instead of cnniiciating them Iihn- 
solf, needs no pi’oof. 

His pi’ocednro has doubtless another and a deeper 
I'casou, rooted in the foimdations of his innnncv of 
thought. Philosophy, according to his acccplalion. 
being not movcly a sot of doctrines but the perfecting 
of tho wbolo sj^iritual life j and science, not a iinislicd, 
communicable system, ajjart from tho ijerson that knows, 
but ])cr6onnl activity and menial dovelopmeni, — true 
])liilosophy could only Ijc ivpi’escntcd in tho perfat 
l)hilosopher, in tho personality, words, and demeanour 
of Socrates.®® 'J’his view of ])hilosophy is closely con- 
nected with another trait, by wliich Plato’s litcrniy 
individuality is nmi’ked with special clojirnoss. Tliis is 
his om])loyinont of myths, which ho loves to combine 
with philosojdiic omjuiiy, and especially to bring for- 
wawl for the oiwningor conclusion of a discussion.®’ 


-- (if. Iho blriking obuci'viiUonB 
(if nnur, ill Ilia * SoisrniuH niul 
ClmHt,’ Tubingen .lonrnnl, 
a, 07-121., . 

^ I Riilyoin for convoniviino anko 
II list or nil ilinl properly liolongH lo 
(liiii cbiHS : rrotngnrnH, 1120 nqq., 
on I’romolliDUS niul JSpiinolhoim 
nnd tho origin of poiitionl virfno, 
ticrliniH from hoido writing of 
rrotngoms: v. vol. i. iwgo Rift 
81 }.; — I’olitiouB, 2Gt) (1 eqq., tho 
cliniigiiig wor](l>)ioriadn : cf. ilio 
linwR, iv. 713, 1.3 sq., for n short 
inytiilc pioinro of tho (joldon Ago ; 
"Tinneus, 21 A sq., nnd Critin8,tlio 
cosmic rovulntionB, tho Atlnniidcii, 
nnd Ailicninns r— Symposium, 189 
1) sq., Aristopunnes' (nlo of how 
tho diflbronco in sox nroso Ibid. 


203 A mi., llio bcgoUiiig of hro*. 
llcpublic, iii. 'IM H sqa., tnp'O 
cinssiiionlion of men J’liredriis, 
2 -lli A Bqq. f Mono, 81 A «qi|. t 



pro-oxxBtciicO| wanuomgjjf ilR 
tiition liorcnftor, its rocolloclion or 
iircvions porconliona. 'JTio wiiow 
inrcstituro of ino Tiinrens is niso 



HID history Oi i.™ - . 

wwlil} so is tho Nnmc-Bivcr or 
llio Cratylcis. I slmli go moro nt 
longtU into iho import of thcuo 
myths in their proper 
Tlio short imiwlivos of tho Gicanss 
nnd of Theuth hnvo no osoterw 
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Here, however, auotJier motive comes into play. On 
the one side, the mythus is the expression of the re- 
ligious and poetical character of the Platonic philo- 
sophy.^'* Plato makes use of the traditions of the 
popular faith and of the mysteries (in which beneath 
the veil of fable he divines a deeper meaning) for the 
artistic representation of his ideas ; he also extends and 
multiplies them by original inventions, which rise from 
the transparent personification of philosophic concep- 
tions, into lively epic description fully and exuberantly 
drawn out. But, on the other side, the mythus is not 
a mere garment, thrown over a thought that had pre- 
viously existed in a purely scientific shape; in many 
cases it is for Plato a positive necessity, and his 
masterly use of it is a consequence of the fact, that he 
does not turn back upon the path of refiection to seek 
a pictni'e for his thought, but that from the very out- 
set, like a creative artist, he thinks in pictures : that 
the mythus does not reiterate that which the author 
has elsewhere dialectically expressed, but seizes by 
anticipation, as with a presentiment, that for which 
logical expression is still wanting. The Platonic 
myths, in short, almost always point to a gap in 
scientific knowledge ; they are introduced where some- 
thing has to be set forth, which the philosopher indeed 
acknowledges as true, but which he has no means of 

reference to philosophic doctrines, of which a myth could bo con- 
Phiedr. 259 A sq. 274 C sq. The stmeted, but the narrative form is 
legend of Gyges, Bep. xi. 859 D wanting. 

so., is used by Plato for the elu- ” On the religious signification 
cidation of a position, bnt is not of the Platonic myriis, cf. Baur, 
introduced in his own name. Bep. loc. cit. 91 sqq. ; Theol. Stud. n. 
vii. 514 sqq. is an allegory, out Krit. 1837, 3, 552 sqq. 
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establisliing scientifically This tabes place chiefly 
in two cases : (1) Avhen it is required to explain the 
origin of material things, the methodical derivation 
of which is impossible^ according to the presupposi- 
tions of Plato's system and (2) when circumstances 
are to be descriljed which have no analogy with our 
present experience, and which cannot be more exactly 
delineated. The first is found in the mythological 
cosmogony of the Timasus;®' the second in the nar- 
rations concerning the future life and the primeviil 
history of man; for the essential purport of these 
latter is also the determination of the state in which 
human society would find itself under altered, ideal 
conditions. When Plato in these cases adopts the 
mythical representation, he indirectly confesses that 
his ordinary style would be impossible to him. His 
myths are consequently not only a proof of his ar- 
tistic ability, and an effect of the intimate relation 
still subsisting between his philosophy and his poetn', 
but they also betray the Ijoundaries of his methodical 
thought. However admirable in themselves, therefore, 
tliey are. in a scientific point of view, rather a sign of 


^ Plato liitDself sIiotts this in 
Ins cscliatologic myths: Flion-do, 
114 D ; Gor;r. 52.9 A, 527 A ; and 
Tinimu.<>, 29 1), 59 C, be meafa of 
the (Inin fu)0os. Stumpf 0 erh. 
d. Pint. Gott. a. idee d. Gut. 37) 
confounds the myth nrith allosoiy 
ill asserting (thongh he retracts 
the assertion virtually, p, 100) 
that ‘the myth excludes proha* 
hility, Lccanse, if taken literally, it 
'could only be false, trhile if coaid 
only he true if understood ia its 


general sense.’ This cannot be 
got out of Phfo’s w/rdx, ^aud 
18 in itself mistaken. _ The sioti- 
ficatfen of a myth is tiriiply rruat- 
ever the author wishes to espress 
by it ; hut must this he invanaUy 
fme? 

** As will be shown in its proj-cr 
place. 

Tlie Name-giver of the 
Ins and the ^vrovpr/lt rijt Kkbnit 
Jtepallic, X. 597 B heJo-T? 
this class. 
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weakness tlian of strengtli : they indicate the point at 
Avliicli it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be 
wholly a philosoiiher, because he is still too inncli of a 
Ijoet.^ 


^ Cf. llcgcl's remarks, History 
of Fliilosoplir, ii. 163 sqq. A. 
•Tnlin (Dissertntio Flntoiiicai Bom, 
1839, p. 20 sqq.) lias rather 
strengthened than refuted Hegel’s 
position, though his pen'crse philo- 
sophic assumptions have done much 
to obscure tuo simple understand- 
ing of tho case ; c.g. the arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory division of the 
myths (ibid. 31 sq.) into theological, 
psychological, cosmogonical, and 
phyaic.*il — a div*ision that reminds 
us of Sallust’s dc Mnndo, c. 4. 
l)cu<chlc(Flat. Sprachphil. 38 sqq. ; 
Ueber plat. 31y then, 3 sqq.) is much 
more satisfactory on tho nature and 
import of Flato’s myths ; and Susc- 
miiil (Genet. Entiv. i. 228, 283 
sq.) and Stcinhart (FI. W. ri. 73) 
in the main agree with him. Ho 
shows that tho Platonic envisage- 
ment of tho world, and the method 
of its development, was essentially 
ontoingical, not genetic ; and tliat, 
therefore, Platonic philosophy was 
not concerned, even if it ha«I been 
able, to explain tho genesis of tho 
Existent. I'ho Become, however, 
forced itself into consideration ; 
and some form had to bo found at 
once capable of a spcculutivo con- 
tout, and demonstrating by its un- 
philosophic stamp tho nothingness 
of tho experiential Enbstratum. 
This form was the mythus, 'the 
value and charm of which’ (as 
Steinhart says, loc. cit.) 'lie in 
that mysterious union of Being 
and Becoming, which, nnattainabte 
by cognition, may only be grasped 
by imagination and tccling;’ the 


essential import of which is ‘to 
give a pictorial envisagement, 
where pure thought can no longer 
helj) us, of tho transition of tho 
Idea into phenomena.’ Wo may, 
thereforo, expect a mythical rc- 

J trcscnlatiun ‘wherewr’ (Hcnschlc, 
*lat. 10) ‘ Plato's doctrine in- 
volves a diflicnlty between true 
Being and a process of Becoming : 
tho former wlongs to inlcllcctnal 
investigation ; tho latter has to bj 
brought before us by an ciivisngc- 
ment which fills np its outlines.’ 
While acknowledging the ingenuity 
of these deductions, 1 am prevente I 
by ^ tho following reasons from 
gii’ing full adhesion to the theory. 
First, 1 cannot concede that Plato 
uses mythic representation onhj 
when ho has to explain a process 
of Becoming. For (oven to pas.'i 
over Fhmdr. 2.70 A sq., 274 0 sq., 
and 247 C, 250 B ; Itcp. x. 537 B, 
ivhcrc tho Ideas themselves arc 
thus treated) the myths in tlij 
Symposium and Politicus (as will 
bo shown further on) nro not con- 
ccnicd with tho explanation of 
anything Become ; in tho former 
the object is to give a description 
of En>s — a definition through con- 
cepts — which might just as well 
have been given in puioly dialectic 
form. But artistic considerations 
decided Plato to clotho his thought 
in the light and transparent en- 
velopment of tho mythns. In tho 
Politicus,^ ho merely follows out 
the position that the reduction of 
statocraft to tho pastoral art is at 
most applicable only to tho golden 

M 2 
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mentioned attempts of the old gi’ammarians to arrange 
liis works according to their contents. Tliongh the ex- 
ternal evidence in its favour is insufficient, there is 
far more to be said for the theoiy that he divided the 
whole subject matter of philosophy into three parts : 
Dialectics (or Logic), Physics, and Ethics.®® For not 
only is this distribution presupposed by Aristotle®* 
and employed by Xenocrates,®® but the most im- 
portant of the dialogues, id regard to their main 
subject, fall into three corivsponding groups ; Uiongh 
scarcely one dialogue is wholly contained in either. 

nnd nn apnlicd pnrt: pinrbncli, second and thinl century of tlio 
Gesch. d. I’litl. i. 213, who further Christian era. 
subdivides the latter into Physics Cic. Acnd. i. 5, 10, who, ncc. 
and Ethics ; similarly SchIoicrmn> to c. 4, 14 fcf. Fin. v. 3, 8, 4, 9), 
chor, Gesch. d. Phil. 98, speaks follows Antiochus in this instance, 
of a ' twofold direction of cogni* Diog. iii. 5G : to Physics Socrates 
tion to unity nnd totality, and in added Ethics, and Pinto Dialectics 
the latter to Fliysics nnd Ethics ; * (nioro correctly Apul. Dogm. Pint, 
to Pinto himself is attributed 3: ho had Ethics nnd Dialectics 
merely the threefold division into from SocrntCK). Atlicus np. Eiiseb. 
Dialectics, Physics, nnd Ethics) ; pr. Ev. xi. 2, 2 sqq., ApnI. loc. cit., 
n distinction which nowhero oo- both of whom, however, show their 
curs. Nor again do wo find untnistworthiness, in ranging Theo- 
a distinction between theoretical logy nnd the doctnne of Ideas under 
nnd practical philosophy; (Knig, Physics; so also Aristocl. npud 
Gesch. d. nit. Phil. 209 ; Bulilc, Euseb. loc. cit. 3, G, nnd Alcinoiis 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 70 sq. ; and long. c. 7, who mentions tho throe 
Tenncmnnn, Flat. Phil. i. 240 sqq., divisions of dinlecticni, theoretical, 
add ns a third division Logio and practical philosophy. , Sextus 
or Dialectics, by which, however. Math. vii. IG, after detailing tho 
they only understand tho theory of three parts of philosophy, says far 
cogiiilion). Van Hciisdc’s distinc- more circumspectly : duydjuei 

lion of a jtliilonopMa ptilcri, veri piy nXetrus l<rr\v ipxVY^s .... 
et just!, is entirely modern and pTirirara Si ot vepl rbv ^evoKpdrp 
nnplntonic. koI ol dird roe vepurarm fn Si ol 

® P. 97, 14. d?r6 otoSs (x^amu riprSe t^s 

See preceding note. Tho Siaipitreut. 
eclectic Antiochus is not an original Top. i. 14, 105, b. 19 ; cf. 

source in questions of tho Platonic Anal. Pest. i. 33, end. 
philosophy ; nnd this is true with- ” See note 33, 
out exception of the writers of tho 
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sciences is mtoiTupt-ecl by olcmentniy tliscussions wliicli 
Plato, even whore ho introtlnces them, lias left far 
behind — or the enquiries concerning true knowledge 
and right action, always in him so closely inter- 
mingled, are forced widely apart. ‘ To renounce an 
articulate division of the e.vpositiou based , on the 
contents, and to adhere only to the conjectural ar- 
rangement of the dialogues,®’ seems nnadvisablo; for 
if we thus gain a true representation of the order 
in which Plato propounded his thoughts, wo get 
none of their internal connection ; and it is evident 
from the frequent discussion in widely distant dialogues 
of one and the .same thought, that the two orders do 
not necessarily coincide. Unless we would follow Plato 
even in his repetitions — ^in the want of perfect syste- 
matic clearness inseparable from his manner of explana- 
tion — ^^vo must, in considering dialogues which arc the 
stronghold of any particular doctrine, adduce all parallel 
instances from among the other dialogues. But if in 
this manner the order of the writings bo once aban- 
doned, we have no longer any reason for adhering to it 
at all ; the problem will rather bo to place ourselves at 
the inner source and centre of the Platonic system, and 
to rally round this nucleus the elements of that system, 
according to their internal relation in the mind of tlieir 
author.®® On this subject Plato himself (Rep. vi. 511 B) 

A cnmmoncoment may bo tbeso remarks I do not rlispa- 
found in Brandis, cF. loc. cit. p. rago tlie worth of investigations 
182, 192 : afterwards, however, ho into the scqncnco and respectivo 
Totnrns to an arrangement accord- relations of the Platonic din- 
ing to matter, which in the main logucs, or accede to the sweeping 
agrees with the oidinaiy ono. sentcnco of Hegel against siicii 

“ I need not protest that in enquiries (Qesoli. d. Phil. xi. 156), 
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sidering in the following pnges, first the propesdentic 
groundwork, and then the systematic construction' of 
the Platonic theory. Tliis latter, again, may he divided 
into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics.'*^ 

It needs no proof to stow Hint futntion ns bis assertion (loe. cit, 
these three dinsions could onlj p. 288) that Plato, ns a true So- 
hnve been arranged in the order cratic, was occupied entirely with 
gi\'en above, and the refverse order practical philosophy, and in his 
adopted by Freis, Gesch. d. Phil, method did not go beyond the 
i. § 58 sqq., requires as little re- cpngngic process. 
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CHAPTER r. 

THE PROP/EDEITTO GROUNDWORK OF THE PLATOXIf! 

DOCTRINE. 

Speaking generally, Plato's Propedeutic consists in 
applying destrnctiro criticism to the tmphilosopliicnl 
point of view, and demonstrating the necessity of true 
philosophy. In particular, three stages may he dis- 
tinguished in this process. Ordinary consciousness 
forms the point of departuro. By the dialectical 
analysis of the jmesuppositions, which were regarded 
by ordinary consciousness ns primary and cerlain 
truths, we next arrive at the negative result of llie 
Sophists.* IVlien this has been surmounted, and not. 
till then, the philosophic point of view can bo po.si<ivoly 
evolved. 

Plato has refuted the position of oi’dinnry conscious- 
ness both on its theoretical and on its practical side. 
In theoiy, ordinniy consciousness may bo generally 
defined ns tlie Envisaging Consciousness O^oratellendi's 
Bewupstsein) ; or, more exactly to discriminate its ele- 
ments, it apprahends truth partly as St*nsno«s Pcrcejv- 
tion, and partly as Envisngoraent (Vorslellen) in llu; 

* Qrote’s objections (Pinto, i. 259 s-j.) haro ken nnsirerc'l, Pnfl i. p. 157. 
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nnnwver genae — Opinion, op wlmfc n man conoeiveg 

(86Kay 

In opposition to tliis, Plato shows in the Theietetns 
that Knowledge (hriarnfiri) is something' different from 
Perception (sensation, and Bight Opinion. 

Perception is not Knowledge, for (Theast. 151 E) Per- 
ception is only the manner in which things appear to ns 
(^avraata) : if, therefore, Knovrledge consisted in Per- 
ception, it would follow that for each man that must 
he true which appears to him true — ^the principle of 
the Sophists, the refutation of which we shall presently 
consider. Perception shows us the self-same object in 
the most controdictoiy manner : at one time great, at 
another small ; now hard, now soft ; now straight, now 
craoked : how then can it he regarded as equally true 
with thought, which abolishes these contradictions?’’ 
But even Bight Opinion is not Knowledge ; inasmuch as 
Knowledge is to he sought in the activity of the soul as 
such, and not in yielding ourselves to external im- 
pressions^ — Opinion is inadequate to the problem of 
Knowledge. If Bight Opinion (this by way of indirect 
proof) were indeed Knowledge, tlie possibility of False 
Opinion would be inexplicable. For in the first place, 
False Opinion could relate neither to what is known nor 
to what is unkno>vn : of the former we have Bight Opi- 
nion, of the latter (if Knowledge and Opinion be really 

- Cf. Bcp. V. 475 E sqq., and aM/v (riiP ivurr/inTfp) 

passages to be presently cited. rb impdvcaf, dXX’ di* ixebnp 

^ Hep. iii. 523 E sq. ; x. C02 dph/ian, Bn iror’ 4 
C sq. Stop air^ Koff aM)P vpay/tareiriTat 

* Thctet. 187 A : 8/tut 8^ to- vfpl rb Bpra. 
ffodrop ye vpopep-^Kttpep, iSare pij 
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identical) none ar all.’ Farther, if v.*o sapp'-.?? IV.!?? 
Opinion to he an opinion corresponclinjr to no o])ivct. 
this Tvonld presuppose that the non-existent niiLdir }.-% 
conceired : baf that is impossible, since even* no? ion is 
a notion of something that e.xists. If it b? man-* t.-> 
consist in the mistaking of one notion for ari^tlier 
(aXAoco^ca). it is eqaallv inconceivable that a man 
should mistake one thing that he knovrs. bv virtue of 
his very knovrledge. for some other thing that he knov.>-. 
or even for something he does not know.® Tliat i? to 
sav. Knowledge and Right Opinion cannot bo f In» sam-''. 
for Right Opinion does not exclude the possibility of 
False, and Knowledge does exclude it Opinion can b-* 


= Vide 1S7 C sj. 

' Tide 15? D ; and 

spc-cJallv tli«? end cf this eecli'.a. 
JineSr, the drift of the whole— ia 
pariicolar cf the elaborate cca- 
parisoas of the seal Jo a wat- 
talk-t and to a dove-cot — :s to 
show that in scppnsin.cthe idvatity 
of Kcowledpe ar.'l I’ight < >p?niva 
tisere is an incf-trect coaiLiaati«ia 
of an opinion with a p<;rcep;ion, 
not a confusi'-n of the concepts 
ihensselves; and that, thc-refjre. 
fcch a snpposltion is iscorrtet. 
In refetin": what is fake, PI «to 
generallr ^ves hints of the troth : 
and we ISnd a series of cent** a:.d 
ttrihing reaarfes in the coerse of 
his dt-aioastrr.tioa, spcciallj in the 
dhtinCcirn (afterwards so prcduc- 
tire in AtisiotSc-'s hsnl«i U-iwuc-a 
actcal and p-rcntial fcr.cwI-eJge, 
anl in the dictcni that error 
is l-nsed, not in onr j-artiedar 
opinions abent or cavisagenrents of 
thirrgs, Lot in an inccrrect cca- 
Linslion of these: in the case of 
sersille thine®, f.n incorrect cen- 


bication of the pictar:® 
rsemf-r.- laases rrith c::r r :rfc<--p* 
tiy ?:’!?■» IJ sj. Stcii'li-sr: I'J. 
^V. iii. 44, t'S f.|.' Jars sa;h s:ri»» 
on this peritire s:Je of the diJ-.r:-' 
r,5 to f.‘fert that ‘the 
devefopci-nt of the pr-cf-- «: 
thjcaht ■ is to be rc:e;;:i:®;d in i*. 
as wvli a®, the rfrutation of c:r r 
as to the r.atnre of Kr-'-I.-ip. 
I cannet agree with iiira r-: : 
there is r.o invcMigtiti.a *:.* 
guncsis of Kr:owIe!ge; .■'r.-i tv;: 
its r.at-.:rc is fr.lv it.;Kr ':'y 1 

at in separasiag fr-n: I* reept: r. 
and * tp’.ns'iH. 

• Oa the ether haci, IJ.r.:'® 



bat the csp!.-nvi':: ff r.i-: n 
on in the S'nl v-hcr. err r ar;-- ®. 
To me the p'hot r* en-.s tf. he i*. t' ■ 
d:m'’3‘'5ral:on th'.l if 

C«^rV-cn:i le incsrhiy’ : / ' 
’n-cicletcf’ dv*r.::;,n 'f *r;rT-i.- 
r.s cfja 
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true or false— Knowledge only true : wo cannot know 
falsely, but only know or not know.® This diversity 
may also be proved by experience, for Knowledge is 
only produced by mstruction ; Right Opinion, on the 
contrary, not unfrequehtly, as by rhetoricians, through 
mere persuasion. Knowledge, therefore, cannot lie in 
the sphere of Opinion, but must belong to some specifi- 
cally different activity.® For the same reason, it cannot 
be defined “ as Right Opinion along with an exjjlana- 
tion (Xdyoc) ; for whatever maybe comprehended iutho 
exiilanatioii, if this itself docs not start from a cogni- 
tion, but only from a right envisagement, its addition 
can never transmute Opinion into Knowledge.*^ The 

cictUly. This view, in my opiniun, * This is dircdly cnuncintod by 
18 fnvoured by the fnet that it, the Gnrgins, 454 1): S/i’ forint— 
nnd it nlonc, enn bring the scclinn iriorit ral aXtiBiif, iv, 
VO nro discussing into harmony dit /yd> oTfiai. Nat' rl Si; 
with the tlicmo of the wlmlc din- iarl ^evSi/r ml AXt/OJIs ; OiSufius. 
Ingnc. Itcgardcd in any other A^W yiip aS Sn o6 TaBrSf eirriv, 
li^it, this section becomes an un- IKirnr is hero equivalent to the 
motived cjpisodo of disiiropnrlion- S6$a of other pnssngcs ; cf. Bop. iii. 
nto length, intcrnipling the cn- 5)^ A sq. (infra, note 14), whera 
qiiin’ into the concept of ^TTionijuq. that part of 56(a which relates to 
And the subsequent progi'c^s of llcnlity ns dislingnishcd from mero 
tho dialogue confirms my cxplaiui- pictures of things is called Trioris ; 
tion. Tho diflicultics witli which and ibid. v. 477 E : ib/i6\iyas Mi 
the explanation of False Opinion tS aird iivat evurriMW ve ml 
has to contend come back finally SS^ai'. 71 wt yap &v r6 ye 
to the contradiction : ' whnt I di'afuipn^TOi' Tfp Mi drajaapnjr^ 
know 1 must nt tho same time not radrdi' vari r» roDi* fx"’’ riOelri ; 
know, or must confound with ® Cf. Schloicrmnchcr, Platon’s 
somotliing else ; ’ cf. p. I'Jfi 0 sq. ; 'Worko, ii. 1, 176. 

106 C et alibi. But tho contra- “ With Antisthoncs, v. Part i. 
diction disappears as soon as the p. 252 sq. 
supposition of 187 C (that tho " V. 201 C-210. I cannot hero 
opposite of Sifa ^6v5^s,8jfa dX^di)s, go into tho details of the nrgn- 
coincides with is given ment; v. Susomilil, i. 105) sq.; 

■up. Bight Opinion (865a dXijOhs) Blcinhart, ii. 81 sq. Hermann’s 
may (as Plato says in tho Mono, opinion (Pint. 408, 659, repented 
07 E ; Tim. 51 E) pass into error ; by Alberti, z. Dialcktik d. PI., 
Knowledge {iviffriMv) cannot. John’s Jahrb. Suppl., Now Series, 
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position to some extent presupposes the distinction 
between Knowledge and Opinion, and in some degree 
depends on limitations which belong to the further 
development of the system. 

That which in the sphere of theory is the antithesis 
of Opinion and Knowledge, becomes in practice the 
antithesis of common and philosophic Virtue.’® Ordi- 
nary virtue is oven formally insufficient : it is a mere 
matter of custom, without clear understanding ; allowing 
itself to be guided by Opinion instead of Knowledge. 
It thus becomes a plurality of individual activities, 
which are bound together by no internal unity ; nay, 
which even partially contradict one another. It is also 
deficient in content, partly in making evil as well as 
good its aim ; partly in desiring the good, not for’ its 
own sake but on extraneous grounds. In all these rela- 
tions Plato finds a higher conception of morality to be 
necessary. 

Customary virtue arises from habit; it is action with- 
out intelligent insight into the causes of that action ; 
it depends on flight Ox)inion, not on Knowledge:’^ 
whence it evidently follows that the possession of such 
vii'tue is not combined with the capacity for imparting 
it to others ; and that according to the usual view, or 
at any rate the usual practice, there are no teachers of 

Cf. following note. self by nn unwiso choico in bis 

3Icno, 99 Asq.ct nl.; Fbtedo, second lifo): cTm aMv tuv Ik 
82 A: ol S^ftorucijiif re Kti 70 S oSpayoS i,K 6 vTuy, iy reray/iiyn 
woXtrutti' dpertv ^irireniSEVKircT, voXirct^ iy vporipip piip peptu- 
ijy 8 I 1 KaXoOtri au^ipotfivnv re jral «r6ra, iOet Syev 4n\oao^as iperSs 
StKoiooTSmiy i^ (Oovs re xal pe\irt}t Cf. Kep. iii. 402 A j 

7 e 7 oi'uTay dyeu ^iXoiro^Ias re sal vii. 522 A. 
yoO. Bcp. X. 619 C (of one who ” Mono, 97 sq. ; especially 09 
has brought unhappiness on him- A-C ; Hep. vii. 534 C. 
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virtue^®— for those wlio profess to be teachers (<hc 
•Sophists) are, as we shall jircsently see, recogniswl 
as such neither by Plato, nor by the popular verdict.*® 
For the same reason this virtue has in itself no war- 
ranty of its own continuance ; its origin and subsistence 
are dependent on chance and circcunstances. All who 
are content with it, the famous statesmen of ancient 
Athens not excepted, are virtuous only by the Divine 
appointment : that is to say, they owe their virtue to 
accident they stand on no essentially higher ground 


** Prolagnnui, 319 Beq. ; 3Jenri 
87 15 pq. ; 93 srjq. 

“ ileiift, 91 B gq., wlicre Anjrttts 
represents llio men of oijftoriK^ 
iptr^. 

lliis view of llic Oelx /lotpa 
WAS cniiticiflted by hitter, ii. 472, 
anti oppoKcd by Hermann fJabn’s 
Arebiv 1840, p. 36 sq. ; cf. I'int. 
484), tjusi'nnhf (Genet, Ent. i. 71;, 
1‘VncrIein /’■Sitlenl. d. Altertb. 82), 
Sclmomcbniidt fSainml. d. Plat. 
Ecb. 350\ and Stallbaam (Vind. 
loii leg. Wat. 22 »q.). It may to 
easily explained and supported. 
'i be expression denotes any ditine 
dispensation, cither in the dispo* 
sttnin of outward circumstance!*, 
or in (ho natnra) cndovmicnts and 
inward motives of individuals. 


0eov poipap airh ffOtrai Uym ei 
kokSs Ipets. (Hebaarsebmidt gives 
an inexact account of ibis in limb- 
ing Plato say that if .i inorni 
cbaractor docs appear in ibc worM, 
it is only tbrou^i dinne aid; the 
question is not of ibc world in 
genera], bnt of the existing kb- 
rdvroffis rQy iroXtretCr.) Here 
Ibc divine dispensation includes 
both ways of help: the extra- 
ordinary endowment of the indi- 
vidnal, and the faronrablc dis- 
position of ontwanl circnnisfnnccs, 
which nnite to preserve him from 
the bad influence of a corrupt 
state; cf, ibid. 496 B sq. Simi- 
larly, in Plato's Apology, 33 (■ 
(vine Part i. 49, 5), the dreams 
and oracles mging Socrates to oc- 

uSoMMir TklnliMAnliv sin% 


We sec tiio fonner exemplified in copy himself with pbilosonby are 
Socrates' words (Pliiedo, 58 E): attrilmted to 0Aa pmpa. ^ In other 
A «... M.— pnssngcs the expression is nppncn 

to natural disposition, natural ex- 
cellence of any sort, fltte A*®*?® 
properly denoting the divine in 
ronn, tne divine inheritance which 
is bis, because of Iris kinship to 
the gods (c.g. in Prot. 322 A ; 
PhicdruB, 230 A). In ihis sense tlic 
true ruler who has been brougiit 
to 'right practical knowledge 


ris Afoov Ikna dvev Oeias 
(tolpoLt Umi, SXKi niKctirc 
fiepcp et vpdietf' the latter in 
Jltp. vi. 492 E, where it is said 
that with ordinary human endow- 
morits no one can be saved for 
pbilosopliy in the present comy- 
tion of jStates; but S n vep ov 
ao^ re xal yip^at otop Sci 
ip Totadrp Kareurrdffa vohrclup, 
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tJinn f?ootlisayci’S ancl poets, aiul all those wlio proclnco 
wlmt is tme niiil boantifnl from move inspiration (/uni'fn, 


l>y nn nnnsunlly Imppy 
nRinml (liopositioiii nnd Iirh Icnriit 
to net corrospoiKlingly, is Fnid 
(LnwH, ix. 875 C) to bo Ocl^ ftotoq. 
yavjiOch. Tho snmo or n siniilnr 
(Ichigimtion for tho niitnml dis. 
position of mon is found in Xon. 
Alcin. ii. 8, 18 ; Arist. Ktli, Ni. x. 
10, 1170 b. 21, ns pointed out by 
llominnn, loc. cit. p. 50; cf. nlso 
ISpinoinis, 085 A. Iii^ nil tlicso 
instniiccs, Oetn fimpa is siinplj* used 
of tho dcrivnlion^ of soino fnct 
from divino ennsntion, without cs« 
eluding eonscioiis^ huinnn activity ; 
thus knowledge itself mn^* bo nlti- 
nmtcly referred to divino dis- 
onsntion, ns in Hop. vi. 402 E; 
jnws, ix. 875 C. In other pinccs, 
0c/a pofpn is o^iposcd to iTturrijivii, 
when n thing is spoken of ns duo, 
not. to conscions luininn nctivily 
motived by knowledge, but to 
room nntnml dispoHitinn, to cir- 
cnmstnnccH, or to some inspiration 
of which no elenr account enn bo 
given. Thus in lien. ii. ,3i]U (\ 
Oel^ tjiiaa (csscntinlly cquivnlciit 
to Orif nnd cirnrnjfiq nro 

opposed in tfio words ('nil lovo 
iiyustico’) irXi;i> ct rit Od^ tpHaci 
fiecrxrpnli'ui' rb aStKuv ^ iwiar^nvp 
Xa/3(bv Mxtreu airoO. tjiinilnrly 
in tho Lnws, i. (142 C, Odn. nolpq. 
is rondo parallel to airo^vQt, ns 
opposed to Avdym ] : tlio roan who 
is righteous at Athens, wo nm 
them told, must bo really nnd 
unmistakably righteous, for there 
is no comimlsion in tho laws or 
institutions to koep him so, nnd 
ho must bo simply following tho 
dictates of his own natiiio. JToio, 
ns in Hep. vi. 492 E (v, supra), 
tho Ottf (lotpq. roust denote tho 


virtno of nn individnnl in nn 
ovilly const it nted^ stnto, ns nii ex- 
ception only nscribnblo to n sjicoinl 
dispensntion of providcnco. Ann- 
lognns to this is tho opposition wo 
find in tho I’ltredms, 244 C sq , 
between prophetic ^ inspiration, 
which is spoken of in tenns of 
prniso ns resulting Od^ fiolp^, nnd 
(ho j^rqffit ri3i> ip^pivuvi (ho 
snmo opposition is nsod in tho 
Inn, 5.‘i4 Ii, with reference to 
poctio inspiration : poets nro said 
to utter thcmBclvcs ei rlxtyi dX\& 
fiflp fiolpgi : and wo mny compiU'O 
tho similar expressions of tho 
Apology, 22 C, Sn oi «ro0((t iroiofri' 
& roiofci', dXX& tpt'xrri rii't xat 
/I'fioiiffidfomt K.r.X.. nnd Lnws, 
iii. G82 A. In tlio Mono, tho con- 
trast to knowlcdp^o nnd to virtno 
dependent on knowledge denoted 
by Odf fidp^ is olenr: tho grent 
ntntesmen of old, wo rend in 99 11 
sq., nchioved their business by 
pure cdSofln, od Tiri ab^ot 

Ssrer: ns fnr ns their wisdom 
went, they worn on n level with 
soothsayers, &c. (odSfi' Sta^cpdiTos 
tXO>rn vpbi ri itpovdv ^ ol x/ujo"- 
pipSol X.T.X.), w’ho ollen hit tho 
truth unconsi-ionsly (soDi' (xov- 
Ta—pr/Sli’ ddbres iSr X/70Virii>). 
Yirtuo comes to those who cannot 
impart it to others by tenobing, 
ficiji polpf Upcv roO: ho who enn so 
impart it mny bo coropnrod to 
Tircsins: oTos w/wsvrai, ai irxiat 
Atffffovruf. A viitno to which 
such oxprassions nro npplicnblo is 
BO fnr below phi]oB02>hic morality, 
that if Flato in tho Mono derived 
the latter imm Oda pdtpa, lio 
'could not’ (v. Fenerlcin, loc. 
cit.) ' have bcuii clear in his own 

N 
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Ivdowtaan^g).^ On this account Plato (Rej). x. G19 P) 
makes the majority of those, who through unphiloso- 
phio virtue have gained .the heavenly blessedness, fail 
on their re-entrance into this world ; and in the Phtedo 
(82 A) he says, satirically, that they have the cheerful 
prospect of being placed in the course of their trans- 
migrations among bees, wasps, ants, orsomeotlier well- 


mind as to llie derivation of 
nrtno ; ' and Hermann's assertion 
Qoo. at, G1 eq.) tliat in tbo 
persons of vhom Plato is here 
speaking, tbo imperfections of cus- 
tomniy virtue are sn]mo8ed to be 
complemented by_ diviiio aid, i(a 
vtt St yiis dwinUus regatur, sum knowledge ; }’ct them is no con 
non nanus frmiterineedere signi- tradictiou in his deriving cus> 


a solidity and certainty of momi 
action, commendable in its sphere, 
having its source, equally with the 
higher virtue, in tbo divine life. 
It is precisely Ibis certainty of 
moral action that Plato, loc. cit., 
denies to any rirtuc not based on 


feet, quam qtii rationem dueem 
haleat^ is altogether untenable. 

Tbo passage in tbo Politicus, 
which ho quotes to support his 
view (.W9 C), is not to the point : 
it deals not with the virtue dis- 
cussed in the Meno, but with VA VSVU AIS SpSSV OUW VSSKtlW 
philosophic virtue ; if right opinion has not yet died out of the world, 
(d\i|dhs S6(a), as to Sight and careless as men are of its prescr- 


Inmaiy virtue from a divine 
dispensation, and wo need see no 
irony in tho expression (ns Mo^ 
genstem, Stalllnnm, and others 
do; cf. Hrrmann, lo:. cit jp. f>2 
A, 4) ; he recognises tho disposi- 
tion of God in tlio fact that virtue 


iViroog, duly sobstantiat^ ^eri 
Pcfiatdveus), has been appn^naled 
by the soul, then (seeding to 
the FoUticos) the moral facnities 
of tho soul are bound together by 
a divine bond. It is precisely in 
virtue of this confirmation {Stc/tis) 
tha^ according to tho Mono, 97 
IS sq., right opinion becomes know- 
ledge. Finally, I cannot admit 
that Steiniiart has given an ade- 

? nate account of Plato's view, 
1. W. ii. 118., According to 
him, in practical life, even wnero 
cognition fails, or is incomplete, 
linto would say that the element 
of divinity in man, combined with 
the correct practical judgment that 
experience givc^ is able to produce 


ration by means of ihonuffh 
teaching— just as in Pep. vi. 4it2 
B, ho ascribes tbo appearance 
now and then in corrnpt states of 
a gi nuino philosopher to tho 
mercy of heaven. Cnstomaty 
virtue, then, though not absolutely 
a tiling of chance, is such to those 
who possess it, beennse tlicy have 
not tlic means of producing it by 
scientific method in others,, or of 
keeping it safe (Meno, 97 E sq.,; 
100 A) ; and it is only in this 
sense that I have here, and in my 
Plalonic Studies, p. 109, 8i«»fccn of 
field fuSpoL as at all approximating 
to cliancc. , , 

a Meno, 9C D to end; cf. 
Apology, 21 B sq. 
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regulated race — ^perliaps even once again in the ronke 
of peaceful citizens. Tlie only means: of delivering 
virtue from tins sphere of contingency is to ground it 
u^ion knowledge. The theoreluc apprehension of morality 
alone contains the cause of moral practice : All desire 
the good j even when they desire evil, they do this only 
because they mistake evil for good. Consequently 
where there is true knowledge of that which is good 
and useful, there of necessity must be also moral will ; 
for it is altogether inconceivable that anyone should 
knowingly and designedly strive after that which is 
hurtful to him. All sins arise from ignorance, all right 
action from cognition of the right no one is volun- 
tarily bad.*® While, therefore, want of knowledge is 
usually made an excuse for crimes, Plato is so little of 
that opinion, that he rather maintains with Socrates, that 
it is better to err designedly than undesignedly that, 
for example, the involuntary lie or self-deception is much 
worse than conscious deception of others, and that every 
organ for the attainment of truth is wonting*' to the 


^ Prot. 352-357, 358 C ; Goi^. irhicli ibis nssertion fonns Uio 
46G D ; ^ E ; Meno, 77 B sq, ; tbome ; but it is oloarly to bo 
Tbeoet. 176 C sq. ; Eutliyd. 279 scon in other places, v. previous 
D sq., Ti'bcro is reduced and two following notes, and Part 

to wisdom. Tbo eudsemonislic i. p. 123, 1. 

premises that may seem to underlie Bep. vii. 535 D: oiicoDir gal 

any of these passages must be vpbs dX^Oeiav rairbp rovro 
Inkon os /car’ 6»0pmto»\ where pov 4 &p rd pip 

Plato gives us unconditional enun- iKodawp ^eOSos /turp koX xaXewws 
ciation of bis own views, the eu- oMi re xal^ iriptop ^evSopi- 

diemonistic basis of morals is most pup iwepayvamKr^, rd 8’ dKodnop 
decidedly rejected. edjrdXwr vpmrSixijrat xat ApjoBalvov- 

^ Tim. 86 D ; vido beginning of ei vov iKurKopipti iyapaerg, 
next chapter. dXX' edx^pws Sunrep Oijptop Heiop ip 

^ We get this fully enunciated ipaOlg. puiKiprfrai. Cf. ibid. ii. 
only in tlie Hippias Minor, of 382. 
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man who only avoids the one. and not in a far greater 
degree the other. Hence, hovrever, the farther conse- 
quence simultaneonslj' follows— that the faults of the 
wise are not real faults, hut only infringements of the 
ordinary code of morals, justifiable from a higher stand- 
pomt.2« 

Tl'ith this want of selfoonsciousness on the part of 
conventional virtne is closely connected its view of 
morality as a plurality of particular activities, not a.s 
one and self-identical in all its various expressions.' 
As against this. Plato, like Socrates, maintains (what 
naturally results from the reduction of virtue to Imow- 
ledge) the unity of all virtue : and he establishes this 
position Iw the argument that virtues can be contra- 
distinguished neither by means of the persons who 
possess them, nor yet by their own content : not by 
the former, for that which makes virtue to be rirtne 
must be the same in all:^ and equally not by the 
latter, for the content of virtue consists only in know- 
ledge of the good in science or intelligence.-' It will 


“ Vide Pert i. p. 123 ; and Hip- 
pifls Elinor, 376 B: 6 Spa Utsvapup- 
rdPUJf efecp tis iffTtP aSros afg or 
aXXot etJi § 6 dyaSSr. 

^ Meno, 71 D sq. 

^ Plato repeats this Socratic 
dictam in his earlier dialogne^ 
specially in the Protagoras. The 
assertion that otKaio^vVi 
eivrt, hsUmis, eo^ia, and a^ptla 
are so many parte of virtne is met 
(329 C-833 B) by several ob- 
jections, more subtle than con- 
vincins. but seriously meant by 
Plato r'then in 349 B the question 
is taken np afresh ; and, as Prota- 
goras concedes that the first four 


of the virtnes mentioned rescmlle 
each other, bnt maintains that 
Conrage is altogether dirorse from 
each of them, he is shomi (35S C 
sq.) : (1) that no one chooses irhat 
he deems an evil rather limn 
good; (2) that fear is the expec- 
tation of evil; (3) that, therefore, 
no one chooses what he deems 
fearful; (4) that the distinction 
between the conrageons and ^the 
timid comes to the one knowing, 
and the other not knowing, what 
is iearfbl and what not ; and 
that, therefore, Conrage is coiia 
tSp oecpws’ gal pij SetPuP. A den- 
nilion identical with this (noticed 
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liereafter be sbowu that Plato, iiotwitbstanding, again 
assumes certain distinctions of virtues, A^'itbout preju- 
dice, bowever, to their essential imity ; but he probably 
arrived at that determination (which is to be found in 
the llepublic alone"®) only in the later development of 


Tarl i. p. 1*20, 3) is coiiibnlcd by 
Kocratcs in tlio Lndics, 198 A sq. 
liul the objection brought against 
it thcro is, that courago, so dclinod, 
cannot bo a part of virtue along 
with other parts, bccausowo can- 
not know w'hat is to bo feared and 
what not, without knowing gene- 
rally whnt is good and what ovil ; 
and such knowledge embraces all 
vu'tncs. This j)lainly does not 
amount to a rejection of the de- 
finition ns useless: the point 
emniciated is, that tho difiurent 
virtues are not a series of inde- 
pendent qualities^ but merely dif- 
leront forms of virtno ns a whole, 
and the essence of virtue, according 
to tho well-known Socratic doc- 
trine, resides in cognition of the 
good. In the Charmides, again, 
173 A sq., whero a doubt is raised 
ns to tho usefulness of 
reganled as sclf-knowlcd^, and 
thoreforo kiiowledgo of our know- 
ledge, there is not really any ob- 
jection raised to the redaction of 
au^pmrSvT) to knowledge; we are 
only shown that the relation of 
knowledge to happiness requires a 
moro exact determination than 
that hitherto riven. 

^ Bonitz (Hermes r. 444 sq.) 
thinks that the definition of courage 
in the Laches virtually coincides 
with the later definition of the 
Bepnblic. Taking the definition 
of 192 D (i^pivipoi Kaprepta) in 
connection with 194 £ and 199 B 
sq. (where virtue is said to consist 
in .knowing what is gooJ and 


what bad), wo got tho concept of 
courage, he thinks, as cqiiiraleiit 
to constancy dependent on moral 
insight. This connection soeins to 
me, iiowever, to bo TOnding inora 
into the dialogue than is thcro 
properly. In 192 D sq. Socrates 
docs not merely combat the notion 
that nil unintelligent hardihood 
deserves the name of courage, but 
shows further that oven to define 
the latter as 0p6i'ipot Koprepla is 
incorrect. The niguments he uses 
to prove this may perhaps bo, 
even from the Socratic-PJatonic 
point of view, not irrefutable, but 
there is nothing to show that they 
are not serionuy meant. Courage 
is proved to be neither a saprepfa 
^pinposnov an &^poy Koprip^nt: 
wo can but conclude that its essence 
is not Kopirepla at all. On tho 
other hand, tho really Socratic 
definition proposed by Kicias, as 
has been remarked, is not uncon- 
ditionally disj^ted; it is shown 
to be irrecommable with the sup- 
position that courage is merely a 
part of virtue, but we are not 
told whether the fault lies in that 
supposition or in Nicias’ definition. 
The former, in my opinion, is 
Plato’s meaning, judging from tho 
point of view he adopts in the 
Protagoras; so that the positive 
side cf the question (hinted at by 
the apparently resnltless discussion 
of the^ Laches) is given by the 
Socratic principle, that courage, 
like all virtue, is reducible to know- 
ledge — ^the knowledge of the good. 
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liis system. But if traditional virtue is imperfect 
because 'wanting in discernment of its true essential 
nature and tbe internal coherence of its parts, it is so 
no less urith regard to its contents and motives. For 
the generally received princaple of doing good to 
friends and evil to enemies, makes not only the doing 
of good but of evil to be virtuous j®® and the incentives 
to "virtue ai’e usually derived, not from itself, but from 
estemal ends of advantage or pleasure.®^ True vir- 
tue, however, allows neither the one nor the other. 
He who is really virtuous will do evil to no one, for 
the good can only rfo good j®® and as little will such a 
man do good for the attainment by his virtue of ulte- 
rior advantages present or future. For to be valiant 
through fear, and temperate through intemperance, is 
to love virtue for the sake of vice. This is only a 
mimicry of true virtue, a slavish virtue in which there 
is nothing genuine or sound— a justice which has self- 
interest for its heart’s core, and is chiefly prevented by 
weakness from breaking out into open wrong.®® True 


® 3Ieno, 71 E; Crite, 49 B sq. ; 
Bep. i. 334 B. Cf. Part i. p. 142 

Phsdo, 68 D tq. ; 82 C ; Bep. 
ii. 862 E sq. Justice is recom- 
mended only because or tbe rewari 
it wins from men and gods, in 
this world and the next, net for 
its own sohe; indeed, the happi- 
ness of the unjust is the subject 
of praise ond envy, and even the 
gew are beiieTcd to be not in- 
exorable to their sacaBces. 

Bep. i. 334 B sq. ; Crilo loc. 
•cit. It is only from the point of 
.liew of unircistd consciousness 


that Plato (Phil. 49 D) reganls 
joy at an enemy's misfortnne as 
allowable ; cH Suscmibl, ii. 3$: 
here he is lepsating a Socratic 
definhioD, v. Pint i. p. 142, 3. 

s* Plato shows (Bep. ii. 365 A 
sq.) that the most reckless self- 
Eceking is a strict c-nsequcnce 
from the motives generally ad- 
dneed for jnslice ; and in Rep. ri. 
492 A sq., he points on* that llic 
mosses which m political assem- 
blies role states and statesmen nre 
the only real perverters of yontb,— 
the great Sophists,— whom the sp- 
callcd Sophists merely Mow, in 
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virtue, on the contrary, consists in a man's freeing 
himself from all these motives, and regarding know- 
ledge as the coin for which all else must be ex- 
changed.®* 

What Plato, therefore, blames in the ordinaiy point 
of view is its general want of consciousness regarding 
its oivn action, and the contradiction in which it is 
consequently involved; it is satisfied with a truth 
containiug error, aud a virtue containing vice. This 
veiy contradiction the (Sophists had pointed out, and 
employed for the bewildering of the popular con- 
science ; but instead of in'occeding to a more thorough 
establishment of knowledge and morality, they stopped 
short at this negative result, and only positiviKed the 
unconditional validity of subjective opinion and will. 
AVe have shown in the foregoing pages that Plato 
builds on quite auother foundation, and pursues quite 
another end. We shall now turn to consider his proced- 
ure in the scientific refutation of the Sophists. We 
may again distinguish a theoretic and a ]}ractical side. 
The theoretic principle of the Sophists may be gene- 
rally expressed in the proposition, * Man is the measure 
of all things.’ Theoretically regarded, the import of 
this proposition is : ‘that is true for every man which 
appears to him true practically, ‘ that is right for every 

Btndyin^ and pandeiing to tbeir of tbe pnrest and most beantifiil 
inclinations. Sipliistic^ ethics, in that Plato ever trrote. One is 
‘his opinion, nro the simple con- tempted to qnote many kindred 
sennence of the ethics of custom. passages ; perhaps I may he al- 

^ Fhffido, 08 B sq. ; 82 C ; lowed to refer to the nohle places 
83 E ; Bep. x. 612 A. The first, in Spinoza, Eth. pr. 41 ; Ep. 34, 
specidlly, of these passages is one p. 503. 
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(coupled by him with the foregoing) gave an opening. 
It is first criticised in the Gorgias®^ in its association 
with the l^hetoric of the Sophists. On their side it is 
here maintained that the greatest linppiness consists in 
the power of doing what one likes, and that this happi- 
ness is also the natural object of our actions ; for natural 
right is only the right of the strenger. The l*latouic 
Socrates shows, on the contraiy, that to do what one 
likes (a SoKH Tivi) is in itself no happiness, but only to 
do what one wills (a fioiXerat) : this alone will really 
benefit the doer, for all will the good. But the good 
is not pleasure, ns common opinion admits, when it 
discriminates between the beaut ifnl and tin* pleasant, 
the shameful and the unplea.snnt. I’ln’s is required 
by the nature of the case ; for good and evil exclude 
one another — ^pleasure and pain mutually presuppose, 
each other ; pleasure and pain belong equally to the 
good and to the bad man — ^goodness and badness 
do not. So far, therefore, fx*om pleasure being the 
highest good, and the striving after pleasure the uni- 
versal right, it is, conversely, better to suffer wrong 
than to do it — ^to be cured of evil by punishment than 
to remain unpunished ; for that only can be good which 
is just.®® 

The argument®® in the Philebus establishes the 
same conclusion more fully, but on that very account 

^ Cf. specinlly 4G6 C-479 E ; wbat tlio world is accustomed to 
4S8 B-50S C. TIic conversation do without talking about it: v. 
with the politician Callicles helongs supra, p. 182, 33. Cf. Part i. p. 23. 
to the refutation of the Sophistic ^ Uf. Thecet. 176 D sq. As to 
principle, as I have shown in vol. i, the apparently different exposition 
p. 922, 6. According to Plato, of the Protagoras, t. p. 188, 46. 
^phistic ethics are onlj^ the enun- Specially 23 B^5 0. 
cintion in general principles of 
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belongs I'atlier to tie objective part of the system. The 
question here discussed is, Whether pleasure or kno\v« 
ledge be the highest good ? the former the principle 
of the Sophists j the latter that of Socmtes, and more 
definitely of the Megarians and Cynics. The answer 
imports that to pei'fect happiness both are requisite, 
but that knowledge is incomparably the higher and tlu* 
more nearly related to the absolute good. The main 
line in the proof of this preposition is marked by the 
obseiTotion that pleasm'e belongs to the sphere of Be- 
coining;**® the good, on the oontraiy, must be on abso- 
lute and essential existence: that all Becoming has 
Being for its end, but the good is itself the highest 
end ; that pleasure is most nearly akin to the Unli- 
mited (Material) ; knowledge to tlie Divine lleoson 
as the ordering and forming cause. Plato further 
draws attention to the fact that pleosuro and pain are 
not seldom based upon a mere optical delusion; that 
pleasure in most cases only occurs in conjunction with 
its contrary, pain:^' that the intensest sensations of 
pleasure arise from a state of bodily or mental disease. 
Discarding such, there remains as nnmixed pleasure 
only the theoretic enjoyment of sensuous beauty, of 


** Cf. Bop. ix. 683 IS; t4 
ip ^VXV xal t4 Xvmipip 

Kivifcrlt T« ifiittrripa itrtp. Tim. 

* Webmann (Plal. .60 atnnm. 

bon. doctr. p. 49 sq.) thinks that 
Plato cannot bo Iiere speaking of 
tho feeling of pleasore as such, 
and would, tlioreforc, understand, 
by tSoidi, Desire. There is no 
lunt of tuis in Plato’s words ; in- 


deed, in llio Philobus, 27 E, 41 P, 
» shown to be tho feeling 
of pleasure anmistakably by its op- 
position to %6tii. It is without 



E), and bcnco containing the possi* 
bilitT of continnnl increase, m 
pro^rtion as it frees ilsciF from 
that opposite. 
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'wliicli, however, Plato elsewhere dcelai'es (Tim. 4*7 A 
sqq.) that its true worth lies only in forming the indis- 
peusahlo groundwork of thought, and which, oven in 
the Philebus, he decidedly places after knowledge. 
Lastly, in the Republic, we find an agreement with 
these discussions, and an evident reference to them in 
the remarks as to the doctrine of pleasure (vi. 505 C). 
Even the adherents of that doctrine must admit that 
there are bad pleasures, while at tho same lime they 
hold pleasuro to bo the good : this is nothing less than 
to declare good and evil to be the samo thing. iSimi- 
larly, in another passage — ‘The philosopher only has 
true hap])iness, for his pleasure alone consists in being 
filled with something real; that is the sole pleasure 
which is unalloyed, and bound to no conditioning pain. 
■ The question whether justice is more profitable than 
injustice, is as absurd as would be the enquiry — ^is it 
better to be sick or well ? 

The refutation (in the Rei>ublio^^) of tho Sophistic 
assertion that justice is merely the interest of the ruler, 
by the exclusion of paid service from the art of govern- 
ment, is only a special application of the distinction 
between relative and absolute good ; for this is mani- 
festly grounded on the universal presupposition that 
the end of moral activity must be in, and not outside, 
itself. And when, finally, the superiority of justice to 
injustice is proved" from the argxunent that the just 


Is. 583 B; 587 A, and tlio 
previous quotations from 376 E, 
onwards. 

“ Rep. iv. 445 A sq. 

• « Rep. i. 339-347. 

. * 348 B sq., where, however, 


the clearness of the thought (cor- 
rect in itself) is marred Igr tho 
equivocal use of tho word wheorejc* 
TeS', tlio ^ropriot}’ of which I can- 
not recognise with Suscmihl, ii. 101. 
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only fa*ies to get the better of tho unjust, but the latter 
is at strife both with the just and unjust ; and, there- 
fore, tliat without justice no social polity and no com- 
mon action would be possible — for not even a band of 
robbei-s could entirely do without this virtue—the prac- 
tical principle of the iSophist is refuted in tho same 
manner os the theoretical has already been refuted. 
As no knowledge is possible if instead of the concept 
of the thing, tho opinion of each individual holds gootl, 
so no reasonable and teleological action is possible if 
the individual will and advantage beconio law, instead 
of being subordinated to a law of universal validity;’® 


'*'> Tlio oxpoftUion given ntovo 
fsoems tobo contrndiclod tlio treat* 
mont of ibo clbicai question in ibo 
Protagora.s. To sniipoii bis defini- 
tion oT enurago as aa^la r^r Sea>ut> 
KolfiitSeivQpiJiQQ Db^ocratesaiiscris 
(Sob Ji) tjmt ifilw tSif is coincident 
vrith ortho iya06v—iriSiisi$p 
with the KOKiv. Protagoras objects 
that not every iiSi is an iyaOhp, 
nor every iputpbv a KaK6p. To this 
tho ntiBWor is, 3S3 0 sqq., that tho 
Pleasant is called evil only when 
prodnetivo of greater nnpleasanl' 
ness, the Unpleasant is called good 
• only when prodnetivo of greater 

{ dcosantnesH ; and that the art of 
iving consists in rightly osUmating 
the proportions of Pleasnro and 
Pain resnltant— not nioroly with 
rofcronco to tho p^ont ont pro 
future— from our actions. If, with 
Oroto (Mato, ii. 78 sij. ; 120, 559\ i. 
540), wo hero recognise the positive 
expression of Pinto's own convic- 
tion, wo are oblig«*d^ to concede 
tlio exislcnco of on irrcconciloblo 
contradiction between tho Prota- 
goras and the other Dialogues, 


specialty tho Qingi. 18 . Wo might, 
however, well hesitate to ascribe 
such Inconsistency to Plato, oven 
if wo bold with Groto that the 
sensualist theory of the Protago- 
raswero correct in itself. 'JlioCnlo 
and the Apology, which can scnrcolv 
bo younger, at nil ovonls not mneh 
younger, works than tho Pratagoms, 
enunciate views which are inenm* 
patiblo with (iroio’s interpretation 
of that dialogue (of. p. 128). Plato 
shows that the theories put in 
iiocratos’ month in tho Protagoras 
nro not his ullinmtnm, by tho re- 
peated rofcrcnco to the woXXol 
(»51 C, m E}j who are mainly 
concerned — showingthcm that thepr 
have no right to assume tho possi- 
bility of doing evil knownglv, hc- 
ennse evil, in the end, is nlwaprs 
harmful to man. But why this w 
BO, is not said: it rcroains uuiic- 
cided wlwlhor the Wca-sure, which 
is to form the standard of the gomi, 
is sensuous plcasuro (to wWdi the 
concept of ifSai^ ***.*1'® W'duhn’ 
is limited), or that higher conlcnt- 
ment wliicii arises from tho hoaitiw- 
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The fimclaraental defect-, then, in the Sophistic 
Ethics appears to he this: that, by its doctrine of 
pleasure it sets the transitoiy in place of the perma- 
nent, appearance in place of essence, ends which ore 
relative, and therefore always changing into their op- 
posites, in place of the one absolute, self-consistent end. 
The polemic against their theoretic principle bad 
established exactly the same point. Tlicir doct rine in 
general is therefore apprehended by Plato as the con- 
summated perversion of the right view of the world, 
the systematic supplanting of Essence by show or ap- 
pearance ; of true knowledge by appcarnnce-knowledgc ; 
of moral action by a debased utilitarianism, in bondage 
to finite ends; it is (accoi'ding to the definition at Iho 
conclusion of the Sophist) the art of giving, by means 
of quibbling criticism, an appearance of knowledge 
where none is possessed, and when there is full con- 
sciousness of the deficiency : and so Rhetoric, the gene- 
ral application of Sophistic doctrine, is the art of 
producing glamour in whole masses of people, with the 
same show that Sophistic uses to glamour individuals.^' 
Or if we take both together, the art of the Sopliists 
consists in the study and dexterous management of that 
Great Beast, the people,^® in all its moods and tempers. 


r.c88 of the sonl. 'Iliis qucBiion is 
not discuBsed till vro to the 
Goi-^ns and the later Dialogues, 
nor IB the Good expressly distin- 
guished from the Pleasant (v. supr. 
p. 121^ 70). IVe thus see nn nd- 
vnnro in the development of Plato’s 
Ethics, not so much in contrast as 
in scientific elahoration. Eudramon- 


ism such ns Grote attributes to 
Plato, is alien even to tho Protn- 
goms. 

V. Soph. 268 B; Phiedras, 261 
A sq. ; Goig. -465 A ; 462 B-466 A. 
^le Enthydemus is a satire on 
the Eristic of the Sophists. Of. 
vol. 1 . 885, 910 sq. 

" Eep. vi. 493. 
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The Sophist neither understands nor professes virfeiie:^® 
he is nothing better than a huckster and craftsman, 
. who praises his wares indiscriminately, no matter how 
they may be made;®® and the Rhetorician, instead of 
bemg a leader of the people, degrades himself into 
•their slave“ In place of instructing the ignorant 
(which he, as possessing knowledge, ought to do), and 
improving the morally lost and neglected, he, being 
ignorant, uses ignorance to induce persuasion, and 
basely llattei's folly and greed.®* Sophistiy and Rhe- 
toric therefore, far from being true arts, are rather 
to be described as mere knacks (l/iTTEipiat), or, still 
more accurately, as parts of the art of flattery, — ns 
spurious arts, which are just as truly caricatures of 
law-giving and the administration of justice as tlie 
arts of dress and cookeiy are caricatures of gymnastic 
and medicine,®® There is only a passing exception to 
this judgment when Plato in the Sophist (231 B sqq.) 
glances at the sifting and purgative efficacy of Sophistic, 
but he immediately retracts the observation, as doing 
it too much honour. 

If such be a true account of what usually passes for 
Philosophy, and if the position of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness be equally inadequate, where, in contra- 


^ Meno, 06 A sq. ; which 
cF. nil tho dinlogticH contmating the 
Sophistic and Socnitio theories of 
virtue : e.g. Ilippins Minor, Protn- 
goniH, Gorgias, the first hook of 
tho Itepnblic, and ibid. vi. 495 

^Iprot. 313 C sqq. ; Soph. 223 
B-226 A ; Kep. vi. 405 C sq. 

« G(ng.517B6q. Tbisjudgmeot 


aiiplied equally to tho most fiimoiM 
Atlionian statesmen, wo are told, 
ibid. 515 C sqq. 

Gorg, 458 K sq. ; 463 A sq. ; 
604 D sq, Cf. Thewt. 201 A sq.; 
Pidit. 304 C. 

» Gore. 462 Bsq. Derangqgyis 
compareef to Cookery by Anglo- 
phones, Eqnitcs, 215 sq. 
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distinction to both, shall we seek for true Philo- 
sophy? 

It has already been shown that Plato gives to the 
idea of Philosophy a far larger signification than that 
to which we are now accustomed : while we understand 
by it only a definite manner of thought, it is to him 
quite as essentially a concern of life ; nay, this practical 
element is the first, the universal groundwork, without 
which he cannot conceive the theoretic element at all. 
Herein he closely resembles Socrates, whoso philosophy 
entirely coincided with his personal character; and 
though Plato transcended this narrowness of the So- 
cratic view in order to develops the idea into a system, 
he himself never apprehended Philosophy in so ex- 
clusively a theoretic light as Aristotle.®* If there- 
fore we would understand his determinations of the 
essence and problem of Philosophy, we must begin 
with its derivation from practical necessity, with the 
description of the philosophic impulse. The theoretic 
form of Philosophy, the philosophic method, will oc- 
cupy only the second place ; thirdly, and arising from 
both, we get Plato’s collective view of Philosophy, and 
the philosophic education of men. 

The general groundwork of Philosophy is the philo- 
sophic impulse. But as with Socrates this never took 
the purely theoretic form of an intellectual impulse, 
but simultaneously with the personal acquisition of 
knowledge aimed directly at the engendering of know- 
ledge and virtue in others ; so with Plato it is essen- 
tially related to the practical realisation of truth, and 

• 

« Cf. pp, 144, 146. 
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is therefore more exactly defined as generative impel?? 
or Eros. Philosophy, according to him. springs. like 
all higher life, from inspiration or enthusiasm (mvia).'' 
TfTien the remembrance of the archetypes \rhich the 
sonl beheld in its heavenly existence avrakens in it at 
sight of the earthly copies, it is possessed vrith a 'w on- 
dering delight is beside itself and falls into an ecstasy 
and herein. — in the overpotvering contrast of the Idea 
"vrith the Phenomenon. — ^lies the ultimate gronnd of 
that u'Gnder Tvhich Plato calls the beginning of Phi- 
losophy:®” of that bewildennent. that burning pain 
which consnmes eveir noble spirit when first the pre- 
sentiment of a higher than itself arises in it.*'' — of 
that singularity and maladroitness in worldly matters, 
which to the superficial gaze is the most striking trait 
in the philosopher.®® The reason that this ideal en- 
thusiasm assumes the form of lore is .said in the 
Phtedrus (250 B, to be the special brightness 


^ Eeiigioss or a«ist:c inspira- 
tion gsaerally is called frenzv ra 
Greek. Cf. qcolations jo vol. i. 
051, 1 : 759, 3 : std Heraclitns ca 
p. Plat- Prtb- oiac. c- C, p. 397. 

w Pl:sdr-244AEq.:249D:Ioa, 
251 B. Tte tinccBdiiior.sd praiso 
ghoo in tbe foraer of ttese psssa^ 
to dmne in^iratioa is ia keeping 
irith the dithvnaaldc lone cf tfce 
speech : it is, fcoTrerer, ccnsiderallf 
modified br ctber places, like Apo- 
losr, 52 C : ileao, 99 B sq.; Tirasa.', 
71 E so. fief. Icn, 534 B; ; cad tte 
Pbsdrss itself 24S D. 

^ Tfcejet. 155 B; cf. A^- 
Metapb. i. 2: 9S2 b. 12. TIus 
■vroacer i?, loc. cit, ceiivcd from tfcs 
intcilicB of the Tcricas ctr-lradic- 


lioT-s eccoi ipas-ing crdir.r.rr r-'iir.r.*! 
or eBvisag«aeat®r It is precise’r 
ttese in which tbe Idea anrcca:i:« 
itself isdirectlj. 

PtKdr. 2.51 A sq.: 

215 D sq. 'r. Pari i. p. 1.55,.; 2Ir A 
sa. : Tceiet. 145 .4, 151 A ; II*:p. 
ril 'SlSE: Me.-:o,eOA. 

» Theiet. 173 C scq. : 175 B, E : 
Itep, vii. 516 E-5I7 ^ He Kt 

the type of this pbilrscpl-ic crer.'? 
in Socrates: in i: te is tic c'.r:- 
plete pluloscpbic f/sn-itcr, t?-: 
persoailied, ii-ceed ; v. Sysp. 215 -1 
tq„ 221 D sq., cr.d icv trr.r‘!i::^y, 
Hrt i. p. S6. Cf. .«dwe -ler, c= :«.5 
Comrcsitsfa tf P.'r{c*s 
a. 5 scq.f S;esr.l?rr, 1'/, H. i*’. 
K?, fie. 
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wliicli distiuguislies tlie visible copies of tiie beautiful 
above those of all other ideas : therefore it is that they 
make the strongest impression on the mind. In the 
Symposimn, this phenomenon is more precisely ac- 
counted for by the striving after immortality of mortal 
nature: having none of the divine unchaugeableness, 
it feels the necessity of sustaining itself by continual 
self-propagation. This propagative impulse is love.^ 
Love therefore on the one side wrings froin the higher, 
divinely related nature of man,®^ — ^it is the yearning 
to become like the immortal. But on the other, it is no 
more than a yearning, not yet possession; thus far it 
presupposes a wont, and belongs only to the finite, not 
to the perfect divine Essence.®® Love is consequently 
a middle term between having and not having, — 
the transition from, the one to the other; Eros is 
tlie son of Penia and Poros.®® The object of this 
yearning endeavour is, in general, the Good ; or more 
exactly, the possession of the Good, — of happiness; for 
happiness is what all men desire. And therefore it 
aims at immortality, because with the desire for happi- 
ness is directly given the wish that the possession of 
the Good may be eternal.®^ So Love is, generally 
speaking, the endeavour of the finite to expand it- 
self to infinity, to fill itself with what is eternal and 
imperishable, to generate something enduring. The 
external condition of Love’s existence is the presence 

^ Symp. 206 B sq.; cf. Lairs, vi. ^ Log. cit. 202 B sq. ; 203 E sq^. 

773 E; iv. 721 B sq. » Log. cit. 199 C-204 B. 

° Pgtgb, the father of Eros, Is Log. dt. 204 E-200 A. 
called the son of Metis; t. note 66. 


0 
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of Beanty,®® for this alone by its harmouions form, 
corresponding to the desire in ourselves, avrakes desire 
for the infinite,®® But Love is as various as Beauty, in 
kind and degree : he does not reveal himself from the 
beginning fully and perfectly j rising step by step 
from incompleteness to completeness, he is realised in 
a graduated series of difierent forms. The first is the 
love of lieautifnl shapes, — of one, and then of all : a 
higher step is the love of beautiful souls, which ope- 


Loc, dt. 206 C sq.-209 B ; 
cf. Phicdr. 250 B, D. 

The ahoTC may Eerve to ex- 
plain the 3lylli in Symp. 203. Eros 
IE a SainWf one of the bein^ mid- 
way between mortals and immor- 
tals, mediating between them. Ac- 
cordingly, lie is at once poor and 
rich, ngik and full of love for tbo 
bcantiful, knowing nothing and 
cm striring after knoiriedgc; 
uniting the most contradictory 
qnalitics, because in Love the finite 
and the infinite sides of onr nature 
meet and find ibdr nnity. He is 
the son of Penis and Poros, he- 
ennse IjOtc springs partly from 
man’s need, parUy from that 
higher fnrulty, which makes him 
iilletoget the thing needed; {v6pos 
is not Wealth, but Getting, Indus- 
try). His father is called'a son of 
Metis, lecanss all gain or getting 
is the fruit of wit or cunning, and 
this particniar gain, the gain of 
higher good, springs from the 
reasonable spintnal nature of 
man. And Eros is horn tm 
Aphrodite’s birthday, hecanso^ it 
is the revelation of tlio Beantifol 
that first awakens Love, soliciting 
the higher in hnroan^ nature to 
fructify the lower, finite, needing 
element, and unite with it in the 


strngglc towards (he Good (vf. 
203 C with 200 C sq.). These 
are the main features of tho doc- 
trine, laid down clearly enough in 
the myth, and hitherto protty 
generally agreed on (r. Suscmihl, 
i. 393 sq., with his quotations; 
and Benscblc, Plat. Myth. p. 1.3), 
with only unimportant differences 
of interpretation in details. Any- 
thing beyond this I class as poetic 
ornament, and 1 cannot, tberefare, 
agree with the meaning seen by 
Bnsemild, loc. cit., in the garden 
of Zens and the drunkenness of 
Poros. Still less can I accept the 
interpretation given by Jahn (with 
the i»artial approval of Brandis, ii. 
a. 422 sq.) in his Disscrtalioncs 
Platonicfc, 04 sq.; 249 sq., which 
is really a rctnrn to the 
Platonic cicposiitions CTlIcctcd with 
learned industry ly him on p. ISO 
sq. (cf. Steinhart, Plat. W . iv. ^3? 
sq.). According to Jahn, Metis 
means the divine reason, Jo'jp* 
and Aphrodite the Ideas of the 
Good and tho Bcantiful, Icma 
jMBttcr,and Eros the homan toid. 
'riiis interpretation is as cicariy 
excluded as the rfgW one t® 
misfakahly enunciated by what in 
the dinlogne precedes and folhva 
about Eros without metaphor. 
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rates in. moral words and efforts, in works of edacation, 
art, and legislation : a third is the love of beautiffil 
sciences — ^the seeking out of beauty wherever it may 
be found ; the higlh.est of all is the love which rises up 
to the pm’e, shapeless, eternal and unchangeable beauty, 
unmised with aught finite or material, — ^to the Idea, 
which brings forth true knowledge and true virtue, and 
which alone attains the goal of Eros — immortality.^’^ If 
this be the first adequate realisation of that for which 
Eros strives, then plainly he has been aiming at 
nothing else from the very beginning ; all subordinate 
stages of his satisfaction were but imperfect and un- 
certain attempts to seize on the Idea in its copies.”^ 
Eros therefore, in his true nature, is the philosophic 
impulse, the striving for the representation of abso- 
lute beauty, — ^the struggle to inform the Einite with 
the Idea by means of speculative knowledge and a 


^ Symp. 208 E-212 A. ^ In 
the less fully developed exposition 
of the Fhiedras, 249^ D sq., this 
distinction is barely hinted at, and 
the philosophic (pm is still in imme- 
diate connection with iraiSepaarla 
in the good sense. 

This cirenmstanoe is over- 
looked by Douschle, Flat. Myth. 
30, where ho objects, as against 
the comparison of fym with the 
philosophic impulse, that the 
former only coincides with the 
latter in its highest completion. 
The proper olgect of Love, accord- 
ing to Flato^ is primarily the 
J^autifnl os such, the Eternal, the 
Idea; this can at first ho only 
apprehended in its sensuous and 
finite copies, and the lover ^ts 
only by degrees any insight into 


the aim and scope of what he 
does. But this does not alter the 
case ; the lower forms of love are 
only first steps to (Symp. 211 B 
sq.}, or, if continued in, misiindor- 
standiuOT of, the true philosophic 
Eros. Properly, it is alirays the 
Qoed and the enduring posses- 
sion of the Good that all, crave 
(Symp. 205 B s^. ; Flirndr. *249 D 
sq.}. Immortality itself (the busi- 
ness, according to Plato, of all, 
even sensuous love) is only to ho 
won through a philosophic life 
(Fluedr. 248 E; 256 A sq. ; Symp. 
212 A, &o.). Plato does not 
merely understand by philosophy 
scientific investigation, hut, so far 
as it bears relation to Tmth and 
Beality, every branch of human 
activity. 

o 2 
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philosopHc life; and aU deliglit in any particular 
beauiy is to be considered as a moment only, in the 
development of this impulse.®® 

The philosophic impulse is then, in tlie first place, 
a striving for the possession of truth : but if we further 
enquire as to the means of attaining this possession, 
Plato answers (somewhat unexpectedly for his oi*di- 
nary enthusiastic admirers)--The dialectic method.™ 
All other moral and spiritual traming — that whole course 
of preparation, which the Symposium has described to 
us, and the Republic will more ^actly describe—loads 
but to the threshold of philosophy : through her jiroper 
domain, Dialectic alone can guide us. That this must 

t 

^ Besides the Fbiedros and ilio 
Sj’innostum, the X^sis dcseires 
mentm hero ; of. chap. ii. 99. Tiio 
result of the cnqniiy into the con- 
cept of p. 219 A, is ri oCre 
KttKdif oOre dryaffdy ipa o:& rh KaKbi> 

Kal ri ixOpiy rdO iyaOOii (friXop ivrly 
iv€Ka rod iyaffov gal ^ikcv. And 
this formula suits the doctrine 
of the Symposium on Eros com- 
pletely. IjOvo, according to the 
Hympostum, springs from a defect 
and a need (oti ri Kosiv, therefore, 
or os ve have it more precisely in the 
Lybis, 218 C, Sia gagov vupmtriav), 
directs itself, for the salco of tho 
nhsolnto Good and Godlike {iygga 
ToS dytiffoD), touraids Beauty in 
eternal Existence (roO dyaffoO 
and belong onlr to a 
being standing midway between 
Finite and Infinifc (tbe oHre gagby 
oSre dyaffiy). And in p. 218 A 
wo find tho dictum of Symposium 
203 E sq.—that tho God>«, or the 
wise in general, do not^ philoso- 
phize, nor do the utterly ignorant, 


but only those who are midway 
between botli-- given in almost 
tho same words. If wo arc not 
to suppose that, at tho time of 
writing the Lysis, Plato had foimd 
the leading tbouglits of bis later 
system, there remains the hypo- 
Ibesis, that tbe psychological ana- 
lysis which is tho basis of ids later 
exposition liad oven tlmn led him 
up to tbe ^ point attainable from 
Socratic principles, but the fiirthcr 
metaphysical clncidatinn of these 
psycuoloncal phenomena did not 
come lilT afterwards. This view 
might gain some confirmation 
from tho fact that the Symposium 
199 C sq. makes Socrates buy only 
what wc get in (ho Lysis, wiiereas 
all advance on that is put in the 
mouth of Biotima. Tins circum- 
stance, however, cannot be pressed 
Ihr. . . , . 

™ Stegcr, Dio Phitonische Dia- 
lektik (Plat. Stnd. i. lustr. 
p. S3 sq.), where passages in point 
arc fully given. 
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be superadded to the pliilosopbic iznptilse is first 
announced in tbe Fbesdrns, the representation of Eros 
in the earlier part of that ditJogue being followed by 
an enquiry into the art of discourse further on.^^ And 
though at first the necessity of the latter method is 
established (261 0) on the wholly external ground, that 
without it the end of eloquence, namely the guidance 
of souls, cannot be attained — ^yet in the course of the 
argument this external view is again discarded (266 B, 
270 D). The Sophist, going more deeply into the 
matter (251 A, 253 E), shows that as some concepts 
allow, and others resist, mutual combination, there 
must necessarily be a science of Combination of 
Concepts, — that is. Dialectic. The Fhilebus declares 
this science (16 B sqq.) to be the highest gift of 
the gods and the true fire of Frometheus, without which 
no workmanlike treatment of any subject is possible. 
Concerning the essential nature of Dialectic, we must 
premise that its object is exclusively the Idea: it 
is the instiniment by means of which the ]7ure Idea 
is freed from all sensuous form and presupposition, 
and developed.” It is therefore peculiar to the 

y. Sclileiermochor, Introd. reXevrti’ KaraPaip-g alaOtyr^ vap- 
to tlie PhnedroB, esp. p. 65 sq. rdvavtp o65epl vpotrxpiififpos, dXX’ 

Bep. vi. 511 n (r. supra, eiSetny airots di' airOp els aM, 
167): rd toIpvp frepop /idpSape xal reXevT^ els efSi;. Bep. \ii. 

ToO po^oD Xiyoprd /le toSto, 532 A: Stop ns SiaMyecBat 
o5 adrbs 4 \iyos dvrerai rg rav Bpev mff&p tup aUrB^veup 

Sia\iyeaBai Supd/iei, ris iiroB^ireis did roD \6yov ir' aM i^BtrriP 
irotodftepos oix dpxds, dXXd Spn (KuffTOP Sp/tg, kBp drrotrrg srpip 
iiroBiaeis, olop hrifidtreis re xal &p oArb 3 (ffTtP dyaBbp ofirp ^aei 
bpfids, h/a liixP^ dvinroBirou Xd/3p, 4ir’ ylyperat r$ rod 

iirl Tip> ToS vca>Tbs dpxfl*' PorifoO rdket. . . . TIoBp; oi Fia- 

i^-d/iepos abr^s, vd\ip a8 exbptspos Xcmicti' rabr^p riip vopelap KaXeir; 
tOp ixelPTfs ei'T'ur ivl Ilnd. 533 C: if fiiaXcKrurt /liBoSos 
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philosopher;^* for he alone can recognise Being in 
itself— the essence and concept of things/^ and bv this 
knowledge can regulate all other arts and sciences.” 
Dialectic has a double task — avvayiayn and ciaiptmg 
— ^the Formation of concepts and their Classifica- 
tion.'* The first reduces the IMany of experience 
to one Genus, the second divides this Genus organi- 
cally into its Species, without breaking any of its 
natural articulations, or overlooking one division that 
really exists. He w'ho is skilled to recognise the One 
concept pervading the Many and Divided — and, con- 
versely, to carry out the one concept methodically 
through the whole graduated scale of its sub-kinds 


fiSyij Taih-j/ voptierat, rkf vroa^o-ets 
6»atpoSffa Ir airijp 
K.T,\. Fhileb. 58 A. Dialectic 
is i vepl rb Sv Kcd rb ivmt Kol rb 
Karb, rairbv del ve^vKbs iirtor^pt], 
Cf. following notes. 

^ Sopb. 253 £ : £KK& piiv rb 
ye ota\eKnKbu o6k SKKtp Siieett, us 
iy^/iai, rXt>' Kaffapus re xat 
oiKofus ^AoffciftoSyrt. ('f. Fliredr. 
278 D. 

Ben. V. end ; ti. 484 B. 

"® Pbileb. S3 A. Dialectic is 
the science ^ wSoor rip tc vGi' 
\eyoiiivriP (Arithmetic, (icometrr, 
&c,) yvolri. Euthrd. 290 B sq. ; ol ff 
av yeapirpat Kol dcrpopb/ioi eed cl 
\rfitmKol — rapaStodafft cijvov rots 
ouCKeKTiKws Karajc^ffBcu. airuy rdis 
evpifuieiv, Strot ye air&y pij vaprd- 
iraffiy dybijrot elffw. CratjL 390 
C: the Dialectician has to orer- 
look the activity of the vopoBirios 
(here = iyoparoOirTjs). The Poli- 
tiens, 305 B sq., gives the States- 
man’s art the same relation to all 
practical arts; but as the He- 
pnblie (v. 473 C and passim) 


identifies the true ruler with the 
true philosopher, wc may transfer 
the assertion to philosophy. 

Heyder (Comparison of the 
Aristotelian and Ilegeiian Dialec- 
tic, i. 49 sq.) is wrong in adding 
to these, as a third clement, the 
Combination of Concepts. The 
passages to be presently quoted 
from the Plitcdms, Fhilebns, and 
fiophist plainly show that Plato 
regards the business of Dialectic 
as finished in the determination 
and division of concepts. TIio 
Sophist spccinlly shows that the 
hnowledge of the nnivcrsalily of 
concepts is given in division : 
and It would Le contradicifiiy to 
Plato’s view to say that division 
limits oiT concepts from all others, 
while combination of concepts 
gives tbera their dne relations to 
otbcTB, Tlic Sophist fcll< ns that 
this relation is given by shotting 
how for the concepts arc idc-nticfl 
or diflTcrcr.t, i.e, hy their spheres 
heing limited off from each other. 
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down to particulars, and, as a consequence of tliis 
Xirocedure, to establisli the mutual relations of con- 
cepts, and the xDOSsibility or impossibility of their 
combination — ^he is the true workman in DiaJectic.^ 

Of these two elements of Dialectic, one, the iForma- 
tion of concepts, had already been apprehended by 
Socrates, whose philosophic merit is essentially based 
on tins fact. Plato throughout presupposes this So* 
cratic induction, and his own method with regard to it 
is generally distinguished &om that of his master only 
by its more technical and conscious use. In the Con- 
cept, the What of things is to be determined; not 
this or that quality only in them must be given, but 


^ Fbsedr. 265 D sq. (cf. 261 
E, and specially 273 D, 277 B ) ; the 
art of speech has two essential 
elements: els [dav re ISiop ffwo- 
pQvn, iyeiv rd waXXax9 iteairap- 
pjya, W tmffroif opiU/ieyos S^\ov 
volji fl-epi o3 Ai* del SiHdffKeiv dddXp 
— and wdXu' Kor’ dSii SimvOai ript- 
veiv, Kai* &p0pa ^ vl^Ke, Kal pt 
dwtxeipe?!' KarayvSnnu kokoS / layel- 
pov rpivip ypApevw . . , nal rods 
dwapivovs airb dpfv el piv 6p0Qs ^ 
p1l vpocrayopeiu, Oebs oT8e, xtCKQ 
8i oZp pixp^ roSSe 8ta\eKTiKois. 
Soph. 253 B sq. : dp’ od per’ im- 
ffniprp ru'ds dvayKoiov Sid rwv 
Tiiyuv vopeieffOat liv ipBQs piKkav- 
ra Sel^tp woia votois avp^uvu ruv 
yinap Kol woia SWijKa oi Sixerai] 
Kal Si; Kal Sid vdprwp el avp^opra 
irr’ iffrlp, uore avpplypwrOai Svrard 
eivai, Kat v£h.p Ip rats SiaipiaeafP 
el Si’ SXui' iripa r^s Siaipiffetas 
atria] — rb Kuri yipij diaipetaOai 
Kai p-^re rabrbp etbos h'epop 
aaaOai p^O' h-epop bp rabrbp, pwp o6 
T^j btttkeKTiK^ ^ijaopep hrurr^pip 


etpat] — oSkow' Sye rovro buparbs 
Sp^p plap liiop Sid xroXXOi', Ms 
iKomov Keipipou vipsyi Sia- 

rerap^PTjp IkopQs StaiaOdperai, rat 
voKKbs Mpas birb plas tiuOep 
vepiexppipas, rat pJlay aS ,8t’ SKtop 
wviKbQp ip ipl (vpijppii^, rat 
woXXds irdPTji biupurpipas ’ 

roSro S’ fartp, fi re Koipupeip iKatrra 
Sdrarai, rat Swp ph, biaxplpeip Karb. 
yipos iwUrraaBai. Polit. 285 A; 
I’hileb. 16 C sq. ; vide subter, note 
92. Only one of tbe elements 
here united in the concept of 
Dialectic ie bronght into promi* 
ncnco by Bepnbnc vii. 537 C. 
Tbe disposition tovai-ds Dialectic, 
we are there told, consists in tlio 
ability to bring porticnlars under 
a concept — 6 avpavTuebs biaXeKTi- 
Kbs, b 8i p*i, oS — and in x. 596 A, 
the pecnliarity of dialectic process 
is described as the seeking one 
general concept under which to 
bring the Many. Cf. Bep. \i'. 
531 E-534 B, D ; Cratyl. 390 0. 
The dialectician is the man who 
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the marks that distinguish them from all others;'® not 
the contingent in them, but the essential ;'® for with 
that only is Science concerned.®® But the essence of 
things consists solely in that wherein all belonging to 
the same class agree, in the common attribute. The 
determination of the concept is therefore something 
guite other than the enumeration of the multiplicity 
comprehended within that concept; it has to do with 
that which is equally present in all particulars and 
individuals ; with the Universal, without which no par- 
ticular can be understood, because it is contained in 
each particular and is presupposed by it.®^ Briefly, 
then, the concept must determine the Essence of 

c»n givo Account of his convictions vant a iptruv, bnt tfie jtifa 
in question atid ansver, and Ifain iperii, not a '^rtuc, but Virtue 
nlnlity comes from 'Mr/ov eKdorur (73 E) ; or, in other words (72 E), 
\a^ip(af r^s oicias. he wants that In which the virtue 

" ThcmL 208 1) ; PoHt, 28i» A. of man, woman, &c. is not Hcp.v 
^ Y. e.g. Meno, 71 B: 6 Si pii rate, but ono and the same. Ko 
oloa rl iart, v&s if ivoTov yi ri Tlieet. 14G C aqq., urhcrc to So- 
elStlyv; Euthjph. 11 A: cii*> crates' question, what Knowledge 
SweSea, S ESffu^pw, ipwnbptvoi is, Tlictctctos at firi't answers 
t 6 Sffiov tn vm* Ivri, Tr/y pif with an enumeration of the various 
oifflay /tot airov o6 po&iCffOai Sftf sorts of knowledge, and is then 
\Qfftu, vdSos Si rt vtp\ aiirov told that he was not asked rbnay 
Tii-veip. Gorg. 448 B sqq., where ^ iwioTiipii, o6S’ Moat twit * ofi 
Polns is asked what Gorgras is, yi^ ipiOpS/aat airit fiooKSptm 
and on answering that his art is iffAptOtt, yy&yai invT^prjy 
the sovereign mi, is informed that aM S rl trot* iarlu: the lliooglit 
the question is not rrola nr tty y of any qrecial form of knowledge 
ropytottTix>^$ d^XiTlt. always presnjrposes the general 

V. supr. p. 175 sq. On Ibis concept of knowledge— mcvrim? rs 
point, and the nature of real Being, ivurHtpy imSypdray; m'lb nj) 
fuller details in the exparition of ctmeept of Ivurr^py in generaJ, 
the theory of Ideas. there can be no concept of 

® ^eno, 71 ’ D tq. iScerafes Imaviipy in particnjar. Cf. hn- 
asks what Virtue is. 3Icno re- ihypb. 5 V, 6 D (the enquiry is 
plies that the virtue of man is so into the aSri avru t/uiw xal fyey 
and so, the virtue of woman so play taA ISiay—the aoos ai^o v 
nnd so, &c,, and is brought up by trdyra ti S<rtx Sttd lerw), I-'icb. 
Socrates sajdng that be does not iOl D sq-, snd sapr. p. 1J8. 
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things, by establishing the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Glasses. For this .purpose Plato, following his 
master, starts as much as possible from the known arid 
universally acknowledged. He will not only express 
the truth, but will do so in such a manner that others 
may be convinced by it:“ and he therefore requires 
that the progress of knowledge be brought about 
through examples, so that wo may understand the un- 
known from the known, and learn to recognise in the 
unknown, characteristics elsewhere familiar to us.®® 
This procedure is veiy usual with Plato.®^ It brings 
with it a danger already perceived by Socrates. When 
we start from individual observations and examples, 
and above all from individual experiences, we must 
take care lest our concepts represent only particular 
sides of the objects in question, and not the whole of 
their essence. Socrates tried to escape this danger by 
means of that dialectical comparison of the different 
cases, in which we have learned to recognise one of the 
most important peculiarities of his method. The skill 
of Plato in this dialectic is also well known, and even 


^ Mono, 75 D : Set 81} VQtJtrephv 
vat /cal StaXemKcSrepoi' diro/rpli'e- 
ffOai. (an Si taut t6 StaXcKruct&re- 
pm>, ni) pAvov Td\ii$7] &jroKpb>ta8ai, 
dXXd Kul Si’ eKsbmp &» Sv irpoao- 
fuiKoy^ eiSinu S ipuriSiuvot. CF. 
the quotations as to Socrates, Fart 
i. pp. 102, 1 ; 109. 

™ PoHt. 277 E sqq. ; as children 
in learning to read go wrong over 
the same letters, in compucated 
words, ns they read easily in simple 
ones, so with us in regard to the 
oTOixeta Twv irdvrur : and wo must 


do as is done in teaching— dodyeti' 
vpQrw iir’ iKetm ip oTs raSret 
raDra ipOQs iSSfaibP, dvdyopras Si 
TtOipat Trapiri yiypuaKSfiepa 
Kol TrapapdXXorras iaSeiKPSpai rijP 
aM)p 6/toiSrtira xal 4>Saiv (p i/i- 
^aripaa oSaap rais av/arXoKats 
K.T.X., and the use of examples is 
that, by putting together minted 
cases, we get to recognise an un- 
known ns identical with a known. 

“ So Gorg. 448 B sq., 449 D ; 
Meno 73 E sqq. ; Thciet. 146 D sqq. : 
Polit. 279 A sqq. 
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The method seems to hiivo been motived not only by 
the Socratio teaching, but also by tho Elcalic dialectic 
as worked out by Zeno j**® Zeno, however, only aims at 
refuting the ordinaiy nolions by inference; l^lato, as a 
true Socratio, has for his ultimate end a positive result, 
an exhaustive definition of the concept. And as ho 
insists that with each assumption its opposite also shall 
be thoroughly sifted, in the manner described — his 
method whei*e fully can’icd out, as in the Parmenides, 
takes the fonn of an antinomic exposition, the nllimale 
aim of which is, by refuting one-sided presuppositions, 
to establish those that are true. But however groat 
may be the value set by Plato upon this hypothetic 
development of tho concept, it is still, as he himself 
says, only a preparation, or, more exactly, a moment in 
the dialectic method — a part of that which Aristotle 


>i|t i'pfiTiftiruy, tivtp ^oi'Noi6 ri tui> 
tvTuv ei’piiv, (I*. 100 A, treats not 
of the proof of the principles, but 
their oppHcnlion to particulars.) 
3iIeno, 8G £ : ctrux^in^^ov f'ro- 
fff(rtus aihd o’Koireio'Sai. . .\/yu Si ri 
e$ i'voOiireus SSe, &aTrep ol ytuiii- 
rpai TroXXdnr ffKoiroPiTai ... cl /iii> 
.core ToCro 7& ToioDror oToi' 

irapi SoOetaav airiv ypappiiv ira- 

parelfavra eWelvetvToiovrip x^^P^Vi 

oTof &v aM rd Traparerafiiiw ^ fiXXo 
71 avit^alveip /loi SoKel, sal fiXXo af>, 
tl dSfiyarSv cort raOra iraOtir. Cf. 
Bep. rii. 534 B sq. Tliero is only 
.in apparent contradiction in the 
Cratyltts, 43G C sq., where tho re- 
mark piyiffTOv Si ffoi iaruTeKitijptop 
Sti oOk ia^Xrai r^r dXijSefas 6 nOi- 
Ittns * od yap &p wore ovru 
va ill' air^ dvainra is met by the 
answer: dXX& rovro fiii-, & ’yaOi 


KpardXr, oi'SiV corir dwoXdYijna* 
ti yhp tS Tfp&Tov o^aXclt 6 riOifuros 
rSXXa ^5>j irpbs roPr’ f/SidjTro 
uCrip ^v/i^uruv ‘^•dyKaj^tp, ovSiv 
firowor . . . T& Xo(W& ird/twoXXa tJSq 
SiTa ivifitra ofioXcytip dXX^Xoit ‘ 
8ei £J| ircpl r^t dpx^i woi-rdt irpdy~ 
liaroi waiTt di-opi tSp wcXiV Xdyo>> 
etrat sal riip woXXi}!' ffxi^iP, ttre dp- 
Out ttre pit PrdKcirat* ^Kcliijr S£ 
raaOi laris (KOPuriTd Xoird cKcciqi ^ai- 
vtaOai MfltPa • -for it is afterwanis 
sliown that Cratylus' one-sided sup- 
posiiinn becomes involved in con- 
imdictinns in its consequence — be- 
cause the dpxij has no real proof. 

®® ITiis ho shows by the intro- 
duction^ and investiture of the 
I’nmieuidcs: the whole procedure 
of the dialogue reminds one forcibly 
of Zeno’s method. Cf. \-ol. i. 4‘I4 
49G sqq. 
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separated into its kinds.®® He, therefore, who would 
make a right division must not introduce arbitrary 
distinctions into things, but seek out those already 
e:£isting in them — ^the natural articulations of the con- 
ceptual group.®® JPor this pui^ose two things are to 
be observed: that the division is to be according to 
real differences of Kind, not merely Quantitative dis- 
parity; and that the intermediate links by which the 
lower kinds are connected with the higher are not to be 
passed over.®® The former is necessary in order to obtain 
a logical, and not a merely external division ;®^ the latter, 
that we may judge rightly the relation of concepts, and 
learn to combine the unity of the class with the multi- 


«»PhBdr.265E(T.p.l09?); Polit. 
285 A : 8td di ri /li/ Kar' cISv ffw- 
eiOtffffai cKmw Suupovniyws raUrd 
nroffoSTOF (v/tpdKKov- 

ffin eiOis eh raMySpoia vopltfearres, 
•Kal ToimvTlw aS rodrou SpGffty 
h-epa a6 xari pipri diafpoOyres, Hw, 
dray ply tCi' iroXXwi' ns srp6- 
repay aXffBrjni KOtvuylay, pi] irpoa- 
tfdffTciffBat irply Bsy iy adry rd; Sta^o- 
pks ISy trdiras, 67r6irai rep iy etSen 
Ketyrai, r&i Si aS rayroSaris ivopeir 
Srifras, Sray iy rMjOeiriy d^&n, 
pil SuyarSy etyai SuauroOpeyoy rai- 
eaOai, rplv &y ^Sprayra rd alKeiU 
iyrbs pi&s ipoiirnfros tf^as yhovs 
riybs oifflf 7re»ij9dXvnu. 

™ This is tho ripyeiy xar'^Bpa 
80 often usisted on by Plato : 
Pliffidr, loo. cit. Ibid. 272 D : Kar* 
efSi} re SiatpeurBcu rd Syra Kal pl^ 
ISiff Ka0‘ iy iKoaroy repiKappiyeiy. 
277 B: Kaff ainireray bplieaOai. . . 
SptadpeySs re rdXiy /car’ etSsf 
to9 drp^rov ripyeiy, Polit. 287 0: 
Kard piky robniy airSs oToy lepeioy 
SuupdpeBa. Bep. r. 454 A:_ tho 
mam reason of Eristic error is rd 


pil SdyairOai /ra/ etSy Siaipoipeyoi 
rd XeySpeyoy iriincorety, dXX& Kar' 
aSri ri Syopa Suixeiy roO XexOiyros 
rip iyayrlwny. Cf. note 92. 

*** Polit. 262 A: p^ rpucpSypS- 
pay iy rpbs peyd\a xal roXXd d^ai- 
pQpey, pySi etSovs dXX& rd 

pipos &pa elSos ixirw, 

^ Cf. foregoing note and Polib 
263 A sqq. : yiyos Kal pipos c&r od 
raMy ioroy, dXX’ trepoy dXXifXoiy 
. . .eJSSs re xal pipos frepoy dXXifXwi' 
ehai . . .c&s eTSos piy Sray ^ rov, xal 
pipos airb dyayKtdoy elmi ridi rpd- 
yparos, Sroorep Sy etSos Xiytirai ‘ 
pipos Si etSos wSepla dydyxy.^ We 
get a hint of this distinction in tho 
Imtagoras, 329 D, in the question 
(entimpating Anstotlo’s distino 
tion of bpotopepis and iyopoupiepis) 
urbether the alleged parts of vir- 
tue are as distinct as the parts of 
the face (nose and mouth, for in> 
stance), or only &inrep r& roG xpvcroG 
pfyia oiSiy Sia^pei ri Srepa rdy 
iripuy HKK^tay xal roO 3Xov, dXX’ 
9 peyiffet xal apucpbryn. 
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jiliftly (if fliu( \v)u*‘ii IS (*oi}i])rf*Ii('tt(l ('{1 uii(i';i' it,**' The 
lir.'l i*i funiliiii,,,..,! hy ih„ KPcoml ; for only by a 
r.‘/rnltiv from tmivi-ival lo parliculnr can 

w«' I'" ’‘iii'i* that I In* l:it|tb> art; ri;')illy ilofoniiiiiodj and 
that iut'r<>!y colifciiv*' (•onf-pls arc not conroumlod 
Viiib I* 'fluj proltb*Mi i.-( to fiiirvoy 

I'ijs'ifaMy, by mi'att'.' ol a ('^inplcio and tiielhodica} 


•• t'iil'i t>. Ill ( ; i( t*> f/f ih** 
«Jir • (Iff n tn|t‘ 

li-'t’ ‘if ill ftr I- «!'f 

u’t >■/>■ »«• «*>. I'fft.-j' r^T'i* 

«itj ji.ri/.ni i/tol Am- 

I^Sl■ iV tit'i*-!! 

Ciiy rrio ■'tctt.rxf 

<i»l f.iar {'Ini' rt^ s riUTtit 
rtitfvff {f;rrie 

•|«l» »ri'i ,»«!•• f ji't'*.' fitra\A.’Ih‘ttty, 
Ilf T& /iifli- r '-i *t vi.'t fi.'i, fCi/jrtft', *{ 
{{ 11 -;, i; Tiia iIA.Xri* 

Aol {,- iKriyjy trat*fOj> iirf 
cittii r r.’n'l k. rC-y iv hAv-Ji 
fc xvitlt Staiilouiii, n>{ t»<* , or ini 
te {it(nfs- raXn* uirar-rt*;, 

/o",\7“ ~*P M 

Cri ».«l rcXXii tal Arti/ii t-rn 
/li-r.y {{>11 Tf, <5.\\«s *.01 ororw' riiy 
<•{ U"? ii'i'ai' r| vr to 

/iff !?(■!• ’V''V''a'» "i J*" 

/toy oi’rt-r snii-ro lartcij r6y inTa(i’ 

Till'* Tt *0l TO;'' h-ji • TuTf 

fi' iJoTj t6 {y t'*3 JTii' tJ^i* tcmwi' tit 
T j diro; t !■ /It 'V; ro X®h’' •*’ 

ii rcvi'iitf I itf ititf »•! S{ tf-y 
ruy dTi>/'u'art.'i' ire-i'A ly it{y, <!.wr fii* 
sritXXii tMrror xai (ipmt-f 
Ttpot- troioC-iTt tc 5 Siorror, /urd W 
TO «i' diTTV.t ti-fiir’ tA 5t' /t/f« 
oi'rn'r ort SiB^r^^tfpwrat 

TO rr SiaXrKrmt't rdXw* koI to ipt- 
ffrnu't ilpSt iroiniyPtii irpat oXXIi- 
\oi‘* Toi-i Xt'ivw'f (wilti »ti<' I'lltwr 
cf.iliM. liil); I'lmilr. 2i;i 1>; Uop. 
vii. 1»). Scliaann-limiill, f5.iiiiiiil. 
d. plnl. Schr. 2i‘S pq., tries l« pIiow in 


llii*. j'ti'-- li of 

Arl'liil!'- » l■t»tt>t||"Ilt'l o*( t'» ih*: ulc- 
W'-rit-' of ih- J'l-fl-, nri'l n cmirfijiiciit 
I'f fli" '{iiiri'iii'iK*! of ittf I’lii* 
1 ( ti.is l»-vn, IioivtiiiT, ntfpa'Iy 
j* >5«lt <1 out 'It. t 'j. i lliat ArK* 
t u" i) till- I'hiti-tiiu ns a STorl: 
t'f I’l.it't V : iiH'I S ;lia:i;‘.':liini<ll'R ob- 
jffi’iifj tvaH,v n-sts on an iiicofrect 
i(it-r|.ri laf iit!i of tho iias'<ag« Wre 
ij t. \Vt» have not to do livro vrllli 
tho .'itioii ns to the Hnat iu?lA’ 
|>li^Mi‘nl of things (still 

If-*, ns Kcimar^rliniMt rays, with 
lliO'C t.f nialfriiil things ns such), 
hut hiiii|>!,v with tin* logical psp 
fopti'm that in nil U.'ing there is 
Hdily mill iiiiiltiplicitr, m) far ns oa 
wn? *i !o t’vvry finss of existent 
limy l>* ft’ilucp l III one generic con* 
c-j>t, mi'l on till* Plhcr every generic 
coji':>-[it is hniiighl hefore us iii n 
iiinUiplieity of iiwliviJuals. This 
iiiiiUiplii'ity in not merely nn 
lii.liniiiial iimltitilii-ify (d«i/>Ml, 
hilt nho a limitcii, in so far ns tiio 
U>*nfT!c concept rosolvos^ itsoiii not 
ilin'clly into nn iiulcterniinalc num- 
her of imlividuals, but into n dc- 
tcmiinntc number of species nnu 
Fubonlinnle niwcies in wieccssion; 
lli'i iiiilctemiinnto innnifolu of in- 
diriiluats, Kiwceptiblo of no furlh®f 
nrliciilation, only begins mth the 
lowest limit, of tins concept iml din* 
nion. 1 fail jo sec nnylhmg un* 
rintonic in this. 
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euiuneratloh of its divisions and subdivisions, the 
whole area included under a dass; to follow all the 
ramifications of the concexsts to the point where their 
regular co-ai'ticulated series ends and the indefinite mul- 
tiplicity of the phenomenon begins. By this method 
it is shown W'hether concepts are identical or diverse, 
in' what respect they fall or do not fall under the same 
higher idea; how far they are consequently allied or 
opposed, capable of combination or the reverse, — ^in a 
word, their reciprocal relation is established, and we 
are enabled by this knowledge to moke a methodical 
descent from the highest universal to the pai'ticular,- 
to the veiy confines of the ideal world.®* But while 
insisting on the continuity of the progression and the 
completeness of all intermediate links, Plato as con- 
stantly urges that we should staa-t from the simplest 
divisions. What he prefers, therefore, is' bisection, 
which becomes quadrisection, when two grounds of 
division cross :®® but where such a classification is imprac- 
ticable, some other must be chosen which approaches 
dichotomy as nearly as the given case will allow.®® 

. Folit. 262 B (cf. 264 A) : a treating the infinitely Torious races 
more hasty procedure has some- of non-Greeks ns one race, 
thing wrong nbont it; d\Xei Tcip, " Y. snpr. notes 92 and 72. 
01X6, XesToupYefi' (to go immedi- Flato has no fixed phrase for the 
alely into details) o6k &a4>aKis, SA division of Genus and Species ex- 
ftiffuv Si iur^c^iarepw liyat ri/t- pressed in this and the related pas- 
voPTM, Kal /laXXoi' ISiaa iv ra boots: which is not frequent) 

npooTiryxdi'oc. roDro Si Sia^ipei ri and eVSos are equivalents with him 
TTOi' irpbs ris i^r^tretr. An ex- (e.g. Soph. 253 D; Folit. 262 D 
ample of this faulty procedure is sq. ; 263 A ; vid. supr. note 91), and 
then given in the division of man- in 'J^m. 57 C sq. he absolutely uses 
kind into Hellenes and Barbarians, the former = species, the latter = 
in which one step is taken from the genus : r&y to& etSen yimi. 
most universal to the most par- ^ xard wXdros and Kwrh /iqxor 
ticular, and the mistake is made of rifiveiv. Soph. 266 A. 
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VLATO AND TJ/N OLDJSJt ACADNMY. 

A coinplotecl logical sysfcbm is not to bo fomid in 
Plato j and noithor by infoi'oncos from bis 6\Yn metboil, 
nor by combination of single incidental expressions, are 
wo justified in supplying this want. The whole gist 
of the question is, How far did ho enunciate the laws of 
thought (which, in common with every reasoning man, 
ho must certainly have folloiived) — ^in the shape 'of 
logical rules, and systematiso those individual ob- 
soi'vations concerning the forms and conditions of our 
thought which occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
him — ^into a distinct theory ? Tliis he has only done in 
the two points that have just been considered. For 
the rast, his writings do indeed contain hints and germs 
of the later* logic, but no comprehensive combination 
and development of these. Thus he sometimes says 
that all our convictions must agree that contradic- 
tory determinations cannot at the same time belong to 
one and the same thing that it is a proof of error, if 
concerning the same thing the opposite in the same 
reference is affir*mod.®® Ho also declares that knowledge 


w riiilob. loo cit. ; Polit, 287 C ; 

Kark /liXyi Toivw akrki . . . lUaip&fie- 

Oa, ^TTEtSt 81xtt ASoJ'ttToO/Aw • 8el ykp 
e/s rbv AyyAroTa 6ti fidkurra rifivttP 
kptOftbp del. The Sopliist (218 D- 
231 15-235 Bsq.; 264 C aqq.) gives 
olaborato instancos of 6ichotnmy 
enrried out in dotail ; of. Polit. 268 
B-267 C; 279 0Bqq. 

w E.g. Plimdo, 100 A ; Laws, v. 
746 C. 

»* Bop.iv.436 B ; Sri toOtov 
rdmvrla woteev ^ vd^e^v Kork-Titi’ 
rip ye ml rpki raMtP oSk iSeK^et 
Here itSv vov eiplffKUfiep ip 
ofirott ToCrtt ytypiftepa, AeSiuOa 
Sn oATttArii'^J'iXXAirAe/w. Ihrodi^ 


162 D; 103 C ; Tlicmt. 190 R In 
tbo world of plicnomenn, opposite 
proportios nro seen combined in 
ono subject: but, nccording to 
Plato, ns will bo shown presently, 
those properties do not belong to 
the things aimnltnncousJjri inoy 
nro dotnohed in tho flux ot Borani* 
ing: ond tho subjects themselves 
nro not simple but composite sob* 
stances; so tho proportios arc not, 
strictly speaking, found *jp*'hcr 
in Ono and tho Same. Of. Ifop. 
Joe. cit, ; Plittdo, 102 D snq. ; Purm. 
128 E suq. ; Soph. 268 L sqq. 

» Soph. 230 B; Bop- *• 602 E. 
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can only esisfc when we ore conscious of the reasons for 
our assumptions.^^ But though we -may here recog- 
nise the Wo laws of modem logic — ^the Law of Con- 
tradictories and that of the Sufficient Keason,^"^ Plato 
nowhere says that all rules of thought may be reduced 
to these two propositions. He has indeed enunciated 
them, but he has not yet placed them as the most uni- 
Torsal principles at the apex of the science of thought. 
Further, when he investigates the nature of concepts, 
the combination in them of the One and the Many, the 
possibility of their being connected, their mutual com- 
patibility and ' incompatibility, the relations of Oenus 
and Sisecies,— in all this he considers concepts, not as 
the product of our thought, but as something actually 
and absolutely existing independently of it : Logic is 
still veiled in Metaphysics. These enquiries, and others 
connected with them, into the conditions of truth and 
error, we must for that reason relegate to another 
islace. In the remark that all discourse consists in the 
union of the concept of a predicate with that of a sub- 
ject and that thought, as discourse without sound, is 
nothing else than affirming or denying,^*’^ we can trace 

i"*’ Cf. p. 174 and Tim. 28 A. bination of the 6»oiul denoting an 
Tonnemonn, Syst. d. plat, oitrla, with the expressing a 
Pliil. ii. 217 sqq. ; Brandis, ii. a. doing or not doing. 

266 sq. i^Thest. 189 E: rh Sia- 

Soph. 259 E: if the combi- yoeivOai ip' lhrepiyi}KaK€is...'Mriov 
nation of concepts is denied (as bj tv aMi irpbs a.Mp> ^ die^^p- 
Aulisthenes), tho possibility of die- . . . a5rt iawiip ipetrQira xal 

course is taken away : Sii yhp t^p ivoxpiPOfUpri xal tpdffxowm xal od 
dAXiiXup rOp eldQp avpirKoxiiP i ^do-irovffa. So Soph.263 E (v.snpbp,. 

yiyopep ipdp. lbid.26 B : mere 158, 17), and immediately, xal p^p 
bpdpara, like Lion, Goat, Horse, Ip }Ayoa airol tapep 6p . . . ^do'ix 
and mere verbs like |3a8if(si, ivS^cip — opinion (S6^a) ^is 

xaOdSei, ove no continued mean- therefore on affirmation or denial 
ing : this is only given by the com- withont discourse. 

P 
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only Ulo first, though very important, beginnings of 
the theory of judgments. Still less can a doctrine of 
syllogisms be derived from Platonic intimations;^” 
and though, in the method of divisions, there is fore- 
shadowed the demonstrative process by which Aristotle 
descends from the universal to the particular, we must 
remember that it is precisely the syllogistic medium 
of this progression that is here wanting.^®® On the 
whole, therefore, though we cannot but recognise in 
Plato essential elements of the Aristotelian logic, it 
would be a mistake to force these out of their original 
connection in order to construct from them a Platonic 
logic on a later model.“® 

In relation to his scientific method, Plato also dis- 
cusses the question of the significance of language for 
Philosophy, An opening for such a discussion was 
given him on several sides.^*^ Among the older philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus especially had laid stress on lin- 


10* E.g. tlio passages quoted p. 
174, 12; cf. Polit. 2^80 A; Crat. 
412 A; Phileb. 11 B. 

103 Aristotle sjpeaks clcnrlj os to 
tho difierenco of tbe two methods, 
Ana}. Prior, i. 31 ; Anal. Post. ii. 
u. He calls Division otw AaOct^t 
ffvXKcyurfAs, and pmnts out that 
its deibet lies in the minor being 
assumed ivithout demonstration 
(e.g.^0puiroii'VOP,&ii0pwiros irttiv). 
lie is therefore enabled to say 
(Soph. EIcnch. 34, 183 b. 34), 
without disparagement of Plato's 
Division, that tho subjects treated 
of in the Topics (among which the 
CJonclusion stands in^tlie first series 
— ^here tho Conclusion of Proba- 
bility — ) have never before received 
any scientific discussion. 


K*** Tcnncroann makes this mis- 
take, loc. cit. pp. 214-259 : though 
he observes correctly enough that 
we must not (as Engel does in his 
Enquiry into a method of develop- 
ing the Logic of Plato’s Dialogiics) 
lay down, in an exposilion of his 
logic, all the rules actually fol- 
lowed by Plato. Prnntl's pwedure 
(Gesch. d. Log. i. 59 sqq.) is much 
more accurate. 

i®i Cf. on what follows Classen, 
Dc Gramm. Gr. Primordiis (Bonn, 
1829), p. 15 sqq.; Ijcrsch, Sprach- 
■■■ ■ i.;». 4 
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guistic expression;^”® and indeed Uie Greeks in general, 
witli tlieir quick wit and ready tongues, were fond of 
deriving and playing upon the words they used.^”®. 
Various sophists had afterwards occupied themselves 
with philosophical questions,^^” while at the same time 
the Sophistic art of disputotion necessitated a closer 
study of forms of speech, and the relation of expression 
to thought.^^^ Of the same date are also extant en-< 
quii'ies of Democritus concerning Speech and it is 
clear from the Platonic Cratylus that in the school of 
Heraclitus the principle that eveiything has its natural 
name, and from names the nature of things is infallibly 
to be known — ^had led to endless audmost arbitrary play 
U2}on etymologies. This seems to have been likewise tbe 
case in the School of Anaxagoras.”'* Among the Soora- 


ws We cnnnot, Iiowevor, point 
out any really scientiGo enunciation 
of hie on Bpcecli (of. vol. i. 588, 
2), and even Schuster (Hcracl. 318 
sq.) docs not appear to hare made 
much of this point. Even if He- 
raclitus did say that speech was 
given to men by the gods, or re- 
marked incidentally that the rery 
name shows the Being of the thing 
(both of which are possible), this 
would not warrant our ascribing to 
him a doGnite theory of speech. 
Still less can any such thing bo 
sought for in Pythagoras or his 
school : cf. loo. cit. 410, 1. 

Cf. the instances quoted by 
Lersch, iii. 3 sqq. from poets. 

«•> Cf. rol. i. 932 sq. 

™ V. loo. cit. 913 sq. : cf. p. 903. 

Cf. vol. i. 745, 1 : and Diog. 
ix. 48, who names some of De- 
mocritus’ writings on verbal ex- 
pression. 


Grot. 383 A ; 428 E sqq. ; 435 
D ; 438 C ; 439 A; 440 C ; lersch, 
i. 30 ; and Lassulle, Heracl. ii. 394 ; 
compare Hippocr. do Arte, ii. b. i. 
7 X: nb> yiip M/taTa ^Jios 

vopoOtriiiMTa ion. But wo cannot 
draw any inference from this ns to 
Heraclitus’ doctrines : ns SteinthnI, 
loc. cit. 90, remarks, Hippocrates 
continues, t& Si elSea oi Po/to8e- 
■Hutara d^^d pXaor^fuiTa; he knows 
the doctrine of Ideas, and, with 
Plato (v. subt. p. 213), attaches 
greater importance to the know- 
ledge of concep's than the know- 
ledro of names. We hare no right 
to derive what he says on the latter 
from Heraclitus, especially with 
the Cratylus as a much more ob- 
vious source for him to draw on. 

Crat. 412 C sqq. Plato hero 
says that the name of the SIkmop 
is thus explained br the supporters 
of an umrersal Gnx in things ; 

P 2 
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tics, Antisthonos liod written on names and languages os 
connected with. Iiis dialectical theories.^^ An<^ to say 
nothing of these predecessors, it was necessary for a 
philosopher like Plato,**® who distinctly acknowledged 
the close aflinity between speech and thought, to 
make up his mind as to the significance of language for 
knowledge. It was of the greatest consequence to tlio 
Ideal philosophy to ascertain what worth attached to 
words, and how far a true imitation of things might 
bo recognised in them. His ultimate conclusion, how- 
ever, is only this : that Philosophy must go her own 
way independently of Philology. lA the Oratylus **’’ ho 
shows that language is by no means to be regarded as 
the product of an arbitrary enactment, of which each 
man may dispose os ho likes : for if there be any truth, 
and if ovoiything has its determinate essence, those 
names alone can be true which, corresponding to tlio 
nature of things, instruct ns with regard to tlioir 
essence j**® which, in other words, rightly imitate 
things. This is the problem of speech : To provide us 
with a picture, not of the external phenomenon, but of the 


tlioro is a something which pomdos 
tjio flux, and litirpmcAti rh d\Xa 
irdinra SiaXihv: and tho namo A(a is 
connected viui this. If wo onnulro 
whnt this is, one answer will bo, 
the Sun; another Firo; a third, not 
Fire itself, but rb 0cpftbi> rb iy 
vvpl ivbv, while a fourth, ridi- 
ouung them all, will mako the 
ibcaiop equivalent to Anaxagoras* 
yovs. Of. Pt. i. 804, 1. Plato 
Bsoms to havo somo dcunlto treatise 
in view which brought all these 
otvmologioB together; for Homo- 
genes says, 413 D, pot/ 


Siiicpares, ToCra piv dmiKoimi roO 
Kflt o6k airoirxebiiitaf. 

Of. part i. p. 250, 7. 

V, snpr. p. 158, 17 j and noto 
103 ofthiBohanter. , 

"S' Of. on the interpretation of 
this dialogoo Schlciorinocbor, PI. 
W. ii. 2, 1 sqq. ; Brandis, il. A 284 
sqq. ; Stoinhart, Pi- W. n. 048 
sqq. ; and Bpeoially DouBchIo, Iho 
plat. Sprachphii. (Jfarb. 18p)i wlio 
is follnwod almost tliroagbout by 
Susomihl, Gonet. Bntiv. 144 sqq. 

JIB V.8S5E-S90A. 
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esscnco of things ; and tbis it acconiplislies by express- 

ing tlio properties of things in sonuds, which require cor- 
rosponding conditions and movements on the part of 
the organ of speech.^®* On the other hand, however, 
as Plato remarks, we must not forget that a picture 
never completely reproduces its subject; and that as 
in painting, that other art of imitation, there are better 
and worse artists, so also the makers of words may have 
committed mistakes which perhaps may run through 
a whole language.^®^ This may explain why particular 
words are not always logically formed,^®® and why, as a 
whole, they do not represent one and the same view of 
the world. There are many etymologies, for instance, 
on which the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all 
things is based ;^®® but against all of them others might 
be advanced with equal conclusiveness to support the 
opposite view.^®^ Accordingly we must allow that ca- 
price, custom, and common consent have each had a 
share in language,^®® and we must consequently give up 
seeking in words a knowledge of things.^®® As the first 
naming presupposes a knowledge of the things named, 
we must, like the first word-makers, turn our attention, 
not to names, but rather to the things themselves,^®® 
and acknowledge the dialectian to be the superior critic, 
who has to'overlook the work of the language-maker, 

119 422 C-424 A ; 430 A, E. mologies \rhic1i are accnmnliited 

190 Molion, e.g. bv B; smootb* and pushed to the nbsnrdest 
ness by L : size % A, &c. pp. 424 lengths in 391 D-421 E, and 426 G. 
A-427 D. 436 E-437 D. 

428 D-433 B : 436 B-D. ^ 434 E-436 C. 

434 C sq. 435 D-436 B ; 438 0 sq. 

190 "Wo get a parody of the 437 E sqq. 

Heraclitic style in the purposely 439 A sq. ; 440 C sq. 

exaggerated and extravagant ety* 
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and decide oa the correctness or incorrectness of the 
names bestoived.**® Dialectic alone is that Tiiiich go- 
verns and perfects aU other arts : and philological en- 
ejuiries only afibrd another confirmation of this trath.^'^ 
We have noir considered separately the two con- 
ditions of philosophic activity. — philosophic impulse 
and philosophic method. It remains to show how, in 
the union of these, Philosophy as a whole developes 
itself in man. Plato, after some imperfect and partial 
bints in the SymposiumJ^^ gives a jfull representation 
of this process in the Kepnblic. The groundwork of 
all culture and education is here said to he !Music (in 
the larger sense given to the word by the G^reeks) and 
Gymnastic: a harmonious blending of the two will 
temper the soul aright, and free it alike from effemi- 
nacy and rudeness.^^ The chief thing, however, and 
the only direct preparation for Philosophy is Ilusic. 
The ultimate aim of all musical education is that chil- 
dren growing up in a healthy moral atmosphere should 
get a taste for all that is good and noble, and accustom 


380 A~m E. 

beuEclile, loc. cit. pp. 8-20, 
points oat ail that u stricUf grain' 
natical in Plato, besides tbese pbi* 
lolorical discpsaoiis: some points 
are borrorred fmm bis ptedecessoia, 
ctheis are Platons orrn. Axoong 
them are the distinction of Sro/ia 
and myn (Soph. 259 E; 201 ; 

y. snpr. note 102 ; Tbeet 206 D : 
Crat. 399 B;^^5 A; 431 B, and 
passim: cf. Endemns ap. Simp!. 
Hrs. 21 b. BdDScble points out 
that the is not merely flie 
■verb in the sense o* Time, hut eveiy 
denotation of the predicate; loc. 


cit. p. 8 sq.; so Classen, loc. cit-p. 
45 so,): the concept of ivunjii^ 
(Parm. 131 A; Ph«do, 103 B, et 
sffif ins) ; the division of tbe letters: 
into Vowels, K 3 Bnvowels,andMiites 
fPhileb. 18 U sq. ; Crat. 4S4 C; cf. 
Theat. 203 B;; Xnmbcr ;Sopb. 
237 E) ; Tenses of the Verb fPann. 
151 E-155 D; 141 D,aliM) j 
tive and Passive (Soph. 219 B; 
Phil. 26 E). 

V. sopra, 193 sq. 

^ Bep. li. 376 E sqq., and spe_- 
cial^ iii- 410 cf. Tim. 8^ 
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tliciuselves to practise Musical education must 

result in love of beauty, 'wbicli is in its nature pure and 
undisturbed by sensuous admixture.'® * (Here, also, Eros 
is tbo beginning of iiliilosopliy.) This education, how- 
ever, is as yet without intelligence (Xdyoc)} a thing of 
mere habit its fruit is at first ordinary virtue, guided 
by Right Opinion ; not philosophic virtue, ruled by scien- 
tific Knowledge.'®® To attain this, scientific education 
must be added to musical. But the highest object of 
science is the Idea of the Good ; and the inclination of 
the spirit to this Idea is its highest prablem. The turn- 
ing towards true existence is in the beginning as xiainful 
to the spiritual eye as the vision of full sunlight to one 
who has lived all his life in a dark cavern. On the other 
hand, he who is accustomed to the contemplation of 
Being will at first only groj»e about uncertainly in the 
twilight of the world of x>hcnomena, and so for a 
while axDipear to those who inhabit it as an ignorant 
and incapable person. The inference is, not that 
this turning to perfect truth should be unattempted, 
but only that it should be accomplished by natm'al 
gradations.'®' These stages or stexis are formed, by all 
the sciences, which, pointing out the inherence of 


i!B iV Survep iv iyuiv^ rbvtp ol- 
KoOpres at ptoi&irb iraprbt di^ebQvrat, 
oirbOep &p airois Avb tCjp koKup 
ipyup 4 vpbs 6^ip il vpbs dxvfy' 
vpoirpd\n, &<nrep alfpa ^powa dwb 
XpiprTiop tSttup byleiap, koX eidbs 
iK vtuSlap TMPBdvg els d/iotbrtird re 
Kal ^itdop Kttl ^vit^MOplav rip Ktibv 
X 67 U iyowa. hep. iii. 401 0. 

Rep. 402 D sqij.; 403 C;. Set 
8 j irou rebevT^p r& pmia-ucb, els rb, 


TOP raXoD IpuriKd. 

^® _CF. note 133; Ron. iii. 402 
A ; vii. 522 A (musical caucatinn is 
tOen iraiSedovtra . . . o6k iviarij/tijp 
irapaSiSoDa’a . . . fidOji/ui oiSip ^ ip 
oCrp). 

Cf. Sjmp. 202 A, and supra, 
p. 175 sq. 

Rop. vi. 604 E sqq. ; to. 614 
A-519 B; cF. Thetat. 173 C sq.; 
175 B sq. 
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tliojight even in tie sensuous- form, at tie same time 
inrluce consciousness of tie inadequacy and contradio-' 
lorincss of tie sensuous Perception. Tie matiematical 
sciences, e.g, (including Mecianics, Astronomy, and 
Acoustics), are a middle term betvreen the ordinaiy 
Perception or Opinion attaching to Sense, and pure 
sciences, just as their object, according to Plato, stands 
midway between tie Idea and the Phenomenon. They 
are distinguished from Opinion, as being occupied with 
the Essence of things, with the common and invariable 
basis which underlies the plurality of different and con- 
tradictory perceptions. And they are distinguished from 
science in the narrower acceptation, as making known 
the Idea, not purely in itself, but in the objects of 
Sense ; they arc therefore still fettered to cextain dog- 
matic premises, instead of dialectically accounting 
for these, and thus cancelling them in the first prin- 
ciple of all, itself without presupposition.*®* If, how- 
ever, the mathematical sciences are to be of any real 
use, they must be treated in some other than the usual 
manner. Instead of being pursued only for prac- 
tical ends, and in their application to the corporeal, 
the transition from iSense to Thought must he upheld 
as their proper aim j the pure contemplation of num- 
ber, magnitude, and the like, must he made their 
main object; in a word, they must be used philoso- 
phically and not empirically.*®® In that case they 


Pep. \i. 510 B sq.; rii, 523 
A-5SS ; and Sjrmp. 210 C sq- ; 
211 C. 

, 159 Pep. vii. 525 "B sqq. ; 527 A ; 
529, 531 B ; Pliileb. 60 I) sq. (v. 


snbt. note 16S), 62 A ; 

13; Pbade, 100 B eqq. On II*to 
as a matlicmatidBn, r. tity 1 1. 
357. 
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nocessarily load to Dialectic, wliicli, as the highest, ajul 
best of sciences, forms the coping stone of all the. rest-; 
which alone comprehends all other sciences, and teaches 
their right application.*'® 

In the whole of this exiwsition, the unity and internal 
relation of the theoretical and practical, the two consti- 
tuent parts which together form the essence of Pl»ilo- 
sophy, are set forth with more than usual decision. 
Elsewhere Philosophy is viewed, now ns Eros, now as 
Dialectic: here it is most positively atlinncd, that while 
mere love of beauty is inadequate without .scientific 
culture, scientific culture is impossible without love of 
beauty: they arc mutually related ns difierent stage.s 
of one process. Philosophic love consummatc.s itself 
in scientific contemplation.*^* Science, on the other 
hand, is not a mere conccim of the intellect, bnt is 
also practical in its nature, occupied not with the ex- 
ternal accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and tho whole man, to the 
Ideal.*^' As they are one in principle,**’ they ulti- 


V. notes 72 and 159. 

V. supra, p. 69 sq. and Symp. 
209 Esq.; vrlicTetbccontcnplntion 
of the pare Idea is disenssed as tho 
completion of the Art of Love. 

Sep. vii. 518 B : (8el 8ij ifitSs 
vojilaai) riiv vatSttav oix of'U' rtnt 
^ira 7 Y 6 XX 6 juero£ ^a<rtv eTyai raia&niy 
leal elrai. 0 airt vov o6k ippi/a^s 
'ey Tj irtffnj/itit tr^eTt eyri- 

6i»ai, pCov TvifiKoit i^tOaT^oii Sijfiy 
ivTtOiPTes .,,6 Si ye Xfryos . . . <n)- 
ftalyei, rwinjy rijil iyovaap iKderov 
SihnfitP iy rp }/ivxS ml ri Spyaypy, 
^ Ka.Tafim>0Ayei licaoros, pipy ei 
p nna lAi Svyarhy dXXur ^ ^iy 


SKtf Tip ecSfiart (rrpf^cip vpit rft 
^aviy^iK tpD oKoriSSavr, offrw fiV 
8Xp rp ^vxviKTPvytyypMiypv vtpi- 
irrpeirr^op cTrai, Tut cb' eh rb tv xal 
TOP Syrp? rb ^ai'drarpy Svrar^ 
yiytp-ai Ayoax^aDai Ocuft/ni • roPro 
8’ etycU tpapev riyaOby. Tiic pm. 
hlero is not e/ia-oi^ac a6r^ rb Spfy, 
dXX* lbs 8;i^om piy airb, o6k ipOOs 
Si rerpaimiyip p6Si /JXdrom of 
ISet, ToOro SiapiiyjitybaaffOai. 533 
C ; ^ SiabcKTti^ piOt^Pt pivif ralfrp 
iropederat tAs intpOiaen iyaippwn 
iir'abT^y rify ipx^v tya jSejSaict'irprat, 
Kal T^ 8m iy ppp^bpip papfiapiKip 
rm Tb Tpj ^ux^t ippa. KPLripupvy- 
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mately coincide in tlieir working 'land manifestation. 
In the Symposium/^^ the pain of the philosophic new 
birth is represented as an effect of philosophic love ; 
here it appears as a consequence of the dialectical as- 
cent to the Idea. In the Phsedrns, philosophic love 
is described as a fiuvftt ; in this place the same is vir- 
tually said of close attention to Dialectic; Dialectic 
at first causes unfitness for the afiairs of practical 
life: and it is the very essence of /«awa, that to 
the eye daszled with the vision of the Ideal finite 
associations and relations should disappear.^^® Prac- 
tice and theory are thus absolutely conjoined. He 
alone is capable of philosophic cognition who has 
early learned the renunciation of things sensuous ; con- 
versely in the Republic (x. Oil D), Philosophy appears 
as the raising of the whole man out of the ocean of 
sense, as the scraping off of the shells and weeds that 
have overgrown the soul; and in the Phsedo (64 
sq.), as the complete liberation from the dominion of 
the body — the death of the inner man : thought being 
set forth as the means of this liberation, since by it we 
rise above sensible impressions. In Philosophy, then, 
there is no longer any opposition of theory and prac- 
tice, and the difierent lands of theoretic activity 
unite into a whole. All the various fijrms of knowledge 
— Perception, Opinion, intelligent Reflection — are but 


lUvw l\Ka koI &vi.yei &m, nirthropologj') is essentially nofWng 

eweplffoit Kal ffu/ivrepiayuymt »>»’ reminiscence of the idea; ano 
fUinj ats MfSBoftev 7ix*'«*** 
ibid. 614 A sq.; 517 B; Theset. 

175 13 sq.; Sopti. 254 A. 

Science, according to Plato 
(as Trill be siioirn later on in the 


Uliv w — — 

Eros (cf. supra) is tbe same. 
i« 216 Esqq.; v. Part 1 . 163. 
i® Cf. supra, p. 191. 
Cf.Kep.VH. 519 A sq. 


vmi.ofiopnr -i.s’ a wuou:. 
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stages of philosophic or roasoiunl KnowliMlg.'.**' 'rii.-y 
stand to this last, therefore, in a tlouhle relation.^ On 
the one hand, they nwst ho transcended if true Kmnv- 
Icdgo is to 1)0 attained, lie who would h.-hnld the 
absolutely real must free himself from the l>od\ ; he 
must renounce the senses, which draw us away from 


Arislollc, He An. i. 2. laj 1*. 
22, lUus gives l*lalo*8 enumeration 
of tVio singes of limorctic conreions* 
ness : (nXiruv) roPr ;iiv t4 tv, iff 
Si TO. SiV)* novoxiHt 
ip' iiv Si TOp /nr/Soo d/ntf/Ar 
(triad) oifav, afir0ij0ii> 3^ tSp roP 
trrtptoS (four). For furtlici* dc» 
tails on tlic nnssago, v. clini*. 7, 
note 103, nna my I'lat. Si. *.*27 
sq, So in llio dinlngtws, l‘crccjv 
lion and Opinion, or \\nvisngcinonl, 
are assigned to tito nnscicnlitic 
conscionsness, directed towards the 
phenomenni world (\'. supra, p. 70 
sq.) ; and (lie ivtorripu are noticed 
(Symp. 210 C; Thil. 60 «; cf. 
llep. ix. 5S5 C) ns the next pre- 
liminarr stage of pure thought, 
or Dialectic: the highest stage is 
enUed I'oPi (Tim. 51 D), and invt 
Kat ^pSir^att (Fliil. loc. cit.). In 
Sjmp. 210 C, 211 C, it appears ns 
iirurT^fa) or hut Flnto 

dnvws a clear dislinclion hetween 
the one dn-wriffM], directed towards 
the pure Idea, and the other im- 
or%iai, which are merely prepa- 
rntoiy to it. Tho most exact 
correspondence with Aristotle’s ex- 
position is found in the Timte- 
iis, 37 B: S6£ai and wlorcis arc 
there assigned to the Sensuous and 
Mutable (wtercs is used alone, 29 
C), while vovs and ivunr^tui (dX^ 
9eia, 29 0) belong to the Intelli- 
^ble nnd Immutable. Bep. vi. 
509 p sq. 5 vii. 533 E sq. is only a 
partial deviation from this: 


crijiiq tlnre rtands fin-t (rtfi or 
r^qeit are Mmiv.rh n**. , Pi-lifia 
Focond, riffTi* tliinl, rfnoela fniitlh. 
'IV iirrt tw», dr.ilmg with th<> In- 
vl'ililo, arc r.nnhinrd himI't iIi'' 
name of i-Aijeit: t1i<' two oihr;*, 
ilralini: with tli'* Vi*-?!*!**, nnd''r ih" 
name of 545«. I’lato hiin‘''lf t''ll« 
us that «rier!;t«i} !»■ r-* is ih" ranx' 
as j-oPt t‘l> ewh* re (ns in Symp. h-r. 
cit. and I’hasdo, ‘2t7 t\*. Aidrcja 
rorrc’spnnds to lh<* .\ristolr-Hati « rt- 
enjftq, na is rlrarlv slinwn by 
llcp.r)33I); .MnBF'iq.; .Ml IlFfj. 
There i« a confusion hero bet wren 
tlie division rbewlicrr given of 
Knowledge isiseii on Opinion and 
nnnther division, not so important 
from I’InluV point of view— vide 
note 1-1. By oicii'Oia nr /rieTijjtq 
Plato means (as Br.andis observes) 
exclusively muthematical pcicnce. 
This is cxpres»ly stated, lien. \-i. 
510 B Si].; .Mi tl sq., and is a 
natural cunscqucncc of his doe- 
trines: mathematical laws arc to 
Iiim^ (vide suiter) the sole me- 
diating elements net ween Idea and 
riicnomcnon ; nnd therefore only a 
knowledge of these laws can me- 
iUnto between Opinion or Envisage- 
ment nnd tho science of the Idea. 
In enumerations liko tho above 
Plato allows himself considcrnhlo 
laxity, ns may be seen from tho 
Philebus, CO B, besides the places 
already quoted. Tho terminology 
IB n matter of indiOcrcncc. Itop 
vii. 633 D. 
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puro contemplation, and intervene darlclinghet^eentii^ 
spirit and truth ;•«- he must turn his eves a’;vaT from 
shadows and direct them to true Being.* » must rise 
from the irrational Envisagement to Season:*''^ hemusr 
remember that eres and ears were given us. not that 
we might revel in sensuous sights and souni. hut to 
lead us. through the perception of the heavenlv mo- 
tions and of audible harmonv, to order and harmonv 
in the soul's movements.*'* We must not stop short at 
conditioned, mathematical thought, which makes use of 
certain presuppositions, but does not analvse them.*'- 
Bnt. on the other hand, the sensuous Phenomenon is at 
any rate a copy of the Idea, and thus serves to awaken 
in us the recollection of the Idea Eight Opinion is 
only distinguished from Knowledge by the want of dia- 
lectic establishment.*®^ The mathematical sciences, 
too, are, in Plato’s view, the most direct end indispen- 
sable preliminaries of Dialectic ; for they represent in 
sensible form the concepts which the philosopher con- 
templated in their purity.*®® It is therefore one and 
the same matter with which the different inteilec- 
tual activities have to do, only that this matter is 
not apprehended Iw all as equally perfect and unal- 
loved. That which is true in the sensuous Perception, 
iu Opinion and in reSective Thought, is included in. 


m PcsJo, C5 A-C7 B: 67 D: 
n*p. vii. 532 A. 

» Eep.TiL514&q. 

Tita. 23 A ; 51 D so. ; cf. 
FUprs. 174. 

131 Tim. 47 A sq. 

1® Eep. Ti. 510 B s|. : tH. 533 
C : cf. inie 72, n. 215 so. 

1-1 Fhs^.259l>£^.J STajp.210 


A : Pcsed't, 75 A so, 



SeSC: L&vs,x. 
1=5 Cf p. 215 so. 
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Philosopliy as pare tliouglit : tlio Idea is tlierc grasped 
whole and entire, its confused and partial appropriation 
having ah'eady given to tlie lower forms of knowledge 
an import, and a relative share in truth.”® Philosophy 
is consequently not one science among others, hut 
Science absolutely, the only adequate manner of know- 
ing; and all the particular sciences'®^ must fall under 
this, so soon as they are rightly treated. They thus 
belong to the propaedeutic of Philosophy,”® and find in 
Dialectic their end ; and they are worthless in propor- 
tion and as long as they are withheld from tho uso of 
the dialectician.”® Nay, even the handicraft arts — con- 


KK As \rill 1)0 proved in tbo fol- 
lowing sections. 

w Confinod, liowovor, in Plato, 
ns we hovQ scon, to tlio mathema- 
tical branches. 

Pop. ni. 52S B: tho guar- 
dians arc to ho admonished, ^o- 
yurriK^iv livai Kal ivOdvrecOai 
nil ISiuTiKQf, dXV ftp Oiavriis 

rQv d/itd/xwp d^ixuPrac rp 

vo^m ttArf ‘ they aro (52D U) no 
longer ipard ^ dwrdiri&piaTa 
dpid/uodt vpoTelveaOai, but rd {p 
iffoy re Ixainoy wSp woptI xal odS^ 
(rpuxpip iuultipov, fiSpidv re dp 
iavT^ odSdp. Astronomy rightly 
studied is to nso the courso of tiio 
stara (529 G sq.) only as an 
example tQv dXijnPWP, At rb 6v 
rdxos Kal ii oiaa PpaSvriis dp t 0 
HKijOiv^ Kal vSffi TMs iiKiiOtffi 
axjauuTi ^topds T6 irpbs dXXijXc ^dpe* 
Tu Kttl rd IvbvTa ^dp«. Phileb. 5G 
D : ot pip ydp irov pwdSas dpUrovs 
KaTopiBpoUpToi T&p vepl AptOpbp, 
oTop arpariireSa bdo Kal /3oDs Sdo 
xal Sio rd apiKpbrara 4 xalrdwctp- 
Twp ^piyurra' ei 8' odx Sp wore 
adroTs trupaKoXovOijireiap, el uii 


popdSa /lopdSos iKdarrit t&p pvplup 
p.ilbtplap dW-ijP fiXX)}t Sia^dpovordp 
rtt Stim— and tho mnthomaticnl 
sciences thus treated nro at irepl 

r^p TUP bpTmdHKotro^obpTUPbpp.'^p. 

Ibid. 57 C. Por furthor dotatis, v. 
snpra. 

Bop. vii. 53-1 E; ip' oSp Soiree 
ool Smircp OpiyKbs (coping stono) 
to7s paO^paaiP i) SiaXeirriKi; ipup 
iirdpta KeitrOai, x.t.X. Ibid. 531 U: 
o1)iai 8d 7 * ^p 8^ d 7 £), sal ^ rodrup 
Trdprwp dip bieXTjXiOapep piOobos ddp 
pip ivl riip dXXi)Xup xotpuptap d0{- 
mfrai Kal (uyydpetap, xal {vXXo- 
yuriff ravra, ^ derrip dXX^Xwr olxeia, 
^dpeip T( adrwp elt & /SovXdjueOa rijp 
irpayparelap xal oix dpdpqra wopef- 
ffOai, el Si pii dpbPijTa. Cf. note 75. 
Ribbing's idea that Plato hero 
' identities ’ mathematics with Dia- 
loctic, is, I think, snl&cicntly dis- 
proved by foregoing remarks. Ma- 
thematics with him are onlv a 

{ ireliminary to Dialectao, not Dia- 
i-ctic itself: they have to do with 
similar subjects— number, magni- 
tude, motion, &c.— hut are dilferen- 
tiated by tho method of procedure. 
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temptuoTisly as the Republic repudiates them,'®* and 
however little worth Plato in reality allowed to them— 
even they, by virtue of their relative share in truth else- 
where conceded, belong likemse to the first stao-es of 
Philosophy.'®' ° 

Philosophy is therefore, in a word, the focus which 
unites all the scattered rays of truth in human opinion 
and action;'*® it is the absolute consummation of the 
spiritual life generally, the royal art- sought in the 
Kuthydcmus'®* by Socrates, in which making or pro- 
ducing, and knowledge of the use of that which is 
made, coincide. 

Plato is, however, quite aware that Philosophy is 
never fully and perfectly represented in actuality. As 
early as the Phmdrus we find him desiring that no man 
shall be called wise, but only at most a lover of wisdom, 
for God alone is wise.'®* »So in the Parmenides (134 C) 
he declares that God alone has perfect knowledge : and 
on that ground he claims for men, in a celebrated 
passage of the Theaetetus (170 not divinity, but 
only the greatest possible likeness to God. Still less 
does it appear to him conceivable that the soul in this 
earthly life, among the incessantly disturbing influ- 
ences of the body, should attain tho pure intuition of 
trath : '®® even the endeavour for wisdom or the philo- 
sophic impulse, he derives not merely from the inclina- 


1® Vii. 622 B; vi. D. 
jra Syinp. 209 A; Pliileb. 65 C 
6qq. : of. Biller, Geseb. d. Phil. il. 
5237- 

' 1“ Of. Bcp. V, 478 B ; riv i>A6- 

^ifyfoiixv itriOv/t'nTijv 
eJmi T§J /Uy rtjs S* oO, AXTA 


iriffTis. 

IS3 289B; 291B. 
i« 278 D: cf. Sjrmp. 203 E: 
OeCsv odStls o6S’ iviOv/tti 

ffoMs yepiff0ai‘ (<m ydp. 
w* Piin!do,.C6 B sqq. 
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tion of man towards wisdom, but also from llic focliup 
of ignorance:”® and ho confesses Hint Ihc higlwsf 
object of knowledge, the Good or God, is only 1o bo 
amved at with difficulty, and only lo bo behold nt sii'.-- 
cially favourable moments.”' Vet it by no means fol- 
lows from this that what ho himself calls IMnlosophy is 
to him but an impracticable ideal — Ihnl he givos (o 
the Divino science alone that high significance and un- 
bounded range, and regards human science, on iho con- 
trary, ns a manner of mental life, side by side with 
other activities equally good and useful. It. is assur- 
edly human science developing itself, by a long s»rii's 
of means, out of the philosophic impulse, to wliich in 
the Symposium and Republic ho assigns so lofty a 
place; for the engendering of which ho gives detailrd 
directions; on W’hich lie grounds the whole organism of 
his state ; without which, as n ruling power, ho .«fees no 
period to human misery. The philosophic sobriety and 
moderation of our own times, thankful for any crumbs 
that may bo left for thought — was unknown lo Plato. 
To him Philosophy is the totality of all mental activi- 
ties in their completed development, tho only adequate 
realization of reasonable human nature, tho (picen 
whom all other realms must serve, and of whom nlono 
they hold in fief their allotted share of truth. 'Whclher 
or not this view is well founded, whether Plato con- 
ceives the idea of Philosophy with sufficient clearness, 
whether he does not over-estimato tho compass of 
human intellectual powers, or rightly determines tho 

™ V. supra, pp. 192, 193. 

w Rep. vi. SOG E; vii. 517 B; Tim. 28 0 ; PlmMlr. 2.J8 A. 
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relation of spiritual actirities and tlie limits or the dif- 
ferent- spheres of life — this is not the place to enquire. 

For the further development of the Platonic ^stem. 
we distinoruish*. in accordance Trith the foreaoinsr oh- 
serrations — DiaUctic, or the doctrine of the Idea — 
Physics, or the doctrine of the Phenomenon of the Idea 
in nature — Ethics, or the doctrine of its representation 
in human action. The question as to the relation of 
the Platonic Philosophy to EeKgion and Art will after- 
wards he supplementarily considered. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

DIALEG*nCj OR THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 

According to Plato, the specific and primary subject- 
matter of Philosophy consists, as already shown, in 
Ideas ; for they alone contain true Being, the Essence of 
things. The enquiry into Ideas, which is Dialectic in 
the narrower sense, must therefore come first in tlie 
construction of his system; on that foundation only 
can a philosophic view of natm‘e and of human life be 
built up. This enquiry is threefold: (1) Concerning 
the derivation of Ideas ; (2) their Universal Concept j 
and (3) their expansion into an organised Plurality, a 
World of Ideas. 

I. Tlie UstMishmmt of the Doi^rvm of Ideas . — 
The theory of Ideas is primarily connected with the 
Socratic-Platonic theory of the nature of Emowledge. 
Concepts alone guarantee true Knowledge. But in the 
same proportion that truth belongs to our opinions 
(for Plato, like other philosophers, starts with this 
assumption ^), reality must belong to their object, and 

^ Parmenides had already said impossible (ib. 905, 3,_ 4). Simi- 
that Non-being cannot be thought larly the_ so-called Hippocr. De 
or expressed ; that only Being could Arte, c. ii. b. i. 7 Kiihn : r& iih> 
be tnought (see toI. i. 470, 1). ibtrra del hparal re Kal yiv&itKerai, 
This tenet xma frequently taken rA Si /lij iSpra oSre oparai otfre 
advantage of the Sophists, in yiPfSffKerai. 

■order to prove that false opinion is 

Q 
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vice versa. That which may bo known is, that which 
cannot be known is not. In the same measure that a 
thing exists, it is also knowable. Absolute Being is 
therefore absolutely knowable; absolute Non-being, 
absolutely unknowable ; * that which, uniting in itself 
Being and Non-being, . lies m the imdst between the a^ 
rolutely real and the absolutely unreal, — must have a 
kind of knowledge corresponding to it, intermediate 
between Knowledge and Ignorance ; it is not the pro- 
vince of Knowledge but of Op inion.^ As certainly, 
therefore, as Knowledge is something other than Opi- 
nion,^ so must also the object of Knowledge be other 
than that of Opinion : the former is an unconditioned 
reality; the latter a something to which Being and 
Non-being equally belong. If Opinion refers to the 
Material, our concepts can only refer to that which 
is Immaterial; and to this alone can a full and true 
existence be attributed.® Plato thus expressly de- 


^ Wo sliall find tliis later on in 
llie case of matter. 

^ Itep. T. 476 E sq. ; vi. 511 E. 
Cf. snpra, p. 175 sq. Hato clearly 
expresses his agreement 'with the 
iundamcntal position that it is 
impossible to conceive Non-being 
(loc. cit. 478 1): 2/)’ oSi' rb fiii iv 
iSbvarw nal St^dffcu rb 
fii} tv ; ivvbei Si’ obx ^ So^diiav M 
tI ^ipei Ti/v Sb^av] ^ dtbv re aS 
So(dtetv Miff So^di’eiv 8^ /ii/Siv ; &o. 
Similarly Thesst. 188 Usqq. (cf. 
Parm. 132 B, 142 A, 164 A), and 
his attack on the sophirtical con- 
dusion just mentioned is not di- 
rected against the major proposi- 
tion : he allows that there can 
be no notion of Non-being, bat 
denies that error is the notion 


of Non-being as snoh. Ho ro.'erB 
error to the notion of relative 
Non-being or Other-being — to the 
confusion and incorrect association 
of notions, ^emt. 189 B sq. ; 
Soph. 261 A sq.: further details 
subter. 

* Cf. note 147, and n. 170 sqq. • 

® Bep. V. 477 B : Sp’ oSv Myo/tiv 
n Sb^ttv elvai] II«Ss ybp w^pw 
dXKilv obvafuv brurr^iis ^ ‘rip' “»• 
rbv', 'AiAriv. ’Ew’ mp ipa. riraK- 

Toi SS^a Kal iir’ dKKv iicurHm, 
Karb, i^v SXkijv Sdvaptv iicaripa Tflr 
a^r^r. Owrw. o6kovv imm^V 
cirt tvn vi^vKC yvQvac dif 
rb tv: opinion, on the other nnnil 
(478 D), belongs to something 
which being at the same time ex- 
istent and non-existent, is between 
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signates the disfcmofcjoD betwe en Knowledge and Bight 
Opi nion) as the point on which onr decision concern- 
ing the reality of Ideas depends. If they are iden- 
tical, we can only assume the existence of the Cor- 
poreal; but if they are different, we must ascribe to 
I^as, wliich are underiyed, unchangeable and im- 
peri shable,- :— apprehended not by the senses but by 
reason alone, — an absolute and independent existence." 
The reality of Ideas seems to him the direct and in- 
evitable consequence of the Socratic philosophy of 
Concepts. Knowledge can only be employed on true 
existence,' on the colomdess, shapeless, immaterial 
Essence which the spirit alone beholds.' If there is any 
Knowledge at all, tliere must also be a fixed and invari- 
able object of Knowledge, — an object that exists not only 
for us and by reason of us, but in and for itself. Only 
the Invariable can be known. We can attribute no qua- 
lity to that which is conceived as constantly changing." 


the elXiKpivQs iv and the vdvruz 
!»} 6p. 

0 Tim. 5t B : the question is : 
ip' iffTt Tt vDp aird iip' iauroO xal 
irdpra vtpl o0rwi 

lead* airk Svra (Kcurra, Ij raOra 
kvep pXivopep, &c. ptiipa iarl to(- 
adrrp^ SXKa Si 

oSk tffTi vttpiravra oiSapi} oSSapOt, 
dWi pdrtiP iKdffTore etml rl ^aptv 
etSoz iKdoTOV voifrhp, t 6 Si odSip dp' 
ijp irXiiv X&yos: this question is not 
to be discussed more fulij in this 
pines ; el Si ns Spos bpurBels piyas 
StA. PpaxieeP tpapelij, rovro pdXtirr' 
iyKUipuSraTov yivoii^ dp, iSSe oSp 
Ti/p y* ip^P aMs rlOepai ipfj^op' 
el pip pods Kal Si^a d\i/ff4^ iarop 
Sioyhrsi, vaPTdreurtp etpai kuB' air A 
TaGra, drafcGirra i>^' ripup tlSi), 


pooipepu pipop ’ ol S’, &s run ^al- 
perai, Sb^a dkiiBijs po9 Sia^pei rb 
pifiip, srdpB' on'S(r’ aS SiA rod otipa- 
Tos oiaBapbpeBa, Beriop /Sefiaibrara. 
S6o Si XeKTiop ieelpu (here follows 
what was quoted, p. 495). robrup 
8S oBrm ixbprup bpo\oyjp-iop tp 
pip e&at rb KarA raOra eTSos fxoi', 
dyipptp'op Kul ip<i\eBpop, oBre els 
iavTO' elirSexbpePOP BXKo dWoBep 
offre abrb els dXKo wot lip, dbparop 
Si Kal dWup dpaloBtjTOP, rovro 8 Sij 
pbijffis etKiixep Swto-jcoweur ’ rb S’ 
bp&pvpw Spoibp re ixelp^ Sebrepop, 
ttloBsjrbp, yepps/rip, sre^opTjpipop del 
yiypbpuepbp re fp riPi rbsrip koI vdXtP 
ieeiBep dsroXibpepop, SS^p per' al- 
aB’^aem srepikiprrbp. 

1 Pbmdr 94.7 P 

« Cmt. 38G D ; 439 C sq. ; Soph. 
Q 2 
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Therefore to deny the reaUty of Ideas is altogether to 
annihilate the possibility of scientific enqniiy.^ TThat 
is hei-e derived from the idea of Knori'ledge/Plato also 
deduces from the contemplation of Being; and. as the 
doctrine of Ideas is, on the one side, a result of the 
Soci-atic philosophy, on the other, it follows from the 
teaching of Heraclitus and the Eleatics. Is Ideas are 
to Opinion in the region of Knowledge, so is true Exist- 
ence to Phenomena. — ^the Immaterial to the IMaterial— 
in the region of Being. The Sensible, then, is a some- 
thing Becoming, but the end of Becoming is Being,^*^ 
The iSensible is manv and divided: but these manv 
things become what they are, only by reason of that 
which is common to them all: and this common ele* 
ment must be distinct from the particulars, nor can any 
notion of it be abstracted from individuals, for these 
never show us that common quality itself, but only an 
imperfect copy.^* Xo individual presents its essence 
purely, but each possesses its own qualities in combma- 
tion with their opposites. The manifold just is also 
nnjnst. — the manifold beautiful, ugly : and so on. This 
totality is therefore to be regarded as a middle-terra 
between Being and Xon-being; pure and full reality 


249 B Eq. : Pbfleb. 58 A. Cf. also 
tbe Tcnsaris, pu 174, on the mn'a- 
bilitv of Bight Opinion and the iro- 
njntal/iiiij cf Kcowledge, and tol. 
i. 602, cn the ctnseqneBces of ihe 
dcctiino of the finx of all ttnogs 
xrbicb are drawn onl in the Cni- 
fylos. ^ 

® Psmea, 1S5 B sq. 

« Phil, oi B: Sb 

fthf ivcKB Tt mi ‘s&na. 


(fTfam $xi v$.eesp0ap> aafarWeeCai 
ttScv, Ss •/Awo' SX>.x^ 

SXKni civics raos Iciynfl htta 
-A’trteSai, ^C'fcsesav tl -ihtea 
deles trexa -^fb/yteEat |i';nrdc^r. 
The dcctriee of Hbi and thepr- 
tial non-esisJeBce of tie sesalle 
■win Vc teccsscd at greater lecsth in 
the tecianing cf Ihe next cbapler. 

« Pams. 332 A: Piado, 74 A 
ejq. 
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can only be C3n33i?cl to the one absolute self-identical 
beanty or justice, exalted above -all opposition and re- 
striction.^ We must distinguish between that which 
ever is and never becomes (Tim. 27 D) and that which 
is ever in process of Becoming and never arrives 
at Being. The one, remaining always self-identical, 
can be apprehended by rational Thought ; — the other, 
arising and passing away, without ever really being, can 
only be the snbject of Opinion and Perception without 
Reason : the former is the prototype, the latter ^e copj^^ 
The contemplation of Natme leads ns to these proto- 
types; for the world is perfect and beautiful, simply 
because it is fashioned after an eternal and unchange- 
able pattern.^® Things can only be rmderstood 1^ us in 
relation to their ultimate aim; their true causes are 
those by means of which they become good and fair ; 
and this they are, becaus e they participate in beauty, 
and goodness itself, in absolute Existe nce.^^ Our moral 
life, too, presupposes moral prototypes, the perception 
of which must guide us, so that our actions may tend 
towards right ends.^® ^ere is, in short, n othing in the 

Sep. V. 479 A sq. ; vH. 524 too, too dl dffiov dffXiardTov: Farm. 
G ; Phisdo,loo. cit. 78 IJ sq.; 103 B. 130 B ; Fbcedo, G5 U ; Bep. v. 476 
. Tim. 28 A-29 A ; 30 C. A, of the Idea of the SUatao, kclMt, 

Cf. the passages of the Flucdu dyaOdo, &i. ; and the highest of all 
and Tirotens (viz. 46 C sq.; 68 £ Ideas to Plato is, as ire shall find, 
and 100 B-E re^ectivelv) to he that of the Good. Still (as Bib- 
noticed later on. ' ^ bing remarks, PI. Ideenl. i. 316 

. ^ Fhiedo, 247 D : 250 B sq., in sq.) we cannot conclude that the 

his sketch of the world of Idea", practical Ideas alone or at anj rate 
Plato oxpresslj particnlaiises the in preference to the others, formed 
aiiii StKcuoaioTi, cu^poadinj, the starting point of the doctrine 
together with the Idea of of Ideas. In the Parmenides (loc. 
beanty ; Themt. 176 £, he ^eaks dt.) and Phredo (78 D ; 101 A 
of the irapaSeCy/tara ip don sqq.), together with or even before 
ioTUTo, TOO nip Belov eidatpopeirrd- the idea of jnsticc, those of simi- 
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^ world which does nob point us to the Idea; nothing 
which has not in the Idea the cause of ife existence, 
and of such perfection tie belongs to it. The dialectical 
exposition of this necessity of the theoiy of Ideas is 
fiticmptod in the Sophist, and more fully in iJio Par- 
menides. 'J'he fii-st jM’ovos, ns against the doctrine of 
till original plurality of Being, from the concept of 
Being itself, that the All, in so far as Being belongs to 
it, is also One; as against Materialism, from the facts 


Ittrity, oqnnlitr, unit)*, phimHty, 
duality, groalncso, &c., ara men- 
110110(1 and from Iho passages 
qiiotou in (ho preceding note wo 
SCO lioiv great was the influonco of 
Plato’s teleology on (lio formation 
of tlio theory of Ideas. It was not 
incroly on tlio basis of a doflnito 
kind of hyjiostnsiscd concepts Hint 
this doctrine nrosc, but from tbo 
nnivcrsnl conviction that in all ex- 
istence and becoming tlio Uicmgbt 
given by its concept was the only 
inic reality. 

243 D, Plato asks those who 
siip|[)oso two original cxislmiccH 
(tho warm and (ho cold and the 
like) : rl wore &pa roOr' ir' 

\iyovrcs kcA 

iKdrepov ctpeu] rt ri ctmt roOro 
iwoKdpufuv ifuov, vdrtpop rplroy 
vapi, T& 860 ^KtTve^ Kal rpla ri ttSp, 
dXX& pi} 860 (n KaO' ip&s riOQpcp; 
(That this is not so is not ex- 
prc 8 ^ 1 y proved, nor had I’lnto any 
need of proof, bccunso tho trijilioity 
of cxistonco diroctly contradicts its 
supposed (Innlity, and tbo existent 
as such is only one, although it is 
a tliircl together with tho two cl^ 
menla.) 08 ydp vou roiir yt 8v<Sv 
Ka’KovPTfS Bdrepop 6v ^calling only 
tho Olio of them aq existing thing, 


aa Parmenides and the Atomists; 
of, i*i;.i. 47t) sq.; l>87 aqq.) ip^tpa 
opoltas etput Xeycre ‘ iryeSip pip yip 
dptporiput (i.o. whotlier wo call 
only (lio one or only the other an 
o.KiBttiig thing) fPfdSX od S 80 cfrqr. 
*A\iiOri Xiyett. 'AXX' ipa rd dpj>u 
^SKcffOe KoXelp 8 p ; 'Itrur. ’AXV, 
a ^Ajaoptp, K&p oBru rd Sdo 
Xiyoir’ ip ffa^irrara (p, ‘O/iOinn 
ttmKM. iiy this explanation tho 
above view seems to mo to bo ner- 
fcctly justified. It might indeed 
bo obioctod (Bonits, I’laf. Stud, 
ii. fil) that tho possibility men- 
tioned by J'lato in the above pas- 
sage — that existence itself is sopa- 
rate from the two elements-— is 
overlooked. This supposition, it is 
true, is not expressly contradicted by 
I’lulo^ apparently fnan the lyasons 
indicated above ; bnt bis design in 
mentioning it can only ho to show 
Ibo nnlenablHly of the assorlion of 
an original duality of cxistonrm in 
any sense that eoiild possiWy ho 
assigned to it. In the ease before 
iw, tliM is done by showing tlie 
contradiction such an assumption 
involi-cB (vis. the necessity of throe 
oxistonis instead of the prosnp- 
ijoBcd two). Tho same aignment 
would apply with equal force 
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of moral and mental conditions, that there must he 
some other Being than that of Sense.^^ The Parmenides 
takes up the question more generally and from a logical 
point of view (Farm. 137), developing both hypo- 
theses, — ‘ the One is ’ and ‘ the One is not ’ — ^in their 
consequences. From the Being of the One, contradic- 
tious arise conditionally ; from the Non-being of the 
. One, absolutely. It is thus proved that without the One 
Being, neither the thought of the One, nor the Being 
of the Many, would be possible : however inadequate 
may be the Eleatic view of the One Being, and however 
necessoiy it may be to rise from this abstract Unity 
excluding Plurality, to the comprehensive Unity of 
the Idea.^^ The proper connection of the Platonic 
doctrine, however, is more clearly marked in other ex- 
positions. 

■ The theory of Ideas, then, is grounded on these two 
main points of view, that, to its author, neither true 
Knowledge nor true Being seems possible without the 
Heality of Ideas. These points of view overlap, and 
are mingled in Plato’s expositions ; for the reason why 
Knowledge is impossible without Ideas is this: that 


ngiiiiut ilic assumption of three, 
lour, or any additional quantity 
wliatsoover, of original elements: 
and vre In'-ve really an indirect 
assertion here of wnat has been 
directly stated in the two other 
cases, that the originally existent, 
qua existent, can only be one. 

ir 246 E sq. ; of. Theiet. 153 
where those who. would allow 
nothing to be real, ^ oB hv Sdeuwat 
iirpli rote ^epoTle \^i<r6ai, wpdfejr 
Si ml yeuiffeis ml vav rb ibparov 


oiK dn-oSex^/aeret in iv oialat /lipet, 
are treated with unqualified con- 
tempt. 

This view of the Parmenides, 
which I first propounded in roy 
Plat. Stud. 159 sqq. and defended 
in the first edition of the present 
work, part i. p. 346 sqq., I cannot 
substantiate with greater detail in 
this place; besides the disserta- 
tions mentioned above, cf. Suremihl 
Genet. Entw. i. 341 sqq. ; Bibbing, 
loc. cit, 221 sqq. 
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sensible cxistxsnce wants permanence and self-consis- 
tency, without wliich Knowledge is nnthinkable. And 
that tlio material phenomenon has no true Being is 
proved by the impossibility of knowing it ideally. 
Tho samo conclusion is reached by the Platonic proofs 
of tho theory as represented by Aristotle in his work on 
Ideas, so far as we are acquainted with tliat work.®® 
^Phe first of these, the \6yoi Ik twv ijrKrrrjfiwv, coincides 
with tho pi-oof above developed— that all Knowledge 
refers to the permanent, self-identical Ideas. The 
second, ro ti» IttI ttoXXuv, is based on the proposition 
that tho Universal which is in all particulars of the 
same Genus, must itself be distinct from these. The 
third (ro vocTv ri ^Oapivrtav), which is closely connected 
with the second, proves the independent existence of 
Ideas, by the argument thaMhe universal co ncept re- 
mains in the soul even if the phenomenon be destroy^. 
Two other j)roofs, adduced by Alexander, — thot things 
to wliich the same jiredicates belong, must bo copied 
from the same archetype, and that things which are 
like one another con only be so by reason of pnrticipar 
tion in one Universal, — concur with those already 
quoted ii'om Parm. 1 32 and Phssdo 74. The doctrine 
of Ideas therefore is ultimately based upon the con- 
viction that Reality belongs not to the Phenomenon 
witli its self-contradiotoiy divisions and vai’iability, 
but to the Essence of things in its unity and iden- 
tity jliot to the sensibly perceived but to the logically 
thought. 
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The theory being thus derived, we can also see how 
the hypothesis of Ideas connects itself with Plato’s his- 
torical position. Besides his relation to Socrates, Aris- 
totle refers us to the influence of the Heraclitean 
philosophy, and also to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics. ‘These systems,’ he says,®^ ‘were followed 
by the enquiries of Plato, which indeed on most points 
were allied with the Pythagoreans, but in some par- 
ticulars diverged from the Italian philosophy. Prom 
his youth he agreed with Cratylus and the Heracli- 
teans, that all things sensible are in continual flux, 
and that no knowledge of them is possible; and he 
remained true to that doctrine. At the same time, 
however, he embraced the Socratic philosophy, which 
occupied itself with Ethical investigations to the exclu- 
sion of natural science, yet in these sought out the ' 
universal and applied itself primarily to determination 
of concepts ; and so Plato came to the conclusion that 
this procedure must refer to something difierent from 
Sense, for sensible things cannot be universally defined, 
being always liable to change. These classes of ex- 
istence, then, he called Ideas ; c^ceming sensible thingi^ 
he maio^ned that they subsist side by side with IdeaSj 
and are named after them, for the Manifold which 
bears like name with the Ideas is such by virtue of par- 
ticipation in the Ideas. This last definition is only a dif- 
ferent expression of the Pythagorean tenet, that things 
are the copies of numbers.’ ‘ Moreover,’ continues Aris- 
totle at the conclusion of the chapter, ‘ he assigns re- 
spectively to his two elements, — ^to the One and to 

^ ^ Metapli. i. 6, Le^nn. Cf. xiii. 9 ; 1086 a. 35 sqq. 
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Matter,' — tiiG causes of good and evil ; in which he was 
anticipated by some of the earlier philosophers, as 
Kmpedocles and Anaxagoras.’ This passage sums up 
nearly all the elements from which the Platonic theoiy 
of Ideas was historically developed ; the Eleatics and 
^rogarians might, howevei*, have been more expressly 
mentioned. The Socratic demand for conceptual know- 
ledge unmistakably fonns the starting point of the 
theory j- but Plato, by the utilization of all that the 
earlier philosophy offered, and in the direction which it 
traced out for him, enlarged this ground ; ^ greatness, 
indeed, consists in his having been able to draw forth 
the result of the whole previous development, and 
shape from the given elements an entirely new crea- 
tion. tSocrates had declared that all true knowledge 
must rest upon right concepts : he had recognised in 
this conceptual knowledge the rule of all action ; he had 
sho^vn that Nature herself could only bo explained by 
the concept of an End. Plato follows him in these con- 
victions, and combines witli them what earlier philoso- 
phers — Parmenides and Heraclitus, Empedocles and 
Democritus — ^liad taught on the uncertainly of the 
senses, and on the diffei’ence of rational Cognition 
from Opinion together with Anaxagoras’ doctrines 
of the world-forming mind, and the intelligent dis- 
position of all tilings.** With those older philo- 


» See atwve, p. 170 sqq, wiib 
which compare vol. i. p. 476 eq. ; conclosione be drew from 
G8S 80 • G51 ■ 741 ea. ihe saae time how ho r^tcu 

in ■3..’.^ «_l ^ 11 * M Ti the absence of its iuriber deveJop* 

ment in Anafflgoras. 


sq. ; voi ; eq. „ 

Plato himself, X^Medo, 97 B 
sq. (vide vol. i. 811) } Riilco. 28 C, 
sqq., tells- us what importance he 
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sopliei's, their view of knowledge was only a consequence 
of their metaphysics; Plato, on the contrary, reduces 
Socrates’ principles on scimitific method to the meta- 
physical ideas they presuppose. He asks, How is the 
Ileal to he conceived by us, if only reasoning thought 
assures a true cognition of the Beal? To this ques- 
tion Parmenides had already replied ; The one eternal 
invariable Essence can alone be regarded as the Beal. 
And a similar answer was given by Plato’s fellow- 
disciple Eudides, who may possibly have anticipated 
Plato in the formation of his system.^ Plato was 
drawn to such a view by several influences. In 
the first place, it seemed to him a direct result 
of the Socratic theory of conceptual knowledge that 
something real should coiTespond to our concepts, 
and that this should excel all else in reality as far 
as science excels all other ways of knowing in 
truth.®* Similarly it became clear that the object 
of our thought must not be sought in the pheno- 
menon.®® This, however, ensued still more definitely 
from the Heraclitean doctrines of the flux of all things ; 
for the permanent element, to which our ideas relate, 
could not lie in the sphere of unconditional change.®^ 
The Eleatic arguments against Plurality and Mutation 
were at any rate so far acknowledged by Plato that he 
excluded from true Being that unregulated movement 
and unlimited Multiplicity — ^not comprehended in the 
unity of the Idea, not co-articulated according to fixed 
differences of kind — ^which the world of Sense appeared 

« Vide Part i. p. 218 sq. “ Ibid. p. 226. 

Vide supra, p. 225 sq. ® Ibid. p. 228. 
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to him to offer.®® And Parmenides, having aheady, 
on these grounds, denied to Being all sensible pro’ 
perties, and the Pythagoreans having, in their mim- 
bers, declared that which is not palpable to the senses 
to be the Essence of things ®®--Plato may have been 
all the more inclined to maintain the same of the Im- 
material which forms the subject matter of our con- 
cepts. Nor, lastly, must we estimate too lightly the 
influence of that aesthetic view of tli^world which \ras 
always uppermost in PIato\s artistic spirit. As the 
Greek everywhere loves clear limitation, firmly out- 
lined foms, definiteness, visibility, as in Ms mythology 
he places before us the whole contents of moral and 
natural life embodied in plastic shapes, — so does Plato 
feel the necessity of translating the matter of his. 
thought out of the abstract form of the concept 
into the concrete form of an ideal vision. It does not 
satisfy him that our reason should distinguish the quali- 
fying realities embodied in things, — that wc should 
separate them from the connection in which we per- 
ceive them; they must also exist in themselves apart 
from this inter-connection; they must condense into 
independent essences, concepts must become Ideas. The 
doctrine of Ideas tlius appears as a truly Gree k creation. 


Vide loc. cit. and note 92. 
J'urtbcr details Trill be given in 
the paragraph on Matter. 

^ We shall find an o|$ortnnitj 
later on to retnm to the importance 
attached lijr ^ato to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines of nnmbers. -^s- 
totle’s statement, Metaph. i. 6 
heginn. that Plato had in most 
points adhered to the Pythago- 


reans, goes too far. Aselemas (ad 
loc. Metaph.) corrects Aristotle, 
httt is also mistaken in his asser- 
tion that ‘ he on^t to hare said in 
all points, for Plato was a the* 
roB^ Pythagorean.’ The same 
statement was made in 

the Nea-Jfytbogorean and ^co- 
PJatonic senools. 
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and, more particularly, as a fruit of tliat ntn'mi be- 
tween tbe Socratic and pre-Socratic pliilosopby, wliicb 
was accomplished in Plato’s comprehensive mind. The 
Ideas are the Socratic concepts, elevated from rules of 
knowledge into metaphysical principles, and applied to 
the speculations of natiural philosophy concerning the 
essence and grounds of Existence.*® 

■ II. Tlic Concept of Ideas. — ^If, then, we would be 
clear as to the general concept and nature of Ideas, 
it primarily follows from the preceding discussion 
that they are that which, as unconditioned Eeality, 
is unaffected by the change and partial non-being of 
the phenomenon, and, as uniform and self-identical, is 
untouched by the multiplicily and contradictions of con- 
crete existence.®^ Plato takes for this permanent and 


™ Further particulars on the 
relation of the doctrine of Ideas to 
earlier philosophic ilienries will he 
given presentlv. Schleicmiacher, 
Gesch. d. Phil. 104, eomhats the 
above-mentioned ^ Aristotelian ex- 
planation, and wishes to refer the 
Ideas to a combination between 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras — ^to n 
remodelling of the doctrine of 
homoeomenes. The theorv is en- 
tirely without historical justifica- 
tion. Herbart, more correctly (in 
his treatise, which will still repay 

S ernsal, Ue Flat. Systematis fun- 
amento, Werhe, xii. 63 sq.), secs 
in the doctrine of Ideas a combina- 
tion of Eleatic and Heraclitean 
elements, but leaves entirely out 
of account the main point, viz. 
the Socratic conceptual philoso- 
phy. The formula in which ho 
sums up the gist of his view: 
Divide fferacliti yiyectv 


Farmenidis; hahehit ideas Platonis 
(ibr which — ^in spite of Ueberwe-gj 
iJnters. plat, Senr. 40 — ^we could 
just as well say conversely : divide 
oiirlay Farmenidis, &c.}, is better 
adapted to the Atomistic doctrine 
than to that of Ideas : vide vol. i. 
687 sqq. 

^ In the first reference Plato 
calls the Ideas o6vla (Phredr. 247 C; 
Crnt. 386 D ; Fhiedo, 78 D ; Farm. 
135 A) ; dfStos aOala (^m. 37 £} ; 
del Be (ibid. 27 D) ; Syrus Sr, Bvtus 
6yra (Fluedr. 247 C, £; Bcp. x. 
597 D); vavreXOs By (Soph. 248 
£ ; Bep. v. 477 A) ; xard radrd Sr, 
ibaaOrut Sr, del xard radrd ^or 
dKudjTus (Tim. 35 A; 38 A; Fhe^o, 
78 D ; cf. Soph. 248 B) ; the adjec- 
tive airds or aCrd 8 lirrt (Pliiedr. 
247 D ; Thetet. 173 C ; Crat. 389 
V ; Soph. 225 C ; Farm. 130 B; 133 
D ; 134 D ; Phiedo, 65 D sq. ; 78 1); 
100 C; Fhileb. 62 A; Bep. vi. 
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solf-identical element (as the name of Ideas shows*®) 
tlie Universal or Genus— -that which is conceived 
by us in general concepts. This alone it is which 
as early as the Theaetotus appears as the Essence of 
things and the sole object of science:®* with the 


fi07 JJ ; 403 JS; Tim. tA V; is 
nn cquivulcnt term ; cf. Arist. Mc- 
tnpli. iii. 2; 907 b. 8; vii. 16, 
1040 b. 32 ; Etli. Nidi. i. 4; 109G 
b. 34. Other passages may bo 
fimnd Ind. Arislot. 124 b. 52 sqq. 
rarin. 132 C iho Ideas aro do- 
signatod as & ; in Pliilcb. 16 A sq. 
as ^i^dSct or ftopdSet. 

** elSot and iS^a (for which 
/iop4>it is used Phtedo, 103 E ; 104 
D; Philob. 12 C) signify in Plato 
generally any form or sfiapc, espe- 
cially, howovor, species or ^nus 
(for as yet tlieso wera not dislin- 
guislied, vide note 94), and from 
a- subjective point of view (he Idea 
or general concept; c.g. Eutliy- 
pliHL 6 D; Gorg. 454 E; Tliciot 
148 1) ; Mono, 72 C j Phredr. 249 B ; 
205 D ; Sopli. 263 D ; Parni. 129 
C ; 132 A-D ; Symp. 205 B ; 210 
B ; Bcp. r. 454 A ; vi. 507 B ; 
viii. 544 D ; Phiicb. 15 D ; 23 D ; 
32 C ; cf. Ast, Lex. Pint . ; Brnndii^ 
gr.-rom. Pliil. ii. 221 sqq. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Motapb. i. 6 
(supra, p. 233), Plato seems to 
have establislicd this usage. Both 
ancients and moderns Iiaro^ in 
vain tried to discover any distinc- 
tion in the signification of the two 
expressions. Seneca o.g. bns ^ the 
assertion, of course not orijiinal, 
tbnt Id^a is the exemjjlar^ eTdos 
the forma ah excmplan aumta 
—the archetype and tlio copy re- 
spectively. Farther development 
or (his is found in theNeo-Platonist 
Johannes Biaconns, Alieg. inHes. 


Tlieog. 452 Ox., who was indebted 
to Proclus for his knowledge. Ho 
aa^a that ISia with a simple c sig- 
nifies llio purely simple, the airoii’, 
the a^oSo&f, &c., cldot with a dipb- 
thong tA aMera Ik fvx^ re xal 
od)paTOS 1j (add sal SKiit). 

These arc, of course, mere fictions. 
I cannot agree with Bichter (Bo 
Id. Plat. 28 sq.) and' Schleicr- 
machor (Gesoli. a. Phil. 104), who 
^vould make elSos signify the con- 
cept of a species, lida tlio arche- 
type ; nor with the view of Deu- 
scfilo (Plat. Spracbpiiil. 73), and 
Snsemihl (Genet. Entw. 122), (Imt 
in eJSof we are to nndorstand tlio 
subjectivo concept, in Idda the oh- 
jeetivo fundamental form (Stein- 
Imrt inverts this order, but acknow- 
ledges both the expressions lo ho 
essentially the same). A compa- 
rison of the above and other pas- 
sages proves that Plato makes no 
distinction at all between the two, 
ns regards tboir scientific mean- 
ing; cf. c.g. Parin. 132 A sq.; 
135 B. 

“ Thcmt. 185 B, after sovorol 
concopts have been mentioned ; 
raPra dij rrdrra Sii rb>osTrtpl 
diayoeT; oifre yhp 8t’ dxofir otfre St 
tSd'Eios olop Tc rb Kowbr Xan^di'eiv 
Tcepl abriar. Ibid. 0 ; ^ Sii rlns 
dbyofut t6 t’ fwl wturi KOtvbr acln 
^wl robroa StpitS wot; 186 B (wiHi 
relcrenco to this passage): /*«»' 
ipa Tttit waS^pwro (senwblo im- 
pressions) obx tn dwionj^V, o' oe 
rqi wepl flfetwr .O'oXXoyio'/t^’ owtar 
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seorcli for whicli, according to the Phsedrus, all Know- 
ledge begins;^ which the Parmenides describes as 
alone true Being;®® to say nothing of the above- 
quoted distinct and reiterated declarations. Plato,®-® 
tlierefore, expressly defines the Idea as that which is 
common to the Many of like name ; Aristotle similarly 
defines it ®^ as the ev hrX woXX&iv, and on this founds 
his objection that it is a contradiction to assume 
the Universal as Substance and, in so far, as a par- 
ticular.®® The view of modem criticism®® that Ideas 


7 &P Kul iXifOelas ivraOOa /liv, &S 
iouce, Suvarb^ ixei Si 

ASSparw. 

« PliJBdr. 265 D (vide p. 199, 
wliero further proob are adduoed) ; 
ibid. 249 B. 

. ^ E.g. 132 0, whore the elSos is 
designated as the & S M Tr&n rb 
vbij/ia hrbv vori, filop Twb. oSaw 
t8^ai',tho Ik del Ok rd adrd ivl irSaty. 
135 A: d)T tan ytagt n iKdarou koI 
obala aM} Koff airrfyf. Of. Bop. vi. 
507 B : iroKKi koKA . . . icat woXXd 
iyaOA Kol taaoTa ovnas €hal ^ojuIk 
re kal Sioplii/iep Xiyv . . . xal 
ttirb Si/ koKSp Kal abrb iyaOba koI 
oOtu vepl ird»T<ap, & rdre dn sroXXd 
irl9ef«y, irdXtK aS Kar* ISiop fUaa 
iadaTOV ibt /u&i oSaijs nOtaret S 
tarw tKaarop irpoaayapedo/iep . . . 
Kal rb’jtip Si/ bpaaOal ^a/iep,PoeTaSai 
S’ off, ritt S’ aS ISias poetaOai pip 
bpaaBai S' ott. ^m. 31 A starts on 
the same sum)osition that for evciy 
plurality an idea must he assumed 
as unity. 

. “ Bep. X. 596 A : etSos yip iroiJ n 
Ik tKoarop eldBapep rlBeaOat vtpl 
tKoara ri woXXd ofs TodriK Spopa 
iin^ipopep. Bitter (ii. 306 ; cF. 303 
A 3} translates this passage : ‘ An 
Idea is assigned to each thing which 
we designate as a number of things 


hy the same name,* and ho infers 
thak inasmuch as not merely every 
individual but also every attribute, 
every condition, ond every relation, 
and even the variahln, can bo set 
forth in names, and every name 
signifies an Idea, therefore the Idea 
cannot merely express general oon' 
cepts. Her.', however, the main 
point is neglected : viz. that what 
the Idea corresponds to is the Spopa 
common to many things. 

^ Motaph. i. 9, 990 b. 6 (xiii. 
4, 1079 a. 2): rod’ IrooroK yip 
bpiipvpbp rl ion (ip rots etSeai) sal 
TTOfi rit obaias (i.c. obaiai in the 
Anstotelian sense, substances) tQp 
T€ (? cf. Bonitz an loc.) dXXesK dw 
iarip tp ini woXXwk. Hence in what 
foUowB the tp M woXXQk is men* 
tinned under the riatonic evidences 
fur the doctrine of Ideas, vide p. 
232. Cf. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b. 
30 : dXX' b pip ^uapd-n/s ri xadl.'.ov 
oi xt^ptord lirolet abSi robs bpt- 
apo6s’ ol 8* ixdiptaap Kal ri rotai^a 
T&p Sptup ISias vpoayybpevaop. Ib , 
1079 a. 9, 32; Anal. post. i. 11 
hemnn. 

^ Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 
sqt;. ; xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 ^q. 

^ Bitter, loc. cit., with whom 
Tolqnnrdscn agrees, Plat. Idee. d. 
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coatain not only the L'nirersal in the sense rre assodate 
with the word, hnfc also the indiridual, besides being 
incapable of proof, is thus evidently opposed to Plato’s 
clear definitions. This rniversal.* which is the idea, 
he conceives as separate from the world of Pheno- 
mena; as absolutely existing Substance.'*'' It is the 
heavenly sphere, in ^vhich alone lies the field of truth, 
in wliich the gods and pure souls behold colourless, 
shapeless, incorporeal Existence the justice, tem- 


pers. Geist. 17 sq., trithonf, Iiotr- 
erer, adducing anything nerr. Hit- 
ter brings the folloning pnints in 
sopport'’of Lis vien-: (J) trhat 
Las already heen refuted, note 
3G. (2 1 The fact that in Crat. 3SG D 
and elserrLere a pennanent er- 
istence is atfribnfcd not merely to 
things, hut also to the actions or 
ncthities of things. From this, 
Lovrever, it dees not follon- that 
these actirities indiriduallv— os 
distinct from their generaf con- 
cepts — go loform the content of the 
respective Ideas. (3) That according 
to Plato the soul is non-sensible 
and imperishable. But this is 
far from proving that it is an 
Idea. (4) That according toThemt. 
184 D, tue individual soul is ecu- 
sidered as an Idea, and (Piissdo, 
102 £} rvbat Shnniias is and n'hat 
.*?ocrates is, is distinguished from 
what is both of them. The latter 
passage, liowever, rather gws 
.•igainst Hitter, for srhat Simmias 
is and what Socrates is,— i.e. their 
individual existence,— ss hero se- 
parated from the Idea or common 
element in which both parSahe. In 
the first passage (Tbemt. 18413), 
cert 8 inl 7 Uie argument is that' the 
single experiences of sense com- 
cide ek /tbo' virS toAw’, eTre 


efre o ri Oft xaXtk: hut the latter 
qualifictafion only proves that in 
tue present case we have not to 
deal with the stricter phil'/soplik 
usage of loea or elBot. Ths wen! 
stands in an indefinite sense, jest 
as in Tim. 28_ A, 49 A, 32 A 
(where matter is called an eice;); 
69 0, e/j C, 70 0, 71 A ; Hep. ri. 
607 JS, &c,; and also in the ^ 
sage Tlieet. 157 C, wrongly cited 
hr Hitter on bis side. It is dis- 
tinctly stated (Phsdo, 103 F, 101 
C, 105 C sq.j that the soul is not 
an Idea in the proper sense of the 
term. Tide infra. 

This word, tahen in the ori- 
ginal Aristotelian sense,, rignifies 
generally anything sulsfsting for 
itself funning no inherent part rr 
attribute of anythiug else, and 
having so need of any sulstratcra 
separate from itself. Of coures if 
we understand by sohstance, as 
Herbart does (los. cif. "yVerte, xii. 
76), that which contains serenl 
mutable properties, iteeir remain- 
ing constant in the pennulatioas o. 
these properties, we have ejsrj 
reason for combating as he does 
the assertion that the Ideas are 
substances. 

■“ Fbsdr. 247 C sq. 
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perance, and science tliat ai*e exalted above all Becom- 
ing, and exist not in another, but in tbeir own pui'e 
Essence. The true Beauty is in no. living ci'eatnra in 
earth or heaven or anywhere else, but remains in its 
purity everlastingly for itself and by itself, in one form 
(auro Ka0’ avrb jusO' avrov fiovoeiBeg at\ Sv), unmoved by 
the changes of that which participates in it.^* The 
Essence of things exists absolutely for itself, one in 
kind, and subject to no vicissitude.^^ The Ideas stand 
as the eternal prototypes of Being — all other things 
are copied from them.** Purely for themselves (aiVd 
Koff aura), and divided from that which has part in 
them (xfifpie)} they aio in the intelligible sphere (roirog 
votiTog) to be beheld not with eyes, but by thought 
alone j" visible things are but their adumbrations^*® 
phenomena, we might say, are relative ; the Ideas alone 


^ Symp. 211 A. Steinhari (FI. 
Wk. ill. 424, 441 : ir. 234, 641), 
folloiring the Noo-Flatonieis (of. vol. 
iii. b. 695 ; 723, 3, 2iid cd.}, says: 
‘ The Ideas mast not be coiilbnnded 
with the ^iieral concepts of the 
understanding’— 'in the Sympo- 
sium (loo. cit.) they ore most de- 
cidedly distinguished from generio 
concepts:’ — 'the concept of Spe- 
cies becomes an Idea only so far as 
it participates in the Ideal concejpt 
of Genus.’ I agree with Fonita 
(Flat. Stud. ii. 75 sq.) and others in 
opposing these rievrs. The con- 
tent of the Ideas is given by ge- 
neral concepts, — ^hypostatised by 
Plato — ^without any diGEerence being 
made between Ideal and other con- 
cepts: nor are Species excluded from 
tho sphere of Ideas : eveiy Species, 
except the injima spmes, may bo rc- 


^rded as a Genus, C'*. further, Hep. 
ri. 511 C (v. sup. p. 168 ) ; Parmen. 
130 C sq. ; Pbileb. IG 0 (v. sup, 
206, 92 ) ; and subsequent remarks 
on the extent of the IVorld of 
Ideas. 

Fbeedo, 78 D : del adrGi> £<ra- 
rrov 8 fort, /iwoetBis 8v aird Koff’ 
airb, ebeadrus sard radrd fx'^t nal 
odSdrore a68aiuis d\\olutrti> 

odSefilay ivd^erat. Phileb. 15 B ; 
Tim. 51 B ; vide note 6. 

^ 17m. 28 A ; Farm. 132 D ; 
Tbcmt. 176 E. 

^ P. 556, Ft. i. ; Parmen. 128 E ; 
130 B sq. ; 135 A ; Fhoido, 100 B ; 
Ben. ri. 507 B (vide note 35). 

* They are represented as such 
in the fomons allegory of the Cave- 
dwcllen^ Bep. vii. : 514 B, sq. : 
516 E; 517 D. 

It 
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avo ahsoliitef In a word, the Ideas are, to use an 
illustration of Aiistotle’s, xw/otcn-a/;"— i.e. tliere be- 
longs to them a Being entirely independent of, and 
different from, the Being of things : ^ey are self-suh- 
^sistent ontitios/® Oonsequentlj’", tliose theories which 
have confused the Platonic Ideas with sensible sub- 
stances, hypostasized images of the fancy (ideals), or 
* with subjective conceptions, are ncithei* of them correct. 
The first is now pretty generally abandoned, and has 
been already refuted by the preceding quotations from 
the Plirodrua, Symposium, and. Republic : we might 
also refer to the assertion of the Timmus (52 B), that 
only the cojiy of tho Idea — ^in general, the Becoming, 
not tho tnily Existing — is in space ; together with the 
coiToborativo testimony of Aristotle.®^ It may bo said 


Pinto draws a dlstincfion in 
n goncrnl logical senso between 
tlio KttO’ aiirb and tho irp6s n: 
of. Soph. 205 C (dAA’ w/tal <re 
vvyvapdp t&v tvruv t4 pAv odri 
Kob' a&ri, ri 8b irpdt iWifKa del 
\iycaOai) ; also Fnnn. 133 C ; lien, 
iv. 438 A. Hermodorns, np. Sim^. 
riiys. 64 b. says : rQv Sptup ri piv 
kolO' aird. tlvai [nAdrwi'], dis 
dvOpuvov Kal tirvrop, ri, Sivptstrcpa, 
Kal To&rav ri piv i!>s irpis ivavrla, &s 
ayaObv KaxiS, ri 81 (!)i vpdt ru J3ttt 
nltboiigh tills lo^'cnl distinotion ex- 
tends ns such tbAiugli both worlds 
— tho world of sense and tho world 
of Ideas (cf. on tho Ideo of the Bo- 
Jntirc, Bublor, iioto 126)— in u 
metaphysical sense tho Idea alone 
is an nosolulo. It is, as wo have 
just been told, o4r4 xotf’ a6rd; 
while of tho phtenomenon of sense 
it is said iripov rivis del tpiprrai 
^tivraapa, 8ii ToOro iv iripip wpof- 
i/jKet rtpl ylycffOai (Tim. 62 0). 


Tho latter is a rointirc, only a 
copy of tho Idea— has its exist- 
ence only in and through this re- 
lation. , - 

Mctn]ih. i. 8, 801 b. 2j xiii. 

0, 1086 n. 31 sq. ; xiii. 4; fide p. 
664, 1; 1%8. ii. 2, 183 b. 36; 
cf. Annl. I’ost. i. 77 a. 5 ; Moinph. 

1. 6, 887 b. 8, 29 ; and my Plot. 
Stud. 230. 

^ oMai as Aristotle calls them: 
cf. Jfotnph. i. 9, 980 b. 30 ;‘9ni b. 1 ; 
iii. 0, 1003 b. 29; vii. 16, ,1040 b. 
26, How this determination Imr- 
monisos with the otbor, tiint things 
exist only in and through tho Ideas, 
will be discussed Inter eu. 

• I® Tiodomann, Geist. d. spek. 
Phil. ii. 91 Btj., whore by ‘sub- 
stoDcrs’ are understuod sensible 
substances; cf. Vnii Hensde, Init. 
Phil, Plat. ii. 3, no, 40. 

“ Phys. iv. 1, 209 b. 63: mdrun 
pbproi Tienriop . . . 8ii rl oiK if 
rbvtp ^ cfSv* ii** a, 8j 
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that Plato speaks of the sttpeivnmndaxie sphere, and 
that his disciple describes Ideas as alirdqra atZia.^^ 
But the ^oratire character of the former representar- 
tion is too apparent to allow of its serving as proof j 
and Aristotle’s remark is clearly not intended to convey 
Plato’s own view, but to disprove it by its consequence.^ 
The other supposition, that the Platonic Ideas are sub- 
jective thoughts, is more prevalent. Hardly anyone 
would now regard them as mere conceptions of human 
reason;!^ but it has been maintained, even recently, 
that they have no absolute existence, but are only the 
thoughts of Godj^ This theory is as untrue as the 


TJXiruP l(a> [rod odporoi^ fth 
odS^o rfrat g&iM, oOSi r&,t iSfet, 3c& 
ri niiShrou cToai airdt, 

^ Arist. Metnph. iii. 2, 997 b. 
5 sq. ; cf. rii. IG, 1040 b. 30. 

” Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 231. 
Melanohlliuii, 0pp. ed. Bretscli. 
xiu. 520,; Biihle, Ges(di. d. Phil. 

ii. 96 sq. ; Tonncmann, Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil. ii. 118 aq. (cf. Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 296 cqq.), urho makes 
the Ideas (vioived as arohetjpes of 
things), notions or envisagenients ; 
vie^red as in tbe ^irit of man, 
vrorks of tho Deity. Pint ii. 125 ; 

iii. 11 sq., 135 sq.; Gosoh. d. 
Phil. ii. 369 sqq. 

" This tlicory a met with ia 
antiquity among the ^ later Plo- 
lonists, and is ranonil in Neo-Pia- 
tonism (cf. vol. iii. a. 726; b. 
106; 411 sq.; 469; 671,6; 694; 
723, 3, 2nd edit.). There, hoxrewr, 
it vros connected vith the belief in 
tboVa1»tantiulity of tbe Ideas, and 
it iras not obserred that the tvo 
theories are contra^ctoiy. The 
same view of tho doctrine of Ideas 


is immmon amony the Platonimng 
realists of the middle ages. Among 
the modems, cf. Meinem, Gesch. 
d. Wissensch. ii. 803; Stallbaom, 
Plat. llin. 40; Parm. 269 sqq.; 
liichtor, Do Id. Plat. 21 sq., 36 sq. ; 
Trendelenbrng; De Philebi Cims. 17 
sq. The latter says that the Ideas 
are formes a mente ertifiee sas- 
ce/ito, creations of the dime rea' 
son, qua eogitando ita ideas gtff- 
not, tU .siitt, qaia cogitentw; and 
when tlioy are described as abso- 
lute and us the meaning 

merely is that tn^ continue in the 
thonghts of the Divinily indepon- 
dent of (lie vicissitudes of phmno- 
mennl appearance. Cf., to the 
same effect, Bettig, AMa in tho 
Piiilebus, &c. (Ber^ 1866), 24 sq. ; 
Yolquorasen, loo. cit p. 16 sq., who, 
to support his view, quotes certain 
dicta irom Pep. iv. 436^ot to be 
found there at rdh Kuhn, De 
Dialectic^ Fiat. p. 9, 47 sq., ap- 
prosimates to this view in snppos- 
ing that the Ideas (as was neld 
by the Neo-FIatonists) subsist in 

B 2 
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Other and is altogether wanting in proof. Plato's har- 
ing been led to the doctrine of Ideas by his enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge proves nothing ; indeed, 
it is more in agreement -with the objective derivation 
of Ideas.®® The description of the Ideas as archetypes, 
according to which Divine Reason fashioned the wld,®^ 
or again, as the objects which human Reason con- 
templates,®® does not make them mere products of 
divine or human Reason. The Ideas are here pre- 
.supposed by the actinty_of Reason, just as external 
things are presupposed % the activity of the sense 
which perceives them. !Sbr can this theory be de- 
duced from the passage in the Philebus (28 D, 30 
G)f where the royal mind of Zeus is said to be the 
power which orders and governs all. Zeus here stands 
for the soul of the universe; that which he governs 
is the world,®® and reason, as is remarked, belongs 
to him from the cause above him — the Idea,®? which 
is accordingly treated not as the creation, but as the 
condition of the reason that thinks it. The propo- 
sition in the Parmenides (134 C) that God has know- 
ledge in itself is not more conclusive ; for this having 
is expressly described as participation, and the gods, 
hot Grod, are spoken of®^ as the possessors of that 


(rod as the most perfectly real ex- 
istence, and at the same time are 
comprehended by his thonghts. 
Similarly Ebben, Flat. id. doctr. 
78 sqq. 

Supra, p. 228 sq. 

Tim. 28 A; Bep. x. 596 A sq. ; 
Pbsedr. 247 A. 

^ Tim. 52 A, and frequently. 

^ T6Sc TO KdKoijtafoy S\ov, the 


Kdff/ioi mi ipMS Ktd ccXijJV 
ixrripes ml irooB v the 

iptavroi re ml upai xal 

I shall return to this later on. 

61 oPkOVP stvfp Tt fiXXo 
ivurriim^ lieTlxeh c6k Syriva /taX- 
Xoy v 0iov ft:*"' ’V*’ oK^e- 
arirnv iiruniPV'; - • • “ 

-irapi ffeu cdhTj iffrh . . ^ V a*?** 

imirriiitri . . . iKea^oi . . . 
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knowledge. It is impossible to deduce from the pas- 
sage that the Idea of knowledge as such exists only 
in the divine thought. And though, lastly, in the 
Bejmblic (x. 597 B) God is called the Artist (iroitir^g), 
or Creator ((^vrovpyog), who has created the ‘Bed-in- 
itself,’ the Idea of the bedj it by no means follows 
from this that that Idea is only a thought o.f God, anil 
has no existence except in the divine thought.®* We 
must remember that this is not intended for a strictly 
philosophic ex})lanation of the origin of Ideas;®® and, 
that the Deity with Plato (as we shall presently find) 
is convertible with the highest Ide^ Derived Ideas 
may very fairly be called his, creations without in- 
volving the existence of the Idea only in the thought, 
and by the tliought of a personality distinct from it- 
self.®^ 

The subs tantiality of Id eas is certified not only by 
the testimony of Aristotle, but also by the above-cited 


oOre yiypticKoun ri di^p^hreta 
vpiyuara Scot Smt. 

'Whea \ra sny, God made the 
vrorld, \ro do not assert that the 
world is moroly a Ihonght of God. 

® AVith tho Greeks, as every- 
where else, whatever is not made 
hy man (and consequently all the 
worla of mtnre) is refeired to tho 
Divinity. So here, tho icXlmj i» 
rfl ipiffei oSffCL is ns snoh made hy 
God. Bnt this is merely, the ex- 
planation of poimlnr religion, , a 
ngnre of speech nsed just as easily 
by those who expressly den^r the 
attribnto of woteTi' to the Divinity, 
as Aristotle does (cf. De Coelo, i. 
4, 271 a. 33 ; Eth. N. x. 9. 1179 a. 
24 ; i. 10, 1099 b. 11 ; and on the 


other hand tho passages quoted 
vol. ii. b. 276 so. 2nd edit.) ; so that 
wo cannot malco it any real cri- 
torion of scientific views. Thij 
is particularly true of the case, 
before us ; for tho sake of symme- 
try, three different K^mnroial must 
exist, to correspond to the three, 
dii&rent sorts of aXtrac. 

I** l^rmnnn has therefore no 
reason fbr discovering in this pas- 
sage an ontiiely new development 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and an evi- 
dence for the later composition of 
the tenth book of the Bepublic 
(Flat. 540, 695) ; oF. Suscmihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 262 sq. ; Stein- 
hnrt, iv. 258. 
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Platonic passages. Ideas which esik ahsolutelv. in no 
other, bufe purelr for themselves, which remain for ever 
the Archetypes of things, uncreated and imperishable. 
Recording to which even the divine intelligence moves 
itself, cannot at the same time be creatures of that 
telJigence subsisting only in it,“ owing their eadstence 
to it alone. The eternity of Ideas is proclaimed bv 
Plato most emphatically, and regarded as the most 
essential of the characteristics bv which thev are to 
be discriminated from the phenomenon.®^ How then 
can they be likewise thonghts which first sprang fi*om 
the thinking soul ? This difficulty is not obviated by 
saying®' that the origin of Ideas from the Divine 
31bid is not to be thought of as an origin in time : 
for not only an origin in time, but all and evOT 
origin is denied to them by Plato,” Again, Plato 


Koffitov), Vfhs TrbrtfSf rSf Tcpccar/- 
ftdrw 6 recraohfxni biw oreip- 
'(itero, Tl/repop vfoj to eari tbi’ts 
Koi u'ffairaf § sposn yr/CT^. 

So m 7luit foUoBs: tbe of 
the TTorfd looked oalj s-psj to «5s:> 
BOi sfif TO yeytffSiJ. We seepjainlj 
that Etemitj and inunctalSitj of 
existence on the one hani, ani 
Becoming: on the other, are to 
Plato opposite and contradictor 
antitheses; the thonget tlat anr- 
thing coaid spring into being ani 
210 E. iiislofle freqnehtlj yet be etetnd and na^sn^aWe, 
sienates the Me.TS as eternal ; e,g. which is Treadelenteg's ww o: 
Jfetaph. i. 9, 990 b. 33: 991 a. the Ideas, ts quite iByend^tos 
26; iii. 2,997 b. osqq. _ intellectual hemoa. Q. -K-leS. 

^ Trendclenbnig, loc- ciL 20 : 

StnapF, Terb. d. plat. Golt. znr 
[dee d. Gnton, 78 sq. 

® E.g. Tim. 28 C: toSs cs cfo 
waXcr hTicnfTrrief srqpi aftw (sc. to? 


® Cf. e.g. the passage of tbe 
Synporina, 211 A. C^d Plato 
have thus maintained that the Idea 
of the Beantiful existed absolnfely 
in sene other, if bis own opinion 
had been that it did esdst only in 
some other, tiz. the ditiue, nnder* 
standing? 

® E.g. Tiro. 27 D; forty of? 

KBT' oi^OP TpVTOP citopsTiov 
rtSe' ri to op &tl •/ineai Si of* 


13 B : p&y as&rrp' (each IceSy 
oi-TCP atl T^y dripr zsi 7^^ 
ctp p^t dieffpay cprocgje/fS'V' 
Further detaife, srp.-3, net* ?? P* 
92? sq. 
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liimself mentions tlie supposition that Ideas may be 
merely thoughts, having no other esistence than in the 
soul ; aud sets it aside with the observation, that if it 
were so, eveiything that participates in them must be 
a thinking subject it is self-evident, he says, that 
absolute entities as such cannot exist in us/° And in 
another place,^^ he expressly guards himself against the 
notion that the Idea of beauty is a ‘ speech or a know- 
ledge.’ Nor can Aristotle have been aware that the 
Platonic Ideas were the thoughts of the Essence of 
things, and not this Essence itself. Not only does 
he never imply that they have their abode merely in 
human or Divine thought,^ but he describes them 
with, all possible distinctness as self-subsistent sub- 
stances;^^ and , on this presupposition, subjects them 
to a criticism which would be utterly grouudless, and 


® Parm. 132 B ; of. Tim. 51 C. 
It has. been already remarked. Ft. 
i. p. 254, 1, end, that Plato here 
has in his mind tlio nominalism of 
Antisthenes. 

^ Farm. 133 C: oT/tai dr icat <rk 
Kal AXXor, Stmt .aSn^ TU>a isaO’ 
abriiv igd^v oitrlttv rlOerai eTreu, 
djaui\ay9trai n-pwror fi^Se/ulait 
uStOp eTmi dp 
uM/ KuS’ abri/p fri eti ) ; 

^ Symp. 211 A. 

^ Aristotle nowhere desoribes 
the Ideas either ns thoughts minply, 
or as thonghts of the Dinnity; 
hut, ns we have already seen, ho 
expressly sails them eternal sub- 
stanoes. Can wo, however, imagine 
that if ho had known anything of 
the theory disoussed above, ho 
would have neeleoted to objeot to 
the dootrine of Ideas the oontradio- 
tion between this determination 


and the other? 

^ This is clear from the pas- 
saKB cited supra, notes 48 and 48, 
and indeed from the single expres- 
sion to explain whiw as 

Trondelonburg does ^vide note 55) 
is made absolutely impossible by 
Aristotelian nsam and by the con- 
nection in which it is used of the 
Platonio Ideas. Cf. e.g. (not to 
cite the whole of the passages ad- 
duced, Ind. Arist. 860 a. 3^5 sq.) 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 so.; 
xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq., where ho 
charges the doctrine of Ideas with 
a contradiction, in that the Ideas 
as concepts must be raneral and as 
Xtopitml individual. \Vith Trende- 
lenburg's interpretation of 
trrbt this criticism is objectless: the 
archetypes in the thoughts of God 
anterior to individual Being can 
only bo general concepts. 
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mnst tlirougliont have taken qnite another Tnra.if he 
had understood by Ideas either concepts absttacted hr 
ns from things, or snch prototypes as preceded thinp 
only in the creative mind of Crod/^ It is equely 
evident tliat he n-as unacquainted with any theory of 
the Ideas being the creations of the Deity.'® TTe are. 
therefore, faliy justified in asserting that Piato held 
Ideas neitlier as the thoughts of man. nor of God.^'' 
Bnt- if the Real, which is the object of rhonghr, mca: 
be a substantial entity, it cannot on that rerr accoaar 


bs conceived in the manner of the Eieatics. as Unitv 

m 

without MultipHcity. Permanence without 3Iot:oa. If 


” As re^arfs t1:e first of tl ;2 
alovc srjpcsod cas^s -.tiz tJia: tas 
Icets are the c*rccpts of fccsiaa 
jfltellJjeaee,, this triil ts at cace 
corceceJ.^ Acd as to the scccr.4 
tol the fiiigutest coal-t «« retaafs. 
Of ail th^ objectioas of Attstotls 
against the dcorrine of Mops (a 
revieir cf thexa is girea, Pt. i. 
b. 21C so. 2rd edit. , there is 
r'.t a stagle oce Trhich does no: 
Icse its fcrce as soon fs tre ca* 
derstacd hj the Piaicaic Ideas, 
net schstactisl and scif-sacsistieg 
ccncepts, l-t the thorglsts cf tee 
IKviniry expressing the of 

certain thing?. 

^ This diScjtioa is cerer mes- 
tioaed either ic bis 8cc«a:t of 
the dccnine of Ideas, or in ids 
critidsai e: it, liergh the gcesiioa 
fvas ootioas .(bad fee ieea arrara of 
it' — dees &e creatioa cf the 
ideas agree tnth their eteaatv? 
.'ea eterartr so stre-agiv esapissired 
ir Arisreie;. PJaroi ia the dis- 
crasitioas niiich Aristotis hrd 
Heard, seeais rerer to hare rs* 
fewei to the Dsitr 'tide p- "d- 70) 


as the agent throngh whsa tt;- 
Ideas are copied in things; stSi 
less troetd fee'hare dTze so in erfsr 
to expiain the engb cf the lisas 
theinselres, TTHriT rrere a*, cxm 
eteniai and Tsithont ongin, 

”* If we s&j tnth Stanlann: 
'Para. 259, cf. 2lr2; 1x3.41; : wSyt 

«ie sef^fpiUrpfif rirr-tnii dip:( 
npitatJoi’fi. in yjoln'S fcsef 
r^Tv:n es^v>iif' ita^’idtTTi, 
re# ^iiaptvi’, s'jVti 
fi'a arPtutani . . . «i Hfei# rsr^r j 
ci'Tiv eoptipfri, the oceslisa r' 
care anses:_Hare the Idea the 
essence cf tcinss rceselt" as eentent 
and oijeci. so that iher rhenrselre* 
are distinc: ttersfr-ja assnejerdy 
and cbjectire, or ere iter acto j 
tfce sslstanoe of thir.gs5 Ana tow 
cna tfeer le so if t£^ sse ice 
tfccnehts efthe citicitr? 3fcsl no: 
we edeit ia fell ice fe:*erenie tj 
ceans of which Pinto ^Paren ljc. 
cit.) sefstes the ssjpcsnta thrt tee 
Ideas are snere thcrgtts; «c 
rwraersr? exaerrer ehu xsl erssra 
rz^. 'S sn^asTG (rra, btstts 
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t]ie All is established as One, nothing (as sho^vn in the 
Soplust^^ can be predicated, of it ; for as soon as \re 
combine a predicate with a subject, a name with a 
thing, we at once introduce a pluralitj^ • If we say the 
One is, we speak of the One and of Being as of two 
things ; if we name the One or Being, we distinguish 
this naming from the thing named. Neither can Being 
be a whole,™ for the conception of a whole involves that 
of parts ; the whole is not pure Unity, but a Pluralily, 
the parts of which stand in relation to Unity. If Unity 
be predicated of Being, and Being thus becomes a Whole, 
Unity is therein discriminated from Being; we have 
then consequently instead of One Being, two — ^the One 
and Being. If Unity does not belong to Being, and 
Being is therefore not a Whole, then, suxsposing the 
conception of Whole to have a real import (the Whole 
as such exists), Being lacks the existence that belongs 
to the Whole, and is so far Non-existent. If it be 
maintained that there is no "V^^ole, then Being would 
be deprived of magnitude, nor could it, geuerally speak- 
ing, be or become anything.™ But still less can the 
All be assumed as merely Multiplicity.®® The right 
course must be to admit both Unity and Multi- 
plicity. How are they to be recouped? Only, 
as before shown, by J^he theory of the communion 
of concepts. If no combination of concepts were 

" 244 B-245 E. Do Sopb. Flat. onl. (Kiel. 1871), 

” Which must he tho onsc nc- p. 9 sq., 38 sq. ; nud the authorities 
cording to Farmenidos. Tide Ft. there quoted. ^ It is imj)ossible for 
i. 471, 1 ; 473. me to substantiate my view in detail 

^ Cf. os to the train of thoujght. here, 
of the above passages Bibbing, Vide p. 228 sq. 

Flat. IJeenl. i. 196 sq. ; Fetersen, 
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possible, no attribute c-oald be predicated o£ anv^b^ 
d.’fierent from the thing itself:** ire conid. thenrure. 
onlr sav of Being that it esdsts : in no relation, that it 


position is. bo^erer. nntrae. as indeed it mes: be. If 
speech and knoTvIedge in general are to be p^ssiblf.- 
Closer inresrigarion convinces cs that certain con- 
cepts exekdej Trhile others are compatible Trith. and 
evrn pr^SGppose. each other. TVith the concept o: 
Being, for example, all those concepts are compatible 
which express anv determination of Beia?. even when 
these are mntnallv exclusive, as Rest and ilotion. 
So far. then, as concepts mav be combined, the Beinsr 
denoted hr one of them belongs to the otiber. So mr 
as they are different, or mutually exclusive, the Being 
denoted bv one does not beloaa- to the other: conse- 

* w 

quently the Being of the one is the UTon-being c: 
the other.^ And as each concept may be combined 
with many others, but. as a concept, is at the same 
time different &om all others, so to each in many 
relations there belongs Existence, but in an lafeure 
number. Xon-existence.^ The ISon-exsstent. rseretore^ 


The csssrnca cf Arifsferes: 
r: Js Fsri p. 252. 


S' 25? I>: ^ 

T» pr tr ers rs «- 

__i . j cjr s STSsriOV 

^ irep:^isr€rt 

e'jTW icsTTCS' czc Zr tzzs. 


cl ihVs-‘i~s li— s tt? fcrjv 

Tr iw eiscert is di5srsrf Scs 
; •« -* of&isv: cirsfr r=c£f V 
jr&t;?sr ^rrsrf cTr cr err; jc=i Z* 
cTfiTa Ts? cTTss sxiiyjA- 255 D: 
254 Dl 


cer^a rc? e'-cc, e-*» f 
ar-t SrsrTcr £?« r^r 
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is as well as the Existent; for Non-being is itself a 
Being, namely the Being of the Other (and therefore 
not absolute, but relative Non-being, the negation of a 
determinate Being) and thus in every Being there is 
also a Non-being, — ^the Difference.®®. 

That is to say: the veritably Esastent is not pure 
but determin ate Being; there is not merely One Ex- 
istent but many ; and these many stand reciprocally in 
the most vaiious relations of identity and difference, 
exclusion and communion.®® 

The Parmenides attains the same result, by a 
more abstract aud thoroughgoing dialectic discussion.®^ 
The two propositions from which the second part of 
this dialogue starts, ‘ The One is * and ‘ The One is 
not,’ affirm the same as the two assumptions refuted 
in the Sophist — ‘The All is One,’ and ‘The All is 
Many.’ Both these propositions are reduced ad 
absurdum by the derivation of contradictory conse- 


^ Cr. on 'this particularly 256 
E-25g B; 260 C. 

™ It is contrary to Plato's clear 
and definite opinion to reduce the 
doctrine of the Koo'uWa rwr ytviav 
to ' the possibility of some things 
connecting themselves with others 
in the being of the individual,’ as 
Stumpf does (Verb. d. plat. Gott. z. 
Idee d. Gut. 48 sqO* question 
put was (p. 51 U), not whether 
a thing con partake lu several Ideas 
at the same time, but whether 
oihrla, Kbnins, aritrit can enter into 
communion with one another. We 
are then shown that if it is abso> 
lutelydenied that Klvijtns and ordtru 
partake in oiala, the consequence is 
that they are not; if it is abso- 


lutely affirmed, then (not, as wo 
should have expected, that any- 
thing in motion may nt the sumo 
timo be at rest, but) Khnjirls re 
a&H) mvrd'BUffty foracr’ fty, Kal 
ordm TrdXiy airij kivoito, and so 
throughout, e.g. 254 B sq., 254 D; 
KlrJiint and trrdns are duhcru vpbs 
dXXi)\w, Being on the contrary /uk- 
rhv d/i^diy’ foray yitp dpL^ta irov, 
255 A sq.: neither Kiytjois nor 
ardo'it is rairdy or Odrepay. 255 
sq.: Kly^ois is f repay ardoeus: it 
participates in Being, in Tadr&v and 
Odrepoy, without being iden'ical 
with them: it is, and it is a 
raMy or f repay, &i. 

^ With respect to which cf. 
supra, note 187. 
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queiicea ; and tlio inferenco is that true Being must be 
defined ns a Unity ineluding in itself Multipliciiy. 
Bub at the same time, from the manner in which 
the conoopt of Being is regarded in this apagogic 
proof, and from the contradictions which arise from 
that view, it is intimated that this true Being is 
essentially different from empirical Being, which, 
bounded by time and space, has no real Unity. Witli 
this exposition is closely allied that of the Phile- 
bus®® (14* 0, 17 A), which unmistakably refers to it. 
The result of the earlier enquiries is here briefly 
summed up in the assertion that tlie One is Many, and 
the Many, One ; and this holds good, not only of that 
which arises and passes away (rt» ytyvofievov koI airoXkv- 
[itvov), but also of pure conce pts ; — they also are com- 
pounded of One and Many, and have in themselves 
limit, and imlimitedness. ' Hence one and the same 
thing appears to thought, now as One, now as Many.®’ 
Plato therefore declares true Existence to be only the 
Eternal, Self-identical, Indivisible, Unoontained by 
space ; but on the other hand, he does not conceive 
it, with the Eleatics, ns one Universal Substance, but 
as a multiplicity of substances, of which each without 
detriment to its Unity combines in itself 


«» A' iilo p. 70, 56. 

^15 Ti: tlio question is n^t 
wlicllicr a subject can unite in 
itself many attributes op a whole 
many parts — on this people nro 
noAv (igrccd — but about simplu or 
niiit-coliccpts, vpQrov ftiv et rims 
Set Tocaih'ar eJpat fiovdSas ivo\an- 
pdvetp HhijOus oOffas' elra irQs aS 
Ta&ras, [itap iKdarnv oStrav del rijP 


aMiP sal AHjre y^penPfiiiTe SKeBpop 
irpotrSexoftiPVP, PrVt 

Tara piap ratJriji'’ fierd Se topt tP 
Tois yeypott^poit aS xal dvelpoa ewe 
SicffvatriiiPTfp KoX voKKd yeymnap 
Beriop, etO' S\n^ aWi" X"/*"} 

6 Sh vdPTUP dSvpar&Tarop ^olroir 
Sp, raMp Kal Bp 4/*“ 

TroAXofs ylypcffBat, Cf- quot.ilion 
on p. 206, 02. 
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of relations and determinations.*"’ This was required 
by the origin of the theory of Ideas; the Socratic 
concepts, which form the logical germ of Ideas, arose 
from the dialectical combination of the different sides 
and qualities of things into one. And such a defi- 
nition was indisp^sable to Plato ; there would be an 
end of any participation of things in Ideas, as well 
as of any combination of concepts, if these were to be 
regarded as Unity without Difference.®^ This, then. 


Tlicro IB no clijoction to lUb- 
Ling’s view f Plat. Idconl. i. 336), 
that every laea is ' also ti concrete 
existence,' allowing that | concrete ’ 
here has its true meaning, not of 
tonsiblo being or individual exist* 
enco, but simply (ns in Hegel, when 
he speaks of the conotete concept) 
of the universally Determined. On 
the other hand, I cannot sec what 
nibbing has to object from a his- 
torical point of view against my 
assertion that the Platonic Ideas 
are the universal, nor do I find any 
explanation in the detailed discus- 
sion of the matter, loc. cib p. 323 
tiq., 855 sq. By saying that the Ideas 
are the universal, we mean that 
every Idea contains that which 
occurs equally in several individual 
things ; these individual thinp 
may bo more or fewer, and the 
scope of the Ideas may be accord- 
ingly greater or less. It has already 
(p. 237 sq.) been inccmtrovortibly 
proved from Plato himself that 
this is the Platonic doctrine ; nor 
indeed does Bibbing combat it, 
loc. cit. 374. It is, therefore, in- 
consistent of him to say (ibid.) : 
'Plato no more intended to define 
the universal by the Ideas than to 


define the individual as the really 
existing ; he wished simply to show 
the necessity of a constant Being 
os separate n-om Becoming.’ That 
the latter was his intention is 
beyond all doubt: but (as unde- 
niably shown by his most definite 
explanations) he knew that this 
constant Being was only to bo 
found in tho universal existence 
of genera. He liypostasizes this 
universal; he attributes to it, as 
we shall find, even intelligence and 
life, and, generally, determinations 
which we are accustomed to attri- 
bute to individuals only. But we 
cannot say that ho was still unde- 
cided as to its universality or not 
ire can only say that to him these 
determinations did not seem in- 
compatible with the nature of that 
which is thought of in general 
concepts. 

Plato himself emphasizes this 
point of view. In the above-quoted 
passages of the Sophist he proves 
that the combination of coiicrats 
and the recognition of a Mani fold 
in them are mutual conditions, and 
in the Philebns, loc. cit., he finds 
the key to the problem of the 
simple or unit-concept compro- 
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is the x^oint at which the metaphysical doctrine of 
Plato most definitely diverges from that of the Elea- 
tics, and shows that its concern is not the denial 
hut the explanation of Actual existence, (des Gege- 
henen). 

The union in Ideas of the One and the Many was also 
eximessed hy describing the Ideas as numbers “ This 
view must have belonged to Plato’s later development : 
it has no i^lace in his writings. We can distinguish 
between his scientific and emijirical treatment of num- 
bers as well as of Mathematics in general ; hut his 
pure Mathematics is lorimarily a preparatory stage of 
Dialectic, the numbers with which it has to do are 
not Ideal, but mathematical numbers; not identi- 
cal with Ideas, but intermediate between them and 
the things of sense.®^ Side by side with niimhers, 
the Ideas of numbers are also spoken of,®® but only 
in the same sense that Ideas generally are opposed 


lending the Many of the iilieno- 
mcnon, in tlio position tliiil tno 
iictnal includes unity and plurality, 
linitcncsB and iiiliniiy. In tlio 
I’armcnidoE, too, 'nner tlio apccu- 
lations about tlio porliiipaticn of 
tliincB in tlio Ideas (130 Isi 8»j.), 
VO find tliat. dialectical discus- 
sion of wliicli the last result is 
(vide p. 251) a progress from tUo 
van Being of tbo JSlentics to tlio 
expanded and manifold Idea. More 
details on tliis point will bo given 

later on. . _ , „„„ 

iw Of. my Plat. Stud. p. 239 
Eu 230 nt. ; Trendelenburg, 1 tat. 
de Id. et Numcris dootrina « 
Arist. illuBtr. p. 71 rq.; Comm, m 
Arist. do An. p. 232 ; Brandis in 


Blicin. Mus. ii. (1828) 562 sq. j 
Gr.-K5m. Pbil il a. *16 sq-i 
Bavaisson, Bfsai siir la M«a. 
pliysiquo d’Arisfote, .i. 176 
Schwcgler and Bonitz. ad -i 
Mctopli. (xiii. 0 sq.; Susemilil, 
Genet. Ifintw. ii. 625 sq.). 

^ Sco p. 216. , , . 1 

TJicso-callcil numbers in wliicii 

(Pliileb. 56 D), 

o.g. two armies or two oxen iiro 
numbered to^thon 2® «1 rJp. 


as Arist. calls ineni, - 

end; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 36, cr. 
n 1092 b. 22 {ip. ^ 

’wiloplv.479B;Pbiodo,10lC. 
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to tilings : so that under the totality of Ideas, Ideas of 
•numbers also appear, — ^not that Ideas in general are 
represented as numbers, or that all Ideas, as such, are 
at the same time denoted as being numbers, Aristotle 
likewise points out that the doctrine of Ideas was in its 
origin independent of the doctrine of numbers.®® The 
germs only of Plato’s later view may be perceived in 
some passages of the dialogues. The Philebus declares 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the universal Combina-. 
tion of the One and the Many, of the Limit and TJn- 
limitedness, to be the keystone of Dialectic ; ®^ this 
dialogue, therefore, applies to concepts those laws 
which the Pythagoreails had demonstrated in num- 
bers. Plato further®® recognises in numbers and ma- 
thematical relations the connecting link between the 
Idea and the Phenomenon. Numbers represent the 
Ideas to us as the measure of the Corporeal and of 
that which is contained in Space : and if a symbolical 
expression had to be employed instead of a purely 
. logical one, it was most obvious to express the Idea 
and its determinations in arithmetical formulae. The 
actual blending of the tw o w as first assert ed by A ris- 
totle. According to his representation, the Platonic 
Ideas are nothing but numbers,®® and when Plato 

■ ^ Metapli. xiii.4, 1078 b.9: vepl 20 sq. ; c.,,8| end; c. 9, 991 b. 
8i Twif IdeQp Trp&rov aMpf Tifv xaii 9 sqq. ; xiii. 6 sq.^ Farther dc- 
T^v iSiav d6^av ivurKenriw, iMflh tails in the fcillowi^ 'note, and 
ffwdrrrmrTas rrp6s liiy tQv dpiOttuv Pint. Stud. 239. ^eoplirastus, 
4»6in», dW chs iiedXu/3w ipx^t ol Melaph. 313 Br. (Fragm. 12, 13, 
rpQTM Iddas ^ijtravTes e^ni. Winim.), refers to the same form of 
w Vido p. 206, 92. the doctrine: nXdrMi' . . elsrisldias 

M An ■mil be shown later on, &viirrui>,Ta&ras dsrodsipiOno^s, 
in chap. -rii. w Si rodruy eh t&s dpxds. 

" Eg. Metaph. i. C, 987 b. 
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said that things are what they are by reason of par- 
ticipation in Ideas, he only departed from' ilie Pytha- 
gorean doctrine in distinguishing between mathematical 
and Ideal numbers,^®® and separating the latter, as to 
their existence, from things X)ercoptibIo to sensc.^®^ 
The more exact distinction between the two kinds of 
numbers is this : that tho mathematical consist of homo- 
geneous unities, which can therefore be reckoned to- 
gether, each with each, whereas until the Ideal num- 
bers this is not tho case:^®^ consequently the fonner 
express merely quantitative, the latter, logical deter- 
minations. In the one, each number is like each in 
kind, and only different in quantity; whereas in the 
other, each is discriminated from each qualitatively. 
But a definite succession is also involved In the -logi- 
cal distinction of numbers. As the lower concepts are 
conditioned by the higher, ‘the numbers correspond- 
ing to them must also be conditioned; those which 
express the most universal and .fundamental Ideas 
must precede all others. Hie Ideal numbers have- 
thereforc, as distinguished from the mathematical, this 
specific characteristic, — ^that in them thci'O is a Before 
and After ; that is, a fixed succession. Though this 


apiO/iol eiSr/riKol (Mctn])li.xiii. 
I), 108:5 a. 0; xiv; 2, 1088 b. 
;M, c. .8, 1090 b. 36), ip, tQv 
c(Sd)v (ibid. x;.ii. 7, 1081 a. 21, c.- 
F<, 1083 b. 3;" xiy. 3, 1000 b. 
Ii3), ip. vmyroX (ibid, i, 8, ond), 
r/)bjro( ip. (ibid. xiii. (>, 1080 b. 
22, c. 7, 1081 a. 21 sqq. j xiv. 4, 
beginn.). Tho cxj)rosRioii, i. 0, 987 
b. 84, is qucslionablo. 

Srctapli. i. G ; especially p. 
}87 a. 29 b. -22 sq. 


Aribtoilc cjmrcBsly Irouls of 
Ibis distiuclion, 3)Iotnpb. xiii. 0-8 ; 
nainoly, o. 0, ucgiim. c. 8, 1083 n. 
31. Ur. Tint. Stud. 240 sn. 

>»» In my Platoiiio slmlics, 24., 
son., I referred this expression 
•with Trendelenburg to the motlic- 
inaticul numbers, and consequently 
njrreeil with his coiuecture, that jn 
„Wctoph. xiii. 0, 1080 b. 11 (of 
uiv ip^oripovt ewu tom 

ipiOpois, rby piv ^xorro t4 vpdrtpw 
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form of doctrine was in great favour witli the older 
Academy, and though much quibbling and scholastic 


ml Sirrepoy r&s Idiat, riv Si /taO}/- 
fMTUciv irapk r&s ISias) a pii lina 
fallen out before ^ must 

now, however, concede td Brandis, 
■ as Trendelenburg does, that this 
supposition is inadmissible, not 
merely becanso the mannsOTipts and 
commentators know_ nothing of it, 
but also because Priority and Pos- 
teriority . are attributed to Ideal 
and not to mathematical number. 
In Metaph. xiii. C, 1080 n-^16, 
from tlio premiss: rb /liv rpurSv 
rCairod [To0dp(dAn>0]r&8' txj^fupov, 
Srepw Sv eCSei tmanu, vre got 
the conclusion: Kat roDro ^ 

^Qp /MPdSup e66in irdpxft nal 
Iffrip dffd/f/SXijrot 6iroif[ouv popis 
6iro(aaGi' pApaSi] so that those 
numbora arc heterogeneous (d<rd/c- 
PKi^oi^i’.ot which, on account of 
their diversity in concept, the one 
is earlier, the* other later. So wo 
find in c. 7, 1081 a. 17 : if all 
units were heterogeneous, there 
could bo not only no mathematical, 
hut no Ideal number: oi ybp iarai 
4 8v&s irpdmi . ■ . (vtira oi 
ipiO/ul. Hence a Before and After 
is supposed in' the Ideal numhers. 
This IS still plainer in what fol- 
lows, and Z. 35 sqq., where both 
times the pm>dSes vpirtpiu ml 
Ihrrtpai are substituted for the 
putpdSes dadpSKifroi (of. also c. 8, 
1083 a. 33). So too 1081 b. 28, 
where, in 'reference to the vpdirt) 
Su&r, iso., it is asked : rlra rpSvop 
ix vpvripop popdSup ml irripup 
. ffvyKeiPToi ; farther, p. 1082 a. 
26 sq., is Toiy clear; Aristotle 
olgectB, os against the Platonic 
theoiy of Ideal numbers, that not 
merely all whole numbers, but 
the parts of them as well, must 


stand in the relation of Priority 
and Posteriori^ ; that they .muBt, 
therefore, bo Ideas, and that an 
Idea must consequently ho com- 
posed of several ideas (o.g. the 
Ideal Eight of two Ideal Pours). 
Further on, 1082 b. 19 sq., wo 
road : if there is an dptSpAt irp&TOs 
sal Sdrepot, then the units in the 
Thrcc-by-itsclf cannot bo 'homo- 
geneous with thoso in the Two-by- 
itsclf [aSid^poi=ffipp\ijToi), and 
o. 6, 1083 a. G, the supposition 
that the units of the Ideal num- 
bers are heterogeneous (Std^opoi » 
aadp^Xifroi) is mot by the ques- 
tion : '\Vhcthcr they diiTcr quan- 
titatively or (qualitatively, and 
whether, supposing tlio former to 
bo the case, at Tip&mi fteliavs ^ 
^Xdrrovr sal at fhrepop iwiSiSSairtp 
ij TodpapriSp; Finally, p. 1083 b. 
32, it is inferred that, as unity is 
prior to duality, unity must (ac- 
cording to- Platonic doctrine) bo 
the Idea of duality.' Here, then, 
the Ideas stand ih the relation 
of Priority and Posteriority. I^m 
these passages it is clear that 
with Aristotle the vpirepw ml 
Srrepop marks tho peculiarity of 
the Ideal numbers, and at the 
same time somellight is thrown on 
tho meaning of reat expression. 
Tliat number is prior out of which 
another proceeds ; the number two 
e.g. is prior to the number four; 
four is prior to eighty for the Four 
proceeds from the Ideal Two and 
the Sv&t dSpurros, and from these 
the Eight proceeds (Metaph. xiii. 
7, 1081 b. 21 ; 1082 a. 33), only 
not (cf. Arist. ibid.) mrh vpba- 
Oenp, as if the Two were contained 
in the Fcnir, but by yipin^ns -(what- 
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tance in its bearing on Plato’s onginal system,— other- 
wise more decided traces of it must have been somewhere 


but nt tho sanio limo stand in 
n' definite i-clation of sequence, 
so Ibnt one of tliem is always 
first, another second, &c. cannot 
be reduced to any common con- 
cept. This i-cason is slated, PoHt. 
iii. 1, 1275 a. 34 sqq. : Aer Si 
nil \ap0dveiv, Sri tup vpay/Arup 
ip ots ra inroKelficpa Sia^pei 
ciSei, «:a2 rb pip airup ierrl vpuTop 
rb Si St&rcpop rb S’ txiptPOP, ^ 
Tovapimp oiSip icnp, p rotaOri^ 
rb Koifbp, ^ y\tffXP>^f‘ This is 
just tho case in tho constitu- 
tion of states : they ara efSet Sio- 
^ipovaai dW^Xur; at the samo 
time, however, al pip Ciarepai at SJ 
vpirtpai: for the perverted are 
necessarily later than ^ the good 
slates, from tho deterioration of 
which they tnko their rise. TIio 
question, thcroforc, cannot bo 
answered according to the con- 
cept of the troXtri]! by any ade- 
quate definition — no characteristic 
mark can be given which is ap- 
X>licab1o to all. On the same 
ground, Aristotle, Elh. N. loc. cit., 
supports an objection against nn 
Idea of the Good. Tho origina- 
tors of the theory of Ideas, ho says, 
o6k irolovp ISias ip oTs rb irpirepop 
Kal rb ttartpop IKeyoP, Stbirep obSi 
tQp apiSpup ISioP KareaKtCai'ap. 
Accordingly, they ought to sujroose 
no Idea of the Good ; for tho Good 
occurs in all the caterories ; there 
is a Substantial Good divinity aiiJ 
Nous), a Qualitative, a Quantita- 
tive, a Bclativo Good, &c.; the 
Substantial, however, precedes tho 
Qualitative, &o. ; tho Good, there- 
fore, falls under the determina- 
tion of the Before and the Alter, 


£'0t’ oA/r &p etif noarlj ns iirl rotfrup 
ISia (or as it is put subsequently : 
S9X01* &s oSk &p ftn Koivbp Ti mSSKov 
Kal fp). Em the same reasons, 
numbere, if they stand as con- 
ceptually separate in the relation 
of tho Before and tho After, can 
be reduced to no common concept, 
and therefore to no Idea. But it 
is in this relation that tho Ideal 
numbers stand, and tho Ideal nnm- 
bere only. There is consequently 
no Idea which includes them all in 
itself. Each is an Idea by itself 
(cf. Mctnpli. vii. 11, 1036 b. 15, 
where the following statement is 
put in tho mouth of the advocates 
of the doctrine of Ideas : (pta pip 
yhp elpoi raCrh rb etSos Kal off rb 
elSos, oTop SvdSa — tho aihvSv&r — 
Kal rb elSos SvdSos), which in- 
cludes in itself a plurality of 
homogeneous things (e.g. tho Ideal 
duality, the airoSu&s, includes all 
mathematical, dualities), hut all 
of them together Imvo no Idea 
above themselves, as they cannot 
be brought under a common con- 
cept. The Ideal two, three, four, 
&o., are specifically distinct; they 
are not co-ordinated os species 
in juxtaposition, but are to be 
subordinated as prior and pos- 
terior, conditioning and condi- 
tioned; they therefore cannot be 
looked upon merely as separate 
expressions of one Idea, the Idea 
of number. Eth. Eud. i. 8, also 
contains a reference to the doctrine 
of Ideal numbers: fn ip Sams 
iwdpxm Tb rrpbrepw xal Sarepop, 
o6k Son koipSp n vapk ravra xal 
TouTo xuptarSp * etij yip ip n toD 
srpQrov vpinpop' vpbrepop yip rb 
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fouud in his works.- The main point, to him, is the 
thought which underlies tlie doctrine of numbers— that. 


Kou^tf Ka2 j^upurrdp 01 &, rb ivaipoih 
Hivov rod kdivov dvatpctaOai rb 
vpQrov, otoy cl rb onr\dffto» vpSrrw 
tQp ToXXarXao’/ctff', o6k /I'S^crai 
t 4 ff'oXXairXcterco;' rb Koivfj KartjyO' 
poipcpov dvai xupurr^K ftrrat y&p 
ToS StirXafflovvpbrepoPt tl ffvfx^alyti 
r4 Koivbv dvat Tijv idiap. In the 
Tpords, rb dirXdatop, &e., Eudemus 
undoabfedlj had in rievr the Pla- 
tonic thcoty of the indefinite 
dnad from which, through its con- 
nection with the unit, the vp^i) 
Svis must proceed ns tbo first 
actnal number (Xletnpli. ziii. 7, 
1081 a. 14; 21. 1081 h. 1 sqq.). 
The only pecunarity is that in 
order to prove the impossihility of 
an Idea of that in which there is 
a Before and an After, he lays 
stress os the supposed smarote 
^stence of the Ideas. In Bretaph. 
iii. 3, this reference to the Platonic 
Ideal numbers appears to me to 
hold good ; although Bonita (Arist. 
hletaph. ii. 153 sq. 231), while 
agreeing generally with the above 
esplanatioR, here and v. 11 (ibid.) 
denies it, with the concurrence of 
Bonghi (Mctafisica d’ Arist. 115 
sq. ; 253 sq.) and Snsemihl. Aris- 
totle raises tho question, whether 
the yip^ or the ipinrdpxopra 
(the material elements of things) 
are to be considered as dpjcal, 
and remarhs among other ejec- 
tions to the first of these suppo- 
sitions; tri ip ols vpbrepop Kal 
Sffrepbp iffTt, oHx dop re rb M 
radrup eb>al n xapa raOra. dlop cl 
vpdrm tQp dpiOpJup v Suns, oSk forni 
«s dpiffpbsirapd rd clSiirQpdptBp&p’ 
bpuiius Si oOdc vaph ra elS? 

tQp ax^pdrur. Still less, in any 
other cases, will the yipii he srnpi 


ra ctSii. Todrup yip ooKct puSXurra 
elPtti yip7/. Moreover, of those 
cases Irap rb pilp piKntsp rb oi 
Xcipor, there can he no yipor, for 
the better is always jnior. Aris- 
totle^ is speaking quite eenereUy, 
hot in the example that fie quotes: 
tdop cl rrpdmi tQp dpiBp&p ^ Svis, 
he seems to have the srpdros 
Svis in bis mind (Mefaph. siii. 7, 
1081 n. 23, h. 4), which alone is 
qualified to be an example of that 
in which the Before and After is, 
this being supposed to east only 
in tbe Ideal numbers. However, 
Ibe intepretation of these words 
is of no importance to the present 
qnestion, I cannot agree with 
Snsemihl, loc. cit., that ‘neither 
Eudemus nor Aristotle would have 
eiqiressly proved the impossibility 
of Ideas of the Ideal numbers, be- 
cause the impossibility is sdt- 
evident.’ It is not proved, either 
in £th. End. i. 8, or Metnph. iii. 
3, that there are no Ideas of the 
Ideal numbers. In the former pas- 
sage it is shown that there are no 
Ideas of tbe things in which the 
Before and After is, and the num- 
bers are merely taken as an ex- 
ample, hnt not the only possible- 
example. In the latter mere is- 
no proving at all ; it is laid down 
as something acknowledged, and. 
again illustrated by tbe numbers,, 
only by way of example. And 
it is far fitm being self-evident 
that there can be no Ideas of 
Ideas ; indeed, Aristotle, Metapb.. 
i. 9, 991 a. 29 * sq., xiiu 5, 1079- 
b. 3, remarks that Ideas of Ideas 
are a necessaty consequence of the- 
doctrine of Ideas. Still less can I 
concede to Snsemihl that my view 
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ill ]?calitj*, Unity and j\Iultix)licity must be organically 
combined. 

Plato is opposed to tbe distinctionless Unity of tbe 
liileatic Substance. He declares bimself equally against 
its motionless Invariability: and bere be is in colli- 
sion Svitb bis friend Euclides, wbo at that time ap- 
pears to bave admitted tbe Plurality of Being, while 
be denied to it all motion and activity Tbis view, 
says Plato, would make Being incognizable for us, 
and in itself lifeless and irrational. If we are to iiar- 
ticipate in Being, we must act upon it, or be acted 
upon by it : if we ai*e to know Being, a capacity on 
its side of suffering (Trao-xcu'j tbe power of becoming 
known) must correspond to our faculty of knowledge, 
ibid suffcruig witbout motion is impossible.^® If true 


is inmlmissiblo in tlio psissngo of 
Etli. iv. 1, 4. Suscniilil thinks 
tliiit, ns llio Good, nil iden of which 
the Idcn of the Good is, is not it- 
self this Iden, the numbers of which 
Pinto supposes no Iden, ennnot 
themselves bo the Idcnl numbers. 
But beenuse the separnto kinds of 
the Good, which Pinto reduces to 
oue Iden, nrc not themselves Idens, 
we enn bjr no menns infer tbnt the 
numbers which he docs not reduce 
to one Iden, nrc likewise not Ideas. 
However, in the comparison of the 
several muds of Good with the 
several numbers, the point is not 
whether one or the other are Ideas 
or not, but only that in both the 
Before and the After is found. 
Aristotle sn^rs that whatever stands 
in the relation of the Before and 
the After, has, according to Plato, 
no Idea. But not merely do the 
numbers (as Plato supposes) stand 
in this relation, but also the several 


kinds of the Good. Therefore, there 
can no more be any Idea of these 
than, nccoiding to Plato, there can 
bo of tho numbers. This conclu- 
sion remains equally valid, whether 
Pinto saj'B of the Ideal or the 
mathematical numbers, that they 
stand in tho relation of the Before 
and tho After, and therefore can he 
reduced to no Idea. 

10^ Particulars on this point 
below. 

Cf. Part i. p. 218 sq. 

Sogh. 248 A sqq.; Groto 
(Plato, li. 439 sqq.) has mistaken 
Plato’s meaning in trying to prove 
that Plato here represents the 
Ideas ns something relative — ex- 
isting merely in relation to the 
knowing suqect — and that he 
thereby returns to the the^ of 
Protagoras, refuted in tho Theie- 
tetus. ^ Plato does not say that 
the existence of the Ideas is con- 
ditioned by onr knowledge of 'them ; 
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Existence is not to be wifcLoufc mind and reason, it 
must also liave life, sou], and motion.*®’' We cannot 
deny to it all permanence of Being, if Icnowledge is to 
bo })ossible ; yet we must not conceive it as absolutely 
unmoved,*®* but as possessing reason, life, and energy. 
Tlie concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
J’ower.*®® Ideas are described as something ^ energetic/ 


wlmt lie asserts is merely tlint the 
Ideas, among other attributes, Imvo 
the attribute of being known by 
IIS. Zf tee follow Grate we must 
suppose that in speaking of a know- 
ledge of the Absolute or of the 
deit^, we are at the same time 
making them into relatives of some 
sort. 

w Loc. cit. 248 E sq. ; Tt 8i 
vphs Ai6s; tin ahiOus i:h>tia‘a> xal 

iitiip Kal Kttl tppbvriffiv ^ 

pqSltas murOriabpeOa ircarreKSit 
ivn pit wapewat, piiSi S^v aM pridi 
4>pove!v, SKtA aepa>bp ical &yup, 
vdOv oi/Jc i^b^ov irrhs eivat ; 
— Aophp pivT^ S) (ipf, \6yw 
ffvyxtopdiptp. — 'AMA voinpiv 

oi pi) ^pev, — ^Ka2 wwi; — 
’AXX& raOrtt fdv ip^iirepa tnpr' 
aiT<p \iyopep, oi pi)v ip 7® 
^tfOpEP airh Ixoip aird *, xal rbi 
dp irepop Ixoi rpiirop ; — ^'AXXa 55ra 
yoik' pip Kul j'uip' ^al i>v^p, &lr{lo^ 
rm> piPTOi ih vapdirap Ip^vx^ Bp 
iardpai; — HdpraipoiyeS\oya TaCr* 
eZvai ^atperai. It is impossible to 
understand this passage as Her- 
mann does, viz. that intellect and 
motion are declared to bo a true 
Seing, but are not attributed to 
aU true Being. 

”3 Loc. cit.249 B sq. : ^uppjilpa 
8 ' 0 &', & Oealnjre,iKtP^up re optup 
podp pt)S€pl irepl pi)8epbs elptu ftriSa- 
pov . • Tf|i Si) ^i\o(r6^ . • irSffa, 
iis loiKtP, dpdym) Sti, raOra, p'^e 


TUP fp ^ xal ra woXXi etoij XeyipruP' 
th TUP iffnfKht dTToSixetrBai, K.rJh. 

Loo. <3t. 247 D Plato meets 
the Materialists with the fnnda-' 
mental position : XiyuSijrb Kal oirot- 
apoup KeKTHpipov oipaptp efr’ elt to 
vovup irepop onovp ire^iviAs eh* els 
rh vaBeip Kai cpiKpirarop vvb raff 
tpavKardrov, iAp el phpop elffdrrc^, 
sroPTodro Sptus ehar rlOepaiyap 
Spop opli'etp rh Svra, &s ttrrtp oiK 
&\Ko ri irXV oipopts. Even this 
position, we are told, 248 0, is 
not conceded by the Megarians, 
because doing and suffering be- 
long merely to Becomirig, and 
as the above instances will hold 
good on the other ride, the de- 
termination that the existent 
is nothing else than oipapis, is 
proi^ quite generally of all 
that is real and actual. 1 can- 
not agree with Benschle (Flat. 
Sprach. phil. 35) that we are to 
understand by oipapis not power, 
but possibility of entering into 
ralation with anything else. In 
the first place we can scarcely 
believe that Plato defined the Spnss 
Bp by the concept of possibility,, 
tho very concept to which Aristotle 
reduces the l^Iatonio pi) Bp, Matter. 
Again, no single passage is to 
bo found in Plato where S^a/us 
signifies mere possibility; it_ in- 
variably means power or ability 
wherever it stands in a connec- 
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in tho Plircdo, 'wlierc they are made the proper and only 
oflicicnt causes of things and still more definitely 


lion nnalo^ns to that under dis- 
cussion. finnlly, Pinto Iiimscir ex- 
plains unmistakably \rhat moan- 
ing he attached to tho expression, 
in itep. V. 477 C: ^i^ao/tev Svpd- 
fuit yivos Ti Tuif ovTUV, alt H) leal 
rifictt Suretjuda & SwdfitOa xal AXXo 
vdv S n trep &i> Sili>i}rac, o7oi> liiya 
6^iv Kol dKoi;>>, etc. Kacli of these 
Swdfitit is something colourless 
and shapeless, gencmlly speaking 
something not an object of sense, 
onl}’ known in its operations, i.c. 
in n word, 7 >oicrr. Stumpf, again 
(Verb. d. pint. (!ol. x. Idco d. 
Ciuten. 19, 30), assorts that Plato 
nowhere calls the Ideas eflicient 
and operative causes; that Sjoph. 
248, 1) sq., ho nttributrs to them 
merely the passive motion of be- 
coming known, not tho faculty 
of jiutting something else in 
motion. This latter passage is 
quite irrelevant: for though Plato 
proves that the Ideas, in so far 
ns they arc known, sufTcr or 
are passive and therefore also 
moved, tho^r are not excluded from 
tho possibility of having active 
ns well as pnssivo faculties. 
Stumpf, in order to support 
his view (to say nothing of tho 

{ lassaras which 1 quote from the 
lepublio and the Pliilebus), is 
obliged to pervert tho perfectly 
clear enunciation of tho Pbiedo 
(quoted in tho following note) 
and the definite statement of 
Aristotle: while with regard to 
the Sophist ho has to maintain 
that soul is attributed to tho Ideas 
only ‘in a broad sense,’ — ns having 
self-movement, but not the faculty 
of operating on anything else. 
But even this self-movement is an 


activity, and presupposes an active 
power. 

tio 95 E, Socrates passes on to 
speak of tho doctrine of Ideas 
with the remark: wo have now 
wept yeveireut Kal ^op&s atrlav 
StarrpayparedaaaOai. In his youth, 
ho had been addicted to natural 
philosoph 3 ', to searching out the 
causes of things, Sid rt yiyverai 
tieairrov Kat Sta rt dir6XXvrac xat 
Old rt (ari ; ho gave it up, however, 
without having attained any satis- 
faction. Ilcnco ho was all tho 
more sanguine about the Nous of 
Anaxagoras. As a cosmoplastic 
Alind must adjust cvorjdhing for 
tho best, ho had hoped to hear 
from Anaxagoras tho final cause 
of all things. In this hope, how- 
ever, he was miserably deceived; 
instead of intcllcctnal causes An- 
axagoras hod only mentioned 
material causes. But in reality 
these aro merely tho indispensable 
means (cKeTyo tb>eii oS rd atnoy o6k 
& y wot’ efi; atrioy) ; the actual and 
only opemtivo causes are tho final 
causes ( 1 ^ 1 ' Si roS ibt ottv re jS^- 
rurra [-or] [ho is speaking of 
tho heavenly bodies] reO^vai S6va- 
pu> oDrw vf)p KtiirOat, raOnp oSre 
I’T/roDny oOre rtm oforrat Saipwlay 
loX^ • • • Kat i!)s dXi}0(3r 

rdyaOSy aal Siw ^Sely xal (wix^iv 
oiSiy ofwrac, 99 B). As then no 
one has proved those causes to bo 
in things, he has himself looked 
for them in tho Ideas, and so sup- 
poses that it is tho presence of 
the Idea (tho xafAy airb, etc.) of 
anything which makes n thii^ 
what it is. In the whole of this 
explanation not merely is there 
no distinction drawn between the 
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knew of no efliciout cause as lield by bis master above 
and beside Ideas.“® We cannot doubt that Plato meant 
to set forth in Ideas not merely the archetypes and 
essence of all true Existence, but energetic powers ; 
that he regarded them as living and active, intelli gent 
and reasonable. Nor is this view j)rejudiced by his 
distinguishing, in inj^thical or popular language, the 
cflicient cause from Ideas.^*'* This is a necessary 


ii’ /nil' ry rot Aiit ipcit ^itra 
PaffAuci/p nip if>vxh^ /SanXiKdi’ 
I’oCi’ iyylyptaOai Sii ri/p t^s alrlat 
Sipapiip, ip Si &Woit iWa Ka\d. 
Cf. subter, note 172. 

Aristotle frequentb* objects 
to tlio doctrine of Ideas, tbnt it 
^vnnt8 nn efficient principle. E.g. 
Gen. ct Corr. ii. 0, 335 b. 7 sqq. : 
generation and decay presuppose 
matter and form, Se? 2^ rpoattmt 
Kot tI/p rplnp/, Ijp Sirapra pip 
dfeipiirrouo'i, Xiyri S' oOStlt, dXX* 
o{ /Up Ikup^p ipijOj/aap alrtap cTrat 
irpbt tS yli’caffai t^p tup tlSwp 
^Saip, iomrep 6 ip ^alSupi Su- 
KpdTT/s, &c. Slctopb. i. 0, 991 n. 
19 sq. (xiii. 5, 1079 b. 23} : tlio 
Ideas cannot be the causes of 
things : rb Si Xiyeip irapaSely/iara 
aCrb elpai koI /ter^x^"' adrcSi' raXKa 
KePoXoyetP iart Kal /lera^opis 
XiyeiP voiT/TiKds. rl ydp iari rb 
i/iyajji/iepop vpbs rbs ISias dire- 
BXin-op; Ibid. 992 n. 24 rqq. ; 
viii. G, 1045 b. 7; xii. G, 1071 
b. 14. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle hero takes no notice of 
the explanation of the Timreus 
— probauly because bo attached no 
scientiiio value to it, owing to its 
mystical character. And liis ex- 
pressions make it highly probable 
that Plato in bis oral discourses 


never mentioned special efficient 
causes in conjunction with the Ideas. 
Cf. p. 7G on tins point. 

Plato, as is well known, 
often speaks of tho Divinity and 
its nctnity in tho world ; lie calls 
God the author of all good and of 
good only (Itcp. ii. 379 A sqq.); 
be says that nil things, lifeless and 
living, must ha %'0 b^cen produced 
by Godj and not by a blind and 
unconscious power of nature (Soph. 
2G5 C ; cf. Pliilcb. 28 C sqq.^ ; be 
extols tho enro of the Divinity or 
of the gods for mnnldiid, tlio 
rigbteonsDoss of the dirine govern- 
ment of the w’orld (Pliiedo, G2 
B, D ; Bep. x. G12 E sq. ; Laws, x. 
899 D sqq. ; iv. 716 £, &c.) ; bo 
soys that to imitate God is the 
highest object for mankind (Tbeset. 
176 B, and further below). Such 
popular oxpressioDS, however, can- 
not prove much ; bis ^ scientifio 
conception of the Divinity is the 
really important thing. Is tho 
Divinity actually n second cause 
together with the Idea, or merely 
another exprossion for the cansiility 
of the Idea? The fact of God 
being called the author of the 
Ideas is of little ^^bt, as has 
been shown p. 245. ^le explana- 
tion of the Timieus, which makes 
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result, of llio Hysfeni: if Ideas arc tlie only true and 
priinaiy locality, an equally primary efficient cause 
bosido and to^rcthor with Hiemsekes is impossible, 
'riiey are Ibo efneient; principle that imparts Being to 
things, and as this Being is of a hind that can only 
bi‘ c.vplainod by Bcason working to an end, Beason 
must be conceded to them. This position was certainlv 
oj)L*n to criticism. It was a di/licnlt problem to con- 
ceive classes as self-e.vistent substances; but it was 
far more difUcult to endow these unchangeable en- 
t if ies with motion, life, and thought ; to suppose them 
as moved, and yet as invariable and not subject to 
Becoming;"' as powers, in si>ite of their absolute- 
ness, operating in things. Tlie soul which Plato in the 
Sophist att ributes to puro Being, he afterwards places 
raitWay between the world of Sense and the world of 

l!iO v-’orM-errator bnilil up the I'lato the IJea of lucb’on is snpe- 
iiniverf? on the pattern of the rior to that of Becoming, and that 
Ideas, is o': tre shall iind lv\t«r on, therefore all Becoming is to bo 
so inj'.stical in all its parts that considered os a motion, but not 
no ilogruniic conclusions ran be enry motion as a Becoming. If 
ilravn fiom it, rirte.lr. 247 U, I’lalo in isolated passages (Thctet. 
when- Pros N nuTcly o god. proves ixl sq.t Parm. where 

nothing, and I’anii. Vi-l <' sqq. ofAoiuais and ^opi axe separated 
not miirh wore. as two distinct kinds of mo- 

iJeuschle has very rightly tion) assnmes a concept of mo* 
(.Ialin*s .l.ihrbb. B. Ixsi. p. 170 sq.; tion which is not ajwJicaWe^ to 
called ntlciithm to a difliculty the Ideas at all, and only im* 
involved in the question how the properly to the soul, we mnd be 
ideas can partake in Jlolion content^ to make allowance Mr a 
rrithont partaking in Becoming, mere inaccmacy which might 
and how the soul can be that easily have been MiTMtea by a 
which is absolntely moved and more exact detcmination. lae 
.it the same lime have an cter- actual difficulty, howereij, of iip- 
nal nature. This question, as agining motion without change, is 
tfCDscblc rightly recognises, is to not removed, 
bo answered by the fact that with 
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Ideas. So far, however, as the two points of view 
camo into collision, the dynamical aspect must neces- 
sarily, with Plato, have been overpowered by the onto- 
logical. His whole philosophy is from the outset 
direeted far less to the explanation of Becoming, than 
to the consideration of Being; the concepts hypos- 
tasized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that 
which is permanent in Hie vicissitude of phenomena, 
not the causes of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives 
them as liWng powers, this is only a concession forced 
from him by the facts of natural and spiritual life. But 
it is antagonistic to tlic main current of his system, 
and cannot be hannonized with his other theories re- 
spcctmg Ideas. We can easily imderstand how in his 
attempt at a comprehensive establishment of his doc- 
trine of Ideas, this thought was not excluded. Such 
a determination naturally resulted from the univer- 
sal presu]ipositions of that doctrine; and we there- 
fore find traces of it, as has been shown, in other 
dialogues besides the Sophist.^^° But the difficulties 

Scbaarschinidt, loc. cit. 204 fundamental determinations of his 
8^., secs in the alioTC'mcntioned dootrino of Ideas, — ^viz. that the 
discnssion a distinct proof for the Ideas on the one hand do not come 
spurionsness of the Sophist. But into contact \nth the mutability, 
this is only taking one side of tho partiality, and incompleteness of 
case into consideration. It is of sensible Being, while on the other 
course a contradiction to attribute hand they are the only ori^nal 
motion, life, &c. to the Ideas, and reality and the only_ sonroe_ of 
at the same time (as in the pas- all reality for derivative Being, 
sage mentioned, p. 241 sq.) to It is just the same as_ with the 
assert that they are capable of no theological problem, which has so 
change whatever. But it is a often involved the greatest thinkers 
contradiction, in which Plato most in flagrant conlradiotions, — the 
have become involved ns soon as problem how to imagine the Di- 
cver he tried to reconcile the two vinily as at once a creative in- 
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upon him, ho could never really carry out this 
thought; ho preferred to exi>lnin the i)hcno}noiml 
world hy those inythicnl representations which poorly 
comiiensatc for the gaps in the scientific dcvclo]i- 
inent. So much the more productive, Iiowever, for 
Plato's system is the other deferminaf ion, (Imt'Unily 
and IkEultiplicity arc combined in fho Id(»ns. 'J’liis 
alone enabled him to set in fhe place of fho absfrncf 
Eleatic One, the concivlc unify of flic iSocrnfic con- 
cept; to join concepfs dinlecfically, and fo place lln*m 
in a positive rclafion fo plnmnmena, whi'n* only n 
neirative relation had exisfed. 'I*hc I’luralifv of the 

O • 

phonoincnon is siisfaincd and C(>mpreht‘ntled by ihi* 
Unity of the Conci'pf. Only because he acknow- 
ledges Plurality in the Unify of the Cunci'pi )iai be tb»* 
right to mainlnin not only One Idea, but a multijilicity 
of logically co-arficulafcd Ideas — a Werbl »»f Ideas. 

ni. The World fi/'/dois. - 1’bilo banlly eVi-r sjie.aks 
of the Idea, but ahvay.< of Ideas in flv plnnil.**'' JIow- 

cver little he himself would have alhiwi-d us l«i sav 

• 

so,”® the Ideas, arising ouf of the Socraiie concepts, 
are, like them, abslnicfed fruin e,\peri.*nce. 'J'Jiev 
represent primarily a purl iciilar; and thouirht can onlv 
ascend step by step from flu's jiariicular to the uni- 


As lliUer riglillj- rcmntks 
(Gott. Anz. 18-10, !!U; .S(..S. ISS'.; 
only it docs not follonr fmni llib 
that in explaining flic ri.iliiui<> 
doctrine \rc nro not to f|ipnk nf 
Iho Idea to express Kciierflilv I In- 
concept connected with the 'wuid 
elSoi or liia,, as Arisfollc doi>s, r.p. 
Metaph. xii. 4, 1079 b. 9. I'Jnio 


liiTO'<*li' rjirni:-! of ri fh’.-i not only 

nlino («• (f, r.ij-jij. i;5i .\ ; 

lu.'S K In- is lir.-iiiii}; of n ilofiiiifo 
lifrn, lull iilru nhi-io ho is In'iiliurT 
*'f till* roiicciit Ilf till* fifot jjsne* 
rally : iN lii. lUlli 11 : cf. Srwp- t’lO 
11; rii.i iir. *-Mu n. 

ff. 101 lhi> iioiiit, i». 22j'* 
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vor-'.'il, from ilio lower concepts to the higher. Bnfc 
the concepts hi-ing Jn-postasized. the particular in them 
cannot he ho cancelled in the universal that collective 
concepts .sluill at last l)e reduced to one Highest prin- 
ciple, or several such, and, according to their whole 
contents, he derived from these principles, as mo- 
ments of their logical development. Each concept 
is something ahsolutcly self-subsistent ; and. the re- 
ciprocal interdependence of concepts (like the inter- 
connection of concepts vritli phenomena, to be con- 
sidered presently) has only the form of participation 
and communion.^*'' Plato's design does not extend 
to a purely « priori construction; it only embraces 
a complete logical arrangement of the Ideas which 
he himself lias found by means of induction, or, if we 
prefer the expression, by means of Recollection, deve- 
loping itself in the region of Sense.^S 
Of these Ideas there is an indefinite nnmber.^-- 
iSince every generic and specific concept is, according 
to Plato, somethinjr substantial. — ^an Idea. — there must 
be as many Ideas as there are Genera and Species.^" 
And since Ideas alone are the Real Ijy virtue of which 
all things are what they are, there can he nothing, and 
there can be imagined nothing, of which there is no 
Idea. Such a thing would be altogether non-existent, 
and that which is absolutely non-existent cannot be 
conceived.*"* It seems therefore to Plato a culpable 


Sapni, p. 249 sq. 
£3-Cf.J)._204£aq,. 

« Arist. ilfeiap? i. 9, init. j oi 
Si rat loins airlas rtOejttvei srpJaTtff 
fitif fijrowTts Ttspol SvTtev 


laSstv rat alrias trepa reSroa 
fira nv apt9pSi> iKipaffcr, &c, 

^ SaprSj p- 237 sq. 

Snpra, p. ^ sq. 
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Avaut of pliilosopliic maturity, that there should be any 
hesitation in assigning Ideas even to the veiy meane^ 
things.^*^ He himself reduces to their Ideas not only 
tliose things which are great and perfect, but also the 
smallest and most worthless: not only natural' objects, 
but artistic productions ; not only substances, but mere 
conceptions of quality and relation; activities and ways 
of life, mathematical figures and grammatical forms, 
He recognises Ideas of hair and of dirt, of the table and 
of the bed, of Greatness and of Smallness, of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, of the Double, &c. ; an Idea of .the 
noun, even Ideas of Non-being and of that which is iu 
its nature the direct contradictory of the Idea, Evil and 
Vice.^‘® In a word, there is absolutely nothing which 


In llie TTcll-known passage 
Pann. ISO B sqq. After b'oerates 
has spoken of the Ideas of Simi- 
larity, the One, the Many, Bight- 
eousnes.s, Beauty, the Good, Par- 
mcnides asks him whether he 
supposes n sclf-suhsisting Idea of 
man, or of firo or water, and then 
whether he supposes an idea of 
hairs, dirt, &c. Socrates, already 
embarrassed by the first of these 
questions, thinks that ho must 
answer the second in the negatire. 
Parmenides, howerer, tells him 
way of advice : viot '>op el in, & 
:S&Kpares, ml oS irii mu ayreU 
Xipmu ii is in dm- 

\ipfieTai Km* ifAp odfas, irre 
•adrui' dnuaffas' tvu 3e in irpbs 
avBpiLvwu dwo^X^ireti Sifar Sii, r^v 

■g\iKlap. 

^ The proofs for the most part 
mentioned ^ 3 ' Bitter, ii. 302 sgq., 
are to be found in the following 
j)assages besides those jnst quoted: 
Tim. 31 B (the fire jcatr aM, 


which is distinct from visible fires; 
the same holds good of the re- 
maining elements); Bep. x. 396 
A ; 397 C sq. (the Idea of a bed, 
the KXIrnj 6yna oSmz, fKetpTj S 
ion K\bnj, the Idea of a table) ; 
Crat. 389 B (the Idea of a shuttle, 
aCrb 6 im KtpKls); Farm. 133 

C, D (the abrbs deavSnis, 6 itm 
SemrirTis and the aMs 8mi\os 8 
i(m-SoS\ot); Fbmdo, 63 D (the 
blKutoy, KdSbv, AyaObu aM, the 
oiffla of Health, Greatness, and 
Strength); iind. 100 D sqq. (the 
Beautiful KaS' aM, Greatness, 
Smallness, Plurality, Unity, Du- 
ality, Kaff' aM) ; Bep. v. 479 Asq, 
(the Beautiful, the Just, the Double, 
the Great, the Small, the Heavy, 
the Light, sad* aM. In vii. 329 

D, by the motions of actual swift- 
ness and slowness in the actual 
numbers and the actual figures are 
meant, as the context shows, not 
the Ideas, but the intuitions of 
pore mathematics, which, however, 

T 
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lios no? its Trlori. ’WlK-revcr a uniform Cliaractor of 
sovoral j)lurnom«rna can l)f provcrl to exist, the sphere 


in {!ii<i ji’.irc ar*' not 1 

clwly cR'>!i"li fpitij rorn- 
vpo’i'lisip I'litl'jti. C'i A 

tiKatarvyr,', o ri ivTi ... 
k‘k\w Ksi bi’t'J r^t 

Ptiat): riia'lr. ‘.MT^ D ('tlsc cirrj 

CtratMt's^. iTtcr-iuii, 

tJjo fV rw t terrtv os- Irrui in- 

crnurjoTi^B): Cmt. r.-Ji* I); SW F 

(aiTO imvo, t (ffrit- ™ 

rr ^{‘ra 5»' dfoita .; : iu:'L ■•12.J h# 
(th^ oi-via of 0 '»lonr anil fonn^) ; 

ibid- nsrt 1) («*J 

5 «incntlv all activities, liave an 
ovfia Tberet- 17C h (re- 

raoeiytiBTttf vo ttTi ccTt^ruv. 
-oS nif Ociov eiSatitoyeffrarov. 
rav 0 ? dPeov dPSti/rcret', cf-_tlw 
TacaStty/iara 3i^, H'sp. x. |»1 ♦ D, 
018 A-Trhicli of course taken by 
tliemsclvcs wonld prove nolbing 
on nccoanl of the nivthical clia- 
racier of tins exposition): f'oph- 
•’54 C son. ftlie most general 
tl.e Sr, erdffu. a'J'i 

pdrepor.: ibid. -2531. .'ot. dappovrra 
flSi 7 ^^ 7 eir Srt vo /xij or fitdatvi 
lert vijr ow-oS <-!'«*' /X«*' • 

ivipiOiiov rd-v roXXu-/ Srrwr «o« 
tv. cf. 254 D ; vo /iij o? • • • w 

tcTiv CvTut '*‘*1 

A . gai Tcpi StKaiev kuI aoiKov Kat 

l-^0av Kai KBicov ml raiiwr vwr 
cISSr «p! S -07,^0 ^r 

Ir tKBffTov ««t, ice, ; cf. i^bid. «i. 
.102 C : rp-V 5r ri nfl cufponfT.s 
erSi7 «l ivSprfar, &C-'- '* 

o5 ivavia 

dutnynsMosicv. and Theat. ISO 
A: to tliSse tbinirs wbich the son! 
contemplates willioul 
.ense, belong the 
drfuoior, the Toiror and 

wtljfaKfir. Soscmihl (Genet, tutff. 


ii. 107; troall inokc onl that not 
tn'rrely the Ideas of the bad, bat 
also tlie Ideas of rpecial virtacs 
are t-imply a pros'bioaal fappon- 
tion, Leracse the latter only be- 
long to appearance, .and becanse 
the Ideas of the Lad vroold be 
in direct contradiction to tbc doc- 
trine that Oo-d is only the cause of 
tlie gwl. list I*i3to, .as SVC see, 
fi! 2 ppo«e'l Ideas of many things 
svhtch belong only to apmarance : 
and if tbc Ideas of the bad or of 
Non 'being entangle tis in contra* 
diction, sneb a contradiction does 
not, any more than the other in- 
stances objected by Aristotle, Jus- 
tify us in departing from Plato’s 
definite statements where the state- 
ments arc supported by the couse- 
nncnccs of Plato's doctrine. If 
there is an Idea corresponding to 
every concept, this mnst nnavoid- 
ably hold ^ood of the concepts of 
badness, Non-being, &c. The Idea 
of Being ought hot to give ns 
greater offence than any other. 
As Bonitz (plat. Stud. ii. 8‘2) 
rightly remarks, reality as such 
(Being it.eelf) does not belong to 
the essence of things represented 
in the Idea*, though Plato scarceU- 
, makes this distinction. Accord- 
*ing to his original snpposition, 
i there is an Idea corresponding 
5 to evety general concept withont 
•exception. This Idea is the con- 
tent of the concept; and one or 
the most general concepts is that 
of Being. Again Plato speaks rf 
the /lordr (Fmedo, 101 q, in which 
evervthing must participate m 
order to be one, althongh nmty is 
given with the concept of the thing 
just as directly as Being. Bonilz 
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of Ideas extends. Only wliere l^at uniform character 
ceases, and the unily and permanence of the Concept 
fall asunder in the conceptless plurality and absolute- 
unrest of Becoming, — the Ideal World finds its limit.W 
Plato seems subsequently to have become somewhat 
confused, as well he might, as to these deductions from 
his theory. According to Aristotle, he assumed no 
Ideas of things artificially made, nor of negation and 
relation but the original point of view was in 


finds tlio Idea of Being explicable 
cnougb, but ho does not tuinlc it 
was requited bj the conseqnonces 
of the doctrine of Ideas, ochanr- 
sobmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
202) sees in it sometliing which 
cannot be attributed to Flnto, but 
which might just as well bo main* 
tained of the Ideas of tho table, 
bed, Bht Meat, unity, &o., and 
STould actually bo maintained, even 
if they occurred in tho Sophist or 
Parmenides instead of the Bepub- 
lie, Plindo, and Thcratetus. 

That Plato did suppose sneh 
a limit, is clear from Fnilob. 16 
C sq., not to mention other pas- 
sage; -vide p. 206, 92. To this 
point Bitter, loo. cit, rightly re- 
fers Tim. 66 D: vepl Si Sij riiv 
tQ» /tvKT^pup S&mfuv etSij ptiy o6k 
S n * li yip tQp 
elSa Si oSSa>l 

rpta irpbs t6 rcra Sap-ipf. 

Distinctions of kinds of smell are 
here denied, because smell always 
has to do with an incomplete 
and undetermined Becoming,-^ 
because it belong as is said in 
what follows, only to a transient 
moment. 

™ Metaph. xii. 3, 1070 a. 13 
sqq.; in many thin«, as e.g. in 
artistic prodnets the form can- 


not exist except in coirinnction 
with the matter ; if this is at all 
possible, it is only met with in 
natural products : Sii Sf/ oi jcaxus 
6 HXdrup S^ti, Sti e(8q itrrly 
ivbva tjtiaa (that there are jnst as 
many Ideas as there are kinds of 
natural products. The foot would 
remain tho same oven if Plato's 
name did not originalljr stand in 
tho toxt but was first introduced 
from Alexander, as Bose (Arist. 
libr. Old. 161} conjectures with 
great probability, for in any case 
Plato is meant). Ibid. i. 9, 
091 b. 6: woX\& ylyverai Srepa, 
otop oIkIvl Kal Sai^\tos, &p oO 
^apep etSi! efiwi. Ibid. 990 b. 8, 
sqq.: tho evidences for the doo- 
tnno of Ideas are p) not valid, 
(2) would lead to Ideas of things 
of which we fi.c. the Platomo 
schools — ^Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of the doctrines of Ideas 
is unintentionally communicative) 
presuppose no Ideas ; xant re 
yip Toii X6yow rods tK tup im- 
ffr^pQp etSii Strrai vAptup Saup 
ivurnipal eln (which was actually 
Plato’s original intention, accord- 
ing to the above account), koI xard 
tS ip ivliroXMip koItQp diro^dtreup 
... in Si al AxpipiffTepot r&p 
\6yup ol aip tQp irp6s n irotoOtrtP 

T 2 
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those cascB abanclonod. In this way many difficulties 
worn evaded, but others arose in llieir place wliicli 
wore not less dan^foroiis to Jiis system. 

Jdoas, as we already know, arc related to one 
another, not. merely as a multiplicity, but more pre- 
cisely, as parts of a whole. ‘What Iiolds good of con- 
ccj)fs, must also hold good of the entities that are 
thought in concepts. They form a graduated series, 
descending in ordered co-art iculal ion, and a sequence 
of natural subdivisions, from the highest Genera to the 
lowest Sj)ccies, from the most universal to the most 
particular.^*’ In all conceivable waj's they cross, com- 
?)ino, exclude, or participate in each other.^’® It is the 
task of science fully to represent this qrstem, to rise 
from the ])articulnr to the most universal principles, 
to descend again from these to the particular, to define 
all middle tenns that intervene, to ascertain all rela- 
1 ions of conce])ts.’’^ Plato did not aim at a purely dia- 

loni&ts and vras then, nalnrally 
enough, attributed to Plato; cf. 
the Fcholia on the j|iassagc of the 
Metnph. and vol. iii. (2nd edit.}, 
a. T2i> b. 470 ; G95 ; 723, 3, the 
references to Alcinon?, Ploliuuo, 
Syrian, Procins. Still, even Aris- 
totle mentions (in speaking of 
Health in itscIQthe Idea of a mere 
concept of an attribute, Jletapfa. 
iii. 2, 997 b. 8 : avrh yap &*- 
Opmsbv ^irie tJmt ml ariroe ml 
{•yiuav (they speak of an airodt^ 
Optetrot, &c.^. 

Cf. p. 204 and the quota- 
tions from Eep. vi. on pp. 1C8, 190. 
i» Vide p. 248 sq. 

Phiicb. 16 C sqq.; Rep. vi. 
511 B ; Soph. SoSBsqq. ; vide pp. 
190, 205. 


IScat, b'P ov (fiaptv efrat koO’ ai-ri 
yiror, wliich, in spite of Kb- 
ben’a objertion, J’lat. id. dcct. p. 
90 sq., can only mean : ‘ of which 
there can be no self-subsisting 
form.",’ i.c. no Ideas), Ibid, 7* 27 
(siii, 4, 1079 a. 24). Xenorrates 
according to I’.-ocIus in Pann. 
136, Cons, defined the Ideas ns 
atria vapaonypartiAj rSv mra 
ffcrfOTtiTcer', J^rom this, 
as Proclus remarks, it ■would 
follow th.it there arc no Ideas of 
the products of art or of things 
contrary to nature. A simitar 
definition is attributed to Plato in 
the exposition of Platonic doctrine, 
ap. Diog. iii. 77, which is possibly 
throughout inauthentic. Tliis’'™w 
is common among the later Pin- 
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lecfcical construction; lie argues ratlier from several 
given concepts ; yet lie demands tliat by an exhaus- 
tive enumeration and comparison of the sum. total of 
collective concepts, a science comprehending the whole 
world of Ideas shall be attained. 

He himself, however, made but a small beginning in 
this direction.^^^ He names as examples of universal 
concepts. Being and Non-being, Likeness and Unlike- 
ness. Sameness and Difference, Unity and Number, 
Straightness and Crookedness.^^* He uses the categories 
of Quality,*®® of Quantity,*®® of Eelation;*®^ and ac- 
cording to Hermodorns,*®® distinguishes among the last 


So in the expositions which 
follow tho idea of itn immanent 
dialeetic, Sepli. 244 B sqq. ; Parm. 
142 B sqq.; in both tho separation 
of the One and the Existent is sup* 

S osed, and further infcronccs are 
rnwn from this supposition. 

Cf. on what follows, Tren- 
dolo'nbui;^, Hist. Beitriige zur Phil, 
i. 205 sqq. ; Frantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, i. 73 sq. 

Themt. 184 C. Tho discus- 
sions of tho Parmenides, 137 sqq., 
are occupied with similar concepts, 
and a further series such as the 
concept of tho Whole and tho Parts, 
Motion and Best, Finite and In- 
finite. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 169. 

ixs Theict. 182 A, whoro tho ep 
pression wo(6n}s is brought in 
with an apology as something 
now, Hep. ir. 38 A sqq. (vide 
note G), whoro a distinction is 
drawn between tho iroi6» n and 
tho airb iKwrrw , Crat. 432 A sq., 
between qualitative and quantita- 
tive' determinations (of iinmbor). 
Hiileb. 37 0 ; Smh. 262 E. 

Soph. 245 B ; ovoiy SKov is 


a votriv, Phil. 24 C sq. ; the 
More and Loss, tho aAiSpa and 
■bpi/M, make tho iroiriv (determined 
magnitude) impossible. 

Soph. 265 C : tQu 6vruy t4 
fiiy ai}r4 KaO' aM, t& Si vpit 
dWqXa del Myerffeu , , . ri 
S' frepo» del irpbs f repay, See. Bep. 
iv. 438 A ; Sra y’ iarl roiaura ofa 
eiyal tov, to, [tiv void Arm woioS 
TivSt ivTiv, t 4 S’ oWt fKairm 
aSroO iKdtrrou fiSyoy. Science e.g. 

S rocecds on knowledge simply, 
efinito science (iroui ns ivurr^/fg) 
on definite knowlod^. Farm. 133 
C, and the quotation from Her- 
modorus^p. 241, 47. 

^ In the passage npnd Simp]. 
Phys. 54 b., just mentioned, 
niter the words quoted pp. 214, 47, 
Hermodorns goes onto say : of that 
which is vpbs Srepu, the one is tSs 
vpis iyavrla, the other lis vpif n, 
Kal Todrup rd p^y iSs lipur/tdya, ri 
Si lis dSpurra, This latter dis- 
tinction ho explains in the words 
(which 1 quote at length, bocanso 
I shall have to return to them 
later on): xai t6 /liy tis /liya 
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ilisci'imiuates in the Eepublic between the knowing 
■subject and the thing known, Knowledge and Reality, 
Science and Being. But though in these and simi- 
Inr definitions the germs of the .Aristotelian theory 
of Categories are clearly discernible, yet in none of 
the specified places does Plato attempt a complete 
catalogue of the highest concepts or an arrangement of 
them according to their internal relation. This want 
would have been ill supplied by the numerical system, 
which, when the fusion of Ideas with the Pythagorean 
numbers had begun, he subsequently attempted by 
deriving numbers from Unity and indefinite Dualify,^^® 
— even had this derivation been more fully accom- 
plished than was actually the case.^^® 

In designating the point in which the graduated 
series of Being terminates, Plato is more explicit. 
The highest of all Ideas is the Idea of t he G cod^ As 
in the visible world, the sun brings forth simulta- 
neouslj" knowledge and life, — as he enlightens the eye 


Vi. 308 E sqq. ; vide p. 269, 

116. 

13.g* Tim. 37 A, vrlioro Pint. 
(Freer, an. 23, 3, p. 1023) sees tlio 
lirst sketch of the ton categories. 

Arist. Metapli. xiii. 7, 1081 
a. 14, 21 b. 17 sqq. ; 31, 1082 a. 
13 b. 30 ; xiv. 3, 1091 a. 4, 1, 9, 
990 b. 19 : cf. my Flat. Stud. 220, 
sqq. 242. We shall have to speak 
of the a6piaroi Sv&r in treating of 
the doctrine of matter. 

I'M* According to Arist. ibid, xii 
8, 1073 a. 18 ; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 12 ; 
Fhys. iii. 6, 206 b. 32, it is in any 
caso limited to the first ten num- 
bers, and perhaps did not go so 
far, for Aristotle does not express 
himself quite dearly. Aristotle’s 


objection (Metaph. xiv. 4, bemnn.) 
against tho supporters of the Ideal 
numbers, viz. that they do not 
derive the first odd number, seems 
to refer, as Bonitz ad loo. supposes, 
simply to the fact that they did 
not account for the origin of the 
first odd number, the nn^ whereas 
(acc. to the passage before us and 
xiii. 7, 1081 a. 21) they did try to 
derive the first duality. And as 
tho unit is the root of all odd 
numbers, what holds good of it 
holds good indirectly of the odd 
generally. According to Metaph. 
xiii. 7, the Platonic school re- 
garded other odd numbers, for in- 
stance, three, as derived. 
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jni(l rpvoalfi flun/^s Kwn, wJjile* {‘vei^ywljero causing 
gio\\i1i jiiul jncvrasc ; so in llu! su])(.‘i*'-scnstious world, 
ilip (JoihI is ll,i« «onm* of 71<*ing,aml of iScience, of 
■Iruth aiul of Knowledge: and as ilie snn is liiglici* 
lhaii liglil and I he eye, so is tlus f^ood liiglior than 
Being and .Seionce.”' BnJ Jhis definition has its diffi-’ 
cullies. 3n tlio whole Ircahnent of the qne.stion in 
Ihc .PIiilo])ii.s, we can only undci-.sland by the Good 
Hie goal of hiiinan aclivity,— fhaf; which is the highe.st 
Good for Jnen.*'** As there is an express reference 
to this dialogue in the jiassagc above rpiotcd from the 
Republic, it might seem ns if here, too, the Idea of 


Hep. vi. .'iOS K, after llio 
(ligref;<<K(ii ntoiil the aun : rovro 
Tofinv t6 rijv dX^deiav (real exist* 
once, ncitmlii/) vAptxov rots yiy- 

vu9K0pii‘0», Kal T0 yiyfiiaKovTi 
tJ;i' di'i'a/iii' airoSioor ri/i' tov 
dyaOov IS^af ^>dOi ctrac ahlav S’ 
ImoT^pTis oJfffav Kal aXtjOtlas, fit 
ytyi’UffKO/ifpiit ply Sitti'ooP, oPrw 
SI KoXuy ap^ivrfpwv tyruv, yviictiSn 
re Kttl a\7}0clat, fiXXo Kal KdXXcoi' 
[ri TOiVur ijyoi’nti’os aM 6p0ut 
T/yflffu’ I’ffitrrlip.tiv 52 Kal dX^* 
Duay, Hffirep Iku ^wt rt koI Sifnv 
ijKfOuSTi plv I'oplttw^ipObt', f/htoy 
51 rjytlaOai oin ipOwt txcf, oPru 
Kal iyravOa d7a0ori5^ /Up ropli'tfp 
toDt’ afi^ibrtpa 6p0by,_ ayaObv 51 
ijyelaOat brirepoy airuy ofw ipOby, 
dXX’ (u fut^bvat rtpiprloy^riiv row 
uyaOou r|ir • . * . Kal rott ytyyu- 
OKopivoit Tolvvy pi) pivov rb yty- 
VfiffKCffOat ^yai I’ird roC d'/ado? 
traptiyai, dXXd koI t6 ttral tc Kal 
T7;»' o5fftoi» I'w’ cKtlvov airoit rpoff- 
etvai, ovK oifftat 6vrot toO d7O0oP| 
dXV (n dr^KfH’O r^t oitrlat vpcer- 
pdq. Xol 5M'd;ic( 

At Iho very beginning tbo 


qncKlion ii 8o pul lltat llio one 
Ktilc asserts ; ayaObv ctyai rb 
Xaiptiv vaat ^ifois sal riiv ^Soviiy 
&c. i the other rb fftpovtiy sal rb 
yocTy Kal rd ptpv^affai &c. yc 
iiooy^i apelyu xal }itpu ylyvarOai 
^ipiratny , . . cj^cXcjtulrraror ardr- 
Tuv drat van. So tbo object is 
(p. 11 D) ^vx^t ivo4>a(ycty 
Ttvd rj]v owapiyijv uvOpiiiroit van 
rby (ilov ciSalpopa vaplxpwi the 
one considers ^Sorq ns this 
the other, ^pbnint. So again 14 
19 C (rt TUP avOpavlyay kth- 
pdruy dpurrop) ; 20 u stjii. ; cf. 27 
D, where n life combining wisdom 
find pleasure is pronounced to bo 
the uooil; GG A sqq., where the 
elements of the porfcct life (the 
KT^pn vpuTW, SeiSrepor &c.) are 
enumemted. Siihsoquciitly the 
original question is cniaiged into 
{G-l A) tlie general one; rl vorc 
fy TC dvffpdv^ Kal r^vayrl vi^VKey 
ayaObv ; 

After Socrates has observed! 
that tho Idea of tho Good is tho 
liighcst object of knowledge, ho 
continues with unmistakable re* 
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tlio Gk)od were, set forth only as the goal of an activity 
(which in this case could not be merely human ac- 
tivity) — as the ultimate end of the world, or typical 
concept to which the divine intelligence looked, and 
by which it was guided in tilie framing of the world.^“ 
According to this view, the Idea of the Good might ^ 
still be held as something real and substantial,^^^ but 
it could not be an efficient cause ; and it must be dis- 
tinguished in such a manner from the Deity that either 
the Idea must be related to the Deity or the Deity to 
the Idea^ as the conditioning to the conditioned. The 
former, supiiosing the Idea of the Good to be the genus 
under which the Deity is contained ; the latter if 
it expressed a work or a thought of God,^®* or even an 
inherent determination of His essence.^®^ But Plato’s 


feronco to tlio Fhiicbus, 505 B: 
dNXi mV T 68 e 76 oTcrffa, 8rt 
Toh’iib' voWois ijSovii SoKtt tTpai 
rb AyaObv, roTt di Ko/upordpois 0p6- 
1 ' 90 ’u; and then, after a snort 
refutation of both riows, 50G 
B, the question \rith 'wliieh the 
above-mentioned exposition was 
introdueed, is wound up thus : 
dXXd ffb Sii, & ^tiKpartt, vbrepou 
ivurHuafv Th AyaBhv eTyai, ^ 
r/dov^jv, 4 dXXo ri vapi raGra; 
in tlio middle of this statement 
the remark again occurs, 509 A : 
Socrates does not consider pleasure 
to bo the Ghiod. 

Van Housdo, Init. Fhil. Plat, 
ii. 3, 88 sqcj. ; Hermann, Ind. leet. 
Marl). 182§ (printed in John’s 
and Seeboim's Archiv, i. 622 sq.); 
Yindicira Disput. do Idea boni, 
Marb. 1839 (A. u. d. T. Yindiciio 
Platoniens, Marb. 1840) ; Stall- 
baum in Fhileb. Prolegg. (1820), 
xxxiv. Ixxxix. ; Flat. lim. 46 


sqq. ! Flat. Farm. 272 ; Trendolen- 
bui]g. Do Philebi Consilio (1837), 
17 sq. ; Wobrmann, Plato de s. 
bono doctr. 70 sq. Martin, Etudes 
sur le Times, i, 9 sqq. speaks less 
definitely for the separation of the 
Divinity from the Idea of the (Sood ; 
ho supposes that Plato sometimes 
identified the two, as, for instnnoe, 
in the Bepnblic. 

As Hermann and Trendclen- 

burg. 

^ So Trendelenburg, loe. cit. 
with reference to Timmus, 30 A. 

Orps, Comparat. Flat, ot 
Arist. luir. do rep. (Borl. 1843), 
23 sqq. : the Idea of the Good is 
the power and completeness of 
Gk)d disdayin^ itself in things; 
Ebben, Flat, idcar. doctr. (Bonn, 
1849), p. 65, says it is an attri- 
bute of God — ^viz. that which dis- 
plays itself in the limitation of 
the unlimited. 

^ Tliis supposition is fre- 
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own «l»*<;Iaralions ilia nHsjunpf ion. if it is the 

Idi-a of Jlio (I'ood imparls to things Iheir Being, 
to inft'lUg^Mico. ifs (rapaoily for knowlorlge, if it is 
causa /if all I ruth and heauty, the parent, 
of light, tin* source of n-ality and reason,^” ifc is not 
inardy the and hut, tlic ground of all Being, efficient, 
forca, causa ahsolulo.^'''' iMato cannot, have contem- 
)dalad another and a scpainte ellicicnt: cause; or in this 
placa. where In* is specifying the uliimate ground of 
111! things, and the suprcine object of knowledge, it 
must, jjfcessarily have booh uientioned.’®** He says 
dearly in the Philebns that, the Bivino Beason is none 
)thor than the CJood ; and in the Tiinaeiis, he so sijcaks 


iHfnlljr founil with n-gard lo the 
ideas f'CHci'fttly ; 'Wc '■iCO sq. 

jjcp, Joe, cit. and rij. 517 11: 
ri S' atv i/tol ^tuvSntva oPru 
t[$ait’tTat, Iv ria •^ruaru rt^ttnala ^ 
TOM dyaffov iS/a t:al /idyis opSffOat, 
o^Otitta St ffi'Waytffria f7i'«« (St 
&pa xaai xaiTur atTij SpO&v re 
/:al i:a\uv airla, (v rc Sparu ^wt 
Kai rip Toirruv cf-piov rtKOvaa, Cr 
re vorjTu aCrii Kvpla i\iiOetar aoI 
rofi’ vapatrxoturVt nal an Set 
Ttti'Tjji' loth' rip ftt\\opra iptjtpavut 
xpd^tiv ISlif {j orjuofflq, 

*•**' As llic Ideas are generally, 
vide p. sqti. 

TIio lUyittrop /tdOtjpa ns it 
is called, vi. •'iu.'i A. 

It has been already rc- 
marhed, a. -lih sq., that he has 
incnlioncu no smcIi causes in any 
si'iciitinc connection with flic Ideas. 

22 Socrates has prored 
that plcnsnrc could not he the 
good; hnl again knowledge with- 
out pleasure is not suflieient ; and 
then lie goes on: &t ttlv rotviv 
Ti}i' ye ‘I*«X^,9oi' Othv oS Set Sta- 


roettrffai ravrbp gal rdyaOiv, hca- 
rut etp^vOat /toi Sosef. — di/oi yip, 
riiilebiis replies, o cht roSt, & 
TSdnparet, Ion rd-/aOiv, dXX’ tfet 
raiJrd iyeX-^para. — rdx’ ap, is (be 
answer, w d'lXijjSc, 5 ye ipAt‘ od 
pirrot t6p ye aXtiffirov dpa. ml 
Oelop oT/uk i'ous dXX' dXXw Trow 
(x^tr. Hermann, Vindic. 18, mis- 
takes the meaning of this passage 
in sa^'ing that the answer applies 
rnly to the last words of Fliil^us, 
(he comparison of intellect with 
picn&nre. Xcitlicr of them is it- 
Fclf the Good, and only in this 
sense ^ could tjocrates admit the 
assertion of Philebns of the hu- 
man intellect. Its further exten- 
sion lie could not allow because 
(as he has hinted HP, and fol- 
lowed out in detail, 28 A sqq.}in 
men the intellect is more nearly 
related to the Good than pleasure, 
consequently what he denies of 
the divine intellect is that it^is 
separate from the Good. Kbr 
again can we say with Wehnnann 
(p. 80} that God is here described 
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of tlie Oreatoi’, that, in order to get a consistent mean- 
ing Are must abandon the notion of His being separate 
from the Ideas, from Avhich He is said to have copied 
the nnivcrse.^®® This hypothesis seems indeed to be 
required by the Avholo inter-connection of the Platonic 
doctrine. For in Avhntever way Ave may conceive the 
relation of God to a AA'orld of Ideas distinct from Him- 
self, Avo arc eveiywhere met by insuperable obstocles. 
Are we to suppose the Ideas to be thoughts or crea- 
tions of God? or aro thoj' to bo immanent detennina- 
tions of His J5ssenco? The one theory Avould im- 
peril their eternity and .self-dependence; the other, 
their absolute existence ; and both would moke the 
Idea of the Good, which, according to Plato, is the 
Highest of the Tliinkable, something derwed. Not this 


ns tlio Good or tlio principio of 
nil Good ; but tlint tlic Good is not 
described ns divinity or intellect, 
tbo^ Good^ is only ono side of tbc 
divino being. If this wero so, 
tho Good could not. nt tlio snnio 
time, bo n sclf-suosisting Idea, 
ns it must be nccoriiing to (bo 
Bcpublic; Pinto, bovover, not 
merely says tlint tbc divine in- 
tellect is tlio Good, but Hint it is 
raMv kkI r&ya66v. 

E.g. Pep. vii. (vide note 
the Idea of tlio Good is described 
ns tlio summit of tbc snprn-scn- 
suous world nnd tlio enuso of nil 
tilings, whicli is only pci'ceived 
with difficulty. So Tim. 28 T, 
tlio Divinity ns tbo nfrioi' is tlins 
spoken of: Tbu fiiv oSv wocTp^v 
sal iraripa roD5e roO vavrbs eipeTv 
re (pyw Kal ebpbma els vdvras 
wSdvaroi' k^cu'; nnd Tim. 37 A 
it is cnllcd tcSi. vmyrQv dri re ivrav 


fipiOToi' (tlio woiris ni-c to bo thus 
connected, vido Stnllbnum);^ niid 
there is just ns littlo mention of 
the Divinity tlicro ns there is of 
tbo Good hero. Further, whemns 
nccoiriing to Tim. 28 A, C, the 
Creator of tho world looks to tho 
nrclielypo in order to mnko the 
world like it, ho himself oppenrs 
ns this nrchet;rao 29 F, 92 J) 
(where tho wond is called eiKiw 
ToO vmfTov [sc. deou] 0cds afcdtirdt). 
The Bomo statements are made 
with regard both to the Divinity 
and tho Idea, and both change 
plnces. AVlion finally, 37 C, the 
world is called dl'dluy ffeuu 
SyaXfia by the eternal rads ns 
distinguished from the gods flint 
become, wo can only understand 
tho Ideas ; nnd then the del 0ebs 
(Tim. 34 A) becomes identical with 
the highest Idea. 

Cf. p. 240 sq. on this point. 
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but tlu* fo whftin it bf.-lon^e-'l or br Trhoni 
it wfts f v.'o:iM In and Highest, 

ibtt ii.dthi'r :i fhouglit nor an atrributOj nor a creature 
of til)'.], c'^ssld be called by l*ia<o an Idea; since no 
tljoiiglit i« iviisib!'* through an inlnifioa of the 

Jd»;n ; till cr-'atioii evc-pt bv the imitation of the Idea: 
no jjnality or atiribut*; /eccept through part icipaf ion. in 
t h'* Idea.*' ‘ .Vrc v,-e lhe!i on tlu* contrary to suppose God 
to b-,' ;■ jiroduci of Ideas: an individual that partici- 
juiivs in the Idea of the tJood? In that case He would 


no* b/ the Absolut *.• Eternal God. but only one of the- 
* cre-ated gods.’ Hv would stand to Ideas in the same 
relation that the spirits of the stars and the souls of 
men stand to them. Or. lastiv. are we to assume 
that He e.vists side by side with the Ideas as a special, 
independent principle ? that He neither brought them 
forth, nor vras broutrht forth bv them, and that His 

•mp % » 

activity essentially consists in working out the combina- 
tion of Id'-as with Phenomena. — ^in forming the world 
according to Ideas ? In favour of this view it may be 
urged, not only that Plato so expresses him self in the 
'rimteus, but that there arc important reasons for such 
a theorv in his svstem. Thonsh he himself would not 
have admitted it. his Ideas are undeniably wanting m 
the movinjr principle that impels them to the Pneno- 
mcnon.*'^* This want appears to be supplied by the 
concept of Dcit}' : indeed in the Timeeus the IVbrld- 
fraraer is only ref|uired. because there would otherwise 
be no efficient cause. So far. we might hops hy this 


I - Cf. p. 24-2 s!iq. 
Wi:h HcTsiasn. 


Cil r- 20S sa. Fisttier- 

details be!-3”. 
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view to avoid essential difficulties. But we sliall 
■only have prepared for omselves others near at hand. 
Could Plato really have placed his highest principles 
so dualistically in juxtaposition, without attcnipting to 
■comhine them ? If Ideas alone are true Reality, can 
another essence side hy side with them, distinct from 
them, and equally original, find a place? Must it 
not rather hold good of the Deity (as of all things 
except the Idea) that Ho is what Ho is, only through 
participation in the Idea? which is in no way com- 
patible with the concept of Cod. All things con- 
sidered, wo may say that the Unity of the Platonic 
system con only be established on Iho supposition that 
Plato in his own belief never really separated the 
efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the 
liighest Idea, that of the Cood. But it has been 
already shown that ho identifies them, that he. 
attributes efficient power and designing reason, some- 
times to Ideas in general, sometimes to the highest 
Idea in particular. This is confirmed by the state- 
ment that in the oral discom’ses of his later life 
>. the supremo Unity is designated as the Cood;^®® 


Sco p. 281 Eq., 203 Eq. 

Aristox. Harm. KIcra. 11, 
teginn. p. 30, Mcib. : KaOdvep 
'ApurroriX'qt del oiijyeiro, reds 
vXe/oToi's T&v dKoutrdi'Tuy irapd 
IIXdrui>or Tijv vepl rdyaOaO dKpdaffiy 
vitOeiv ' rpoaiivai piv ydp fnaffToy 
inoKap^dvovra X)}^rff0a{ rt ruv 
voptiopivtav dvOpavlvuv dyaOQv ‘ 
Sre di ^vebiffvof o{ Xdyoi wtpl 
paOupdruv xat dptOpuy xal yea- 
perplas xal darpoKoylas, kuI rb 
irdpar, 6ri dya06v iari Sv, iravreXeSr, 


dlpat, TrapdSo^di* rt i^lptro airdis. 
Anst. SIctapIi. xiv. 4, 1091 b. 13 ; 
Tw 82 T&r dKiriprovt oiirlas elmt 
\ey6vTtav ol pip 0a<ru' odrd t4 Ip 
t6 dyaObp airb eJpat, wbicli the 
rscudo-Alexnndor nd loc. refora 
to Pinto. Ibid. i. 6, end. Pinto 
considered the one as the basis of 
Good, nu-itler as llio basis of evil ; 
with which wo may connect tho 
words of c. 4, p. 985 a. 9 : to 
TUP dyaO&p dvdPTUP atriop aM 

rdyaObp iari, Thcophr.nstus also 
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Tor lliis Hupmmt U/tify miisf, hare been identical 
witli (-irxl. Jt is inc'Diioiicd, foo. ns n departure of 
Sjjcnsij)])us from ilm doclrino of Iiis Master, that he 
tlisfingiiislicfl fhe Divine Reason from the One and 
I ho D/jorl.''” 'I’ho satiio vienv is presupposed by Aris- 
foJh* wJion JjM says (hnl PJafo recognised only two 
Irinds of cniises, the formal or conccptunl, and the 
inaforinl cause : and on this lie grounds his complaint 
fhat ]*]afo oinifs lo state who forms things according to 
Jdeas.*''^ 'J’o us it may certainly sound incomprehon> 
sible that a t heological concept like the concept of the 
(I'ood, should not merely be generally hypostasized, but 
jmsitiwly declared to Ijo the highest active energy and 
reason. "We are accustomed to conceive of Reason 
only in the form of personalil v, which it would seem 
imjiossiblc to attribute to an idea. But it may be 
ffucstioned whether all this appeared so inconceivable 
to Plato, ns it appears to us, with our altered modes 
of thought. ^J'he mind that could allow relative de- 
terminations, the »Saiue, the (treat, the Small, &c., 

" to precede as ideal entities the things in which we 
perceive them, could also make an aim into a self- 


rccnginacB the iilcntity of the (.to^ 
and the Pivinity in ^ I’Jnto. in 
Faying of him npiid .Simpl. I’hys. 
6 ’b. m. (Fragm. 48 Wanm) ; Wo 
Tit dpx&t ^ofiXcrai veioi', t 6 fitv 
ivoKttptrov «iji PXlJF, 0 vpoffayoptf'ti 
irarocx^t, TO 5’ wt nfriOF *rol Ktvovv, 
8 vcpidvru rp too OcoS 
TivaCoD 5oFd;*ci. ^ 

Htobfcns. Kill. i. 58 : Sired’ 
ertinrof [tfeW drf^aro] rdp^roDs', 
oSre T^ ipl oSre tQ dyaOip rhv 
udrhv, Idto^v^ dL In the words 


ofTt, &c. Krisclic, Forsch. i.256, 
rightly points out that Spensippus 
must have opposed himsdf to 
modes of thought which ho hod 
found proviousTy in Plato, and 
w’bich put poOt on n lord with the 
One niid the Good. 

»<» Jlctaph. i. 6, 088 a. 8 ; 
^aptpdp S’ iK tOp tlp/miitnop 
dvotp airlatp phpw K^ijrac, rp re 
TOW tI ion sal ff KorS. OXijf. 
Tbeophr. preceding note. 

Vide p. 7C, 70, sa* 
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subslsteut Eeality, and tbe absolute aim and end^or 
the Goodj into absolute Cause and absolute- Being.^'° 
That step once taken, it is not surprising that the 
Good, like all the other Ideas in their own spheres, 
should have been invested with further qualities such 
as Power, Activity and Beason, without -which it could 
not be that infinite essential nature at all. But what 
relation it then bears to personaUty, is a question 
which Plato probably never definitely proposed to 
himself. The ancients were generally wanting in 
the distinct concept of personality, and Beason was 
not seldom apprehended as universal world-intellect, 
hovering uncertainly bet\veen personal esdstence and 
impersonal.^’^ Plato sa}'s indeed that Beason can be im- 
parted to no essence without a soul, and he accordingly 
makes reason inherent even in the Cosmos by means 
of the soul.'” But in the first place, we cannot con- 

Tliat this must lead to many ^Torld ? Tbc answer, Iiowerer, 
disadvantages is shewn in the ean only be the same which we 
COSO before ns. Wo have thus to have had to the mote general 
explain, e.g. the mixture above qncstion ns to tho causality of the 
remarked 280 sq.}, of tbc Ideas: viz. that here we have an 
highest Good with the metaphysi- instance of the inadequacy of the 
cm concept of the obsolute. The system, which Plato himself in- 
concept of tho Good is abstracted directly acknowledged by the 
from human life ; it signifies that silence in which ho passes by the 
which is advantageous to mankind critical points. 

(as it did to Socrates). Plato Vide tho remarks in toI. i. 

then generalises it into the concept p. 808, and subsequent obser- 
of the absolute, but its original rations on Aristotle’s concept of 
meaning is continually pla^^ing GoA 

into it : hence tho coruosion ; Tim. 30 B : Xoyurd/iei'ot oSv 

neither the ethical nor the mctii- tOpmey [6 tuv xari 

physical concept of the Good is bparCh obSiy dySijroy roD yoSy 
attained in its simplici^. Farther (xoyros S\oy fiXou i^XXcor kceffBal 
difficulties arise (cf. &andis, ii. wore f/ryor, vow 5’ aO xupir 
a. 327 sq.) when \re nsk how the dbbya.Tayinpa.y€yhrBairip'biA.^Tiy 
Idea of the Good is the cause of \oyurfidy riyde youy /liy i» ^vxv 
all other Ideas of the sensible ^vx^iy iy ffi&ptart ^vyurr&s ri wav 



ti] I’/o .5-’*^ . ’.e 
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are wliat tliey are only by participation in a liigher, 
tliat essence wliicli lias no liiglier above it cannot be a 
separate individual : if the soul is contra-distinguished 
from the Idea by its relation to the material world (by 
the share which the Unlimited has in it), a soul caimot 
be attributed to the Idea as such, nor consequently to 
God, who is identical with the highest Idea. Plato 
has nowhere expressly drawn out these consequences, 
but, on the other hand, lie has done nothing to guard 
against them. He often speaks of God as a person ; 
and we have no right to see in this only a conscious 
adaptation of his language to the popular religious 
notions. Such a mode of I'epresentation was, as before 
remarked, indispensable to him (on account of the 
immobility of Ideas) in order to explain phenomena ; 
and all that he says concerning the perfection of 
God, divine Providence, and the care of the Gods for 
men,^^*’ gives the impression, not that he is deliberately 
translating philosophic ideas into a language grown 
strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the 
religious belief, and holds it in the main to be well 
founded. Yet he never tries to reconcile these religious 
notions 'more definitely with his scientific conceptions, 
or to demonstrate their mutual compatibility. We can 
therefore only conclude that he was unconscious of the 
problem.^^® In his scientific enquiry into the highest 

bo BO as yupioToi. It has already quently the most universal, 
jbeen shown, p. 237 sq., that the ^ Vide ^267, 114. 

Flalonic Ideas are the hypostasized This Bibbing, Flat. Ideenl 

concepts of genus. But the highest i. 370 sqq., candidly admits, thoogh 
Idea as suoh must be necessarily he will not allow that the Ideas 
the highest genus, and conse* are the universal, and that therefore 

U 
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auipps lift ftoiifinftd himself lo Ihc Ideas, and when, as in 
Mio 'I'imjeiis, he found il, necessary fo introduce the 
I)oi(y side hy side with Jheni, ho does so without proof 
or accurale dcflnif ion, hut merely ns a presupposition of 
faithJ'' For his i)ersonal needs,*'" and for practical 
a]ip]ieation, ho held fo the belief in (lods, purifying it 
indeed in fho spirit of his philosophy,*'® but not in- 
vesf igating very narrowly its relation to the doctrine of 
Ideas ; contcnf.ing himself with the thought that Ijoth 
nsserfed the same trulh; that the Ideas were truly 
divine, and that the highest Idea coincided with the 
" liighcst Jlcity.*'’® The difficulties besetting the com- 


the {irciltcntion of itcnonAlity 
woiitil contradict (heir concept. 
Whether this supposition is 
' lionouroblo to the philosopher* 
(ns Stuinpf, loc. c!(., ninintains 
Against ine) or not, is not the 
qucBlion 'n-liich (he liistorical cn> 
quircr has to put ; wc hare simply 
to discover wiint can be proved, 
or At least made probable. It is 
certainly not iinprob.nblc that even 
1‘lnto WAS uiu'oiiFciuns of n problem 
wliich remained n secret to nil 
antiquity up to the time of I'lo* 
tinuB, nnd that he overlooked the 
difficulty in which the thcoij' of 
Ideas involved him just ns much 
ns many others which lay nearer 
to hand. 

Tim. ‘i8 A sqq. it is proved 
that the world roust have a caiiso, 
for, ns being yorporcal, it came into 
existence, ry o' o5 yci'Oft/pq> ^afiip 
iiA alrlov rivht apiyuJiv drat 
ytrlaOau It is not, liowovcr, 
shown fiirihcr that this tilTior is 
reducible to a var^p, oy* 

Ittovpyosj we have hero donatio 
'beliefs and scientifle ideas set 


simply down side by side. 

This is unmistakably tho 
real point, nnd so far 1 agree with 
Dciischlc’s remark (Plato, Mythcn, 
1C sq.) that to Plato’s mind the 
personal God had a meaning be* 
yond a mere mythical personifi* 
cation. This, however, bolds good, 
not only of n God, but also of the 
gods. 

On this point more exact 
details will be given later on. 

But does not this make 
I’lato a pantheist? Even if this 
were so, it would ho no great 
misfortune, and still less a valid 
objection against the result of an 
bistoric<al cnquii^. This, however, 
is not the question here, and the 
title which Bcttig has given to 
his treatise, ‘A Wo in tho Philehns 
the personal Divinity of Plato or 
Plato no pantheist,’ implies a very 
vague conception of pantheism. 
If Rato had repudiated tho per- 
sonality of the divinity, be would 
still not he a pantheist. In ms 
latest principles he has neither 
removed tho dualism of the Idea 
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parison of tlimgs so essentially different seem to have 
been overlooked by Plato, as by many another philo- 
sopher before and since his time.^^^ 

In thus determining the highest Being as the Gk)od, 
and as Beason assigning an end, Plato apprehends it as 
the creative principle, revealing itself in the Pheno- 
menon : because God is good. He formed the world.^^ 


and 80-calIcd lilattor, nor the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from things and 
of the Ideas from one another, 
lint tho statement against which 
Bettig takes the iicld does not 
assert that Plato repudiated tho 
personality of tho dinnity, but 
merely that ho did not enquire 
into the question of personality. 

Q'ho view above developed, 
that tho Idea of tho Good is iden- 
tical with tho divinity, is found 
with difleront modifications of de- 
tail, which nlTect the question of 
tho personality of tho Platonic 
God (not to .mention tho Nco- 
Plntoiiists), in Horbart, Einleit. in 
d. phil. i. 248 ; Plat. Syst. 
fund. ibid. xii. 78 ; Schleiorma- 
chor, PI. SN'^V. ii. C 134 ; Bitter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 311 sq. ; Freller, 
Hist. phil. gr^iiim. 2 A p. 249 ; 
Bonitz, Disputatt. Plat. 5 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 322 sqq.; Schweg- 
ler, CieBch. d. Phil. 3 A 56; 
StrQmpell, Gesch. d. theor. Phil, 
d. Gr. 131 ; Ueberweg, Bhein. 
jMns. ix. 69 sqq. ; Snsemihl, Genet. 
Entw. i. 360, ii. 22, 196, 202; 
Bteinhart, PI. WW. iv. 644 sq., 
659, V. 214 sq., 258, 689 sq., vi. 
86 ; Stumpf, loo. cit. ; Bibbing, 
Plat. Ideenl. i. 370 sqq. (Other 
authorities ^ud Stallbanm, Plat. 
Tim. 47.) I cannot, however, for 
the reasons above stated, agree 


with Steinhart (iv. 64^, in re- 
ferring Phileb. 30 A, 0 to the 
divinity in an absolute sense. In 
Plionlr. 246 C, which he also 
quotes, Plato is not expressing 
his own views on the dmnity, 
but simply tho ordinary opinion, 
which he declares to bo mistaken. 
It njipcars to me a I’ery improbable 
conjcctui'e of Steinhart’s (vi. 87 
sq.), that Plato distinguished be- 
tween a principle of rest or ;per- 
manency and an ofificient principle 
of motion, an objective and sub- 
jective, an Ideal and a real side in 
tho divine Being — ^the former the 
Idea of the Good, the latter Spirit. 
Both forms of statement are found 
in Plato, but he does not in any 
way indicate that dififerent sides 
of the divine piinciple are thereby 
intended. All the objections of 
Bettig, Yolquardsen, &c. to my 
view, BO far as they seemed to me 
to be of any importance, will be 
found to have been noticed either 
ivith or without express reference. 

^ Tim. 29 D : 8(1 81' 

Ijv Tipa alrlay yipetnp ml t6 vup 
rSde 6 {uyitrris iwiffrriirey, AyaObs 
ipr AyaO^ 8i o68elt vepl oASeydt 
obSiiroTe Ayylyverai (the 

very same important position 
which Plato brings as an olgec- 
tion, Phindr. 247 A, to the 8e?oi' 
^Owepip of the popular creed). 

u2 
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The ilocirinc of Ideas is in this wav ronncctcd willi thi’ 

* 

study of the Cosmos. — ^Dialectics with Physics. 


Tovrov 5’ iKTht «i’ TToi'ra on /tdXur* 
ra ya'iffOat c/to»'Xi;S>j ronaXiiffta 
caiT^ . . . pov\TfOci% “jup 6 Peis 
ayaOh. /ilr vitrra, ^Xov/iw o? /tijSii* 
cl«'at Kara oitbihv. ePrij o?j rot* 


vSK‘ i;!' pjiaTJr p>’\ 

•»j Trx*«*' AYP”- «^Xi Kii'ic'.aj:- J.' tX'; 
}tt\C!t cat tirderwf, ft? nsj,-.- fl!’-!-’. 
ijYS-jfp IK ri;! ftTaJiat, 
tvfTrii ro^'-oi* rdm.'; 6"^.i >' •. 
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OHAPTEK VII. 

jvirsics. 

THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE WORLD OF FHENOAIENA. 

Under the name of Physics we include all discussions 
relating to the sphere of natural existence; on the 
general causes of the world of Phenomena, as conti'a- 
distinguished from the world of Ideas ; on the Cosmos 
and its parts ; and on !]Man. The first of these enquiries 
has three divisions : (1) the universal groundwork of 
the Sensuous as such, namely [Matter ; (2) the relation 
of the Sensuous to the Idea ; (3) that which mediatises 
between the woi’ld of Ideas and that of Sense — ^the 
Woi’ld-soul. 

1. Matter' To understand Plato’s doctrine of 
Matter, we must look back to his doctrine of Ideas. 
Plato considers Ideas as the only true existence: he 
regards the sensible Phenomenon as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-Being ; that to which only a 
transition from Being to Non-Being, and from Non- 
Being to Being, only a Becoming, and never a Being, 
can belong. In the Phenomenon the Idea is never 
purely presented to us, but always intermingled with 
its opposite, confusedly, broken up in a Plurality 
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of indiTidnals. hidden beneath the material veil.^ The 

Phenomenon is not an absoinfe self-dependent- existence. 

but all its Being is Being for another. means of 

another, m relation to another, for the sake of another." 

The objects of Sense are therefore, in a word} onlr a 

shadoTT and mimicry of true Esistence. That which, in 

the latter is One, in the former is ifanj and Divided; 

Trhat there esdsts purely for and by itself is here in. and 

by reason of, another: rrhat is there Being, is here 

Bepoming. But how is this metamorphosis of the Idea 

in the Phenomenon brought about ? The cause of it 

cannot lie in the Ideas themselves: these, even if thev 

* 0 

enter into a community of esfetence, still remain indi- 
viduallr distinct, ivithont interminglement. each in its 
own specific essence : an Idea cannot coalesce rrith its 
opposite or pass over into it.® Therefore, if one Idea 


^ Tide ET ipra and Bep- tii. 324 

C, ri. 493 E, 470 A, 477 A; 

211 E, 207 D ; Polit 26 & 

D. 

= Symp. 211 A, Triere arche- 
trpal Eean^ in oppoation w 
phsenomeosl beauty tra roWa 
/HtXo) is desenbed es t§ fih 
fxikbT, r§ V oiU rare 

IK9, Tore o ol’t oioe ^rpis fibf to 
KaKisf TTpas os rb tieyjfj? cCo’ 
l?Ba ph KtAAp, o' alffyjay, 

as fUil fKv S 7 KtAAy, Ttffi cs 

Pliileb. 34 C, Tide ebap. 
S. n. 10 . Tba. 32 C : cfccyt 
(sensible appearance), israsrrp c 6 b' 
aiTo TCVTO & 7#yc?€y (the 
Actaal, for the eaqwation of wbiw 
it serres) eaiTS* hrrer, irlfm Zb 
rivos dd ^fCTUt ^dvToffita, oA 
ravm iv eripa srpoff^na red 7*7- 
pevBti, oiffias cpaTyizas drrex^ 


phnp, 7 lar^Ay to vcpixv airily 
shat. C£ Eep. t. 475 A : I^iisdo. 
Ifr 2 B sq.? also Cat. 3 S 3 D; 
Tbeset. IW E* in Trluch latter 
passage, hoTrever, Plato is no: 
spe^dng in his erm same. 

* Pbedo, 1 C 0 D bm.: c/k: 7 s/> 
^h'ETai t/j p& 7 cy dL-rh rh ps'ftBx 
ciZiTor IBlkta dpa peya nl 
CfUKpZy dyau &c., as 0’ avras sxl 
TO epKfiy TO h fjuy c^f iBeha 

sreri p/lya. yt'/ycaBsA rfJs OAc 
c$OE 7 tSt 6'OBTtas', &c. To tins 
it is overfed that Socrates bhnsslC 
had jnst said that opposites esae 
fro3i"<5>posites, to nlnch it U re- 
plied; Tire ph' yip i>Ayero^ ix ryr 
iyayriwJ Trpiypans to eyayncy 
Trpiypa. ytrpyseBat^ viT oe in aM 
TO iystyrtsy iavrS barrivy eix b 
zrore ybovro, &c, CL Sjjh. 252 
I>,255A. 
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goes througli iTinny oilier Mens, nntl incluclcs lliom in 
itself,'* cncli must, still niaintnin its wnclmngcd identity,® 
after its own fashion. One conceptt allows itself to com- 
bine with another, only so far ns it is ident ical with 
that other.® {Sensible objects on the other hand, in 
contradistinction from Ideas, nro capable of assuming 
not only similar, but also opposite conditions ; and this 
is so essential in them, that Plato plainly mxs there is 
not one of them which is not at the .same lime its own 
opposite, the existence of which is not simullaneou.sly 
its non-existence." This impeiTeclion of the Pheno- 
menon cannot spring from the Idea : it rallier proves 
that necessity as well as Koason is the cause of tho 
woi'ld, and that this irrational cause cannot entirely be 
ovci’come by Kcason.® Consec|uenily to explain Sense 
as such, a special principle must be assumed, and this 
principle must be the direct contrary of the Idea, for 
it is precisely the contradiction between tho Plienomonon 
and the Idea which has to be derived from it. It 
must contain the cause of the Non-being, the divisi- 
bility, the mutability of the Phenomenon, and only 
this ; for whatever is real, one, and permanent, origi- 


* Sopli. 2&3 U ; rido c1i.ip. v. 
note 78. 

' Fhilcb. 15 B (vido note 83). 
Cf. pp. 228, 240. It will bo sbowii 
presently that Bopub. v. 476 A 
does not contradict this view. 

" Soph. 255 E sqq. ; vido p. 249. 

. ^ Hop. V. 479 A (vido p. 224) : 
Fhisdo, 102. 

* Tim. 48 A: iie/uyiiivii yhp oZv 
ij ToOSe roD kSv/iov yivens iS 
ivdyiajt re sal voO trvprdo'eur /lyet>- 


vifii!' vou 82 dvdymit &pxo»TOt 
irclOetv aMjy tSw ytyvopivwv t 4 
irXcToTa rh /S^Xtkttoi' &yew, 
raUrji Kark raDrd re 8i’ aydymis 
iftTUfutvist imh vtiOo'us 
oOrw Kttr’ apxdt ^wloTaro rbSc rh 
vSv. rf T« oCj' ^ yiyove Kari, raOra 
dPTUt tpe7, ^iKrdoi' Kal rh 
v\«yufiiyrii eTSor alrlat, p 4>4ptty 
irt^vKey. Cf. Tim. 5C C, 68 E; 
Therot. 17GA. 
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--a-CiHS I SiT TTitli. tHc Xq 52, 'Tli^rriOrs if tli^ 15% 
hi tse p‘sre :7 E^zstear, this principle vrili ce tie 
ptareij !ls on-szisteat : if tie one ie tmifom sari iaTsri- 
aile Essence, tie crier must Ce absolute diTLsion and 
absolute cisnge. liis principle is rrt&t is uszalij. 
tnoogi nor in Platonic vhTSScologr.^ termed hr ns 
Platonic flatter. 
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A ilescription of -it is given in llic I’hilobus unci 
Tinijcus.’® The I’hilebiis (SI E) designates the uni- 
versal substratiun of Ihe sc-nsiblo Plicnoinenon as the 
Unliinitedj and ascribes to it. ‘ all that is capable of more 
and less, of stronger and weaker, and of excess;' that, 
is to say, the Unlimited is that, within which no fixed 
and exact determination is possible, the element, of 
conccptlcss existence, of change, which never arrives 


at Being and permanence." 

ilcnolntion nf llio carpnioni, in |(r 
general ulmractcr nnd m distin- 
giiislicil rrani tlic FpiritnnI. It 
occurs in lliis scniif, Muidi. 2 .\- 

2-18 A ; I’olil, ‘jaa 1>, 27a It Cvrlierc 
ScIinnrBcIimidl, Siiniml. d. pint. 
Schr. 210, tliiiiks tic finds nn evi- 
dence of snuriunsness in tliis ' nn- 
Platonic* significalinn of tlic word) ; 
and nko Fliik-b. 29 t': cf. 01 It, 
and particularly (logetlirr with the 
ennivnlciit owparo<i92r. in Tim. 2S 
B) .31 B, :m 1), ,?ri .\, .n; i», 
hO B. The concept of cw/ia, lio%v. 
crar, does not coincide with that 
of matter : the aufui is vibihic and 
palpable, and this prcsnpposcR flmt 
it conbisls of the elemeuia (Tim. 
28 B, SI B sqq.); the so-c.tlled 
matter, on the contrary, is anterior 
to the elementnr}’ bodies, yet it has 
none of their determinations in 
itself, and is thcrcioro not per- 
ccptiblo to the senses. The irupdcxit 
becomes the ireSjua because it admits 
the form of the four elements. 

In the passage quoted p. 203, 

110 . 

“ Cf. Tim. 27 1), where it is 
said of the Fonsiblu ns a whole, 
that it is yiyi>6fiti'0v del 9i> ^ 
■oiSiirore . , . fter' ala0i^€us 
iMym So^avrii', ytyy6iuvw kbI 
■aircikKifurw, tmus Si oiSivore 


The Timious (-18 IC) enters 

• 

Wohlslein, loc. oil. .*) rq. .S sq., 
would iiiidersland by the yi-^rhm- 
rev del in ihiR itnss.ngc not the 
world but matter, mid would refer 
the 11*1-1)71.1. ra/don7)ia ineiilioned 
in wiint fidlowR v-*'^ P. -9 .\) to 
matter nko. Agniuht the first of 
thcbc su))pniiitiunR there is the cir- 
I’uniHtnncc that the del 

is not merely {lerccptiblc and jirc- 
reiilnblo but also fubjcct to lie- 
coming niid iierishing. Matter, 
nccoi-ding to I’Intn (cf. note l-l), is 
neither. A complete and necti- 
ratu coiiMileralion of the pnsfnge 
will bhow both MippositioiiR to be 
equally untenable. }Vith respect 
to thu del it is remarked 

that it must Inm; nn author. The 
(Micstion follows, ^Vhnt nrehctyjio 
the author used in its creation? 
That which is fashioned after nn 
archetype is itself neither the nrcbe- 
typo nor the material in which it 
is fashioned. Nor can the material 
be identilied with the archetype 
which it is to represent, ns Wofil. 
stein maintains. By the ytvvriTSv 
vapdSeiy/M is not meant anything 
which actually preceded tho crea- 
tion of tho world ; it is increly 
something laid dmvn hypotheti- 
cally. Instead of saying, ‘the 
creator fashioned tho world on nn 
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Jnorc into dotail. Plato here distinguishes first the arche- 
typical, self-identical Essence — ^Ideas, Secondly, conies 
that which is imitated from them, the sensible Pheno- 
menon. In the third place we have that which is at 
once the groundwork and the receptacle of all Becoming, 
the common element which underlies all corporeal ele- 
ments and all determinate matter. In the ceaseless 
flux of all these forms in the circle of Becoming 
common element runs through them as their j^srma- 
nent substratum: it is the something in which they 
become, and to which they return. It is never repre- 
sented in them purely, but only under a particular 
form ; “ it is the impressible mass (ixfiaytiov) out of 
which they were all formed, but which, for that very 
reason, must itself be without specific quality or definite 
form. That such an element must be presupposed, 
Plato proves from the continual fiux of things sensible, 
tlie constant passing of the elements one into another. 
This he says would be impossible if the detei-minato 
kinds of matter in themselves were something real, a 
Something, and not merely modifications of one com- 
mon and therefore necessarily indeterminate third 
Something.'® That Something he more precisely de- 
scribes as an invisible and shapeless nature, capable of 


otemal arclietj'pc,’ PJato says ‘he 
fashioned it not according to the 
Becoming, but according to the 
Btcrnal.* 

49 D sq. : vro must not call 
any definite material (as fire, 
water, &c.) a ride or roiJro, hot 
only a raioSroi', because they are 
always passing into one another I 
yip o{% inri/uyoy rtv to5 
rbie xal rmro kclI T^ioe Jtol 


vavw Saif pivipa in Svra aUri 
ipSelKyvrai ... iv ^ it 

iyyiyybpevo- del Jicaorw adrOi’ 
rdferai toI irdXii' iKeWey iviKKvrai, 
jxtsyw iseivo aS tcpwayopeSeiy 
re ToiJro ical rQ ride vpoffxpupii'ovf 
ivifutra, K.r.\. 

“ 49 B sqq. Wo haw already 
met with something . similar in 
Biogenes of Apollonia, vol. i. p* 
219. 
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taking any sliapc;” ns Space, which, iiscif clcvnni anti 
imperishable, provides a homo for all Uocoining; ns 
the Other, in wliich all becoming must be, in order to 
exist at all ; while true lixistencc, as in itself sole, can- 
not enter a sphere so entirely diflerent from itself.** 
The statements of Pinto’s disciples are all to this effect. 


According to Aristotle, Pin 
Iklatter to the Unlimited, i 

** 50 A. sqq.; e.g. ns gold 
continually (tnnsrormod into nil 
possible figures would still be 
called gold, BO with tlio nntun! 

wliich ndmits nil bodies in 
itself: TatTrir aiVlii' dt I irpo Jpijrfoi' * 
CK “yiLp T^t favrqt t& rapdrar of'i: 
i^laraTiu Smd/itus, 
del rd vdira, ml /lop^q*’ oC-Srploi* 
irorj ttdStvl Twr dffidrrui' dpolni* 
clXii^ct'OvSapp odSapwt’ 
yip 0ii«r« irarrl sarac, Kcrodpcrdi' re 
Kat dcacrxivtart jd/tn'oi' fm'5 rwi* tlciir- 
ruv, ^alrerai ii 8i’ CKCtra dWorc 
dXXoToi'. T& Si clfftSi'ra Kat f^iSira 
TUP Syrup dtl (tiint wliicli 

enters into tbnt nntnro is in enclv 
case tho copy of tlio Ideas), rviru- 
${pra dir* adrwp rpSiroi' ru’d Sda* 
tppnmr ml Oavnaarip. . . . That 
in wbicli nn impression is to be 
inbon must in itself bo d^op^ov 
inetpup irrao'up tSp ISdup, fftfat 
fUKKm SixfffBal voOcp. If it already’ 
bad any of these forms, it would 
pve back the impression badly. 
Just us wo make the oil, out of 
which ointments arc to bo pro* 

S ated, scentless, and tho ivax form* 
iss which wo intend to mould, 
radrdp oOk mi ry rd tup irdpruv 
del rd Sptup mri, v&p iavrov (in 
each of its parts) xcilAdKis dtpopm- 
il>;uira icaXAr judXXom S^eo’dai 
rrdvrup iicris adr$ irpocn^Kci we^u* 


lo in his discour.'scs reduced 
)r, as he usually sny.«, to flio 

Kfrai Tuft oi4 oJj Ti;p ro? 

ytyot‘6rot ipurov ksI Tdrrut Bifffij}- 
TOW /Mjr/pa Kol rroBox»;p /«»}r« y?’’ 
/lire dfpa /M)rt rPp 
Xfyuptr. /iijrt San Ik rtt\TUP n^rr 
1*5 wp ravra y tyonv * d\V di'iparer 
ciSit Ti iial duttpipar, araritx^f 
/tcraXdp/Jaroi* oi dropurard art] 
toD rat)ror> Kal St'BaXur&rarer aprd 
Xfyoiw «’• \pti<gS]itOa. The cor- 
rect view IK simply that : rpp plv 
indffTOTC ai'rop ro rrttri'pufitrop 
nipos ^ab'CffPai, rd 31 typarOiv 
f>5u'p, K.r.X. 

52 A sq. : 5;<oXoyi;rfor, Ir 
flip cfi-ai rd Kard radrd ciSot fx<*^ 
dyfi'PijrDP Kal di-iiXtOpor, &c. . . . 
rd oi d;ti4>’i7(OP 5poi6p re iKtlPip 
(sensible lieing) Scirrpep . . . rpt- 
TOP Si af' yipot Op rd r^ X*^/"** 
del, 4‘OopiP od rrpoaocxiptpop, tSpop 
5i rraplxop Sira fxtt yipcnp vanp, 
adrd 5i ptr' dvaiaOrfvlaa ivriv 
\oyurtup TIPI piOip, fiSyis marip, 
rrpit 0 Si] ml dpcipoiroXop/icp /9X/- 
TTOPrer, Kal ^o/icp opaymtop elpal 
wov rd Op dvop (p tipi Kat 
mrixop x>^P<^ riPd, rd Si /iijre ip 
yv /i^re vov xar* odpapdp odSip 
eTpai . . . rdXOijit, dis cIkOpi pip, 
K,T.\. (vide note 2) . . . oSros pip 
oSp Si] irapd r^t ipris t^^ov Xoyi- 
aBflt ip Kc^aXaltfi SediirBu Xdyor, Sp 
re ml xiSpap xal yipcnp efpai rpla 
rpixfi Kat vplp odpapdp ycpiaSai 
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Great and Small, in order tlius to esqpress tliat its 
specific essence consists, not in fixed, self-identical, 
Ideally defined projjerties, bat only in extensive or 
intensive Cjuantityj that it is capable of enlai’gement 
and diminution, of increase and decrease to an indefi- 
2 iite extent.^® Hormodoras says be described it as all 
that stands in the relation of Great and Small, tliat has 
in itself an endless gradation of more and less, tliat falls 
under the category of the inconstant, the infinite, the 
formless, the Non-existent, and as such can neither bo 
called a jirinciple nor a J3emg.^^ What then are wo to 
gather from these statements was Plato’s real opinion? 
It was once generally supposed that Plato taught the 
existence, of an eternal corporeal Matter, or, at any 
rate, of a corporeal Matter that I’vecedcd the creation 
of the world. Aristotle first gave occasion to this 
view,^® tliongh ho does not shave itj among later 
miters it is almost universal, and in modem times it 
lias found many noteworthy supporters,’® though not a 
few®® opponents.®’ Much may be urged in its favour. 


10 Pliys. iu. 4, 203 n. 15, c. 6, 
306 li. 27 ; iv- 2, 20S) b. 33, 1, «, 
192 a. 11 ; Mctiipli. i. 6, 987 b. 20 
Rqq. 1. 7, 988 n. 25 ; iii. 3, 998 b. 
10. This statement is more fully 
discussed in my Pint. Ktnd. p. 217 
sqq., and Inter on in this chapter. 

u InthcstatomontorDorcjliidcs 
.18 to Hermodorus (borrowed from 
Simplicius); vide p, 277, _ 137, 
which is quoted in detail in my 
Diatiibe de Hemiodoro, p. 20 sqq., 
and again by fiiiscraifd, Genet. 
Entw. It. 522 tqq. The quotation 
from Eudcmiis, vol. i. 302-3, 8rd 
edit., agrees with this. 


w Vide p. 283, ICO. 

’0 Bonitz, Uispnt. natonicn:, 65 
gq.; Brandis, Gr.-rum.Pliih ii. a. 295 
sqq. ; Stallbanm, Plat, Tiro. p. 43, 
205 sqq. ; Beinhold, Gesch. d. Pbij. 
i. 125 ; Hegel, Gosch. dcr Phil. ii. 
231 sq. ; tStrumpoIl, Gcscli. d. theer. 
PInl. d. Gr. 144 sqq.; Ueberwjsg 
ab. d. pi. Welts., Riicin.'Miig. ix. 
57 sqq. ; Volqunrdsen Idee. d. 
pers. Goist. 70 sq. ; Schneider, 1). 
Mat. Princ. d. plat. Metaph. (Gem, 
1872) 11 sq.; Wolilstein, Mat, «. 
Welts, 11 sq., „ 

00 Bockh, in Daub and Cren- 
sser’s Studion, iii. 26 sqq. J Bitter, 



The groiiiulwork of pcnsuoiis cxislonco is iiiu1oiil)tf*rlly 
iicseribod in ilu*. Tiinwns ns n innf<*rinl substratum; — 
it. is that in which all pnrticuinv forms of matter arise*, 
and into which they rosolvo 1hcms«*lvcs:** it is com- 
pared with the unhewn mass out of which tlic artist 
fashions liis figures ; it i.*? .sot forth ns the rofiro and 
ToSc, which, never departing from its own untiuv, 
assumes sometimes the form of fire, sometime.^ that of 
water, &c. ; lastly, mention is made of something 
visible, which, before the beginning of the world, had. 
in the rcstlossness of lawless motion, the forms and 
qualities of all elements confusedly and unc«M*tninly in 
itself."’ liut this last, enunciation contradicts otlu*r.s 
too palpably to be maintained. Plato repeatedly de- 


ticscli. (Icr I’liil. ii. a-ir, rq.; 
I’reller, Hist. pWt. (Sr.-rufti. U.'iT ; 
Schicicnnnclicr, GcfcIi. iIit I'liii. p. 
105; Stcinliart, Pint. tV. vi. 11.5 
sqq. ; Suscmihl, Genet. Kntw. ii. 
405 sqq. *, Itibbing, PLit. Idceiil. i. 
H33 sq. ; Sicbeeb, Unters. z. Phil, 
d. Gr. 103 sqq. CT. my Pint. Stu I. 
212 225. 

^ Marbneb, Geseb. dcr I’bil. I. 
p. 113 sq., And Sign-art, Geseb. dcr 
Phil. i. 117 sqq., express tb'em- 
selves vn^ely. Ast (abcT die 
Iklaterie inTim. Ablinndl. dcr Mun- 
chenor Aknd. i. 45-541 docs nut 
clearly state his own views as to 
Pinto's mo-ming. 

_^yido8npnt,298. Theslatcmcnt 
Tim. 51 A, that tho iwoSoxil toS 
tvyohros is neither one of the four 
elements, iniire Soa in tcAtw /i^e 
df &v ravra yiyovev, is merely in- 
tended to exclude tho notion of nny 
definite matter : the individual 
sensible things are what come into 


being from the cli’mcnts. lly ' Ihnl 
out of wiiicli these beemno ' we nro 
not nicriily to understund tlin tri- 
angles (vide cbnp. viii.) of which 
Plato c>>nq>o.scs tho elements. Tho 
expression seems designedly gene- 
ral, to suit nny other supposition 
tvhich represents the elements ns 
derived ; c.g. the theories of tho 
AlomistsnnuofAnnxngnms. There 
is no real question ns to what the 
elements are conqiosed of. The 
object is T.'itber to guard against 
nny confusion of the primnt sub- 
stratum with the components of 
the elements (determined in form 
or quality), whstever they may be. 

® Tim. 30 A, vide p. 291, 181 ; 
.52 sqq. CO B; of. Pclit. 2C9 
U, 273 U: roSnav Si [r^ 
K6(rgti>] v& ffu^aroetBls r^f trvyxpA- 
ffcut afrioi., tS rfir irdKat vari 
^treut a&trrpo^, Sri 
p^trix^v dra^luT wpli* etr rii. I'D!. 
ubiriiw 
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dares that the common substratnm of all dementaiy 
forms must be entirely formless. Here beginnings of 
configuration are attributed to it. Elsewhere he holds 
that all the visible was originally created.*^ Accord- 
ing to this passage, a visible something ftTnsfftd before 
the creation of the world,*® He makes all motion in 
the corporeal to come from the soul. Here inanimate 
matter is said to be continually moved. These contra- 
dictions are not to be evaded hy the distinction of a 
double matter;*® (a primitive matter which, as wholly 
shapeless, is likewise invisible and uncorporeal, — and a 


« Tim. 28 B. 

^ The expedient, \rhich Stall, 
baum (Flat. Tim. 205 sqq.) and 
apparently also Volquardsen (loc. 
cit. 70 sq.') adopt in the supposition 
that God first made matter and 
then fashioned the world out of it, 
is thoroughly inadmissible. Had 
this been Flatib’s meaning he must 
somewhere or other hare declared 
it ; but there is not a single pas- 
sage in which a creation of matter 
is taught or hinted at (on Tim. 52 
D, cf. note 27), nor does Aristotle 
Imow anything about it; the Ti- 
mtsus rather distinguishes the 
foundation of the corporeal from 
all Becoming: the archetype is 
one, the copy is two, yiveciv txw 
iwtl bparhv, the firroSoxu 
three (48 30; 8.irai> Sirmrep ixv 
yiveffip (49 3^ vide note 12} is a 
mere rowDrov, not a r£Se; the 
iSpav Sera yhvfftv 

vaertp is separated from the alaSit- 
rhv and yemrriphp (62 A, vide note 
15). One is fashioned God : of 
the other it is said that he has re- 
-ceived it to fbnn it into the world 


(30 A : vS» Serov ^ opariv wapaXa- 
^&v. 68 E: ravra Sb irivTarirre 
Tofhru we^mbra ivayK-qs 6 . . . 
Sjipiovpybs . . , vapeKdpfiavev, 
Kariv oAripini re nal rbv reXecinraToi' 
Bebv tybwa). Expressions like this 
cannot mean that God created it 
for this end and then formed it: 
and Plato conld not possibly have 
assumed this. Suppoang that 
there were in the world no ele- 
ment in its essence and origin 
independent of the dime causality, 
the Bmitation of that causality by 
necessity, and the opposition' of 
vods and ivSyicq, so expressly em- 
phasised by Plato, would have no 
foundation ; for (Politicos, 273 B) 
only Mod is communicated to the 
worm its author, erciythm^ 
incomplete and bad can only origi- 
nate Trom its corporeal natore. 
Were this likewise the work of the 
Dimity, there could be, on Plato’s 
theory, no such thing as evil in the 
world. 

® Ueberweg, Ehein. 3l8s. ix. 
62. Siebeck Toe. cit. is opposed to 
him. 
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non 


sccomlai-y inatlcr, which even Iwforo. the creation of 
the world was to a certain extent fonned). Not only 
does Plato give no hint, of such a distinct ion, hut he 
expressly excludes ii, hy nttrilmting to the same suh- 
stratiim— which at lirst, hefore. the Deity has U*gun to 
set it in order, is described ns entirely without, proiier- 
tics — an unregulated motion, and those beginnings of 
olementai-y forms, which it is diiliculi. to conceive ns 
originating prior to llio framing of the (.!osmos,*‘‘ 'I’liis 
point must therefore, belong to flic mythical expiv.'-sions 
in which the 'J’imams abounds.'^ If i.s flu* ancient 
notion of Chaos which Plato Icmponirily mipropriot''S. 


Tim. hi l.> (Mipra, wote li» nml tT«i«.ilion, pu-p«jvpt»'i-fi Micti 
end) might pcrlmps Mi||rgeKl itself; nii unc1inn!:i'nt>h> ittiHinlnn), Im 
where by y&tfftt, ns diftliti{aiif.hcii repeal)*, Wi ( (vjilo j>revii.nt iiete), 
from X'^P^t dio EO'cnilvd (-ccomlaTy Ilia emiiiici.ati(iit nnti expitaina that 
matter might he uiidentlond. Ihit iioiin nf the funiiB niul nilriliiite.'i 
the eompnriFon of p. fit) (' (>0^} wliich it ia In ii|-.pniprinlu ran 
rpirr&, rb iiiv yiyrb/tavp, to o’ ip belong to tlinl Mib^lnatinn ; tiicn, 
^ yiyvcTM, jb S’ SOip d^iapowf'/Kfor fi2 A (vide note lb}, he ngnin ru* 
^dcTttt rb yiypbfupop) and fi2 A cwra to ih« Fame’ claFsilicntion, 
(supra, note Ih beginning) provea whicti. r>2 1) (ibid, end}, is re])onted 
that the yii'cns iippHea to that n thinl time, niid iinmedintely ndd.« 
which is fashioned on tlm model the wouls : ri/p St Si} ytpictut 
of the ideas — the word of sense. TiOHp7ip{iypaipo}i{ptip,Ktilirv/>ovfiiii)p, 
This would of course not bo ante* &c. raiToSniri}i* filv IStiv ^IpteOat, 
nor to Iho world : Pinto docs not 5ia St rb /»}(?' d/iolur oivdfitup fiiiTC 
say tlint tlie yiypbixtpop was beforo Ivopjtbiruv i/ttrhr\attOai kut’ ot-Sip 
the world, but simply that the Sp, uOt^s hoj^tmuv, &c. Hero it is 
the x^pa, and the yipcau nro dis- obvious tbnt tlio tiO^pt/ is tho sub. 
tinct (rpto rpix^, and wore always stratum provionsly described ns 
so, i.c. they are distinct in concent, entirely formless, which however 
Tim. 48 £!, Plato says: besides cannot posmbly bo liquid, fiery, 
the previous two clnsscs (cfSi;), tbo &c., beforo it lins taken ilic forms 
‘irapa5Ei7jaa and tho iiliatina wapa- of tho clomoninry hoilicn. 

Stly/iaros, there is a tliinl, tho =» So, according to lliickli, loc. 
^oScxii or TtOiivij yeviireus. After cit., with nil that goes bo\-ond tlio 
having shown that all detorminnto theory of matter in this dialogue, 
matter, in its continual interchange 
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replacing ifc feomefcliing else when he lias to explain 
himself* more fle/initelr. The rest has more weight, 
hnfcisHfcill not decisive; even if that which underlies 
all determinate matter, as suhstraturn and as cause of 
its fipparfjnb constihitioHj be, ucc^jrfliji'' to our view, 
i^fatter alone, it may still be aakorl ivhether that view is 
shared by J^Iato. JJe constanf ly declares, and the 
Timmus reiterates the declaration (27 7;), that only fo 
fhe Idea doe.s true existence lielong; but how can ho 
maintain this if ^fatter Ixs set beside the Idea, as a 
second substance, equally etenial, and according to ifs 
essential nature equally permanent and self-irlentic&l, 
in all the vicissitude of its formn? Ho far^ however, 
from doing so. Plato de.signale3 matter v/ith .sufficient 
clearness as the iCbn-existent. According to the 
Timaeus, it is neither to ho apprehended }yy Thought, 
like the Idea; nor fjy Perception, like thf; sensible 
Phenomenon/’ Since then, true iJeing, according to 
Plato, is absolutely knovrable, v/hile that which is inter- 
mediate between Being and Xon-being is the olyect of 
periyjption, and Xon-being is wholly unknowable,"'— it 
follow-j that Tifatter can f/nly belong to Xon-being. 
And the same inference is deducible from the definition 
of sesj-se as a middle term between Being and Xon- 
b'dnfo“ If all the Being of .Sense &t7-v:s from par- 



" S2 A SI.: fi'le wfe 13. 

aVia9p.2v/. „ 

s* Itsp. y. 477 A, 47& B w-s 



r. .v57 A. 


ISCB. 



MA rrr.u 



mcnnl worlil. is r**»|nir<* 
of ilio laltcr/’ It c..u.*.-iv. i. r.-- f. ; • • * 

space, Imt ns f^pace if-lf— tli'* r.:ni*'y. • -i:'-- ? “ ' • ' 
into itself tlie forms of tli- H* 

ThnjousncvorspenUs of this I-'. S'--' ■ ;* 

percept iWo as that "J v.’hii'h, I-.;* '• i < 

vrliicli. thinsrs haw Ar.*'.* * 

with this; his Ivslimony is !?.•' *■ 

his inclination to fit in th*- ? 

« Cf. witli T«n. i: ; ir J I', j;.t . w , f . 5 • * .. ■. 

d»l * '■"J - ’i*’.*' *' 

T<tjifT«icttlffdX«»’€V«r!’«»'ds>'^^»»e*'. f?: '. V- • * K-.-iiJ' •.r<'s 

ibid, fi‘2 A: ,?u nv'-' ' | * 

HO'ir T< If Tin Tt'isv raXsr ^ U' «•.*«. .‘y A. I' ■' *. • 
iKiiOtv &ro}\i furer. « Vj.'r, i' 

® l.OC. ch. : T/VSTC.* f? ef •,/»•« r; (S.'fJ/, ! ' ?! *1 J • ' ! 

de ri rf,t x**'/*** *^o <S?;.ar <*■ J. rsi:?, s' *> ?ni -s v’--’ is 

»» 93 _/ 



TE Ksl xupA** Kdt *y6-((riv (ivai, <Kc. X’«i», it !' i « 1. 

It is unimportant wln-tlicr O K, A'lt. ’.lA*. s'. ;* sl.i* ..i 

translate x'ipa bcTc by ‘ Fjiac'*,’ or *)I*,rrrai, il.« r.*,*?*'! 

vritU Scbncitlcr (il. mat. rrinc. «1. •,in; ir nrr^, .*< .*■ ’i *•. c r* •. s 

plat. Slctapb. 12) by *pla«*,’ for tv*u, rip-ati- 1 rix cm.-. *• l,- 

j)lace just ns well ns space can l»e niiiiil*‘iil!<i:Ml. byi t.'.lr 1.- rt- 
ininS'"C<^ 'i'ni'ly Of bill. Theunlv plainvA nn xIk* \;<w 
point here is wlictlicr it is n full nUiv.-. Wbat, a;:ai«. i, jvirL;.. 
or nn empty space, wbicli, neconJ- inpof the n.itejiuni, A f- j.fa 
ing to Plato, forms tlic original note 1»\ in .a ct.mi.ajl-. n.as 'i 


rabstratttm of (be corporeal wurM. the figuix’s tvln'cb nv male 
But ns Mato expressly marks tlic :cpveov arc all Kt.Jil, f., |{ j, 

Xupa ns Ibcspbcro of all becoming, liic t& roire cJ-iiara iVsj. 
w^ecd not give it tbe more limitcil pfi-ij ; it is to l,c con-i.l. n-.l in n!i 
mgniRcation of Waco (i.e, deter- of tlicni ns one and the fata • t In 
mined space), ratUcr tliau Ibc gene- belli ca-os the «iib>ttaium rviaaiiia 
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categories of his system would have disposed him 
rather to ascribe to his master the notion of Matter as 
a positive principle side by side with the Idea, in oppo- 
sition to Plato’s real meaning, than to deny, Avithout 
historical reason, that Plato held such an opinion. 
Aristotle, however, assures us that Plato made the 
Unlimited (uirtipov) a principle, not in the sense in 
which * unlimited ’ might be the predicate of mother 
substratum, but so that the Unlimited should itself be 
subject.®’' He distinguishes his own view of Matter 
fi-om the Platonic view, by the definition that while 
Plato regards Matter as wholly and absolutely Hon- 
being, he himself regards it as only relatively so : (Kara 
avpjSelSriKoe). To Plato negation (trripriffig) is the 
essence of Matter j to Aristotle it is only a quality of 
Matter.®® As to the oral discourses, Aristotle makes it 
appear that in these, far more than in the Timeous, 
Plato avoided the appearance of presupposing a positive 
Matter; since he merely designates the Greafc-and- 
Small as that which receives Ideas into itself.®® But 


tho same, in spite of the multi' 
plidty and chango of its fonns: 
W it docs not follow that this 
substratum is in one caso that out 
of which, and in the other that in 
which, the things become. 

^ jjj. ^ 203 n. 3; wdms 
(ri Arntpop) ipx6>^ two tiWoiti 
rQp Sptu/p, oI pip, &ffirep ci Tlv$a- 
ySpemt xal Il'XdTUP, Kaff* airrb, oix 
dis oo/tjSejSijjtAs rm Mptp, £K\ 
nialop avri 8 p ri Avetpop. 

® VhjB. i. 9: 7100 my Hat. 
Stud. p. 223 sqn. Eblien's objec- 
iions to my ducidation of this pas- 
cage (Do Flat. id. doctr. 41 


scarcely need detailed examination. 

»» Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 83: 
nXdrui' riiP Kal rtp 
raM ^iprip cTm ip Tipafy * ri 
yhp pcrcOiifiTTiKOP nal riiP ^ 

Kal rairip. SKKop Si rpSirop inti 
re Tiiyup ri pertthfirruAp gal ip 
Tois \€yopipou dypitpois ohWMnv 
(on which cf. chap. ii. nolo 7) Spas 
ropr&trop Kal tIip X^P^’' to aSii 
dve^pan . . . UHnopi piprm 
J<€KTiap . . . SiirtoSg ip rlffftp rh 
dSti gal ol ipiPpci, itv£p ri pePacn- 
gbp 0 riwot, tfre roU ptyikov gal 
TOP ptgpoO lpro% toD peOcKTiKoS, 
Ore r%i &9V(p ip 'Stpal^ 
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the most striking proof of the correctness of this view 
is given by Plato himself in his mathematical constmc- 
tion of the Elements.^" A philosopher who should 
conceive of a mass filling space, assuming different 
fonns, and thus changing into the several elements, 
could only seek for the ultimate constituents of these 
elements in the smallest bodies. Plato, however, 
supposes the Elements to be composed of planes, and, 
in their passage into each other, to resolve themselves 
into planes. Thus he makes bodies to originate not 
from atoms primarily, but from figures, by means of 
the mathematical limitation of empty space.^^ 


Pinto in the Timseus docs 
not use the expression CXi} (ride 
note 9), but he describes the basis 
of the sensible in such a rraj that 
Aristotle ascribes that denotation 
to him. As he expresslj makes an 
exception in the case of the &ypa^ 
SiyfMTa, there can have been no de- 
scription in them similar to that of 
the Timiens ; 3Ietaph. i. 7, 988 a. 
25, the Great-and-Small are ex- 
pressly denoted as a CKij dcii/uiTot, 
and Fliys. ir. 7, 214 a. 13, Aristotle 
says : Sib rim cTi'ac rb xo'di' 
rijv ToS oii/uiTOS otvep Kal Tbf 
rbvov, rrhicli certainly refers to 
the Platonic school, and prohablj 
to Plato himself. Plato nad ac- 
tually described the as the 
T&iros of all perce^ible existences 
(in the passage Tim. 52 A sq., 
quoted in note 15 and note 34). 

« This point, \rbich is dedsire 
for the present question, and too 
little considered by the snpportera 
of a corporeal primary matter in 
Plato (as Susemihl, Im. dt. 409, 
remarks) trill be discussed in 
greater detail below. 


Teichmullcr'sohjections(Stnd. 
z. Geseb. d. Bcgr. 328 sq.) to the 
nborc view seem to me to prore 
little : ' Matter, according to Plato, 
is the basis of motion and change : 
bnt this does not apply to ^ce.’ 
But the basis of motion with Plato 
is the soul; matter so called is 
only basis of Becoming, of the 
shining change between opposed 
conditions. Tniy should not this 
basis, on Plato’s theoiy, reside in 
the fact that that whico, according 
to its conceptual essence, is some- 
thing ordered and regnlated, be- 
comes, when it admits the form of 
space, something unlimited and 
therefore un-ordered? 'It could 
not be said of space ’ (vide note 15) 
'that we perceive matter as in a 
dream when we say that everything 
must be in a determined place? 
Bnt Plato does not say that 'we 
perceive matter as in a dream’ ; he 
says that the ^ ™ refer- 

ence to which we ima^ne (dseqio- 
woXov/CEv) that everything must he 
in a place somewhete, whereas this 
is not true of the actually existing. 

x2 
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For these reasons we cannot admit that Plato held 
a corporeal primary Matter. But it does not follow 
that Bitter^ is right in assuming him to hare regarded 
the sensuous notion as sometliing merely subjective. 
According to Bitter, all Ideas (with the exception of 
the highest) possess only a limited existence. This 
involves the hyjjothesis of a limited knowledge which 
does not adequately distinguish the pure essence of 


Tlio expression Speipthreiv does 
not imply tiiut cannot be per* 
ceived m the vraking state, nnt 
that ima^ne what holds ^od 
only of sensible being, to hold 
good of all being ^nerallj. Teich* 
mtiller’s final Ejection is that 
Plato’s description elsewhere of 
matter does not apply to space. 
This in a ceitain sense is correct ; 
the delineation of the antemnndane 
chaotic matter (mentioned supra) 
cannot be trannerred nnchangen 
to the concej^gh-en inthe passage 
Wore us. Sut Teichmiiller, like 
all who deny to Plato the noticn 
of snch matter, is forced to reckon 
this delineation amongst the my- 
thical elements of the exposition. 
On the other hand, as regards 
Pinto’s manner of envisagement, I 
cannot see the impossibility of 
sa^ng that space becomes wateiy 
or fiery Si ya>iffeus n9^ 
PTjp iypiuvofihiTjv xal vvpovftivipf, 
52 D). In the formation of the 
elements, the becomes 

water, fire, &c. simply tbrongh a 
determined fashioning in space. 
This paragraph, howeverj by which 
every theory of Platonic matter 
has to establish its correctness, 
Teichmuller passes by unnoticed. 
He believes (p. 332^ sq.) that Plato 
determines matter, just as Aristotle 


did afterwards, to be Potentiality 
{Sivatut). The only proof which 
he qnotcs to support his view, Tim. 
50 B, does not prove it in the least. 
It is there said of the r& 
v6»ra fftSputra SexpiUvij (vide note 
14} ; toMv aM)v del vpovpifriw * 
iK yip T§t iavrijs rb rapdmur oSk 
i^lffraTai Sw'd/mts. A determined 
S6va/m (here identical with 
i.o. a determined property, is cer- 
tainly thus attributed to it ; and 
accoraing to what follows this con- 
sists in its being the warSex^r. 
But we cannot conclude that in its 
essence it is nothing else than SSea- 
ju» ; whether Sbyants is understood 
as the potentiality to become every- 
thing, or the power to produce 
everything. In Teidimiiller’s far- 
ther remarks, there is nothing to 
prove that, 'according to Fiaiq, 
the essence of matter is the poten- 
tiality of the Idea, or mere possi- 
bility, and nothing more.’ 

« Gesch. d. Phn. ii. 363-378 ; 
vide especially p- 369, 374 sqn. 
Similarly Fries Gcsch. dcr Phil. i. 
295, 806, 336, 351, and Magniro, 
An E^y on the Platonic Idea 
(Lond. 1866), 102 sq., who, lionv 
ever, has strangely misunderstood 
the words (Tim. 52 B) rb Si iKfy^ 
iv TP, k'.T.X. 
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tilings, and only appreliends Ideas partially. Hence 
the notion of an existence in which the Ideas ore inter- 
mingled, and their absolute Being becomes a merely 
relative Being. Intelligent natures, however, strive for 
Xierfect knowledge ; and thus the notion of Becoming ap- 
jiears to arise. The sensuous notion, therefore, results 
from the imperfection of Ideas in their separation from 
one another ; the world of Sense exists only in relation 
to the sentient subject. So the Platonic theoiy of 
Matter would be in effect identical with that of Leib- 
nitz, — ^sensible existence would be only the product of 
confused notion or opinion. Of this line of thought (as 
Bitter himself admits there are, in the Platonic wiit- 
ings, only ‘ veiy obscure indications,’ and even these, on 
closer consideration, disaxix^ear. Plato certainly says 
that there is a Koivtovla of Ideas ; and that in the sen- 
suous notion and sensuous existence Ideas intermingle 
with each other.^^ But he nowhere makes the com- 
munion of concex)ts, as such, contain the ground of this 
intermingling. Even in the Eepublic (v. 476 A)" it is 
only asserted that, beside the combination of concepts 
with the corporeal and Becoming, their combination 
among themselves might make it apx>ear as if the con- 
cept, which is essentially One, were a Plurality. But 


Loc. cit. p. 370. 

E.g. Bep. vii. 524 C: /Aya 
/tiiv Kal 6^a ml e-fUKpbv iibpa, 
dXX’ cv nexupurpiivap, oKXA 
ffvyKexfipii'Ov n. Cf. Bep. t. 479 
A ; vide pp. 228, 295. 

'*3 ndvTUv Tuy elSuy vepi 6 airbs 
Xiyos, airb fiby fv SKcurroy eL>ai, rff 
di Tuy vpd^eay Kal cu/idnay nal 
dXX^Xfcv KOiyuylf trayraxoO ^y~ 


TaSbfieya voWb ^iyeaOai iKaaroy, 
Le. one and the aame concept ap- 
pears in different places; the con- 
cept of unity, for instance, not 
merely in the sraarate indmdnals 
of most Tridely different kinds, hnt 
in all the concepts \rhich partici- 
pate in it; hence the appearance 
of unity as such being manifold. 
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as this only happens in the case of persons nnacquainted 
with the dialectical discrimination of Ideas, it must 
result from the incapacity of the individual to distin- 
guish the copy £ix>m the prototype, the thing partici- 
pating from that in which it participates.^^ Nothing 
is said as to the origin of that distinction. If we bring 
other passages to our aid, we shall find that Plato, so 
far from deriving material existence merely from the 
sensuous notion, rather derives the sensuous notion from 
the nature of the corporeal. According to the Phsedo, 
it is the union of soul with body which hinders us from 
a pure cognition:^® at our entrance into this life, 
means of that union, we have sipped the draught of 
Lethe and forgotten the Ideas.'*® At the beginning of 
its earthly existence, the soul loses reason in the ebb 
and flow of sensation ; not until this has abated, does 
it once more partake of reason:®® and then, only by 
disengaging itself inwardly from the body.®^ The soul 
cannot hope for the full possession of reason till it is 
wholly freed from this lower life and exists in itself 
alone.®® The tone and connection of these enuncia- 
tions being almost wholly didactic, we ought not to 


Soph. 263 D; Fhileb. 16 D. 

^ Rop. V. 476 C : 6 o0«» itoXi piv 
rpdyiJMTa voitliiiiP, atri giWos 
lefyrevoidtm, Sv nsliy^at M 
yy&trw airoi^ dvydpevos htsaSat, 
Svap ^ tfiro/> SoKei ffoi { ffKbvei 
Si’ tA SyetpiSrrrety Spa oS rMe 
iniy, idy re iv ihryv ru, idy re 
iypyyof^ tS Spmiy ru pi} Spotaiy 
dXV a6ri ^rai eJvai ^ (aiKey’, 
... rl Si, 6 rdyayrUt radreiy ^oS- 
pa^St ri ri aSrd KtiShy *al Suyipe- 
VOS KoBop^y Kttl ttirS Kol ri, iKelvov 
pjerixvyra, koX oSre ri, per^omt 


aSri oSre airi rd perixoynt riyoS- 
peyos, Simp Syap aS xal oSrot 
Soseitroit^y; 

Fhiedc^ 66 B sqq. Cf. ibid. 
66 A; Hep. X. 611 B. 

« Fbtedo. 76 1) ; Rep. x. 621 A. 
» Tim. 44 A: xal Sii, Si/ ^yra 
ravra ri iraS^para (the pnnousiy 
described aM^ets) vv» mr dp^dJ 
re Syovs ylyveratri v/^oy, 

Stay els (r&pa ivSeSv SyntSy. &c. 

« Fhe^o, 64 A ; 66 E, 67 A ; 
Tim. 42 B sq. _ 

® Fluedo, 66 E, 67 B. 
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consider them mythical and exaggerated unless they 
are contradicted by definite conntei>-explanations. Bnt 
this is not the case. Plato’s haying recognised in the 
sensuous perception a means for attaining the know- 
ledge of truth, proves nothing.®® The sensuous percej)- 
tiou is such a means only so far as the sensuous element 
in it is abstracted, and a return made to the Idea that 
is revealed in it. On Bitter’s theory Plato must have 
derived the sensuous notion &om the communion of 
Ideas with each other, and from the manner in which 
this communion is presented by particular Ideas or 
souls,®^ — the sensible phenomenon being afterwards de- 
rived solely from the perception of sense. So far from 
this, Plato takes the opposite course, and explains the 
intermingling of Ideas from the nature of the sensuous 
notion, and the nature of the sensuous notion from that 
of sensuous existence. Such is the only explanation 
given in the Philebus and Timmus : and Aristotle knows 
of no other.®® Indeed, as Brandis well remarks,®® the 
subjective idealism which Bitter ascribes to Plato is 
altogether foreign to antiquity, and must necessarily be 
so from its whole point of view ; it presupposes a con- 
sciousness of the importance of subjectivity too one- 
sided and powerful for any but modem times. 

If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, 
is neither a material substratum, nor a mere phantasy of 
the subjective notion, what is it ? Plato, in the passages 

<’3 Bitter, p. 850. modifications, apart from tliat 

Bitter’s tbeorj of souls being tbeoiy, and no mrtber stress need 
Ideas, and its incorrectness, 1 have be laid here upon the point, 
already adverted to (preceding ^ See my Flat. Stnd. p. 216 
chapter). His view of matter, how- sqq. 
ever, can he adopted, with slight ^ Gr.-rum. Phil. ii. a. 297. 
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cfuotcd abovo, tolls us himself, and Aristotle ngi'ccs 
with him. The groundwork of all luatorial oxistonce 
is tlio Unlimited — i.o. Unlimitodness, tlio Groat-and- 
•Small — conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; not, 
Iiowover, to bo described as coi*poreal substauco; tho 
Non-existent, i.o. Non-being tliat is to say, empty 
Space, as tlio condition of sepai'ation and division. In 
tho place of an eternal Matter wo must therefore 
suppose tho mere form of Materiality, tho form of 
Existence in Space and of Motion; and when tho 
Timtous speaks of a Matter restlessly moved, before 
tho creation of 'iJio world, this only expresses the 
thought that separation and Becoming are the essential 
forms of all sensible existence. These foms Plato would 
have us regal'd as something objective, present in tho 
sensible Phenomenon itself, not merely in our notion. 
On tho other hand. Matter con have no reality or sub- 
stantiality of its own, for all reality is in Ideas. It 
remains, therefore, to explain Matter as the negation of 
tlio reality supposed in Ideas ; os the Non-being of the 
Idea, into which tho latter cannot enter without dis- 
solving its Unity in Multiplicity, its Pcmanonco in the 
ilux of Becoming, its definiteness in tho unlimited 
possibility of augmentation and diminution, its self- 
identity in an internal contradiction, its absolute Being 
in a combination of Being and Non-being. This con- 
cept is certainly hol'd to realise. Putting aside the 
(jucstion wheriier a Space without a substi'atum in 
Spaoe-T-a Non-being, which exists apart from tho notion 

Fw llio S" cannot hero ho tho proiliento of a suhjcct separate 

from it. 
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of it — ^is tliiiikablc ; reserving to anotlier place tlie en- 
quiry about tbe participation of tbis Non-being in Ideas, 
and passing by all tbe objections wbicb might be raised 
from witbout, against tbis portion of tbe Platonic doc- 
trine, — there are still two considerations wbicb from its 
own point of view cannot be overlooked. One is tbe 
relation of Matter to our knowledge : tbe other its re- 
lation to things. That wbicb absolutely is not, Plato 
maintains*'® camrotbe conceived ; consequently, if Matter 
is absolute Non-existence, tbe notion of it must also be 
impossible. It cannot be tbe object of perception (as 
be says himself*®), for perception shows us only de- 
terminate forms of ^fatter, not tbe pure fomless 
ground of all the material, only a Toioiirov, not tbe 
ToSs. But still less can it be tbe object of thought, 
for thought has to do only with tbe truly exis- 
tent, not with tbe Non-existent. And it is impos- 
sible to see bow we arrive at tbe notion of tbis 
substratum, if it is neither in a condition to be per- 
ceived nor thought. It is only a veiled expression of 
tbis perplexity when Plato says that it is apprehended 
by a kind of spurious reason ; and when be adds that 
it is very bard to comprehend, tbe embarrassment is 

^ Vide p. 22G. caterories. Tim. Socr. 34 B, nnder- 

^ Tim. 51 A, 52 B (vide notes stands him to mean a knovriedge 
14 and 15), vhcrc it is called dri- bj analogy {\oyur/tv 
parop, ApawBijalas d?Tai’, 49 Kor’ ev0vfeplca> ro^ffOai, icar* 
D sq. (supra, note 12). dpoXvylav) ; and so Alex. A^rod. 

52 B : /iCT* waiaffrjelas da-rdi’ Qn. nat. i. 1, p. 14 ; Simpl. f hys. 
Xoyicr/(^ ru-i p6B^. In what this 49 b u. Flotin. ii. 4, 10, p. 164 
‘spurious thinking’ consists Flnlo (i. IIS Kirchh.}, interprets the 
himself can hardly explain : ho expresrion as abstract thought, the 
makes use of this strange expres- dopiorta resulting from the removal 
sion from inability to bring the of all sensible attributes, 
notion of Matter under any of his 
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oponly confessed.®^ The faofc is that, when we abskact 
all the particular qualities of that which is sensibly 
perceived, and seek for its common property, we find 
that it is only sometliing thought, a universal concept; 
which, according to Plato's presuppositions, is pre- 
cisely what it cannot be. The same result follows if 
we keep in view tlie impoi*t of Matter for the Being 
of things. Inasmuch as Matter is absolutely non-ex- 
istent, and the sensible phenomenon is n middle tenn 
between Being and Non-being, an inferior projwrtion of 
reality must belong to Matter as compared with the 
sensible Phenomenon: to the one, a half-inality ; to 
the other, none at all. But Matter is also to bo the 
permanent principle, — that which, in the vicissitude of 
sensuous properties, maintains itself as something essen- 
tial and self-identical.®® It is the Objective, to which 
the images of Ideas reflecting themselves in the Pheno- 
menon must cleave, in order to take hold, and become 
participant in Being.®* It is that irrational remainder 
which is always left when we abstract from things that 
which in them is the copy of the Idea. However 
little reality may be conceded to it, it has the power 
of receiving the Idea, at least for its manifestation in 
the flux of Becoming and the externality of existence 
in Space,®* and also of occasioning the vicissitude of 
birth and decay.®® These characteristics certainly 


Loc. cit : [t4 r^t 

mirrdy, (vido note 15), 49 A: 
vthf di 6 X6yos louiep elffoyayKift^ 
XfiKerrbv xal d/ivSpdi' etSos 
X6701S ifi^MPltrcu. ^ 

® The T65e and roSro, which nro 
vide notes 12 end 14. 


w 62 C; vido notes 2 and 3. ^ 
« Cf. snbsoanent remarks in this 
chapter and in chap. x. on tho 
relation of reason to natural noecs- 
wty, on tho origin of tho latter and 

on evil. , , .. 

» Cf. tho quotations from liu- 
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carry us far boyoncl ilic concept of mere Space, and 
give to litattcr, instead of Non-being, n licing which, in 
its very permanence, has a certain similarity to that of 
l^beldca. That, which J’lato adduces''’ ns the special 
characteristic of true ]3eiug,~1ho power to do and to 
suffer,— is also attributed to ^Matter, when if is described 
as a caiise restraining ihe operations of reason.®' And 
this may help to cxiihiin those cxiwcssions in the 
TimD 3 us, which represent the groundwork of sense not 
as mere capability of extension, but ns a mass con- 
tained in iSpacc. 13ut wo must abide by Iho results 
wo have just obtained. I’lnto's real view, according to 
his plain statement, tends to deny all Ilcing to alt or, 
to abolish the notion of extended substance in the 
concept of mere extension. This was nccessitnled by 
the first general principles of his .system. 'NYlmlover 
contradicts this view (so far as I'lato seriously means 
it) wo must regal'd ns an involuntary concession to facts, 
which refused to give way to his theory.®® 

n. The delation of liiemihk Objects to the Idea . — 
The above conception of Platonic j\[nt.tcr explains, on 
one side at least, Plato's theory ns to the relation of 
material things to the Idea. It is usually believed 
that, to Plato, the world of sense and that of Idcn.s 
stood over against each other, as two separate spheres, 

domuB nnd Hormodorus, noto 17, dunlistio character of tho Platonic 
and p. 277, 137. aystoni. In that pnesago the quea- 

“ Vido p, 262, 108. tion is not ns to dualism in general, 

w rd rUt vXwufifyirtt edrfat elSoj, but as to the assumplion of two 
Tim. 48 A. or tlireo matorial principles, nnd 

“ I cannot, hovovor, appeal to especially ns to tho Imir-niyUiicnl 
tlie po^go (Soph. 242 D) quoted cosmogonies of Phorocydes and 
^ Teiohmallor (Stud. z. Gcsch. d, (apparently) of Parmenides in the 
Bcgr. 137} as ovidenco against the second part of his poem. 
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tvTO substantially different classes of existence. The 
objections of Aristotle to the theory of Ideas®® are 
chiefly grounded on this hypothesis, to which Plato has 
undoubtedly given occasion by what he says of the 
existence of Ideas for themselves and as archetypes. 
We must nevertheless question its correctness. Plato 
himself asks ™ how it is possible that Ideas can be in 
the Becoming, and in the unlimited Many, without 
losing their Unify and Invariability? And he shows 
with what difficulties this enquiry is beset. Whether 
it be assumed that the whole Idea is in each of the 
many participating in it, or that in each there is only 
a part of the Idea, in either case the Idea would be 
divided.*^^ Again, if the doctrine of Ideas be founded 
on the necessity of assuming a common concept for all 
Multiplicity, a common concept must be likewise 
assumed for and above the Idea and its synonymous 
phenomena: — and so on ml infinitum.^^ This diffi- 
- culty presents itself again on the supposition that the 
communion of things with Ideas consists in the imita- 
tion of the one from the other.*^® Lastly, if it be 
maintained that the Ideas are that which they are, 
for themselves absolutely, — ^it would seem that they 
could never have reference to us or become known 
by us, but only refer to themselves.^® These ob- 


«0 Cf. Pt. ii. b. 216 sqq., 2na 
odii. 

« Pliileb. 15 B; vide p. 252, 
89 

h Phileb. loc. cit. Pam. 130 E- 

131 

» Pam. 131 E sq. TI»e same 
objection, often made by Aristotle, 


is usually cxpreesed by saying tliat 
the doctrine of Ideas necessitates 
the supposition of a rptros SrOpa- 
rros. Vide infra. 

« Pam. 132 D sqq. Cf. Alex- 
ander's quotation from Eudcmus 
(Schol. in Arist. SCO a. ii. b. 15). 

« Pam. 133 B sqq. 
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jcctions to tlie doctrino of Ideas would uol- Imvr 
been suggested by Plalo, Imd ho nol. been convinced 
that his thcoiy was unnflecled by tlioni. 3 Tow I lien 
from his own point of view could he seek their solu- 
tion? The answer lies in his view of the nature of 
material things. As he ascribed to the ^ralorinl no 
specific reality, distinct from that of the Ideas, but- 
places all roality, simply and solely, in the Idea, and 
regards Non-being as the special ]>roperly of the world 
of sense, all diflicultics in this form vanish, lie does 
not require any Third between tlu' Idea and the Vhe- 
nomenon, for they are not two sejiaral^* substances, 
standing side by side with one another ; tlu* Idea aloiu* 
is the tSubslantial. Ho need not fi‘ar that the. Idea 
should be divided, because of the participation of the 
3Iany in it, for this plurality is nothing truly real. 
Nor need ho consider how the Idea, as existin'? for 
itself, can at the same time stand in relation to the 
Phenomenon; for ns the Phenomenon, so far ns it 
exists, is immanent in the Idea, — ns its allotted share 
of Being is only the Being of the Idea in it, — ^so the 
Being of Ideas, and their reference to one another, is 
in itself their reference to the Phenomenon ; aiid the 
Being of the Phenomenon is its reference to the Ideas.” 
While, therefore, in places where he has no occasion 
to develope more precisely his view of the nature of 
material things, Plato may adhere to the ordinary 
notion, and represent the Ideas as archct^qies, over 
against which the copies stand, with a realitj- of their 
own, like a second world side by side with oiu*s— in 

Cf. Plttt. Stuii. p. 181. 
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reality, he is still only Ks^ressing the qualitative dis- 
tinction between real and merely phenomenal esistgnce. 
He is only giving the metaphysical difference between 
the world of Ideas and the world of sense: not- an 
actnal partition of the two. in which each attains its 
specific reality, and the snm total of Being is divided 
between them. It is one and the same Being which is 
contemplated whole and pure in fie Idea — imperfect 

and tnrbid in the sensible Phenomenon. The nnitr 

• 

of the Idea appears in oijeets of sense as 3fiiltiplicity : 
the Phenomenon is (Rep. vii, 514) only the admnbia- 
tiott of the Idea/' only the mnltiform difinsion of its 
rays in that which, by itsdfi is the dark and empty 
.space of the Unlimited. But whether this opinion is 
intrinsically tenable, and whether the above-mentioned 
difdcnlties as to the theory of Ideas do not. after all. 
reappear in an altered form, is another question which 
win come before ns further on,'^ 


B'sp. V. 476 A: Piul. 15 B. 
.?&e note 47, 

" Cf. the~ell-kE»r:niailego:Tof 
the priso 36 TS in tbe cave, I^p. vii. 
514 sqq., Bccoiaios to rrlucn tbs 
oT^ects of sensible perception 
to tree existences na tee lelaiioa of 
the sbsdo-s to tfce bodies: -ten 
vre take any object of seaabls per- 
ception for soaetliiiig zeal, vre are 
sintnlv tabing the shadorrs for tte 
xbingi tfeenselves. 

^ Tbs rierr cereloped abor^is 
e«entially accented by ScsssabJ, 
Genet. Eafvr. j. S52: Itecs^s, 
Pint. Sprachpiril. 27 so.: Eibba^, 
Plat. IdesaL i. 252, 262, 333, 350 
so. : and is coabated Iw Stnrep? 
TeA. d. plat.Gott. z.Idee d. Gntea, 
23 sqq., and otters. It is well 


isozm tba: Plato ascribes a tein- 
(end tiiet too of a parricsiar Ksd) 
not merely to Ideas bn: to seals 
and sensible things. We have seen 
fnote 15) tbsw together with the 
Ideas and the corporeal yorld, he 
mentions space as a third class 
of Being: and he ccnside.'S the 
Becoming and change cf sensible 
things an obje-ctireiEcidect. Aris- 
toc!e. therefore, with whom the 
realiW cf the latter wss an article 

cf faii, in representing the eSj as 
xa/nffTE, as a sewnd wcrld ^'Jes 
s»ii^Ie werid. had ssi— cieni 
in^sation ta the Piatcaic doc- 
trine. The Ideas may be indepen- 
dent cf and aanacenced by the 
Tjhesomeccn, and tnerc may to 
Kmethinginthephencmenoa winch 
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All that we liave said, however, concerns only one 
side of the relation of the Phenomenon to the Idea: 
the negative asjiect, in which the self-subsistence of 
sensible things is cancelled, and the Phenomenon is re- ' 
duced to the Idea, as its substance. The other side is 
far more difficult. If the world of sense, as such, have 
so little reality ; if, apart from its participation in the 
Idea, it be even regarded as non-existent, how is this 
Non-existence generally thinkable beside the absolute 
Being of the Idea, and how can it be explained from 
the point of view of the Ideas ? To this question the 
Platonic S3'Stem as such contains no answer. The 


separates it fFom tlio Idea. But, as 
vras shown above, it docs not follow 
that the phenomenon has equally an 
existence in and for itself; that its 
being docs not rise into that of tlio 
Ideas ; that consequently it exists 
without the Ideas, just ns tho 
Ideas exist without it. I do not 
assert that tho Platonic view on 
the relation of things to the Ideas 
is exhausted by tho explanation 
of tho immanence of tho one in tho 
other. I merely say that this ox< 
presses ono side of tho doctrine; 
the other side, tho distinction of 
things from the Ideas, tho separate- 
ness of sensible being, which makes 
the Ideas something beyond tho 
world of sense, -xvpivrh, can 
not only not bo explained by that 
determination, but cannot even bo 
brought into harmony with it. An 
objector therefore must not be 
contented with showing that tho 
latter determinations are to bo 
found in Plato (which I do not 
deny), but must prove that the 
others are not to be found and are 
not needed by the universal pre- 
suppositions of his system. To 


prove this is impossible so long ns 
tho passoges above qnoted are 
allowed to stand, and so long as 
tho oft-repeated explanation (that 
only tho Ideas hare real Being, and 
are tho olgect of knowledge, and 
that all the attributes of things, 
in short all the reality that they 
have, is imparted to them by the 
Ideas) holds good. If it seems 
impossible to attribute such a 
contradiction to Pinto, we may ask 
how Plato could have proceeded in 
order to esenpo it on tho supposi- 
tions of bis system ; and why this 
contradiction is less possible than 
the others which Anrtotle has so 
forcibly pointed out. And we may 
notice that even Spinoza, whose 
conclusions otherwise are educed 
with the utmost rigour, continually 
involves himself in analogous con- 
tradictions, explaining tho plurality 
of things and nnitude generally as 
something which vanishes under 
reflective contemplation (sub cefer- 
mtatis mieeie), and yet as an objec- 
tive reanty, not merely a datum in 
our envisa^ment. 
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{issnmption, sido by sido ■with tlie Ide&S; o£ a second 
real principle which should contain the ground of finite 
existence, Plato has made impossible, by maintaining 
that reality belongs alone to the Idea. Neither finn he 
derive the finite from the Ideas themselves—for what 
should determine the Idea to assume the form of Non- 
being instead of its perfect Being, and to break up the 
unity of its essence into partition in space? He 
allows, indeed, that in each individual concept, as 
such, there is an infinity of Non-beingj but this is 
quite other than the Non-l^eing of material existence. 
The Npn-being in the Ideas is only the distinction of 
Ideas from one another, — the Non-being of sensible 
objects, on the contrary, is the distinction of the 
Phenomenon from the Idea. Tlio former completes 
itself 1y means of the reciprocal relation of the Ideas, 
so that the Ideal world, taken as a whole, includes in 
itself all reality, and has abolished all Non-being. 
The latter is the essential and constant boundary of 
the finite, by reason of which each Idea appears (not 
only in relation to other Ideas, but in itself) as a mul- 
tiplicity, consequently in part non-existent, inseparably 
combined with the contrary of itself. Again, there- 
fore, it is impossible to point out in Plato any actual 
derivation of the phenomenon from the Ideas. We 
can but enquire whether he ever sought to establish 
such an interconnection, and if so, how he attempted it. 

We get our first hint on this subject from the fact 
that the Heft ot the 6ooa is plftoed ot the apex of fte 
system, -or thftt Gfoa, ss tho Timmos expresses it, 

59 29 D flq. ; vide p, 291, ncito 181. 
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foimed the world because He was good. This thought, 
fully developed, would lead to such a concept of 
God as would make it essential in Him to manifest 
Himself in the Finite. Plato, however, for reasons 
deducible from the foregoing pages, could not thus 
develops it. The only conclusion he draws is that 
God brought into order the lawlessly moved mass of 
visible things, in which Matter, or the Finite, is 
already generally presupjiosed. To explain this latter, 
Ihc Timasus can only appeal to necessity.^ Of tlie 
Divine causality, on the contrary, it is assumed, that it 
could bring forth nothing but perfection.®^ Similarly 
tho Theastetus (17G A) declares: Evil can never cease, 
for there must always be something opposite to good ; 
and as this can have no place with the gods, it neces- 
sarily hovers about in mortal natm’e and in our world. 
And the Foliticus (2G9 G) speaks to the same effect, of 
the alternation of cycles, following of necessity hxmi 
the corporeal nature of the universe. All this, how- 
ever, does not bring the question a single step nearer 
its answer, for this necessity is only another expression 
for the nature of the Finite, — which is here presupposed 
and not derived. In vain do we seek among the 
^vritiugs of Plato, for any express mention of such a 
derivation. We are therefore for'ced to construct one 

^ 46 D, 56 C, 68 D sq., and mortal creation, and tho erhole dis- 
cspeciallv 47 F sq. tinclion, to ho mentionod lator on, 

" At loast in 41 C. Tho funda- botweon that which raCs and that 
mental position pn^ounded, 30 A, which dvdyic^ has done in the 
•in another connection (^Oi/us oOt ^ world, points that way. Gf. Folit. 
offr* (<m dplar^ Sp^v SXKo irXijp 209 E sq. It will be shown below 
rb KiWtoTOp), is applied to mean that no evil comes from God 
ilhat God Himself oon produce no (chap. sii.). 
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from the whole tenor of his system. How Bitter lias 
attempted to do this wo hare already seen, hut were 
unable to agree with him. Aristotle seems to point 
out another way. According to him,® the Great-and- 
Small (or the Unlimited) is not merely the Matter of 
sensible objects but also of the Ideas : from its union 
with the One ariso Ideas or intelligible numbers.® If 
we adhere to this view. Materiality, in which the 
specific property of the sonsible phenomenon consists, 
would bo accounted for, by means of the participation 


® Motaph. i. C, 087 b. 18 sqq. 
(whom in tho Rontcnco bo often 
quoted iKeivw, &c., tho words 
ri, etS)} are to bo strucK out), 888 
n. 8 Bqq., xi. 2, 1060 b. 6, xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 12 : Phvs. iii. 4, 20.8 A, 
8-10, ir. 2, 209 b. 83. According 
to Simpl. Vhya. S2 h. m. 104, b. nt. 
of. 117 A. m. (Schol. in Ar. 384 b. 
25, 862 A. 7, 868 A. 30), otiicr 
Flntonists, o.g. Spousippua, Xono- 
oratos^ IIoracJiilcB, llcstuciis, gavo a 
nniilnr account, following the F1a> 
tonic discoursoB on the Good. On 
tho GroBt>and-SmnU of tho early 
part of this chapter, and on tho 
whole doctrine, cf. my lint. Stud. 
216 sqq., 252 sqq., 291 Bqq, ; 
Brandis, ii. a. 807 sqq. 

^ Y. p. 258 sqq. 'Iho indofinite 
duad together with tho unit is 
mentioned instead of tho Groat- 
nnd-Smali as tho material olcmont 
(Alox. ad Motaph. i. 6, 987 b. 
88; i. 9, 990 b. 17. Idem anud 
Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m., 104 o. ; 
Porphyr. and Simpl. ibid.). Plato 
bimsoir, bowovcp, seems to liavo 
nsod this exposition only wilb 
roforcricoiohuinbors ; tlie indefinite 
or tho Groat.and-SmAl] of number 
is Iho oven, tbo duad, which is 
called tho dvis ddpurros, is distinc- 


tion from tho number two. (Of. 
Arist. Motaph. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 13 
sqq., b. 1? sqq. 31, 1082 a. 13, b. 
30 c. q. 1086 b. 7, xiv. 8, 1091 a, 
4, 1, 9, 990 b. 19; Alox. ad Mo- 
tanh. i. 6; Sohol. 551 b. 19; Ps. 
Aiox. ad Motaph. 1085 b. 4, and 
my Plat. Stud. 220 sqq.. with tho 
results of which Brandis (ii. a. 310) 
and Schwegicr (Arist. Motaph. 
iii. 64) ngroo). On tho other hand 
wo SCO from ThoophraBtiis, Metaph. 
(Frag. xii. WimmO 12, 83, that 
the mdefinUo duad was made uso 
of in tho Platonic schools, liko tho 
dvtipov of tho Pythagoi'caua, as tho 
baeisof ovoryUnng iinito and son- 
nblo. Instead of tho term Qroat- 
aml-Small wo find the Many and 
Fow, tho More and Tjobb, Plurality, 
tiso Unlike, tho Other, used to 
ToprcBcnt tho material element 
(Arist. Motaph. xiV. 1 , 1087 b. 4 
sqq.}. Bach of these is added as 
Platonic to tho disputed determi- 
nations of tbo Platonisls; cf. on 
Um’ty and Pbiroh'ty, Plitlob. 16 c. ; 
on the Liko and Unlike, 1 im. 27 
D BO., Phil. 25 A, Farm. 101 c. sq.; 
on tho Unit and tho Odrepw, Par- 
rooniJcB, Tim. 35 A, Soph. 254 L 
Htio. ; on the More and Less, tiie 
Many and Few, Philob. 24 K. 
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of tlie world of sense in the Ideas, and the diffionlty 
of explaining the origin of material existence from 
Ideas would bo removed." But it is removed only to 
I’etum in greater force. It is certainly more compre- 
hensible that things should have in them Ideas in 
conjunction with the material element, but it is all 
the less easy to see how there can belong to Ideas, 
which are to consist of the same elements as material 
things, an existence essentially different from sensible 
existence. It is in effect to out away the ground from 
under the whole Ideal theory, and at the same time to 
leave the world of sense, as distinguished from that of 
the Ideas, tmexplained and unexplainable. And the same 
may be urged against the attempt" to explain the dif- 
ference of the sensible, and the super-sensible world, 
by making Ideas originate from the immediate activity 
of the One, and sensible things out of the common 
material primaiy cause by means of the activity of 
Ideas." If it is the same One, and the same Unlimited 
which in a first combination produces Ideas, and in 
a second, brought about by Ideas, produces sensible 
things, it is impossible to see where the extension and 
variability come from, which belong to sensible things, 

^ Stallbaum (Froll. in Tim. 44 ; 167} : r& tAjs rav rl ivrw 
Farm. 136 sqq.) thinks that Fla> rms AWoir ro?s S’ dfSen rS 

tonio maltor can bo explained as ii>. ml (sc. ^vepiv) rts ii Okij ^ 
simply ci^uivalant to the eternal or mff ijr tA eifSq itiv hA 

infinite, which is also the matter of tQv atffOifr&v rb Si iu roit efSen 
the Ideas. . X^erat (of whioh in that place the 

" Brandis, Gr.-r6m. Fhil. ii. b. Ideas, here the One is predicted, so 
622 ; of. i. a. 307 sq. far as they contribute properties, 

BO Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 988 n. 10 definiteness of form), Sn aSni Svdt 
(following tho quotation, chap. ii. iari, rb fiiya ml rb /uKpbv. 

Y 2 . ■ 
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but not to Ideas. Tlie essential difference of Idea and 
phenomenon is still unaccounted for. There would bo 
only one Avay out of the difficulty: to assume with 
Weisse®^ that the same elements constitute Ideal and 
finite Being*, but in diverse i*elation; that in Ideas, 
the One rules and encompasses Matter, in the world of 
sense, it is overcome and embraced by Matter. But 
how is this poiwei'sion of the original relation of the 
two princi]}les brought about? Wo can only retreat 
upon an ine3q)licable deterioration of a jiai't of the 
Ideas.®® But neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian 
writings give the least hint of such a deterioration. The 
only passage which might be adduced in supj^ort of if, 
the Platonic doctrine of the sinking down of the soul 
into corporeality, has not this imiversal cosmioal im- 
port, and presupposes the existence of a material 
world. If this way, however, bo closed, it is no longer 
possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine that the same 
Matter which is the groundwork of sensible existence, 
is also in the Ideas. Together with Matter’, ho must 
have transferred to the Ideal world Becoming, extension, 
and all that the Philebus predicates of the Unlimited, 
and the Timreus of the Universally-recipient. But in 
so doing he would have abandoned all ground for tlio 
assumption of Ideas, and for the distinction of sensible 
objects from the Idea. He would have flatly oontra- 


^ Do Plat, ot Arisb in conslit. 
jiumm. pliilos. princ. difforonlio 
(Lpz. 1828), 21 Bqq. and in many 
pasangeB of iiis notes on Aristotlo’s 
Physics and Do Animd; cf. my 
Plat. Stud. p. 293. 

^ Stnllbnum’s remark loc. cif. 


that tlio scnsiblo is simply llio 
copy, tho Ideas the nroliclyjpo, ox* 
plains nothing; the question is, 
how tho incompleteness of the 
copy can bo reconciled with the 
equality of tho elomcnts in the 
Ideas and the scnsiblo thing. 
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dieted tlio proposition, quoted by Aristotle,®® that tbe 
Ideas are not in space. The groundwork of things 
sensible, which Plato describes in the Timsens, was 
necessaiy, because without it the specific difference 
between the world of Ideas and that of sense could not 
be explained. It was to provide a home for the Be- 
coming and coi'poreal, — ^the visible and the sensible ; ®® 
to be the place for the copies of the Idea, which, as 
copies merely, must exist in another;®^ it is the 
gi'ound of change and of extension, the cause of the 
resistance experienced by the Idea in natural neces- 
sity.®® How then can it be at the same time the 
element which forms the Ideas and Ideal numbers by 
receiving Unity into itself? Would not the Ideas 
directly become something extended ? Would not that 
be true of them which Plato expressly denies®® — that 
they are in another — ^namely in space? Prom these 
considerations it seems safer to charge Aristotle with 
a misunderstanding of the Platonic doctrine into which 
he might easily fall, rather than Plato with' a con- 
tradiction that utterly destroys the ceherence of his 
s)*stem. That Plato spoke of the Unlimited, or the 
Great-and-Small, in reference to Ideas, we may well 
believe. He actually does so in his wi'itings. In the 


®® V. p. 242, 50. 

" 49 A, 50 B, 61 A, 52 A. 

52 B ; vide notes 15 end 2. 

^ Tim. 47 E sqq. Details on 
this point later on. 

vide snpra, p. 240 sqq., but 
particularly the passage just quoted 
Tim. 52 B ; it is true only of tbe 
copy of Beal Existence, that every- 
thing must be somewhere, for only 


this is in sometblng else; Si 
6vrm tvTi ponjObs o Si’ iKptpdas 
iTiilOils Ti&yos, eSr lus &> n rb /ibv 
£K\o •Q, rb Si SKKo, obSirepov iy 
obSeripip vori yeyeyij/tiyop tv iput 
rabrby ml Sbo yevfiveaOtat. Plato 
could not havc^ expressed more 
definitely tbe independence oi 
matter and tbe Idea. 
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PuilgCoS fi6 Cj Etier i* IiES ssid. £t frst otdte raiT&r- 
sallr. £ 110 . e^iprrSs-T including pure Ideas (15 A), teat ali 
tnmgs 5i£Te in tiieiiL ijr sEture Ti7r!^i-.g gud. unliinlted- 
uess, ne subs^uueiitiT. rererrincr to this, divides ezisten^’e 
uito Limir'el and. Unliruited. and trien describes trie 
unmmied (24 A .^.) in a nanr.er tiiat couid zL-jt 
fiippij' to fne idea, but onlv to tlie ITElfinitcd in the 
inaterial sense. Sfnilarir in. the Sophist (25G E) he 
remarks, in. regard to the isSnitr of negativ-e elements 


a confumon here in PIato% language : and so far as this 
ai'^tavs presupposes o^nihsion of thought, tre mast 
admit that he has not distinguished trirh snScient 


drrisibiiitT and mutabilhT of phenomena. Bnr that 
he. therefore, transferred rhe Unlnrired. in. the same 
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■wliole exposition.®® We can, therefore, only suppose 
that, on this particular question, he somewhat misap- 


■or tlic separation of tho Ideas from 
one nnotucr. In mathematics, tho 
former is the number one, tho 
latter is aiithmoticallr tho indefi- 
nite dund, geometrically space ; in 
corporeal substances, the former 
is tho eTBos (determined 

qualities), tho latter matter. The 
same rieu' is supported by Stumpf 
loc. cit. 77 sq. 

Aristotle often mentions the 
ivelpov or tho ptya xal /uKphp ns 
the f>\i} of the ideas ; hut he no- 
vrhere gires us to understand that 
this is an fimpov of a different 
sort or the same iveipop in a dif 
ferent \ray to that of sensible 
things. One and tho same ivetpop 
is in both. Cf. Fhys. iii. 4, 203 
u. 9 : ri ftimt &v€ipw ml ip nXs 
alffBiproit Kal ip ixelmts [raft 
(8/atrl cTrac. i. 6, 987 b. IS : Plato 
considered tho oroixem of the 
Ideas as the vroixfM of all things: 
I&S pip oSp {!\ijp rd piya ml ri 
lUKpbp itpai dpxar, c&r 8’ aMap rh 
ip. Ibid. 988 a. 11 ; ride note 86. 
lletaph. si. 2, 1060 b. 6 : rms ... 
iK Tov ipbs ml rfir rbp iptO- 
■pbp (riz. tho Ideal number or the 
Idea) yepvuffi vpQrop. sir. 1, 1087 
b. 12 : the Flatonists do not cor- 
rectly define the dpxut or tn-oixria 
el pip rb piya ml rb puepbp }Jyop- 
res pera tov Ms rpla ravra <rro- 
Xria Tur &pi9pSa>, rb, pip 88o OXijv 
t8 8’ & riiP pop^r^. Stumpf loc. 
cit. I'emarks on this that, according 
to Aristotle, the & the immediate 
cause only for the Ideas, and ' the 
some explanation holds ^od of the 
piya ml ptKpbp.' I cannot under- 
stand hour the Great-and-Small 
con possibly be called 'the imme- 
diate cause for the Ideas only;* 


there is nothing in the things of 
sense that can supply its place as 
tho Idea in them supplies the 
place of tho One. Nor can I agree 
\rith StumpPs conclusion.^ It is 
much more probable that Aristotle, 
had he meant that the Aireipop 
stands in difierent relation to sen- 
sible things from that in vrhich it 
stands to the Ideas, \ronld have 
said so, just as he does say in 
reference to the One. But in 
Hletuph. i. 6, 988, a. ii. (vide note 
1), he s^s of one and the same 
8Xi}, the (mat-and-Small — ^that in 
the Ideas, the One in things, the 
Idea, is assigned ns the determina- 
tion of form ; and though in Fhys. 
i. 4, 6, 203 n. 15, 206 b. 27, he 
ascribes two Avetpa to Flato, in so 
far as Flato breaks w the fiireipw 
into the Great-and-Small, there is 
not a word of difierent sorts of 
Great-and-Small in his accounts of 
Plato’s doctrine as to the matter 
of Bodies. . He says that in the 
Platonic school (and perhaps even 
with Plato himself) the Long and 
Short, the Broad and Narrow, the 
Deep and Shallow, were placed 
under the derivation of lengths, 
surfaces, and bodies respectively, 
instead of the Generic Concept 
comprehending them, viz. the Great- 
and-Small (Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10 ; 
xiii. 9, 1083 a. 9). But he nowhere 
states that for the derivation of 
ph}'sical bodies the Great-and- 
Small was replaced by any other 
concrot (such as that of the FuU 
and Void). On the contraiy, he 
meets Flato with the question. 
How can the Ideas he out of space, 
when the Great-and-Small or 
Matter, is the peBeKruAv = space ? 
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preliended Plato. If sacli a view .seem to impngn too 
disrespectfully tlie idstorical credibility of the Stagi- 
rite.®® we must remember that tbe vagueness of PlatoSc 
doctrine would be very likely to cause a misapprdiension 
of its real meaning in tie mind of one who everv- 
where sought for fixed and accurately defined concepts. 
The physical part of the ^stem which obliged Plato 
to determine the concept of ^Matter more accurately, 
and to distinguish the corporeally Unlimited from the 
element of plurality in the Ideas. — was. if we may 
judge from his quotations, chiefly known to Aristotle 
from the Timseus : and simUar and even more striking 
miscon-structions of Platonic expressions can be traced 
to him, with regard to many writings that still exist."" 
He points out himself that Plato described the Great- 


(PfajB. iv. 2, 209 b. 33.. In 
Metapb. i. 9, 992 fa. 7, he ilraws 
the inrerence that if the virepoxv 
and (Weiil'is (equralent to the 
Great-and-i^mall) are causes of 
motion, the Ideas also must be 
moved. Metaph. nv. 3. 1U90 b. 
32 (vrhero cf. Bouitz on the text', 
in opposition to Plato, he asks, 
vrheucc the mathematical nnm> 
l«rs arc derived. If from the 
Great-and-Bmall, the; vrill be 
identical with the Ideal numbers. 
Fh;s. iiL 6 end, he concludes that 
if the isreipoy is the comprehensive 
principle in sensible things, nal iy 
Tois yoTjTois TO aai to fUKpby 

foci Ta ymp-d. These 

olgections and inferences would he 
impossible if Aristotle had not sup* 
posed that the Great-aud-Small, 
which is intended to he an element 
of tbe Ideas, was identical with the 
canse of extent and motion in 
bodiesi, or if he had known aujr- 


tliing of its distinction from the 
Great-and-Small in mathematical 
nnmbei?. 'Aristotle conld not 
possiblv,’ Ears Stnmpf, ' have 
ebarged Plato with such a contra- 
diction, as that tbe matter of the 
Ideas was identical with that of 
sensible things, while the Ideas 
themselves were not in space ; still 
less would he have left this con- 
tradiction unnoticed in his criti- 
cism of the doctrine of Ideas.’ Bat 
a mere glance shows that he has 
dons both; he has charged Plsto 
with tbe contradiction in qaestion. 
and tos made use of it in criti- 
cising the Ideas. 

Brandis lo;. cit. p. 322 ; fc'tajl- 
hanmin.Tahnand Seebode s .Tahrb. 
1842, XXXV. 1, (IS. 

S’" Cf. mj Plat. Stnd. p. 'MO-to, 
an enquiry too little considered by 
the nncompromiiing partisans ot 
Aristotelian accoanfs of Plato.® 
philosophy. 
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and-iSinnll, as the eloinciit of Wens. clifTcrcnlly from 
the 3k[attcr of the 'I’imams.'* ]0ven the clcfeiul(*rs of 
AvisloUc are forced to iidiiiife that he mistook tlic im- 
port of riato’a doctrine on. several essential points.'^® 
It is true that Plato’s disciples themselves acknow- 


** Pliys. iv. 2 ; vide notes :W nml 

0, I no longer nppeni to Mclnpli. 

1. G, 087 b. 33, ns Uie wonls tben*, 
rfw T&v vpiirup, are to-i vague in 
their meaning, and linnits ad loc. 
has proved that m3' furnii'r refer- 
ence of them to the Ideal nuinbcni 
is nnlikci}’. I‘robabl3' tlic.se wonts, 
for wiiicli no suitable sense can be 
found, arc an interpniation. 

Weisse ad Ansi. I’liys. p. -MK : 

* It is rcmarkalile that none of his 
fotlowcra, not even Aristotle, un- 
derstood the meaning of this theory 
[of tho derivation of Ideas], and it.s 
full signifiention.' Ibid. p. 472 

a . tlie identification of the Grcat- 
-Sniall witli space (cniiscqucntly 
with the f'Xi; of the Timnsus) is 
mentioned among Aristotle’s mis- 
understandings. Ktallliauni (<lnhn’3 
Jnhrb. 1842, xxxv. 1, G5 sq.) adiiiits 
that ' Aristotle may havo mistaken 
the tnic sense of tho Platonic 
doctrines,' that not unfrcquently 
‘ ho attributes to them a mcauiiig 
which is in direct contradiction to 
Plato’s,’ and particularly that tho 
‘objective being' of the Ideas is 
falsely ‘converted into the VKri and 
to some e.\tont into a material 
substance,’ tlioogh at tho same 
time it must bo conceded ‘that 
Aristotle has not foisted anything 
foreign on Plato, hut has actually 
transmitted to us accounts, by 
means of which it becomes possibfo 
to comprehend and partly fill up 
Plato’s, scientific foundation of tlie 
doctrine of Ideas.' But is not this 
' attributing a meaning quite con- 


tradictnry to I’latnV true inoaning,’ 
foisting Fonielhing foreign, on 
I’lntoV BlalllKtnm (p. G-l} consoles 
liinisclf with the fn«'l that Plain 
applied the cx]irr.csiiiii ' the one 
and the infinite' tn the Ideas ns 
Well ns (0 seiisihl'* things. Hut 
'his meaning was iiidi'ipiiinhh' not 
(hat the cniiteiil or the mailer is 
the Fatnc in all and cvcrylliing.’ 
In the Ideas 'the infinilc is the 
licing of the Mens in their indeter- 
minate htalc, which is without nny 
determined predicate and thcrufurc 
cannot bo tbougbl of or known by 
itself parlicnlnrly ; ’ — ‘bnt with 
sensible things the ease is quite 
diflereiit ' — ‘for in llicni the in- 
finite is the unregulated and iiidc- 
tcmiinnto principle of tho sensible 
matter.’ Tins wholo dcfonco 
nmonnts, ns we see, tn the fact that 
Aristotle made use of Platonic ex- 
pressions, but probably’ attributed 
to them a senso^ completely con- 
tradictory to their real lucnntng. 
'J'hc philological corrcclncss of tho 
wonl IS maintained, udicro tho real 
point Is ita true meaning in tho cx- 

S )sitioii of pl>iloso2>liical opinions. 

rnndis docs not go quito so far ; 
he concedes, that though Aris- 
totle cannot iniBiiudcrstand nny of 
Plato’s fundamental doctrine, 'ho 
has failed to notice in his criticism 
tho principles and aim of fho 
thconcB, and has regarded thoir 
mythical dress or complcniont not 
ns such, but ns integral parts of 
doctrino.’ This grants nearly nil 
that wo require. 
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Ictlgecl i.li0 doctrines att-ribiitecl to liim by Aiistofclo,i«® 
but it is equally true that in so doing they departed 
from true Platonism, and, especially, almost forgot the 
theoiy of Ideas, confounding it with the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Numbei’s.^®^ It is far more unlikely that 
Plato should himself have applied his theory in a way 
that was virtually its destruction,- than that his dis- 
cii^lcs, Aristotlo among tlio rest, should, in the same 
manner, and for tJio same reasons, have departed from 
its original meaning. These reosons lay, on the one 
side, in the obsourily and discontinuity of tlio Platonic 
doctrine ; and, on tho other, in the dogmatic apiu'e- 
hension by his followers of indefinite and often merely 
figurative expressions. With this not only Spousippus 
and Xenoorates, but Aristotlo himself, judging from 
his procedure in other cases, may bo charged. It is 
quite possible that Plato in his later yeara may have 
recognised more clearly than at first tho gap loft by 
his system between the Idoas and Actuality ; and lie 
may have attempted to fill it up more definitely. Ho 
may, therefore, have pointed out that oven in Ideas 
there is an infinite plurality, and designated this 
plurality by the name of tho Unlimited or the Groalr- 
and-Small. Ho may have observed that as sensible 
things aro ordered according to numerical proportions, 
so Ideas in a certain sense might bo called Numbers. 
Ho may, furtlier, have derived particular numbers from 


100 Ditindifi, i. n. 822. 

WJ Tlic oviilenco for this is given 
Iclov; ns a proliminury^ I nwy 
nnorcb' refer to Sfoinpli, i. 0, 993 
a. 3: yilyope Ti. fiaO^ara rots vSv 


^ ^iKoffo4>la,^sinuvT&i'SX\uv 
Xdptr aMt SeTv rrpayfiarcdcfffiatjttna 
tho expressions of Motnph. xiii. 3, 
1086 ft. 2, xiv. 2, 1088 b. 34. 
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Unity and Plurality, tlie universal elements of Ideas, 
xind lie may have reduced certain concepts to numbers.^’’^ 


Vido p. 279, 145, 146 ; and 
note 83 of tlic present chapter. 

Arist. Do An. i. 2, 404 b. 18 : 
in accordance with the principle 
that like is known through like, 
we conclude that the soul must he 
composed out of the elements of 
■all things, inasmuch as it could 
not otherwise know everything. 
This was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles ; and of Plato in luo 
Timicus : '0/(o!ut Si ml l» rocs vepl 
^tXoo’o^i'at Xryo/t^i’oir SiuplffOrj, 
airb piv rh j^^op a&r^s r^t toD 
{pbt ISiat ml roD vpiirou pijKovs 
Kal wXitmut ml fidOovs, rh Si aXXa 
i/ioiorpSvut. in Si ml fiXXur, poCi* 
pip rh tp, ivioHipriP Si rh Sio. 
.popaxiSt y&p £p‘ tSp Si rov 
imviSov ApiBpbp 36{ai', ahrOiicttp Si 
tSp toS ffrepeoO ' ol p^ yip apiOpti 
ri ^Sii aOri ml al ipxA iMyopre, 
elal 8’ iK tup croixflup. Kplptrai 
■Si ri irpaypara ri pip pip, ri 8’ 
iirurr^PH, ri Si 88$p ri 8’ ai<r$^ffei’ 
dSy S’ ol ipiSpol o8roc tup vpay- 
.pdTUP, Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 
12 : dXX& p^p el pixP‘ SeKdSos 
b dptOpbt, Cxnrep rii’er irpuTVP 
.pip Toxfi iviKel^ei r& etSri’ olop 
el toTtP 4 Tpiii adrodi'dpusroT, tIs 
Sarai dpiffpbs airbiinros. Still, it 
does not follow that Plato him- 
self or one of his scholars referred 
•the Idea of man to the number 
three ; this is simply an example 
chosen by Aristotle, to show the 
absurdity of the Platonic identifi- 
cation of Ideas and numbers. Ebr 
must we conclude too much from 
the passage, of the De Anima. As 
Jins been already shown, vol. i. 
849, from this and other passages, 
Plato derived the line from the 
number two, superficies from three, 


and body from four. He compares 
reason with unity, knowledge with 
duality, &c., and he therefore calls 
the former the unit and the latter 
the number two, &c., following 
out this Pythagorean symbolism, 
whilst to each act of cognition he 
assigns a higher number, further 
removed from unity, belonging to 
sensible and corporeal things, in 
prmortion as the act of cognition 
is further removed from the single 
intuition of the Idea and turns to 
the manifold and corporeal (cf. 

р. 219, 147). Finalb' he asserts 
that the Idea of living Being (on 
which cf. Tim. 30, c. 39, E 28 c.) 
is composed of the Idea of the unit 
and the Ideas of the corporeal, and 
the rest of living beings (fipa 
is to he supplied with fiXXa), each 
in its kind, are composed out of 
corresponding elements. By the 
fiXXa iipu we may either under- 
stand actual living beings, or more 
probably (nccoiding to lim. 30, 

с. 39), the Ideas of separate 
living beings comprehended under 
the Idea of the abroi^op. So much 
maybe concluded from the state- 
ment of Aristotle. Everyth^ 
besides is his own addition. We 
cannot therefore assert that Plato 
himself compared reason with 
unity, refiection with duality, &o., 
because he believed the soul capa- 
ble of knowing eveiything, only if 
it had in itself in the numbers the 
elements of all things. Aristotle 
is the first who propounded that 
theory and combined it with the 
further determination that the 
numbers are the principles of 
things. We must not attribute 
to the statements about the a8ro- 
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He may, lastly, have ceased to insist upon the difference 
betn'een the world of sense and that of Ideas, side by 
side ^nth the analogy between them. All this would 
be quite possible without belying his main philosophic 
position, and Aristotle may so far have transmitted to 
us his propositions on these subjects with literal cor- 
rectness, But it is incredible that Plato should have 
intended in these propositions to annul the distinction 
between the Unlimited in space, and that pluralitv 
which is also in the Ideas. If his disciple so under- 
stood them, he must be charged, not indeed with false 
witness as to his master’s words, but with a view of 
them that is too external, too dogmatic, too little 
observant of the spirit and interconnection of the Pla- 
tonic ijhilosophy.^®^ 

TVe must then abandon the hope of finding in Plato 


t]ie object for vrbicb Aristotio 
used it. These seem rather to 
have sprung from the considera- 
tion, that just as living beings are 
composed of soul and bodv, there 
must also be in the Idea a some- 
thing corresponding to the soul, 
and a something corresponding to 
the body. But as Aristotio usually 
looks for the most remote traces of 
evetj doctrine in his predecessors, 
ho recognises the doctrine of the 
soul including all principles in 
itself (as necessarr to its universal 
power of cognition;, wherever it is 
composed of the most general ele- 
ments of things. (The ejcplana- 
tions of Simplicius, De An. 7 loc. 
dt, and Ffailoponus, De An. C 2, 
m. eqq., of the passage irep2 
is not from the Aristotelian treatise 
V. ^akocroiplws, as Simpl. himself 
gives us to understand ; still, both 


consider this treatise to be the 
same as that on the Good.] — I can- 
not here enter further into the 
treatise on the Soul, nor the expla- 
nations, somewhat ditierent from 
my own, to be found in Trendelen- 
burg 'Tlat. dc id. et num. doctr. 
8.7 sqq.; in Arist. de an. 228-284) ; 
Brandis fperd. Arist. libr. 48-01 ; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 1828, 568 sqq.); 
Bonitz (Ilispntatt. Plat. 79 sqq.) ; 
Stallbaum (Plat. Parm. 280 sq). ; 
Suscmibl f Genet. Darst. ii.543sq.}. 
t'f. my Plat. Stud. 227 sq., 271 
sqq. oh the suhiect; it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss somo vana- 
tious in the present exposition from 
my earlier views. 

**** Amongst others who expre.ss 
themselves to this effect arc Bonitz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 94; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. 541 sqq., 550 sqq.; 
Bibbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 390. 
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a ilwivation of tlio Sensible from tilic Idea; and lliis 
is to ncknowledgo lliat liis system is involved in a con- 
tradiction, inextricable from its own point of view ; a 
contradiction already latent in the concept of Ideas, but 
wliicli only at this stage becomes fully apparent. IIic 
Idea, according to Plato, is to contain all reality, j’et at 
the same time there must belong to the phenomenon 
not merely the existence accorded to it by reason of 
the Idea, but, together with this, a kind of existence 
that cannot be derived from the Idea. Ihe Idea is to 
be therefore on the one hand the sole reality, and sub- 
stance of the phenomenon ; on the other, it is to exi.st 
for itself, it is not to enter into the plurality and 
vicissitude of sensible objects, and not to rerpiire, the 
latter for its realization, lint if the x)henoinenon is 
not a moment of the Idea itself, if a Peing belongs to 
it which is not by reason of the Idea, then the Idea has 
not all Being in itself; and though that which dis- 
tinguishes the x)henomeuon from it may be defined as 
Non-being, it is not in truth absolute Uni’eality, othei*- 
wiso it could not have the iJower of circumscribing the 
Being of the Idea in the x)henomenon, and of separat- 
ing it in Divisibility and Becoming. Neither is the 
liheuomenon in that case absolutely immanent in the 
Idea, for that which makes it a xihenomenon cannot bo 
derived from the Idea. Plato, in his original design, 
unmistakably intended to represent the Idea as the 
solo Reality, and all other Being as a Being contained 
in the Idea. He was unable, however, to carry out this 
design : in attempting to do so, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Idea has in the phenomenon a limit, a 
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something impenetrable, external to itself. The cause 
of this lies in the abstract view of the Idea as an abso- 
lutely existent, self-completed substance, which does 
not require the phenomenon for its realization. In 
excluding the phenomenon from itself, the Idea as such 
receives limits from the phenomenon j the Idea remains 
on one side, the phenomenon on the other, and the pre- 
supposed immanence of both is transformed into their 
dualism and the transcendency of the Idea. Sere there 
is certainly a contradiction: the fault, however, does 
not lie in our representation, but in the subject of it. 
It was inevitable that so defoctive a beginning should 
be refuted by its result ; and in acknowledging this con- 
tradiction, we state only the objective matter of fact 
and the internal historical connection ; for it was this 
very contradiction by which iLristotle took hold of the 
Platonic principle and developed it into a new form 
of thought.^®® 


The case, of conrso, is al- 
tered, if Teiclimiiller (Stad. z, 
Ocscb. d. Begr. 280 oqq. j is right 
in seeing in ihe above statement 
‘the most striking indirect proof 
of the incorrectness of a view 
which leads to such inextricable 
contradictious.’ He would escape 
this contradiction by ;^rosonting 
Plato as a pare Pantheist. To nse 
Teicbmfillcr* 8 own rather infelici- 
tous phraseology, Bate must be 
nnderstood ' in an Athanasian, not 
an Arian, senso.’ I.e. the Intelligi- 
ble forms only the immanent sfml 
of the Incoming, the world is the 
continuous birth of the Deity (who 
is at once its father and son), and 
so the transcendence of the Idea as 
opposed to the phenomenon is cn- 


irely abolished (p. 154-166 sq.}. 
lato’s system is ‘a Pantheistic 
h'lozoism and hfonism ' (p. 254). 
Ve may'Vertainly call for proof of 

vtt 4I1A 4 ViA/I TiAf 
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philosophy, but of Plato’s 

im enunciations in a contrary 
irecUon. But TeicbmQilerscarcely 
leks to give us one. Wo ran see 
ainly from our mvestigations, as 
r as they have hitherto cone, that 
leia is an element in Plato s 
m, which, taken separately, might 
ad to Teicbmullern position ; bnt 
B also see that it is counter- 
ilanced by another, winch pre- 
ints it from becoming dominant, 
we keep exclusively to the posi- 
m that things are what they are 
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As with the ongin of the world of Sense, so with 
regard to its suhsistence. Plato is as little able to 
explain satisfactorily the co-existence of the Idea and 
the phenomenon, as the derivation of the one from the 
other. It is perfectly comprehensible from his point 
of view that the Idea should have room beside the phe- 
nomenon, for no specific reality is to belong to the 
latter, by which the reality of the Idea could be cir- 
cumscribed. But it is, on that very account, all the 
less easy to understand how the phenomenon finds 
room beside the Idea — ^how an existence can be as- 
cribed to it, if all reality lies in the Idea. Plato here 
summons to his aid the theory of participation : things 
ore all that they ore only by participating in the 
Idea.^®** But as Aristotle complains,“^ he has scarcely 


only tbrougli tbo presence of the 
Ideas, Teiclimiillers conclusions 
are nnavoidahle. If 'we consider 
that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas arose 
ont of the sharp distinction be- 
tween the Constant and the Chang- 
ing, the immntablo Existence and 
the xnntnble contradictoiy pheno- 
menon, and that it never enabled 
him to explain the latter from the 
former, we are forced to allow a 
residuum of Eealitv in things 
not derivable from the Idea ; and 
the world of sense appears as a 
second world, nith a Beality of its 
o\rn, as opposed to the world of 
Concepts, which latter, according 
to the original view of the doctrine 
of Ideas, is yet the sole Beality. 
The Ideas hare passed from being 
the immanent Existence in things 
into something transcendental. It 
is the part of historical investiga- 
tion to grapple with such a contra- 
chetion, but not to remove it by 


ignoring one-lmlf of the Flatonie 
doctrine. The relation to the world 
assigned by Teichmuller (p. 245 
sqq.) to the Flatonio Deity is rather 
attnbnted by Plato to the WorM- 
Boul. The World-sonl is inserted 
between the Ideas and the pheno- 
menal world, because such a rela- 
tion was unsuitable to the former. 

i*” Faim. 129 A, 130 E ; Phsado, 
100 C sqq. ; Symp. 211 B ; Bra. v. 
476 A ; Eutbyd. 301 A &c. This 
relation is expressed by fieraXa/t- 
/SeCreev, /ler^x^t vapamla, 

Koafwla. 

Metaph. i. 6, 987 h. 9: ac- 
cording to Plato the things of sense 
are named after the Ideas (i.e. they 
receive their attribntes from them) : 
Karh niSe^tvyiip elyat ri voKKh rOr 
vvvuviiuav rois cTSeoci' (the many 
which are synonymous with the 
Ideas exist only througl^artioipa- 
tion in the Ideas ; cf. Flat. Stud. 
2M; Schwegler and Bonitz ad 
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made an attempt to determine that concept accu- 
rately; and in all that he says on the subject^ thig 
perplexity is clearly to be noted. He refers indeed to 
some of the difiiculties involred in the notion of parti- 
cipation, while pointing out the way to solve them 
but the main question— how the one essence fiati com- 
bine wifh that which is absolutely divided, the perma- 
nent with that which is restlessly changing, the imcon- 
tained in space with the contained, the wholly real 
with the non-existent, to form the unity of the pheno- 
menon, and how they are mutually related in this 
combination — ^is left unanswered. It is only evident 
that even in his most mature period, however settled 
might be his conviction as to the participation of 
things in Ideas, he could find no adequate formula for 
Xor is it any real eiqplanation, to represent the 
Ideas as the patterns which are imitated in pheno- 
mena.”® The objection,”^ that the likeness of the 
copy to the archetype would only be possible by their 


loc.). rvv 81 Toffn/ia /iSi'oi' 
fur4paK(v’ ol lUn y&p Xlv0ay6pum 
ra (vtvl ^a<r'u> Ami tup dpi- 
SfUiy, Widrup Si pxOifyi, roCpopLa 
pierafla\<ip. ri/p /Uptoi ye iU6e^tP 
^ Trjp nlfMjciP, &p etii TUP elSSPj 

d^eiffop ip koipS S^tip. Ibid' c. 
% 991 a. 20 (vide p. 260, 112). 
los supra, p. 316 sq, 

309 Cf. Fbsedo, 100 D (see jjrc- 
veMttg chapter, note 109). lia. 

50 0 («de 299, 14) : the forms 
which enter into matter bear the 
impress of the Ideas rp6rop riM 
Sdtr^paffTOP nal Oavfuundp. Ibid. 

51 A : the basis of all determined 
bodies is an door &}iop^op,vapSex^s, 
furcCKitjiPdpop Si dvop^rard srg roS 
roi^roO-^thelatter words do not state 


that matter in and bj itself is a voti- 
tSp in a certain sense, but tltOT are 
to be interpreted in the iight of 
50 C. 

»» Themt. 176 ; Crat. .389 Asq.; 
rarro. 132 C sqq.; Pliiedr. 250 A; 
Rct, Ti. 300 a ; ix. 592 B ; lim. 
28 A sqq., 30 C sqq., 48 K. The 
attributes of things are the copy 
of the Ideas, and so far, Plato sajs, 
(Tim. 60 C, 31 B) the corporeal 
admits in itself fhc^^^^;««raof the 
Ideas ; and as the things themselves 
thereby become like luc Ideas, they 
can be directly called imitations of 
them (fu/i4ftaTa), as Tim. 49 A ; 
cf. 30 a 

333 Farm. loc. cit. 
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K»:nnic*:x participatioa iit sii Idea separate from them 
is easilr removed but the question of Aris- 
totle as to the efficient Cause which imitates thinsrs 

w 

from Ideas is much more serious. Here Plato, as far 
as his philosophic concepts are concerned, leaves us 
eutizvlv at faulr : in place of scieutitic e3q>!anatiau. we 
have the popular notion of the Framer of the world, 
who fashions Matter like a human artist, onlv with the 
wondrous luiirht of a God. AccorvlinE: to Plato, the 


Ideas are indeed the arehet}*pes of material things, hut 
thev ate ar the same time their essence and their 

m 

reality. Tilings are only copied from Ideas in so far 
as they participate in them. Consequently, if their 
^larticiparion in Ideas remains unexplaiued. this want 
eauuo: he supplied hy what is said of their K'ing 
imitatevl from the Idea. So far then as the things of 
sense are the manifestation and copy of the Idea, they 


must Iv determined hv the Idea : so far as thev have 

• • • 

in flatter a specific principle in themselves, they are 
at the same time determined hv Xecessitv; for thousrh 
the world is the. work of l\eason.‘“ it cannot he denied 


that in its origin there was. side hy side with Keason. 
another hlindly acting cause: and even the Creator 
could not make his work ahsolurely perfect, hut only 
as good as was permitted hy the nature of the Finite.^* 


surra, p. ?li sa. 

V** C:t.KsrIist« folbwiigruot?, 
0 sj.: FcKsb.iS C sqii.: 


jiV-SL s. SST B a=d si-^ra, 
•recscrug cfcarrcr, notes HI, IS?, 


Lav.-& 
precec' 

171. 

Tiul. -IS 
S>. 4'5 C; TO 


St«o;T;sy. c& fsrf HnsJercwr: xej. 
Tos Tof cjirree JcssrA re 
(iKs has ccecrrcd p. oO t Jeer 

CTcreV^. 4s?E: Xserre e.a- 

T& rS«r ciT-Mf XSV if 

So Area .cssTB »c? ksXu? icai aiaSSir 
ct Kc! ?co: /ssw»f gtjo:*opc?^ 
tO rvyj^ draxTCT fesirerT 
eJ^ciVrau 5 S G, tK? fcl- 
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Eeason has no higher law in its working tliaT i the Idea 
of the Good, that l%hesfc Idea from which all others 
arise, and by which they are ruled: material things, 
as the work of Season, must he es^laiaed irom the Idea 
of the Good, that is. teleologically. That in them 
which resists this esplanation. is to he regarded as the 
product of mechanical causes— the work of natural 
necessity. These two kinds of causes are in no way 
to he compared: the specific and essential grounds of 
material things are final causes: the physical grounds 


lo^DgDcte. C£ fnrtber the qao- 
tations in the last chapter, and 
Polit. 273 C (r6 rijs TraXatat imp- 
ttarrlas vdffos, ^hich its grovth 
in the -Riorld left to itself, intro* 
daces a continual decrease of the 
good, and an increase of the bad, 
and \7ohld hing the trorld to dis* 
solnticn if it Tvere not for the in* 
tezference of the divinitv in the 
dn-ccpo; rfcos r^s avofu>ti^ot\ It 
-vHdl he shctm later on hon- this 
gives rise to a bad "tVorld-sonl in 
the Latrs. Still, Plutarch's opinion 
(Procteat. .Vnim. in Tim. C 5 sqq. , 
vrhichisfollo^edbj Stallbanm, Plat. 
Mit. 100 ; Martin, Etcdes i. 335, 
368, and Uebertreg, Bhein. 3Ia5. ix. 
76, 79, viz. that Plato in the earlier 
miring derived the had and evil 
this and not from matter, is 
not correct, even if, trilh Stallbanm 
the one ‘World.soiil, (pKin rtrvm 
divinarum inrasit inmria, is pnt in 
the place of the bad 'tt'orld-soal. 
The PoKticns, 269 1) sq, derives the 
confnsed condition of the trorid 
from the nature of the omporeal: 
and again, 273 B, tre find: «3- 
c£ (the declenrica irom com- 
pleteness in the vorld) avra rb 
cafioroeiSss evyxpasem ofrio?, 
vb T^vdXat Treri 4 i-ffeas^vrp&pcp, 


art rroW^r ^rjttrixef dramas vpiv 
eis rhv pcy Kotr/tep d^iKicSru Tba 
Tunsens makes no mention of n 
bad World>scnI; Int '46 E) trc 
find espre-^s mention of the cotpr- 
real '47 £ , matter and material 
caoses are ^ken of as ri St‘ drdv 
/njr yr/rbueyn, rb ri}! T\api£iUyr,t 
doos alrlar; 52 1) sq., to matter 
are ascriled heterogeneous powers 
and an nnregnlated motion, before 
the fonnation of the world ; where- 
as from the soul are derived onlv 
order and proportion. Tlte visible, 
to which the sonl acc. to 37 A) 
does not belong, is represented as 
ordered bv Goa; the sonl as the 
caase of regelated movement is 
fonned not from an cider nnregn- 
lated sold, bat from the Ideal and 
corporeal snbstecce. ^ Phsedr, 24.'i 
D sq.: the world directing sod, 
not the nDregnlatcd, is unlecome. 
It is therefore no mirimderstanding 
of Plato's doctrine when Arfsf. 
Pfavs. i. 9, 192 a. 13, speaks of its 
KOKOsusop with reference to ^ the 
Pfetonic matter, and Eedemns face, 
to Plat. loc. cit. 7, 3} accoHCs Plato 
of catling the same principle at one 
rime jxipxp irol 7t9ip>iit and at another 
representieg it as dfixn 

xoxUp. CC Steinhart, n, 9o« 
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ai'e to be considered as merely concnrrent causes, oi*, 
more precisely, means to Beason that is woi’king to an 
end.”® But still they are not so powerless as to be 
altogether obedient instruments of Eeason. We have 
already seen that Matter in spite of its Non-being, 
binders and disfigures the Idea in the phenomenon; 
here, Plato speaks of a resistance of Necessity to Beason 
— a resistance which yields only partially to the per- 


Plircdo, 96 A sqq. (cf. ]). 10, 
IS), Socrates blames the Physicists, 
particularly Aiiaxa];oras, because 
they wish to cxjilain all things 
merely out of air, tether, \rind, 
water, and the like, instead of dc- 
iiionslratinc their proper reason 
teleologically; for if mind (voCs) 
is tho craator of the world, it 
must have arranged everything in 
the best possible way : ix Sij nO 
\6yw Toihrav oiSh dXXo exmav 
vpwHiKtiv avOp&vtp , . . dXX’ ^ rh 
dptoTot' Kol rb §{knvTox. Having 
learnt Anaxagoras’ doctrine of voDt, 
ho hoped that with regard to tho 
formation of the oarlli, lor instance, 
and all other points, he would 
iireKbttiyijffeffOai •rip' alrlav xal rriv 
dvdyKriv, MyoxTa rb Apxivov Kal 
Sn oMiv Apxww rouAnp^ elsat 
. . . Kal et pot raOra dwo^ab'otro 
mpeffKevdapriv us oixin sraOeabpx- 
VOS tUrlas dXXo eTdos, &c. In this 
expectation, however, ho was en- 
tirely deceived; Anaxagoras, like 
nil tiie rest, spoke merely of phy- 
sical, not final, causes. This pro- 
cedure, however, is no better than 
if one were to say, 'Socrates acts in 
all things reasonably,’ and then 
mentioned his sinews and hones as 
tho reason of his acts. dXX’ alria 
piv r& routura KoXetr Idav Arowov" 
■ol Si Tis \iyoi Sri Aveu rbO rotavra 
. . . o^K &v Ms r’ ifv iroiM 


rb. Sb^avri poi, dXi}0fi &v \lyot * dir 
pivToi Sti raDra iroiQ & irot& koI 
raOra vip srpirru, dXX* oi; rp roS 
PeXrlffTov alpirei, sroXK^ &v xal 
paxpi. ^tfffvpla etij roO \iyov. rb 
ykp pii SuXirffai oT6v v* efwu Sri 
i\Xo pip rl iirri rb oItiov Svti, 
dXXo S’ ixeivo Avev od rb atriov obx 
dv wor’ etri atriop, &c. (cf. p. 2C2, 
109). Tim. 46 C (vide preceding 
note). 46 1) : rbv Si voD xal imtmi- 
pip iparriiv dpdyxii rbs r^s ip^po- 
vos ^iireus alrlas irpdrras peraSui- 
xeiv, Sirai Si Sir’ dXXus piv xtvov- 
pivuv Srepa Si df avdyxiis kipoOvtup 
ylypovTot, Seoripas, &c. (preceding 
note). 48 A (vide p. 227, y, 68 E (at 
the end of the review of the phy- 
sical distinctions and ’causes of 
things) : raVra Slj wdpra rbre TuSrg 
we^uxora i^ dvdyxiisiTou xaWhrou ' 
re xal dploTov Sr/fuovpybs iv rots yi- 
yvopivois irapeydpPapep ... xp*b' 
pepos pip rais vepl raSra alrtais 
imipeToSffais, rb Si eS Texraivbpepos 
iv irSn roTs yiyvopivois abrbs ' Sib 
Sii xph alrlas efSq SioplteaSai, rb 

piv ivayxdiov, rb Si Oeiov, xal rb 
piv Seibv iv dvaai iiireiv xr^aeus 
fvexa edSalpovos piov, xaff' Strop ip 
p&v ii tpins ivSixrrat, rb Si dvay- 
xouov ixelvuv xdpu', \oyii6pepop, tbs 
dvev Tolfruv o6 Suvard aSrb, ixMa, 
i4>' ols ffirouSdtopep, piva xarapoeiv 
oiy aS XafieJp oiS dWus irus pera- 
oxeTp. 
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suasion of Reason, and so prevented the Creator from 
pmducing a thoroughly perfect work.”*" In the same 
way, as we shall presently find,«« it is the body which 
hinders man from pure knowledge, which calls forth in 
him evil desires, and moral disorder of eveiy kind. 
Aristotle, indeed, plainly says that Plato held Matter 
as the cause of evil.”® To comprehend both causes in 
one — ^to recognise in natural Necessity the proper work 
of Reason, and the positive medium (not merely the 
limitation and negative condition) of its working — ^is 
impossible to him, in this dualism.”® But his tele- 
ology preserves in the main the external character of 
the Socratic vie^v of Nature, though the end of Nature 
is no longer exclusively the welfare of men, but the 
Cood, Beauty, Proportion, and Order.”^ The natural 
world and the forces of Nature are thus related to 


Tim. 48 A (imprA, p. 227, 
8j. Ibid. 56 C (on the forma* 
tion of the elements) : ko! 5ii xal 
rQy draXcryffiv . . . rbv ffebv, 
Srp irep ivijKijs ixoucra vet- 
ffOeuri re ^i6ais brAxe, rabrp vivrn 
St’ igptpdas droreXetrSneruv Sir’ 
aSroS ^WTippbffOai ravra dr&XivoF. 
or. Theo^r. Metnph. S3 (vol. i. 
314, 3). 

«« Pp. 227, 241 sq. 

«» Metapb. i. 6, end, it is said 
of Plato, (n Si ripr toS eS xal to^ 
Kax&s ahlop rots OTOVxploai (ibo 
unit and matter) itriStaicev exari’ 
pots ixaripox, and Pliys. i. 9, 192 a, 
14 Aristotle, as already remarked, 
speaks in Plato's sense of tlio koko- 
voibo of matter. 

Of., also. Hep. ii. 379 C: OSS’ 
ipa, fjy S’ iyS), b Oebs, ireiSij AyaSis- 
rrAvrtw fti' rfv oTtioj, dw ol asoXXol 


"Kiyovoiv, oKK’ bhlyuo pip nis ip~ 
Bp^ots alrios, iroXXOs 5^ dratnos* 
iroXX^ yip iKdrru riyaOi tQp 
xax&p rpup' Kol tup pip iyaOSp 
oSSipa SKKop alrmrioprOp SixaKQp 
fiXX’ irra Set fijrap ri otna (by 
‘orlncli primarily, though not exdu- 
sirely, the human will is to be -un- 
derstood). Folit. 273 1): opLtxpa. 
pip riyaOi, iroXXV Si rip tup Sp- 
optIup xpSoiP iveyKcpavySpepos (o 
xiopos)- Tbetet, 176 A (infra, 
obnp. X. note C). 

Cf. Phileb. 28 0 sq., .W A 
mq., 64 C sqq. ; Fhaido, loc. cit., 
Km. 29 35 8 ( 1 . In other passages 
tbo reference to the interests of 
mankind comes fora;ard more 
strongly; particularly in the last 
part of tbo Timseus, the contents 
of which naturally lead us to c.x- 
pect this. 
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consequences external to themselves hence there was 
■ii special necessity that Plato should here use not only 
personification, but mythical language, with regard to 
■eflicient causes. Anstotle was the first to conceive 
■the notion of inner activity working to an end; and 
even he leaves much to be desired in his scientific view 
cf this activity, and still more in its application. 

Although, howevei’, Plato did not succeed in over- 
coming the dualism of the idea and the phenomenon, 
lie yet attemxits, while presupposing this dualism, to 
point out the middle terms by means of which the Idea 
and the phenomenon are combined. And this he per- 
ceives in mathematical j>ropoi*tions, or the World- 
soul. 

III. The World-soul?^ As God desired that the 
world should be framed in the best possible manner, 
says the Timasus,^^ He considered that nothing uim- 
telligent, taken as a whole, could ever be better than 
the intelligent ; and that intelligence (voug) could not 
exist in anything which was devoid of soul. For this 
reason He ^nit the intelligence of the world into a soul. 


^ Cf. on this the quotations in 
noto 116, particularly Fhoido, 98 
B sqq. 

BSckli, On tlie formation of 
tho World-soul in tlio limnns; 
Daub and Creuser^s Studien, iii. 
34 sqq. (nov El. Schr. iii. 109 sqq.); 
Enquiry into Plato’s Cosmic 
tem (1852), p. 18 sq.; Bi-andis, Do 
perd. Arist. libr. 6^ Bhein. Mus. 
ii. 1828, p. 679 ; Gr.-r6m. Phil. ii. 
a. 361 sqq.; Stallbaum, ^hola crit. 
et hist. sup. loco Tim. 1837 ; 
Plat. ^m. p. 134 sqq. ; Bitter, u. 


365 sq. 396 ; Trendl. Flat, do id. 
et num. doctr. 52, 95 ; Bonitz, Dis- 
pntatt. Plat. 47 sqq. ; Martin 
Etudes, i. 346 sqq.; Ueberweg, 
Ueber die plat. Weltseele, Bhein. 
Mus. f. Phil. ix. 37 sqq. ; Steinhart, 
PI. WW. Ti. 94-104; Susemihl, 
Genet. Ent\r. ii. 352 sq. ; l^ilplo- 
gUB,ii. Snpplementbl. (1863), p. 219 
sqq.; Wohlstein, Mat. nnd Welt- 
seele, Marb. 1863 ; Wohliab, Quid 
PI. de An. mundi elementis doone- 
lit, Bresd. 1872. 

30 B ; cf. supra, p. 228, 171. 
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nnd the sonl in tlio world as into a body. Ho propai-od 
the soul ns follows. Boforo Ho had fonncd tho corporeal 
eloiuents, Ho compounded out of tho indiWsiblo and 
solf-idontical substance nnd also out of the divisiblo and 
corjjoi'onl, a third nature intormodiato botweon them. 
Having mingled in this substanco tho Same and tho 
Other, ho divided tho whole accoi-ding to tho cardinal 
mimbei'K of tlio liannonio and nslronomical systems, 


as A; T^s AfuphrTov Kal del 
Kwrd Tairi. ixoiffijs odirlat Kal r^t 
at vcpl rk atbfuara yvyvofUviit /icpi- 
<rr^s rplrw dp^dtp ip piffip (vpc- 
Kcpdcraro oMas clSot r^s re rai^oO 
^/liffem aO iiral r^i Oaripov, 

Ktd Kark ravra ivpitmffftp ip piirtp 
ToO re dpepoHs adrCip sal ro0 xark 
rk aii/nara /upurroD. kA rpla kapdip 
atirk bpra aweKcpdffaroels plap vdu- 
ra Idiap, ri/p Oaripav ^icrip Sdtrfuic 
TOP oSirap els rainrip ^vpapp&rrap 
piq, * piypis 8i perk r^s oMas Kal 
Ik rpiQp sroatadpepos ip, vdKtp 8\op 
toDto poipas dms irpooTjKe iiipcipcp, 
eKdmnpt 8i ix re raiiroC Kat Oaripov 
Kal oialas pepiypiprip, &v. In 
tho iiitorprclnlion BUggoHlud in tho 
loxt, I imvo gone on tho lately 
nnivorBiil Bnp]maition that tho nn* 
inonnhig vipi, hero oncloBcd in 
brackelR, is to bo slruok out. t)n 
tho other Imnd, I bcliovo that wo 
inuRl roinin tho aS boforo Uj winch 
Ktallbnum nd loo. clmn^B into fir, 
iind ]3onit$!, IfonRann (in Iub edi- 
lion), and Kiificmih) ngreo in wish* 
ing (o romovo, not merely bccniiso 
this is tho casioNt oxplaimlioii of 
tho insertion of viot (from Iho pro- 
coding afi vepl), but because tho 
separation of tho raOrfir nnd Odre- 
pop from tho dpipurrop and ilio 
pepurrkv, thus oxproBSod is really 
Platonio. Although tho rafirfir is 


connootod with tho Divided, uiid 
tho Odrepop with the Undivided, 
they in no way coincide; both 
jinire of couooplB linvo n sepamto 
import, nnd in thoir combination 
give two chissilicatioMH wliich cims 
OBch other. TJic rafn-bp and ffdre- 
pop both occur in iho Tndivisiblo 
and tho Divisibio, in tlio Idea nnd 
tho Corporaai, and aro found in 
intolleolual as well as sonsihlo 
knowledge ('IHin. 37 A aq. ; Soph. 
255 0 sqq., vido pn. 250, 278). 
'X^ic Honl IS indobtod to tho dpi- 
purrop for its power of knowing 
tho IdonI, to the pcpurrbp for its 
power of knowing tho sonsiblc, to 
iho raorir for its ability to concoivo 
(in BCiiBihlc nnd Ideal alike) iho 
relation of identity, to the Odrepop 
for its ability (equally in both) to 
concoivo tho rolation of diflrrcnci' 
(bco on this point Tim. lop. cit. lo- 
golhcr with tho olucidnlion of tlio 
pnsBngo later on in this cliaplor. 
SonBiblo poreeption is boro repre- 
BOiitod ns proceeding from tho ki^k- 
Jkor Oaripov, thought from the k6k- 
kos rafirofi; Imt this docs not jirovo 
that the Odrepop M identical with 
tlio alaOrprhp, and the raOrbp with 
the pmirbpi the circle of Iho Tafirir 
is, according to p. 36 U, that in 
wliicli tlio fixed stars move, Ibo 
ciroio of tho Odrepop, with ilB seven- 
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aud formed from the entire componndj by a longitu- 
dinal bisection, tbe circle of tbe heaven of fixed stars, 
and that of the planets.^"® 

In this representation the mythical and imaginative 
element is at once apparent. The division and spread- 
ing out of the World-soul in space, piior to the forma- 
tion of the coi'poreal; its origin from a chemical 
admixture, the entirely material ti’eatment even of the 
Immaterial, can never have been seriously intended by 
Plato; otherwise he would deserve all the censure. 


fold divisions, that in which the 
idancts more. Kach of these cir- 
cles, however, nccordin; to 35 fi, 
cf. note 137, is composed in nil 
its parts out of tho rai>rdi>, tho 
Birtpop, and oiV/a). _ In order to 
express this diflerent import of tho 
two pairs, Plato keeps tliem apart 
in his exposition. Uebci'a'eg cor- 
rectljr points out, p. 41 sq., that 
tho substance of tho World-soul is 
formed by a kind of chemical mix- 
ture out of tho ipjpump and tho 
pepicrbv ; both are completely 
blended and no longer appear in it 
scparatoljr. The ravrbp and Odre- 
pop do appear separately, both ac- 
cording to the passage before us, and 
37 A. Only these two are men- 
tioned as parts of the 'World-sonl, 
toother with oi’fffa, the Indivisible 
ana tho Divisible are merely ele- 
ments of oi'ffta. (Cf. Martin, i. 
358 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 243; on 
the other hand, Snsemibl, Wohlrab, 
and others consider with Biickh that 
the rairbp and ddrepw ora identi- 
cal in signification with tho pepi- 
ffrbp and ipipurrop.) The genitives 
T^r apepUrrov — pepurr^ appear to 
mo to depend on the following ip 
piirip] tho genitive r^v re ravrov 


fvff., &c. on i^: BO that the sense 
is: Between the divisible and indi- 
visible substance ho mixed a third, 
composed out of tho two, and far- 
ther also (af>) composed ont of the 
nature of tho tuMp and Bdrepep, 
and formed it so os to stand mid- 
way between the indivisible part 
of them, and tho part which can bo 
divided in bodies. Instead of toB 
re dptpoVs airQp Steinhart loc. cit. 
would read, with Produs in Tim. 
187 D, ToO re dpepovt aifroB; bnt 
in the present passage Plato had no 
occasion to speak of the Indivisible 
Kuff’ aM. Wohlrab, p. 10, on the 
other hand, would refer the aBrov 
to tho rplrop oMat eTdos; but it 
is hard to see how this could be 
placed between the dpepis and the 
ptpunhp in it, consequently between 
its own elements. Snsemihl’s conjec- 
ture (Philol. Anzeiger, v. 672), that 
aOritfi'is to be changed into dvrb, is 
more likely. 1 cannot here enter 
moro fully into tho various inter- 
pretations of the present passage, 
given most fully by Snsemihl in 
the Philologns, and by Wohlrab. 

Further details on this point, 
p. 212. 
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•wLich Aristotle.*®’ strangely mistaking tlie mythical 
forin, casts upon this portion of the Timseus. * With 
regard to his real scientific riews, it is first of all tmdis- 
pnted (and the Timssns places it beyond a doubt) that 

• he held the cosmos to be a living creature, and attributed 
to it not only a soul, but the most perfect and most 
intelhgent soul. This conviction partly resulted from 
the umversal consideration of the relations between the 

• soul and the body — ^partly fi-om the particular contem- 
plation of nature and the human mind. If God created 
a world, He must have made it as perfect as possible, 
and this perfection must belong to the Universe which. 
contains in itself all essentuil natures, in greater measure 
than to any of its pai-ts.*-* But the intelligent is always 
more perfect than the unintelligent, and intelligence 
cannot dwell in any being, except by means of a soul. 
If, therefore, the world is the most perfect of all created 
beings, it must, as possessing the most perfect intelli- 
gence, possess also the most perfect soul.*-® All that is 
moved by another must be preceded by a .Self-moved : 
this alone is the beginning of motion. But all the 
corporeal is moved 1^ another, the soul on the contrary 
is nothing else than the self-moving motion.*^ The 
soul is consequently prior to the body : and that which 
belongs to the soul is prior to the corporeal. Reason 
and art are older than that which is generally called 
natnre : and this name itself is in truth far more applic- 
able to the soul than to the body. The same must also 


De An. i. 2, 406 1». 25 sqq. 
Tim. SO A, C sq., 37 A, 92 

end. 


TMep.233, 171. 
il SiTa/iifV 

av7;fftt. Laws, 896 .V. 
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hold good with regard to the Cosmos. In this also, 
the soul must he the hrst and governing principle; 
the body the secondaiy and subservient.^®^ Or if we 
consider more particularly the constitution of the uni- 
verse, there is shown in its whole economy, such a 
comiirehensivc adaptation of means to ends, and, 
especially in the motion of the stars, such an admirable 
regularity, that it is impossible to doubt the Beasou 
and wisdom that rule in it. But where, except in the 
soul of the world, can this Season have its dwelling ?^®- 
The same universal mind or reason proclaims itself, 
lastly, in our own spirit : for just as there is nothing in 
•om* body which is not derived from the body of the 
world, so saj's Plato (with Socrates),*®® there could be in 
us no soul, if there were none in the universe. And as 
the coi'poi’cal elements in the universe are incomparably 
more glorious, mighty, and j)erfect than in our body, so 
must the soul of the world j)i*oportionately transcend 
our soul in perfection.*®* In a word, thei'efore, the 
World-soul is necessary, because only through it can 
Beasou impart itself to the coiporeal ; it is the indis- 
pensable intei’mediate principle between the Idea and 


Laws, X. 891 E-89G K. The 
Ocading idea of this proof has, how- 
' 0 ^'e^, liccn already expressed in tlio 
Fhtedrus, 245 C : inivov Si} ri airrS 
KOfovv (the soul), are o6k ivoKehrov 
iavrb, oO wore X^ec KiroSnevw, 
oKKi. Kal Tclis dXXou Sira KtveTrai 
roDro vriyi) Kal ipxh KiP^aeus. Cf. 
•Crat. 400 A ; Tim. 34 B : God did 
mot foi-m the soul after the body ; 
o5 7&P S» ifixeirOai vpeirP&repop iiri 
peuripov ^i^p^s efao'ei' ... 6 84 
jcal yepim koI Aper^ irporipop Kal 


vpeirPvripap ^vx^p crc&juaros &s 
Seowdrii' Kal dp^ovaap dp^o/tipou ^vp- 
eini}aaTO. 

Philcb, 30 A sqq. (p. 264, 
111). So, 28 D sq., the stars and 
their motions were appealed to, to 
prove that not chance, bnt reason 
and intellect govern the world. Of. 
Tim. 47 A sqq. ; Soph. 265 C sq. ; 
Laws, X. 897 B. sqq. 

Vido part i. p. 147, 1. 

^ Phileb. 29 A sqq., and supra, 
loc. crt. 
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tlie phenomenon. As such, it is, on tlie one side, the 
csause of all regelated motion, and of all tho conRgn- 
ration thence proceeding; on the other it is the source 
of all spiritual life and especially of all knowledge, for 
knowledge, according to Plato, is that which distin- 
guishes man from the beasts.”® These are the iioints 
of view from which he starts in his description of the 
World-soul. It is compounded of the indivisible and 
oi tho divisible essence ; that is to say, it combines tho 
sole Idea with the sensible phenomenon, by imiting in 
itself the specific qualities of both.*®® It is incorijorcal, 
like tho Idea; but is at the same time, related to tho 
corporeal ; it stands over against the unlimited lilulti- 
plicity of phenomena as its ideal Unity : against its 
lawless vicissitude as the permanent element which 
introduces into it fixed proportion and law. But it is 


Cf.PJiffl(lr.249B. 

Tim. 35 A, Plato says dis- 
tinctly that the oittltt. Afuipurros de- 
notes tho Ideal, the oiffia pepurr^ 
the (Joroorcul ; whilo he repeatedly 
calls the latter vepl t& otipara 
pepurrii, and describes the former 
just as he previously, 27 P, de- 
scribed the Ideas (there : del Kara 
roArk okalas', hero: del 

Kork raJ^k Sy). It docs not fol- 
low that tho Ideas ns such, and 
sensible things as such, are in tho 
IVorld-soul ; Plato simply says 
that the substance of tho AVorld- 
sonl is a mixture of tho sensible 
and the Ideal substance. Tho sub- 
stance of the sensible and llic Ideal 
is something difibrent from the in- 
dividual Ideas, and the individual 
sensible things (cf. Ueberwog, p. 
54 sq.) ; it stifles (as Simpl. De 


An. G b. 0 . rightly remarks; merely 
the votfros and alffOT/rbs Gpm, tho 
ytyiKk moixAa nv Grrof, the cle- 
ment of tho Ideal and the Sensible, 
the universal essence of it. ARcr 
the dednetion of figurative ex- 
pressions (as Simp], ioc. cit. 72 
b. 0 . virtually acKnowlcdges), the 
general result is that the soul 
8tand.s midway between Sensible 
and Ideal, and partakes in both. 
J’iato speaks of a participation of 
the soul in tho Idea. In tlie 
Pbsedo, 105 li sqq., ct saspius, .Mar- 
tin, i. 355 sqq. explains the pepurrby 
as the rtn-ordemd soul ; the ipipi- 
arw as tho voJ?s which emanates 
from God. TJie former supposi- 
tion has been already refuted, nolo 
115; tlio idea of an cmaimtion i& 
quite iin-Plafonic. 
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not', like the Idea, altogether outside this multiidicity; 
being involved, ns the Soul of the body, in space, and as 
the in'imniy cause of motion, in vicissitude. The miion 
of the Same and the Other with this substance of Soul 
has reference to the combination of imifonnity and . 
change in the motion of the heavenly bodies of 
comparison and difference in knowledge.^’® In the 
revolution of the heaven of fixed stars, and in the 
rational cognition, the element of the Same predomi- 
nates; in the movement of the planets and in the 
sensuous notion that of the othci'. We must not, how- 
ever, restrict an}* of these phenomena to either of these 
two elements, nor must we in this half allegoiical 
delineation seek n complete and developed system, or 
bo too anxious and precise about its connection with 
other theoretic determinations.'®® The division of the 

30 C, tlic motion of tlio sphere oF tbo fixed stars the raOroi', 
henren of the fixed stars is ns* in that of the planets the Oirepoy, is 
signed to the rairhv, predominant, ns Pint. 24, 0 snj’s. 

that of the planets to tho Oirepw. 37 A sqq. 

Plato, however, cannot mean that Ancient .and modern common- 

in tho former there is no mutahi- ■ inters bare combined the raii-bv 
lit 3 *, and in the latter no fixedness, and Odrepoy of the Timions in dif- 
'SVithout mutability no motion at ferent ways with the other well- 
all, withont fixedness no regulated known pnnciples of tho Platonic 
motion is imaginable ; but (Soph, system. Modem intei'prcters usn. 
255 B), both these gnnlities arc at- ally presuppose the identit}' of the 
tributed to motion, and tho Politi- ra^or with the ipipurrov, and of 
cus, 2G9 D indicates the element of tho Odrepw with the. /lepurrby. 
mutability in the motion of the Bitter, especially (ii. 36G, 396), un- 
unirerso ; while (Tim. 35 B), in the derstands tho Ideal by the rairov, 
division of the World-soul it is ex- and the Material W the Odrepoy ; 
pressly remarked that each of its so too, Sinllbaum (Plat. Tim. 136 
parts IS composed out of oiirla, rai~ sq. ) — who compaivs the former with 
rby, and Odrepoy ; and (37 A sq.), the Finite, tho latter with the 
tho knowledge both of Identity and. Infinite — and most of the com- 
Bifibrcnce is ascribed to tho circle of roentators. Tennemnnn (ITat. Phil, 
tho ra^ii' and that of tho Odrepoy iii. 66} understands _ Unity and 
alike. Tim meaning is that in the plurality or Mutability ; Bockli 
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soul as to its whole sobsf^ucej according to the relations 
of the harmonic and astronomical systems, implies 


(loc. cit. 34 sqq. : cf. Cosmic system 
of PI. p. 10}, Unity and the inde- 
finite aaad, which is more Platon- 
ic, instead of the dnad ; Trendelen* 
buig ^Plat. dc id. et nnm. doetr. 
95), Leberweg (34 sq.), and appa- 
rently Brandis (Gr.-ram. PhiC n. 
a. 36G), would say the Infinite or 
the Great and Small. 1 cannot 
agree unconditionally with the lat- 
ter explanations of the nepiarhv 
and tbs dftipiaroy. The mixture 
‘of these two elementaty prinaales 
must clearJf represent the son! ns 
something midway hotween the 
Ideas and sensible things. Bat this 
is not faronred either by the theoiy 
that it is composed out of Uni^ 
and DoaliW, or the fheoy that it 
is composed oot of the unit and 
the Infinite. Unity and DaaliQr 
are merely the elements of number 
Qiccordrag to the later form of the 
doctrine, of ideal, as well as mathe- 
matical number} ; the Unit and the 
Jbfinite, conversely, must exist in 


a threefold Unit, and a threefold 
Infinite (of which only the second 
the mathematical onit and the 
mathematical or, more acenrately, 
the spatial infinite are to be taken 
as elements of the worid-sonl), has 
been already refitted, p. 327 sq. Mjr 
own view is that the ipipurrey 
denotes the Ideal, the pepis-ixtr the 
Corporeal. To say that these two 
are in all things (as Plat. c. 3, 3 ; 
and Hartin, i. _379, object) is only 
correct if we include the soul, by 
means of which the Sensible parti- 
mpates in the Idea, in onr reckon- 
ing. It has been already proved, 
p.''343, that the rairip and ffdrepcy 


do not coincide with the d/tipurroy 
and the pepunby. And the Greek 
intcipreters as a rule (Procl. Tim. 
187 0, says^not all), distinguish the 
two, e.g. Xenocrates and Grantor 
ap. Pint. c. 1-S; Proclns 181 0 
sqq., 187 A sqq. ; Simpl. de an. 6 
b. u. : Philop. De an. C 2, D 7; 
Tim. Locr. 95 JS (the details of 
these explanations are to be found 
in the passages themselves and in 
3Iartin, i. 371 sqq, ; Steinhart, vi. 
243). PItttanb too, c. 25, 3, 
ames in distinguishing them ; by 
the pepurrbv, however, he nnder- 
stands (c. 6) — as does ^fartin, i. 
333 sq., not matter, but the ordered 
BonI, which even before the forma- 
tion of the world, moved the Ma- 
terial, and became the Worid-sonl 
through its association with Ileason 
(the Apipttrroy: cf. note 115). Ti- 
msens of Locri (96 A> makes two 
motive powers ont of the rabrby 
and fidrepoy by an arlntmry limita- 
tion of their meaning.^ 'Ilie snp- 
positions of Brandis in the two 
older treatises, that the Qreat-and- 
Small is meant by the pepurrbv 
and diUpuTToy, or the rabriv and 
Oirepw, and the kindred theory of 
Stallhanm, sup. loco Tim. p. C sqq., 
who would understand the indefi- 
nite dead or (sic) ‘ the Ideal and 
the corporeally Infinite/ have been 
refnted by Bonitz, p. 53; those 
of ikrbart (KmiL m die Phil. 
W, i. 251), and Bonitz (p. 68 sqq. 
and cf. Martin, i. 338 sqq.), viz. that 
the seal is composed ont of the 
Ideas of Identity, Difiewnce, and 
j^ing, by Ueberweg, pp. 46-54. 
Even Plutarch, c. 23, shows that 
the Eonl is not an Idea. 
w» Tim. 35 B-36 B; Bockh Joe. 
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that t he soul conipreheiids nil propoii-ion niid mensure 
primarily in itself ; it is wholly number nnd harmony, 


cit. np. 43-81 (cF. inclr. Find. 203 

a ,}, following Oniitor, I'lndoxuis 
riulnrcli, given nn cxiinuslive 
elucidation of tliin passage, and n 
cnialogttc of tlic ancient interpreters 
ns far ns they arc known to us. All 
ilio moderns follow kis e.xninp1e, c.g. 
Stnilbaiim nd loc. ; Brandis, i. 4.'i7 
sqq. ; ii. n. 3li3 srp ; jilartiii, i. 383 
E(]q. ; ii. .3.'i sq.; Muller, in his re- 
view, p. 203 son. ; Steinlinri, vi. 
99 sqq. ; Susemiiil, Genet. Bntw. ii. 
337 sqq. ; and others, tliongli not nil 
with equal understanding. Bricfb*, 
Pinto ranresonts^ tho collect ire 
'World-soul ns divided into soron 
parts, which stand to one another 
ns 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, that is to sny 
tlio two nnd threo follow unity, nnd 
then tho squares nnd cubes of two 
nnd three. Both these scries of 
numbers, that progressing in tlio 
proportion of 1 : 2, and that in the 
proportion of 1:3 (tho Siir\d<ria 
nnd Tpiv\d<rta diaaripara), are 
then further completed in such n 
wny that between each two terms of 
tho system two means me inserted, 
nn nrithmctienl and n harmonic; 
i.e. one whicli is grantor by tho 
same number ns that by which it 
is loss than tho larger term ; and 
one such that its diffeienco from 
tho smaller divided by tho smaller 
equals its diUbrenco from the larger 
divided hy the Inr^r (cf. vol. i. 
348, 3). If this requirement is satis- 
fied, and tho smallest numhor pnt ns 
unity, which will allow tho expres- 
sion of tho rest of the series in 
whole numbers, wo get the follow- 
ing, seheme. (Tho second number 
of each series gives tho harmonio, 
tho third tho arithmetical mean.) 
(A) For tho StwXdna SuumJ/tcra : 


Proporlion of — ’ 

1 : 2) 384 r,V2 376 7GK 
2:4) 7l!S 1024 1132 1336 
4 : 8) 1536 2048 2304 3072; 

(B) for the r/uirXdnx Siaor^joara: 
Proportion of— 

1 : 3) 384 376 768 1152 
3:9} 1132 1728 2.304 3456 
9 : 27) 34.'i6 3184 6912 10368. 
According to this sclicmc, in tho 
series of tho SurNdo’ia Siaor^/iara, 
tho first of tho four numbers of 
each scries stands to tlio second 
(c.g. 384 : 312), nnd the tiiird to 
tho fourth (376 : 768) ns 3 : 4 : tlic 
second to tlio third (312 : 376) as 
8 : 9. In the series of tho rpir 
vTidtna Suum^itara, tho first stands 
to tho second (384 : 376), nnd the 
third to tho fourth (768 : 1132) ns 
2:3; tho second to tho third 
(376 : 768) ns 3 : 4. Hence (Tim. 
36 A sq.) arise tho proportions 
2 : 3, 3 : 4, 8 : tl. Tlio first two of 
these fill lip tho rpiirkdvM, the 
second and third tho SiirXdma 
duurr^para. If wc tiy to reduce 
the proportion 3 : 4 to the propor- 
tion 8 : 9, whioli sen’es to comj^ete 
wo find our progress arrested ; 
but if we advance from tho number 
384 in tho proporlion of 8 : 9, we 
get tho numbers 432 x 384, nnd 
486=1 X 432; for tho remainder, 
instead of the propoition 8 : 9, we 
get only 486 : 512=243 : 256. The 
snmo holds good of the resolution 
of the iiroportion 2 : 3 through tho 
proportion 8:9; 2:3 is greater 
than 3:4 by the interval 8 : 9. 
All tho proportions depending on 
the fundamental proportion 2 : .3 
and 3 : 4 can bo resolved into the 
two proportions 8 : 9 and 243 : 256. 
If this process be applied to tho 
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and from it spring all numerical definition and all 
harmony in the Trorld: for with Plato, as with the 

whole of Ihc numhcrs in the above tones of Ihe octachord stand ao- 
Bchorae, we get the following re- cording to a diatonic classification, 
suits: the strings going from lowest to 

^ » D . n I , highest, and conseonently the tones 

B 7 / JJomber^ from the high to the 


•132 j 


8:9 


8:9 


£12 

370^ 


}20: 


m 


618 


720 i 


8:0 
j. 8;0 
I 


2187 

2301 

2S92j 


!-243:2Sfl 


8:9 


low (which is not always the case, 
e.g. Amt Metapb. v. ii. 1018, b. 


2910 


8:9 


1213:236 


8:9 

8:9 


’r2a :256 


769 
861 
972 
1021 
1162 [ 

1200 { 

iiss! 

1213:236 
1536 1 


30721 
3136 [ 
3938 j 
4374 [ 
4603 1 


]■ 8:9 
1-213:236 



8:9 

8:9 

8:9 


£181; 

5832 

6361 

6312 


1728} 
1911 ; 
2013* 


I 8:9 


8:9 

r 243: 230 


7778 

8749 

9216 

1036-j' 


8:9 
8:0 
8:0 
213:236 
8:9 
8:9 
8:9 
213:238 
8:9 
8:0 
213 : 238 
8:9 


portion:— 

vifni 


pro- 


wo/witJttj I 

} 
I 


rplTTj 


vapaft^mj^ 


pigi) 

liiXtu'it 


8:9 
8:9 
243 ; 25« 
8:9 


) 

I 8:9 
I 

I 8:9 


vapviriTrj I 

1243:250 
virdn; f 

If we reckon these proportions in 
accordance with a single mcasnro 
for all eight tones, ana make the 
higher tone the^ lesser (as is usual 
with the ancients, hccansc the 
height of the tone, as is well 
known, stands in inverse proportion 
to the length of the sognuing-string 
with equal thickness and tension, 
or because, as Bvekh supposes, loc. 
dt- 49, the higher tone requires 


In this series, derived from the 
first three numbers, l*lato recognises 
the fundamental determinations of 
the astronomical and harmonic sys- 
tem. In the former, arxording to 

Iris of conrso entirely arWtrary snn — -* 

position (Tim. 3G D ; cf. 38 I) ; jost as many vibrations in a Icssw 
Jiep. X. 617 A sq.), the distances of time. 1 cannot, however, find this 
the planets depend npon the nnm- in the passages quoted by Btickb, 
hers two and three, and their and in any case the first method of 

S wers ; the sun, Veam^ ^Icrcmy, xaeasiiremcnt seems to me to bo the 
are, Jnpiler, Saturn are respec- original), wo obtain the following 
rively 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 times as far formula: if the tone of the bo 
from the earth as the moon. Soin set doim as •=384, then the iroM’ 
the harmonic tjsleta. The eight »= 432, the rplnf »= 486, the 
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Pytliagorcnus, musical liaimony and the sj’steui of the 
heavenly bodies are the principal revelations of the in- 
visible numbers and their accord.^^^ In this respect, 


Ta/ia/x/o^=512, tIicju^in}=57G,tho in Fliilolaiis (5i’ ofeiwi'), or 

XiX(U’ds=C48, tiio irapi;i^ri}=729, 2 : 3 {i)fu6\iov), tlio fourth {Sik reir- 
tho iWrq=:7G8. (Otlior numbers irdpup, in Fbilol. miWapii}, or 3 : 4 
would result, if wc put down tho (lirtTpiTov), tlio tone, or 8 : 9, nnd 
larger number for tlio bigbor tone the lesser semi-tone, or 243 : 25l> 
nnd the smaller for the deeper, ns (this lesser half of n tone is called 
wo sbonld do in determining tbo in Fbilolaus Sleru, Inter \ei/ipa, tho 
proportion of tbo tone nccoi-dnig to grcntor=256 : 273g is called dwo- 
tbe number of its vibrations. Then ropi}). From tbo vijrri to the irapa- 
if the iVdn} were put down nt 486, /litni, nnd from tho piffrj to the 
we sbonld Iiavo for the mpvrrdni itrarri is n fourth, from tbo vipni 
312 ; for the Xixords 376 ; for tbo to tbo piffri, nnd from the irapapitni 
picTj 648 ; for tho vapapiffij 729 ; to tbo iirdni is a filth ; tbo distance 
for the rpl-ni 768 ; for tbo vapavi^ti of the particular strings amounts 
864; for tbo I'^rq 972, llntclenrljr partly to n tone, partly to a Xei/c/ta. 
this is not Plato's way of reckon- It is obvious that those are tbo 
ing, nnd ^fartin, i. 393 is mistaken snmo proportions which form tho 
in bclioving that Plato intended to basis of tbo series of numbers, 
assign tbo larger numbers pnrticu- All tbo derivative tones (e.g. tbo 
larly to tbo bigbor tones, because, wavQp ml S(& iriPT€= 1 : 3, and 
ncc. to Tim. 67 B ; 80 A sq., with tbo Sis 5i& wacrwr — 1 : 4) can easily 
Aristotio nnd others bo considers bo shown in it (of. Flat. an. procr. 
them to bo quicker than tbo loivcr 14, 2} ; nnd it contains in iteclf a 
tones. As Jinrtin liimsclf remarks, system of four octaves, a fifth and 
oven those old musicians who know n tone ; the sequence of tbo tones 
that the bigbor tones consist of likewise comes quite right, if with 
more parts tliaii tbo lower or pro- BoL-khniidtbcpscudo-Timieus(wbo 
duco more vibr.ilions in the nir, do can only on this supposition give 
not invariably do this, because they tbo sum of the numbers in question 
calculate the proportion of tbo tone as 114, 693} we inteipolato the 
according to tbo length of tbo number 6144 between tbo numbers 
strings. Others, of course, e.g. 3832 nnd 6361. Tliis niunber is 
Arist. ap. Pint. Mus. 23, 3 ; Arist distant a Xefp/ta from 3832, nnd nn 
Problem xvii. 23 ; Pint. nu. procr. dworopf) from 6361. Then there 
18, 4 sq., 19, 1, assign the larger remains only tbo unimportant ano- 
number to the higher tone. Fur- mnly that two tones (2048 : 2304 
ther details on this point are to be and 6144 : 6912) are resolved into 
found in Martin, fee. cit.) Tho a semi-tone, and that in the fourth 
fundamental proportions of the ochare (3072 : 6144} the fifth pre- 
ubove scale, ns the Pyihagoreans ceding the fourth, 
bad already taught (sec vol. i. 303 Cf. Bep. vii. 527 D sq. ; 329 
-i. 345 sq }, are tbo octavo (Sid C sqq. ; 530 D ; Tim. 47 A sqq. ; 
veurup), or the proportion 1 : 2 and vol. i. 374. 

(XS^or SiwXdiriot}, the fifth (Sid 
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thci'ofoi’6, iihe Wbrid-soiil Las tho siano import and 
comprehension as that which Plato, in tlie Philobus, 
calls the Limit, and Aristotle represents him as calling 
the Mathematical principle. Por of the Limit it is 
said^^* that tlie whole sphere of mimber and measure 
belongs to it j and Aristotle assigns to the Mathematical 
principle the same place that is occupied in the Timmus 
by the World-soul : it stands midway between material 
objects and the Ideas. It is quite in harmony with 
this, that Plato should make the Mathematical sciences, 
and these alone, form the transition fi'om the sensible 
perception to the contemplation of the Idea;’**^ for 
in conformity with his principles, this pre-supposcs 
that as these sciences themselves lie in the midst be- 
tween the sensible notion and pure thought, so must 
their object lie between the phenomenon and tho Idea. 
Tho two concepts, however, are certainly distinct in 
their points of departure and in their apprehension. 
The notion of the World-soul, starting from tho con- 
templation of Life and motion, represents primarily the 
efficient powers in tho universe, conceived in the man- 
ner of tho human soul: tho Mathematical principle 
represents the foimal determination of things, accoi’d- 


25 A; vide p. 264. 

Motnph. i, 6, 987 a. 14 ; &rt 
irapi t4 altrOigrit Aral t4 etSrj ri 
puiOrifMnKi, r&v TrpayftArw^ cTm( 
^tn /ierafi, Sia^ipopra rup jtip 
atffOiyrOp itSia ml ixbrtfm timi, 
rSiv S’ elBQv rip rh ir6W’ ot 7 a 
SfiMtt. elvtu rb elSos a^b Ip 
tmtfrop p&pw, (Similarly in Iho 
shorter allosions 1, 9, 991 a. 4, 
vii.; 2, 1028 1). 18, xi.; 1, 1059 


b. C.) 'nio oxpreswon AkIpipu w, 
however, inaccurate ; in Plato 
neither the Worid-sofll nor, acc. to 
liep. vii. 529 C sq. (aupra,^ p. 221, 
158), tho matliomalicoi pnnoiplo is 
absolutely unmoved ; they are only 
free from becoming and the change 
ability of Becoming. 

Vido p. 216. 

»* Of. p. 225. 
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iug lo iiuiuber and measure.'.'*** But ns in the I'lntouic 
Ideas, the highest cflicicnfc and the highest formal 
causes coincide, and arc divided only temporarily and 
m inexact description, so it is here. The AVorld-soul 
comprehends in itself all mathematical proportions in 
unity ; and occupii‘S the position, which nccowling to 
the Philebus and to Ai'istotle. is exclusivch’’ filled by 
the ^lathematical prmciple. Though we should not 
be justified in assuming that. Plato has expressly iden- 
tified them, and must indeed acknowledge that the 
problem of finding a middle term hetwocm Idea and 
phenomenon is apprehended in the two doctrines from 
difierent sides (this middle term being regarded in the 
concept of the soul from the point, cif view of living 
force, ns cause of motion and of opinion, while in the 
concept of the mathematical principle it appears ns a 
specific fonn of Bemg); yet both have nltiiuntely the 
same signification, and take the same place in the 
Platonic system.'*’ They show ns the Idea in reference 
to the world of sense ; and the world of sense embraced 

J** On tins depends riutarcti’s ;a?tlicr with the Hpat (hy wliiuli 
nhfcction, Oe an. procr. 23, 1, to 1 understand the matliematicnl 
the -theory that the soul is cither a standanl oF determination}, goes 
numher or a space ; toTi neither against my explanation of 

w/pan /t^e toTi apiB/ioit peOiv the w/par, nor against the corrcct- 
fXi’os o»inrdpxeii» iKcbnit T^r 5«»wi- ness of the connection given ahovc. 
fieus, ■§ ri ulcBiphv ^ 1 do not, of course, snpposc that 

irptreir* neither thought nor con- Pinto expressly identified the mn- 
ception nor sensation can be dc- thematical principle and the \Vorld> 
rived from units. Hues, or super- sonl; so 1 am not concerned with 
ficies, V. note 154. ^ lietlig's citation (p. 20, AMa in 

So Sieheck, Unters. z. Phil, the Philehus) of this passage as 
d. Gr. 101 sq. The fact that in against the assumption ‘that vipas 
the Pliileh. 30 A, C, the World- mc.ans the World-soul.’ 
soul is especially mentioned to- 


A A 
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by firmly limited relalaons. Li mathematical forms, the 
unity of the Idea does indeed separate into plnralitv j 
bnt these fijrms are not subject to the vicissitude of 
sensible things.^^® The >Soul enters into the coiporeal 
and its motion, but the soul itself is not corporeal.*'*® 
While all that is corporeal is moved by another, the 
soul is the self-moved, and moves everything else,*®'* 
and though distinct from the Idea, the soul is of all 
things most closely related to it.*®* Strictly speabinsr. 
vre should go a step further, and declare both the 
TTorld-soul and mathematical forms to be the Idea 
itself, as the formal determination and motive principle 
of the material world. For as flatter as such is the 
ISTon-esdstent. the Real in the soul can only be the 
Idea, Bnt the same reasons which obliged Plato to 
separate the Idea from the phenomenon, necessitated 
also the distinction of the soul from the Idea : the soul 
is derived, the Idea original ; the soul is generated, the 
Idea eternal: the Soul is a particular, the Idea a 
universal:*®' the Idea is absolute reality, the soul only 
participates in reality.*®® As the Ideas are placed side 
by side with one another, although, properly speaking, 
the lower must be contained in the higher, and all in 
the highest ; as the world of sense is set beside the Ideas, 
althoigh, in so far as it possesses reality, it is imma- 
nent in them, so the >Soul appears as a Third between 


note 143. , 

Soph. 246 E sqq. : Plaedo, 
79 A g.; Tim. 36 E et alibi. 

^ T. supra, p. 345. 

“1 PLffido, 79 A sq. D (where 
the subject of discussion is tM 
human scnl;, but acc. to Tim. 41 P, 


this most hold good creo more of 
the TVorld-soul. Sep. x. 611 E- 
So, too, mathematical things 
in relation to the Idea ; vide pas- 
sages quoted, note 143, from Aris- 
tone. 

See ?. 346 sq., p. 239, 39. 
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the Idea and the phenomenon, instead of merely repre- 
soutiug that, side of the Idea, which is turned to llu* 
phenomenon ; and wo find Uiat theraalhematical forms 
still retain a place beside the sonl. while al. the same 
lime mathematical proportions ore within it.’®' 


J5» Tlio'olil rinlonists reckoned 
ilio son! for tlio most port among 
mntiiemnticnl things ; onl^ they 
were not agreed ns to whether its 
nature was nrithmuticnl or gcomc* 
Iricni, n nninber or n mngnitndc. 
'fho fonner was the view of Xono- 
emtes, who, ns wo shall sec later 
on, deflned it^ ns n sclfmoring 
nnmhcr. So (nee. to I’roclns in 
Tim. 187 11) did Aristamlor, Kn* 
mcnins, and ninny others ; and to 
this view belongs the statement 
^Diog. iii. 07) that Pinto attributed 
to the soul nn apxh iptOnijuidi, 
to (ho body nn dpxTt ytu/icrptKj], 
which, however, hiiidly agrees with 
what immediately follows, where 
the soul is defined ns iSia, rod 
vdvTT} Siaorarov wm’/taror. The 
other view belongs not only In 
Severus, ns mentioned bj’ Froclus 
loc. cii., but to Speusippus and 
Posidonius. The former of these 
imagined its llcing ns in spneo 
{i» roD vdvnj Siaoraroi;, SStob. 
Kkl. i. 86*2) ; the latter defined it 
more prcciseb* as ISia rod vavTii 
Staararov kuO’ ipiSfibv irwejTSnra 
ipitwlav irepidxoi'ffi (Pint. an. 
procr.22, 1, who, however, wrongly 
understands tho ISia r. a*. Sinar. 
ns nn Idea, whereas it must rather 
mean a formation of that W'hich is 
in space fashioned according to 
harmonic nnmhers). In tho first 
view, tho elements of tho soul, 
the apipiaTOP and lupurriv, wonld 
bo referred to the Lhiit and the 
indefinite duad ; in the second, to 


the Point and the intcnncdinti* 
Space (Procl. loc. cit., whn.<o state- 
ment w‘itli regard (n Xcniwratcs 
will_ rcccire fiirllicr ronlinimtion}. 
Posidonius, however, rufi-rs them 
to the I'o^rdr and spatial mnpmitud.* 
(riji* Twr TTcpaTue oMuv vrpi ra 
ffti/tara, the limitation i.f bodies 
in space). Aristotle, He An. I, :s, 
•107 n. 2, ubjocls to IMnto that in 
the Timmns ho makes the sonl n 
magnitude. Ueberweg, loc. cit. .'iii, 
74 sq. holds tho same view. 
soul ncconling to reberweg is n 
mathematical magnitude, and in 
space ; of its elements, the rai*rii> 
signifies number, tho Odrepor space, 
which admits of nil figures; and 
piis space is the principle of motion 
in secondary matter, mid, ns such, 
the irrational soul (v. note lls'O. 
The quarrel of Xenoemtes and 
SocuBippus seems to show that 
Pinto lind not cxpre3.scd himself 
definitely in favour of one view or 
tho other. Aristoilo had to form 
bis doctrine ns to the soul from the 
Timicns alone; for his quotation 
JIo An. 1, 3 (supra, p. 2.'i6, 103), 
from tho Discourses on Philosopliy 
is irrelevant to the present question. 
Tho probable conclusion to be 
drawn froni tho Timnms is that 
the soul, in spite of its incor- 
poreality and invisibility, is en- 
visaged as being diflused througli 
the body of the World-whole. Such 
envisagements of the relation of 
soul to body, especially in an ani- 
mated treatment of the subject, 

A A 2 
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The activity of the Soul is partly motion, partly 
intelligence.*^ It is the first princixSe of all motion, 
for it atone is the Self-moving, and in moving itself it 
also moves the body.*®® The Phmdms says that the 
soul has the care of the inanimate, traverses the ivorld 
and is its ruler.*®* The more fanciful imaorerv of the 

w • 


are scaredj to be avoided ; bat I 
cannot believe Plato to have repte- 
Fenfed it as a magnifnde in space, 
in tbe direct manner I'eberTreg 
sin^oses. All tbe esepressions 
wnich can be quoted in favonr of 
Ii:s view are veiled in a uivtbica! 
and sjmlolical twilight which for- 
bids enr conceiving them as dog- 
matic. 2?oone tabes the division 
of the world-soul into eight circles, 
and all the connected details, as a 
literal expression of Plato’s belief : 
nor can the general supposition 
'‘only used in that allegoncal ex- 
position'', that the soul is extended 
in space and divisible in space, be 
strictly pressed. Olherrnse we 
.«hoBl4 be obliged to consider the 
soul, not merclj as something 
extended, but as something cor- 
poreal ; anjthing filling space and 
ret not material can he no more 
split up and bent into circles than 
it can be mixed in a caldron .Urn. 
41 D . From tbe exposition of tbe 
Timreus we can really infer nothing, 
simplv because we shonld infer too 
ror.^! In itself, however, it is 
incredible that Plato, who con- 
.•oJers the fact of filling space to 
he the distingnishing sign of Boiv. 
should have expr«slv^ attributed 
the same quality to the incorporeal, 
standing in as close connection 
with the Idea as the soul. He 
might rather have called the soul 
a number ; but as this determina- 
tion is rmaidmonsly quoted as 


peculiar to Xenocrates, we cannot, 
of course, ascribe it to Plato. The 
inost probable view is that Plato 
did not express^ declare himself 
on this point, and left the relation 
of the soul to the matheiuatical 
principle generally in that fndeter- 
minafe state which our text pre. 
supposes. 

Cf. Aiist. De An. i. 2. 

I'ide note 131. Pbicdr. 24.'i 
D sq.: Kur^treus pev apxv 
avtb mtAv . . oi'cia.v re Koi 

Torres aM> t« \iyioy oh 
alifxyt'etrcu. . . . ftii &\ko rt tlvcu 
TO aiVo iavTo Kivoh 

240 B: raca if rarros 
esiiteKehat. rov di^xcr, rfrra Si 
ovpaHv rrepiTToXei, dXXor h SWott 
e^effi yi‘/VOitipi} . reXfe ftip oTv 
ofwa cal esreptapirri pereupozopu 
re Kai wdrra tot k6o/ict ocoexef . u 
Si rrrepD^viiffaffa tpipsrat, &c, .V 
question may possibly arise, whether 
we are to understand the sreura 
^rxii as the whole coHcciive soul, - 
i.e. the sonl of tbe All, cr (with 
Su<eniibl. ii. 399, and others, each 
individual soul. In favonr of the 
first view we have berides tbe Tcera 
V ’r'^’XV 'for which also =■£« 'Jrart 
occurs; the words waiTot in/teM- 
Ttti TO? A'^xov .... rcr 

KSfluw SioiKel, for each iodiridoal 
soul supposes .only its brdy, and 
all infiridual souls collectively 
suppose only their collective _boJy : 
whereas the soul of the univerec. 
and it only, cares for cveiylhmg 



Timwiis is to llic smnc cHl-d. 'I'Ik‘ t-nliro 
soul, we nru ioUl, was ilivitlcil lc«}?niwiso iwlo two 
parts; and these two halves were hent inln an outer 
and an inner circle, of which the outer is naiucil 
the circle of the iSame; the iuuer. that of the tillifi*. 
These circles, laid obliquely within each other, are (he 
scaflblding of the World-systein : the circle of the Same 
is the sphere of fixed stars: the circle (»f the Other 
fonns by further division the wveu sjduMVS of the 
planets. In the cirenlar ivvolution of these .‘«plnTes 
the soul, turningin itself, niove.s: it is interfns"d every- 
where from the centre of the universe to the circum- 
ference, and envelopes it. externally; and ns all the 
coi’poreal is built into these spheres, the soul eHecIsnl.eo 
the motion of the corporeal.*®'* As Vlato'.s real oi>inion. 
however, we can only maintain this much, that the 
soul — diffused throughout the universe and by virtue of 
its nature, ceasele.ssly self-moving, according lo fi.vod 
laws — causes the division ns well as the motion of 
matter in the heavenly spheres : and that its harmony 
and life are revealed in the order and courses of the 
stars. The Tinueus also connects tlu* intelligence, id* 
tlie World-soul with its motion and harmonious dis- 
tribution. By reason of its com])osit.ion (:i7, A If), ami 
because it is divided and bound together in itself 
according to harmonical proportion — ^Ijecnnso it at last 
returns into itself by its circular motion, — it tells itsell* 


iimnimntc, including inorganic im- 
lure. Hero, however, lliougli less 
clearly than in the TimniuB, the 
soul of the All ia thought of as 
including and einhracing tho col- 


lectivity of tho iiulividtml souls in 

ItBoir. 

34 B, 3(5 B-E. Tho astro- 
nomical part of this exposition will 
l>o discuBBcd later on. 
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throughout its whole essence of all that it touches in 
its course, whether Divisible or Indivisible: in what 
respect it is the same, and in what diverse, whether 
and how it is related to Being or Becoming. But this 
speech, spreading itself soundlessly in the sphere of the 
Self-moved, generates knowledge. If tlie faculty of 
perception is touched by it and the announcement 
comes to the soul from the circle of the Other,”® then 
true notions and opinions arise j if it is signitied 
to thought, from the circle of the Same, rational cog- 
nition and intelligent knowledge are the result. Here 
again the literal and figurative are freely intermingled, 
and Plato himself might, perhaps, scarcely he able to 
define with accuracy whei*e his representation ceases 
to bo dogmatic and begins to be mythical. He is 
doubtless in earnest wlien he asciibes to the world a 
soul, and to this soul the most perfect inlelHgenci* ihat 
can belong to aught civated; and though the more 
precise concept of personality hardly applies to this 
s<jul, yet in all that he says on the subject, he abun- 


*5’ In .'J7 JJ, aivffriTiKw, ilic 
ivaJing of one of Ikkkcr’s 31 KS. 
j-i to bo .‘uloptcd instend of alaOririp 
fiis in sbottn by tbe opposition of 
XoytffriKiv), nnd it is to this that 
iho avroS r'nv i>oxiiv of ouv text 
refura. The ahlhinKbp most sig- 
nify, not tbo faculty of perception, 
but the subject capable of percro- 
tion, which, however, can, at the 
same time, be one admitting of 
thought, a \cytffTiKbv. It is, Tiow- 
cver, more convenient to rend adrir 
[sc. rbv Jibyov} ; then the alffOrj- 
riKbv may be the faculty of per- 
ception, ond the whole passage 


receives a more nainml colouiing. 
In the above, therefore, I follmv 
tiiis conjecture. The expressions 
wept t6 VLlif6r(Tb» yl-fV&rOat, vtpl rb 
hoyumKbv chnu are generally re- 
ferred to the objects of the Aiyw 
(cf. Stslibaum in loc.); but this 
tends to embarrassment with the 
XoytoTiKir, which might to he 
pinjrbp to meet this tiew. 

On these stages of cognition 
cf. p. 279 8q. 

Ja V. pp. 325 sqq.; 288, 172; 
2C6, 112. , , ,, 

What can we understand by 
a personality which eomptises 



Tin: wonui^f^nri.. 


(lantlv shows ihal he hiins-.-K concMVos ii m\'Mo;r..u-. 
to the human soul. The quostton which Ja us wouM 
immediately occur, how far the ^Vo^hl-?oul 
sclC-consciousm\ss and will, ho has searcoly evou rai*-*'*!.'' 

It so\mds lo us slrnn;ii' that the iut-lhnMual activity of 
this soul should coincide with (he n*volu(ion in sj>ac“ 
of the heavens ; Ihal reason and seienee should 1* ' a*^- 
signed to the sphere of (ix«*d .‘^far.-s. and t»pini«in to (ha? 
of the planets. Kven riato prohahly did not inl* u«l 
this expo.'sition to he (alcen lit‘*rally yet h" ha** e-r- 
tainly brought knowledge and tlv' mov«-?nen? of (h>' 
soul into a connection which nuist have inad** aiiy 
accurate detinition jdmost asdiflicult to hitu as to «e,u- 
selvcs. lie regards knowledge ns a motioji retnrniitg 
into itself, and ascribes to (he World-soul a kuowUHlgi* 
of all that is in itself and in the world, just beeanse 
there bcloug.s U) it this perfect motion iti and nroimd 
itself. Other philosophers had similarly combined 
knowledge and motion,’*’® and Plato clsowhcro comjiaivs 
them in a way thi\t shows ns that he conceived them to 
be governed by analogous hiw.s.’'’’ 'Kho .‘same bolds good 


nnmtcrlcss otlier existence!), nml 
those too possessed of lifo and 
soul ? ITow could the soul bo a 
World-^oul, unless it were in re- 
hition with nil parts of the worl^ 
just as the hiimnn soul is srith the 
parts of tho hodv? 

™ Cf. p. 266. 

™ If wo take tho passage just 
quoted from Tim. Si 1) as it stands, 
tho result would bo that Itiglit 
Opinion is brought about by tho 
million of the planotaiy circle, 
Thought and Knowledge by that 
of tho fixed stars. Kb cloar idea, 


however, c.in he got out of tliis-, 
wlielhcr we iinderstaud Thunglit 
and Opiiiien to be tbo Titougiit 
and Opinion of llio biim.in sniil^ or 
of tlic u orliksoiil. \\ c c.m hardly 
siippora that I’Into would Imvo 
allribntcd to tlio 'Wnrhl.sonl, be. 
sides Thougiit, mere Opinion, even 
tbmigb it were lligbt Opinion. 

K.g. Anaxagoras and l>io. 
genes; vide vol. i. Sat sq., 220 • 
of. Arist. Do An. i. 2, -(05 a. 15, 2 1! 

^ In Tim. .5-1 B is incutioncd the 
circniiir motion rw«' iirri [xu'tjo-rui.] 
vepl vow Kal ^pdnjcnv jadWra 
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of the mathematical parfitioii of the Soul. As Plato 
ejqjressed the differences of fcnovrledge bv’ means of 
niimbei’s.^®' he might also place knowledge generallv. 
in combination ^Wth number. The infinite 3J[auT. as 

•r 4 

Philolaus had already taught,^®^ becomes cognisable by 
being reduced through number and measure to definite 
proportions. Plato derires the knowledge of the 
World-soul from its harmonious distribution of parts, 
as well as from its composition and motion,^®® and 
this is in the main his real opinion. The Soul could 
not know material things did it not bear within it- 
self. in harmonic proportions, the principle of all de- 
termination and order. As its motion is regulated by 
number, so is its knowledge: and as in the one case 
it effects the transition of the Idea to the phenomenon 
and brings the unlimited plurality of material things 
into subjection to the Idea, — so in the other it com- 
bines Unity and hlultiplicitT. the cognition of Reason 
and the perception of Sen.«!e. 


o'car, similarlv 39 C, 40 A. Lairs, 
X. 89S A: eirai re ry tot 

1-0? -srepiioa -rdmcs Css Si-mror 
ciKetordn;? re sai ajisiof ■ • • • ftsri 
rairh S^ov icol ttffavrtrj k« w 
avru (Ctti irepl ra avra KOi ro 
ciVd mi &a icai rofw war 

a«pM KiraeSai : and Tim. 77 B, 89 
.V, 90 C sq. : cf. 43 D, 44 D, 47 D, 


tbongbt is described simplj as a 
motion, and more particularly a 
circular motion r-epi^pa' of the 
soul. 

Vide p. 219, 147, and p. 
250, 103. 

VideroKi. 294, 1. 

Uni. 37 A: ere. - ^ 

\oyov n^ie6etea jrai firoeftTro. 
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Till-: WOMLD-SYSTKM AND ITS TARTS. 

'riiE foregoing pages contain the leading thoughts of 
the Platonic view of Nature. The World is the phe- 
nomenon of the Idea in Space and in Time, — ^the sen- 
sible and variable copy of the Eternal : it is the common 
product of the Divine Reason and of Natural Necessity, 
of the Idea and of Mattel*. That which mediatises be- 
tween them, the prosdmate cause of all order, motion, 
life, and knowledge, is the Soul. 

The Timreus shows how, fimn these causes, the 
origin and economy of the universe are to be explained ; 
and to do soj it enters deeply into the particulars of 
phenomena. It may well be conceived, howevei*, fimn 
the character of Plato’s genius, that these inquiries 
into natural science would be little to his taste: ac- 
cordingly we find, not merely that the Timasus alone 
of his ivi'itings discusses this subject, but that it does 
not seem to have been pursued even in his oral dis- 
courses. 

Aristotle, at any rate, appeals for this poi'tiou of 
his theory solely to the Timeeus. But Plato himself 
declai’es that he esteems such discussions as inferior in 
value to more general philosophic enquiry. Our words. 
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lie savs. are constituted like the objects tbev describe. 
OiJj' tbe doctrine of invariable Being can lav claim 
to perfect certaintr and esactitnde: wliere the mere 
phenomenon of true Eeality is in question. >ve must 
be content vrith probabilitv iostead of strict tmth.^ 
These things are therefore rather a matter of intel- 
lectual pastime than of serious philosophic investiga- 
tion." Perhaps he is not quite in earnest.® but from 
these remarks vre mav infer that Plato was to some 
estent aware of bis weakness in natural science, and at 
the same time believed that from the nature of the 
sahject. greater certaintr in such enquiries was hardly 
to be attained. On his philosophy, indeed, the bearing 
of his own enquiries in this direction is unimportant ; 


^ Tim. 2? li S’l.: cf. 44 C,,5'i C. 
:j7 1), <37 D, ‘35*0, OO^E. Ersa 
ia ilia iaiportant qaastions nbsat 
asstter aad tae aaiij of the irorM 
PLiio sses this caatioD. Tin:. 45 
I) (ca the text c£ Backli, £1. 
Schr. iii 2S0 . he savs that alcat 
the Sessible as the ewa^ of tree 
Bein^j calr o’rSrej \6ycc ere pos- 
siblCLe. sect as are like the tietb, 
bat aot the trstfc feelf, jest as aa 
ficK? is that 'e-hich is like a thic^, 
bet is not the thiag itself. That 
trbich is taerelj like the ttaih — 
merelr probable — ^Enelcdes cit oalr 
fcieniiSc sngorsirions. bat also 'as 
frreseatiblf Goaet. Ea'tr. ji. 321 
joints cat) jajthical esposilicas. 
Plato Idffiseif clearly gives as to 
aederstard this ia the passages 
already qasiea, p, 4S5, 1 : be say^ 
hovrever, ia the Pbsdo, 114 D, at 
the eai of his eschatological nyth : 
it troald in troth he fooHsh ravre. 
ZticyvpvffGsBsi ciTUi iyeo , ..on 


pdnxi 7 TCtrr eVrtr ^ nvavr' £rrc 
. . . ToCvo Ksi r/rffrejy fxi csett, k.tJS. 
This myth, then, caacet by 
claim to complete train, bst to a 
certain probabia^ : aai the same 
resalt is derived Srom Oerc. 527 
A. Cf.523A. 

- Tim, 5? C: tcaXs as rl-r 
Tt’-oCTny cvSe? reaeiXov ?7t £:=- 
?.07£7Cfffst, r^r rav bcotb? jcfrtv 
perccfircsTC tc/sr, r,T ora rit 
crsrctyfErr eraiz, reft 7fzi vav 
(rrar csi KsraBifuros \cr/sv7. reis 
YO’cesar rrepl cseSsaasyw efaSvsi 
caerapiKrprcr r^err^f nreret-fz^ficr 
c7 ir ra fibs rrcMxsf Ksi ^irsas? 


rewsTO. 

- rnusiz. at b’si in the 
Jest qe jtei reccils the corre^cd- 
iaz end clearlveicgeersteiespres- 
Eca of Pheir '255C 275 D,aed the 


be sV.ema toes of the Timses, 
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Hi&y coutaiu Ideas and obseiTatious, which are some- 
times ingenious and sometimes puerile, interesting no 
doubt for the histoiy of natural science, but for that of 
philosophy in great measure valueless, because of their 
slight connection with Plato’s philosophic principles. 
Much appears to bo borrowed from others, especially 
from Fhilolaus, and probably Democritus. Three 
main points have, however, a more universal import- 
ance : these are, the Origin of the World, the deriva- 
tion of Ihe Elements, and the concept of the World- 
System. 

I. The Origm of the IVoi'ld . — ^This is described in 
the Timmus as a mechanical construction. The uni- 
versal Ai’chitect resolves to make the totality of the 
visible as perfect as possible, by forming a created 
nature after the eternal archetype of the living essen- 
tial natm'e. For this pupose, He first mingles the 
World-soul, and divides it in its cb'cles. Then He 
binds the chaotic, fluent matter into the primaiy forms 
of the four elements. From these He j)ropares the 
system of the universe — ^building matter into the scaf- 
folding of the World-soul. In its various parts He 
places the stars, to be the dividers of Time. Lastly, 
that nothing might be wanting to the perfection of the 
world, He foinns living beings.* 

How the mythical character of this description gene- 
rally cannot be doubted, but it is not eaiw to deter- 
mine how far the mythus extends. We have already 
in reference to this subject spoken of the Creator, of 
the Soul, and of Matter : we are now more immediately 
concerned with the question whether, and to what 

See s. 27 E-57 D. 
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extent. Pl&to seriouslv maintains riie beginning of the 
vrorld in time, and its gradnal formation.® On the one 
nd. zxot oni^ do.... this seem to be required hr the 
■srhole tone of the Tim«ns. bnt it appears to resnit still 
more deSnitelr feom the explanation (2S B). that the 
■world as corporeal, mnst have become : for all sensible 
and corporeal things are subject to Becoming. On the 
other hand; however, this assnmijtion involves ns in a 
series of glarinsr contradictions. For if all that is cor- 


poreal must have become. 

* The vie~s cf tLs first Pjaior.ic 
scholars Trere niridw ca tins pclat 
— ^Aristotle 'D^ Calo, i. 10. f2S0 a. 
2S ; IT. 2, h. 16 ; Pcts. -nii. 1, 
251 b. 17 : 3Ietapb. lii- 3, 1071 
b. gi. 37 : De An. 3, 4C'9 b. 25 
snq.'f ia his cridcrsa of tbs Ph- 
tcaic coscogoar tasea tie Thaszs 
literallr thrsaghoat aai 'coasiaers 
the teaiporal crigia of the 'S'orld, 
the 'Wcri^.soal, "aai ti=e. to bo 
Fiattrs rssi laeaaiag. Srfil evaa 
he ssTs 'Gea. et corr. iL 1. 32? a. 
13^ that Plato did cot clearlj es- 
pbiia rrhetcer scatter ^ can esisi 
cicenrise than in the lona of the 
four elemects: and that if this 
qusslioa be ans— erei in the aesn- 
ttTo, the Leninaina of the •srerM 
lacsi also Aroihsrvierr 

acc. to Arist. De Geslo. L VJ. 27? 
b. .32, TTOS. that Plato repressatti 
the ibrEaiica of the rrorli as r. 
teCpcTol act tserclv for the sake 
vf cleamssA VTe leam from JriErl- 
ni Icc. Schoh in -\iist. 4^3 b. 15 
rrhese slatemenr is repeated hr 
oiers- 4-5? a- 6. ? ; Psecdo-.llei. 
al Metaph. lOSi a. 27 : Knt. 
rr-ver. aaT 3. 1. that SesKraies 
aTailei hiEseif cf this espedienJ: 
and rtas icnorre'I bj" Cranttr ana 
£~acru£ -^iCt. loc. csf. ann c. 


or been created, this must 

4. 1^, Taems ap. Philop. Ds sUm. 
mjaedi. vi. 21. and most of ih-e 
Platonists •a-ho inclined to Prlha- 
gorean vieTrs — the Xec-Pist-caists 
tnlbcat exceod/S. Oa the ether 
hand, TheroSrastes 'Fragnj. 2S so.: 
■Win. ap. Philop. Jyj. dt. vi. ~3, 
32, 27^ rejects th:?^ szppidtzoa — 
Ihongh not so decide ilv a? Atis- 
totle^-aaa rsith h:a ^Vlexander ap. 
Kiilop. ri. 27, end appsrentlv tee 
rrhole Penpatetic sebw! agree. 
Among the Platonists. Pictarch, 
Icc. cir. and .biticcs [on rrtom 
see Tol. ill. n. 722, 2nd' edit.) en- 
deavonr to prove that the thecej 
o: the trortd Icing T-dthoni r. 
ieginahs.g is fjceina to Piste. 
Among the mr-Iercs Bochh Ua the 
WerM-sonl. p. 23 so.} I-as repeated 
the Tie~ of Xenocnates: and is 
foIioTved fcTlJ.T.sd:= 'i?.*. 355=7-. 

3‘J5 , Jrteinhart 'Plat. "WW. vi. 6'* 
f-cq., t’4 sq.\ Snsecslhl (Genet. 
Eairr. ii. 325 'scq.,'. and cthes- :o- 
sether Ttitb mjPiat. >?i.2('c s*;-.. 
and the let ed-ofthej-reseatvror;:. 
3Jcn:c. Eicies i. 355. 37y sj- 

4>4 • • !*• ilO V. •* -f-* 

Diiein. 3rns.is.75. 79: Kat.'rchr. 
2-^7 sc.: Snnnt'f .3 era. c, p.at. 
Gott. L'ldee d-'Gnt. SO kc. de- 
cisrff in cT Kutflrcii s 
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also hold good of Matter ; yefc Iklatter is supposed to pre- 
cede the creation of the world, and (30 A) is repre- 
sented in this its anlc-mundane condition as something 
already visible. But if we are lo include the notion 
of an eternal inaltcr in the mythical portion of the 
dialogue, where is our warranty that the creation of 
the world is not part of the same, and that the proper 
meaning of Ihe latter theoiy may not be the meta- 
physical dependence of Ihe finite on the Eternal y 
'Phe dogma! ic form in which it is proved argues little; 
for the point is primarily to show, not a clu'onolo- 
gical beginning, but an Author of the world.® And 
we constant^ find Plato adopting this dogmatic tone'' 


® Of. Tim. 28 II : CKtirrlav V 
otv rep2 aiVoO irpu)rgi> . . . irircpoi* 
del, •^tvivttn dpxi}i’ 

Itlav, 7 ^ 701 'ei', dir’ dpx^e rivm 
dp^dperoi. yiyovev . . , rv S’ aS 
7 Ci'op^i>^ in-’ alrlou ni'ds 

dydyKi/i' eTrai yeviaSai, 

‘ E.^. FoHt. 209 C. Hero tho 
necessity of u periodical alternalion 
lietwcen tlio scir-inotien of tho 
world and its motion by divine 
agency (the stnrtin^-peint of tho 
well-known cosmological myth) is 
insisted oil ns dogmatically and 
with tho same apparent (amestness 
as the necessity of a beginning of 
tho world in the Tinitous. ‘The 
corporeal cannot possibly ho always 
tho same. The world has a body. 
It must consequently change ; mid 
this change consists in its revolu- 
tion. But it is impossible that it 
should continually revolve of it- 
self. The ifyodfievov tup Kipov/ii- 
PUP i^PTUP alone has this power. 
And its nature doq^ not allow (od 
04ius) that it should bo moved 


first in one direction and then in 
another by this iiyo(>fia>op. The 
world, therefore, can neither al- 
ways move itself nor always he 
moved by tho divinity. Xor can 
two gods move it in opposite ways. 
TIio only conclusinn remaining is 
that nt one time it is moved by 
God, and nt another being left 
alone, it mores in an opposite 
direction of itself.’ This is- just 
as didactic as tho passage of tho 
Tinirous, and can he made to give 
just ns valid and formal conclusions 
as Rtumpf has derived from the 
latter passage (loo. cit. 38 f.). 
But can we conclude from it that 
Pinto really considered the world 
ns alternately moved by the di- 
vinity, and again (in an opposite 
direction, and with a complete 
change of relations) by its f/i^vTos 
iwiBvula, while he lays down in 
question and answer that with the 
changed direction of the world’s 
revolution the life of the things 
in it must also sufier a change? 
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in places where it is impossible he can be statinff Hs 
real and literal meaning. TTe cannot, it- is truer relr 
much on inferences from the Platonic writings, never 
perhaps drawn by Plato himself:® but the" case is 
different with the assertion in Timjeus (:37 D. 3S G). 
that Time fet began with the world. This assertion 


Again, if tLcre is anj one mzat in 
the Platonic sjstem estahli^ed Lr 
Ifas mcsf distinct esplanations on 
the part of its author, it is the 
dcctnce that the Ideas are nn- 
created. Yet, as ire hare seen 
rnpzfi, p. S30, 3, Plato of 

God as the creator of the Ideas : 
and in his lecinzes explained his 
Tierrs as to their origin in such a 
‘tvar that Aiistctle (as in the ques- 
tion of the fonnatioa of the rrorld' 
regards a ‘jfrrfftf rS? cpiBp&r nor 
as merely ro? desfc^srcx S'erer. 
Aletcph. xdr. 4 begim.^ That the 
dciff/ioi here are to be cndeistccd 
as the Ideal tmmhers, and that the 
passage refers net to the Piatonists 
only, but to Plato himself, is shesm 
from Alsz. and 3Ietaph. i. 6, S'-ST, 
b. 33 : SchoL 551 a. 3-8 saq., be- 
sides all cur other authonties for 
this doctrine of Plato’s. The 
literal mierpreiers of the cesmo- 
geny in the Timsus might appeal 
confidently to Plato’s otrn ex- 
planation if the — erds (Tim. 26 D) 
ro jti] rJisrferrc fivSof cW’ cXi;- 
Bvhv Xoycr esrat irdfuie-f-i rcr, ■vrere 
ap^ed to it. Stempf, indeed, ]o& 
dtl, thinks ^t he can snppo:^ lus 
theory by these trords. Bat, as a 
«r1gnrs» sboTT, thw refer, not 
to the picture cf the focmatioa of 
the rrorl*, but to Cririas’ narrative 
of the strcgnle bettreen the Aths- 
idacs and tSe Atlantids. This is 
a sXcfff els fccSas if ever tiiere tvas 


one, and yet Plato expressly says 
If is not. The discrepancies before 
mentioned (p. 301 sq.), in his ex- 
pressions as to flatter, sad in the 
discussion of the Ptotagoras, qncte I 
p. 18-8, 46, nj^ht also te a(Mcce<I 
to shorr boir little tbs apparenth' 
didactic tone cf a passage Jnsuiles 
ns in consTdeiins evemhing in it 
to be Plato’s smntiSc coariction. 
cad hotr many reasons there are, 
in a qEestion'lifce the present, fL>r 
thinSdbg tirice before tre commit 
ourselves to an assertion Telsr- 
vreg, plat. S?;br. 2S7 sq.)*, more 
suited to a theological apologist 
than a historical enqnirer. ~ If 
Plato Tim. 28 B’> declared him- 
self fur a crested tvcrld, beli-ovin; 
all the vrlnie that it vras etcm.ii 


''trhich, however, the passage i:^eif 
does no: snppose nncocditianally : 
‘then,’ says' Yebenreg, ‘ve can 
only characterise his posiaon by 
teims which we are heanily 
ashamed cf applying to him. He 
must either have been a hypocrite 
or a fooU "Which cf the two w&s 


he when he wrote the above qcoted 
passage of the Politicus, or when 
he ventnred to declare the fable of 
the people of Allaafis to he tree 
Listerv? , , 

® That e.?. tie wc-rld, if G-.J 
•'Thn.29Ey created it on: cf g>>l* 
ness, must be jsst as eternal as tie 
goodness of Gcd. 
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is perfectly logical if a beginning of tlie world be 
assumed, for that wliicli alone previously existed, — ^tlie 
world of Ideas, is not in Time, — and empty Time is 
nothing. 13iit it is all the more difficult to see how 
iiotnithstanding this, Plato can always speak of that 
which was before the fonnation of the world,® while he 
nevertheless acknowledges (37 E sqq.) that this Before 
and After are only possible in Time.’® The unori- 
ginatcd pre-existence of the soul which Plato taught,” 
excludes a beginning of the world; for the Soul is 
itself a part of the world, and cannot be conceived 
without the body which it forms and animates. These 
contradictions may not suffice to iivove that Plato 
deliberately made use of the theory of a historical 
creation as being in itself imtrue, retaining as his own 
belief that the world had no beginning; but they at 
least show that the theory was not brought forward 
by him didactically, as part of his doctrine; that it 
was regarded as one of the presentations he occasionally 
employed without feeling moved to investigate or to 
pronounce upon them definitely. 

This view is countenanced not only by the fact that 
many disciples of Plato have explained the origin of 
the world in lime as merely figm’ative investiture ; 
bnt also by the whole composition of the Tinueus. For 

° Tim. 30 A, 34 B, C, 32 D, 33 B. World-siral sketched in the Ti- 

Fhsedr. 243 D sqq. ; Meno, miens, but the unregulated soul of 
86 A; Fhfedo, 106 I); Bep. x. the Laws that is without heginnin"', 
611 ; A, &c. ; cf. Laws, ri. 781 E, has been refuted, p. 338, 113. 
where the supposition that man- The Phreilms expressly designates 
kind is without beginning^ or end the soul, which it has proved to 
is viewed as at least possible and be without beginning, as the mover 
even probable. of heaven . 

^ The theory- that it is not the See note 3. 
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tli6 foriiiation. of tlie TiiiiT'ei!S6. instodd of foIIoTving tK* 
clironological sequence of its parrs, as Tvonld be tbe 
case in a bistorical narration, is represented altogether 
according to ideal moments. Plato speaks nrst veiv 
fiillr of tbe Tvorks of Eeason in the irorld. then (-17 E 
sqq.) of the works of ^secessitv: and lastly, of the 
world itself (69 sqq.). as the common product of both 
these causes. In the hrst of these divisions, we are 
told of tbe composition of the corporeal elements, 
before that of the 'VTorld-soul which preceded this pro- 
cess : and we find that the same object, because it may be 
regarded from two different points of view, is doubly re- 
presented — like the above-mentioned origin of the ele- 
ments. Thus by its very form, this represention shows 
that it was designed to set forth not so much the his- 
torical order of events in the creation — as the universal 
causes and constituents of the TTorld as it now exists. 
The mythical element, therefore, becomes strongest at 
those points where something historically new is intro- 
duced (30 B. 35 B. 36 B. 37 "b. 41 A, &c.).*‘ 

n. 27i€ fonnoiion of ih: EkinoiU . — The esta- 
blishment of a well-ordered universe required that 
all bodies should be reducible to the four ele- 
ments.*’ But here the two ways of regarding the 
elements — the teleological and the physical — directlv 


The fact of .Aiisfoile's tsldag 
Plato’s eipssiSoa literallj is co 
jCTof. Similar miscniiceptitns of 
tl^ jajtbica! form are ccmmoa in 
tiTTn ; “see my Plat. Stcd. p. 207. 
The dcnhrs tcere eroressed agaiast 
the meteorology I eott retracr. 

Plato was the first to use the 


name erc^acs', ccoording to Ec- 
demas (ap. SimpL Phys. 2 «. n.: 
Scbol. in* Arisf. 323 a. Sj, and 
Phavcnniis, ap. Dicg. iii. 24. He 
gave the same name to Lis mc»t 
geaeral caasss. the oast sad the 
Gieat-and-Smail (Arlst. Metaph. 
sir. 1. lOST b. 1S‘‘. 
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eiicouiiior one nuothor. From the teleological point of 
view the Tiniicns (31 B «fiq.) says: The world being 
corporeal, must of necessity be also visible and tan- 
gible: it could not be visible witliout fire, nor tan- 
gible without earth, which is the ground of all that is 
solid. ^Midway between fhese, however, there must be 
a thii-d element which combines them; and as the 
fairest combination is Proportion, this 'J'hird must 
stand in proportion lo both. If planes only were con- 
cerned. one mean would be suflicieut, but as bodies 
are in question, two arc necessary.’® We thus obtain 


” Alter Pltilo loc. cil. Ims shown 
thnt the bmljr of th? world iiiiist 
consibt of fire niid enrtlii he con* 
tiniics ; Two nlwnys requia* « third' 
ns their Secr/tftt Iv ulatfi iittltoip 
; the most bcnulirul Se* 
anhs is the proportion \Apa\oyla) 
found where, out of three ipiO/uA, 
6yKm, or SvcclAieH (hero, ns in 
Thcret. 147 U sqq., not ‘ powers,’ 
but 'roots’), the second sinnds to 
the third as' the first to the second, 
and to the first ns the third to tho 
second. Et (Up oDs MireSop (tip, 
pdOos 5i (iT/dlp (xop I3ei yiyperOai 
rb ToO irayrbs owjua, (ila (levbrris 
fis i^iipKei tA re (ieO’ iavrijt (upStiP 
Kol iainiip. pup Si . arepeoaSii 
yip aMv irpmrijKep eTpai, ri Si 
oTtpei (tla (lip obShrore, 8i/o Si 
del (leainires ^vpapp-bTrodafP, and 
therefore God has put water and 
air between fire and earth, and 
assigned to them tho relations 
stated above. This passage gives 
rise to considerable difficulties, 
even apart from the erroneous ar- 
tificiality of the whole deduction. 
It is true (as BSckh shows, De 
Flat. coip. mund, fabrica, reprinted 
with Tiduiible additions in his 


Klein. Schr. iii. 229-265) thnt, 
under certain determinations which 
wo must suppose Pinto assumed, 
between any two MireSa, there is 
one mean proportional, and between 
any two solids two proportionals, 
wliuthcr tlio expressions iwlTreSo^ 
and rrepebp bo understood in n 
geometrical nr in nn nrithmeticnl 
sense. In tlic former case it is 
clear thnt not only between any two 
squares but also bo. ween any two 
piano rectilineal figures similar to 
one another there is one mean 
proportional, between any two 
cubes and any two parallelopipcds 
similar to one anotlier there are 
two mean proportionals. In the 
latter, not only between any two 
square numbers, bnt also between 
any two piano nnmbcrs (i.o. num- 
bera witli two factors) there is one 
rational proportional, and not only 
between any two cubic numbers 
but also between any two solid 
numbers generally (i.e. formed out 
of three factors) there are two 
rational proportionals, provided 
that the factors of the one number 
stand to one another in the same 
relation as those of the second 

B B 
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foul* elements. vrMcIi among them form one propor- 
tion: so that Sre is related to air. as air to water: and 

« * * 

air to water, as water to earth. 


. ncjtbsr. • E.g, I'etvreea its 3=*jcarc 
nomtsK 2 >.2 =4 and 3>:3 =m 
iLsre is ice proponioaal namber 
2x3=3 : 4 : 3=3 : 9: Isbreen 
tbs pkne Eoa-sqc&is ncazbszs 
2 :<S=3 ac-1 4x3=24 tbs prcpor- 
ifoasl rcasbsr 2x3 cr 3x4, be- 
«a;e 3 : 12=12 : 24. Bshresc 
tbs cable ccajbsrs 2x2 x 2=S sni 
3x3x3=27 orccrtbstTOECiafers 
2x2x3=12 and 2x3x3=18, 
hscavss S : 12=12 : 18=18 r 27: 
bsivreen tbs E:>n-ccbies:>lidEninbers 
4 X 3 X 8= 192 and 6 x 9 x 12 =348 
oxrar tbs tvro naacsrs 4x3x12 
cr 4x9x8 or 3x3x8=28? and 
4 X 9 X 12 or 3 X 9 x8 or 3 x 3 x 12 
= 432. bsecass 192 : 28? = 28-* 

: 432 =432 : 348: lbs sanie toMs 
gwi in «fcc SEoIcgoas ccsss in 
pbsass and sr-IEas.) Bat Platj 
sissens. rc: n:ere!r that there is 
CEs rasan prcpsrtioEal fcetTrssE aET 
tvro planes aE-i ivro bertreea anv 
tvro so’ids, bat that tbs latter 
are bj no ceaas bomd bj oae 
(iSTorr,!. 8'i:b a gczetaltw, botr- 
OTfr. is zct ccrrtct : as cstTresB 
itr.j sinilaT risnes tr plane egei- 
Isrs EB'isT certain cirecEsJacees 
tbete Gcccr two fonhsT Esan pte- 
pcni'.'sals bssides the C3S 
.’c.". betwesE 2*=4 acd I3^=25*J 
tbeir* cone, onlr 2 x 13=^, 
bat als3 4-=13 and 8-=‘34, bscacic 
beiu 4 : 32=32 : 253 end 4 : 13 
= 13 : 34=34 : 253), K> bstweea 
two similar s'dids and two aaalo- 
cotalw fertEsi. solid neebets, to- 
gether with the two ptczcrii'jrals 
which always he bstwesn tbea, 
ibeie ccccts cne besides ia certcin 
cases. It two solid aembers are at 
tbs sacs tbae f-raT orr.csIr fbnned 


plane HEmbers, there lesnlt leiwecn 
them, li'.t only two mean ptepor- 
tiosals, let one besides -’ejr. be- 
tween 2*=S and S®=512 th^ are 
fte two propsrtioaals 32 and 128, 
and also the one mean 34, Lecanse 
8= 1x8 and 512=8x34: between 
these comes 8 x 8, or what is the 
same thing Ixtiij: acd if the 
mots of two cnbic hnmbers hare a 
mean proportional which can be 
expressed in whole nnmlers, the 
cate of the latter is the mean 
pmportional I'etweea the former. 
_Ti::sis the case, fe.c.letween4'=34 
acd 9*=729: thar mean propor- 
rior-als ate not only 4 x 4 x 9 = 144 
ced 4x9x9=$2-L bzt also 3®, 
fi-r as 4 : 6=3 ; 9, 4* : 3®=C® : 9*, 
i.c. 34 : 213 =213 : 729. So again, 
i-:-tween 5^=125 and 2iy*=8309 
th'.-re are the two proponi inals 5'.»9 
f.nl 2yV'>, and also the one propor- 
thnal 1»>». for as 5 : 10=10 : 20, 
5’ : ltr=10® : 20®, i.e. 125 : lO*?* 
=10C0 : S900.; cannot sap- 
pose that this was cchnowc to 
Plato. How then arc we to ex- 
plain his assertion that tbo erects. 
never cave a fieccn;s b=rween 
tht-m? Tee simplest exclcnation 
wijcM Le to translate his words: 
‘sFoIids are sever connected by oi'f 
fitearrj, bnt always by two_ at 
least." Andthisej^lanaticr. might 
indeed be defended by eiamples: 
e.n. Arist. ITetaob. ix. 5, 1045 a- 
S.“c. 8, 1050 b. 33, sn. .3, 107»» c. 
18, and others. It is, however, 
almcst too sinple: as Plato I:-:- 
cit. wishes to prove that try inter- 
mediate terms mcst be icssried 
between Ere and earth: his^ object 
is to show EOt merely tea: at 
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This, though IMnto iiiny hnvc seriously intended 


it-, is in reality but- a flight 

Iciisl (wo (erms, but (but neither 
liioro nor IrKs (linn two (crins 
occur between (wo ^olil].s; nnd ns 
the two proiiortioimls between cer* 
(:iin irlTTcSa lielong to n (liflcrciit 
series from thiit to which the one 
occurring in nil of them belongs, 
niul the one jmiiinrliunnl liutwccii 
certnin arfpta belongs to n (liflcrciit 
series from thnt to which (he two 
proporlionnls occurring in nil be- 
lonp, we should still Imre thnt 
which I’liito denies within cnch of 
those proportionnls. Ancient nnd 
modem iutcr|irctcrs tlicrefurc seek 
vnriously to limit riiito’s ntntement 
to such ffTtpea ns hnvc nctunlly 
only two proporlioniils hclwccn 
them. ^Sce the llcvicw in Mnrtin, 
Ktu'lcs,!. 337 sqq.) Xiconinchn-i, 
for cxnmple (Aritlim. ii. 2-1, p. GO), 
nndcrstniids by them, not merely 
cubic numbers gcnemlly, but still 
more dcflnitcly k|I/3oi awexw (1^ 
2’*, 3^*, &c.), nnd by the pinno 
numbers he uiulcrstniids Tcrpdyum 
a-ofexj. Of such numbers ofeonrso 
tho position holds good without 
exception: between 2- nnd 3*, 3- 
niid 4-, &c. tliero is only one m- 
tioiml menu proportioiinl, between 
S’* nnd S’*, 3” and 4”, &g. tliero uro 
only two. But if Fliito mennt 
only llicso special cases, he W’ould 
not linvo expressed himself so 
gonomlly, nnd lie must hare given 
some ronsoiiB why fire nnil earth 
wero to bo exclusively regarded 
in tho light of this analogy. 
Martin, who oxhaustivoly rofutes 
tho oliicidations of Stnllbanm and 
Cousin (Muller, PI. AVW. vi. 259 
sqq. can hardly be brought under 
consideration), wishes to make out 
that by MveSa are meant only the 
nnmbeia which have two factors, 


of fancy.^® The foui* clc- 

nnd hy the crrr/ica onl,v the numbers 
which hnvc tlirco prime numbers 
ns factors : Konitzer (Ucb. d. KIc- 
nicntiirkorper nnch. I'h Tim. 184G, 
p. l‘i sqq.) would limit tbcm still 
closer to the squares nnd cubes of 
prime iiiiiiibcn'. With this clu- 
cidnlion Siiscniilil, Genet. Kntw. 
ii. .*147 sq. tigrccs, nnd lliickh (d. 
Kflsm. Syst. I’l. 17 • nllowcd him* 
self to be won over to it. In the 
end, liowcvcr, he rctiiracd to his 
oiiginnl view (Ivl. Sclir. iii. ‘253 
sqq.), seeing no jiistiilcntiun for tho 
liniitntioii of Pinto's stnlcmciit to 
the pliinu nnd solid numbers de- 
rived from prime luinibcrK, nnd (he 
further limitation to square nnd 
cubic numbers, lie appeals to tho 
filet (lint in the eases where there are 
two proportioiiiils besides tho ono 
menu between two planes or plane 
numbers, nnd ono proportional be- 
sides the two means between solids 
or solid numbers, these latter do 
not proceed from tho geometrical 
or arithmetical construction, and 
thnt two piano numbers can only 
hnvo two rnliunal proportionals 
between them, if they nrc at the 
samo timo similar solid bodies, 
and two solid numbers' ram only 
imvo ono rational proportional, 
if they aro at tho same timo 
similar piano numbers. Tliis so- 
lution seems to mo to bo tho 
best. If there aro two propor- 
tionals between hrlireda and ono 
between irreped, this is merely ac- 
cidental, and it does not follow 
that the ono are ^irlwESa, tho 
other irrepeh, and Plato accordingly' 
thinks that this case may be mlt 
out ill his oonstmetion of the ele- 
ments. 

u Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 221 
B B 2 
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bodies IbcJiiselwS; JU)1 oul of rorpoivnl tifoins, biji mil 
of plnncs of n corlain kiml," — by ajjniii n'solvinir 

and with liiin (Im I'lntonir Kjdno* lo I’lalo mid iml lo I'liitidan*, nlin 
mifi, !»8l and Xrnormlre, wli-*, rlm'-rs ilii* di»d"<'ali^dptii n<- mi 
nn. Siinpl. I’li.ru. 2».’> K Srlud. ill rlriiiriilarjr f'»im «illi iIk: f<>!ir 
Arisl, r27 a.* ir», nlIrdiiil'H Urn tilii^r bfi Vw. TIip f'>rni wliirb iVm 
view lo I’lalo. Ailti(iiif:1i tin' Ini'r tli<'<yy l-iV:*** in I’Inlo iiimt In* 
inicrprclors fidlow liim in llii.i vinv furidpi In l*liibd.iii«, IfiMiin-’ I'lalo’.i 
(soo atarlin, iii. HO fi]. ,\vocmiiml ti-duflii'ii I'f iiioU't I'I jmro ^pnr<* 
nfpvc wilii him ns lo llio f«nii of is unknown lo liiiii. j'ialo hiiiiwlf 
tlie doetrino conlninod in llic l*la. rip.nly pivi-s us (o iindi-flmid llint 
Ionic wriliiipi. In llio I’ho'do, lull lliis ilin-ovi-ry is liis oivn, wjirii lo’ 
U SI]., Ill A sq. (of. I'rnl. lun 11;, iilnt-liin-s ilu« rii<|(my nl*-i:il ili*' 
I'Inlo niidcrsl.'iiids by icllior. ii; ni"- iiiali>ri.il |iriiiin) r.mso nnd thn for. 
I'onlnnce with uniinnTy iisapo, tii" inaliim ol lU« fwir rli'iiKiils. 'I'ini, 
linrer air lyinR iifxl io mir nlmo- ■!!» ll, wiili tli<* l••nlarV:; i-i!- qs/t 
spheru, nnd slill more di'finilidy ho oi’-Srlt ru* aiTu'r;ir;iiJri s»r, 

s.nyR, Tim. AS I); d/por to «Vo^/. dXV u*t ifSdsi, sPp u r» ror/ Arn 
oraroi' /7isXi;i> alOijp Ka\evfi<t-ot, sat tsaffros* ai'rwr, X/*,o(i»r np,vA« 
Tlie aSlicr is not a fifth I’letiii’iil with nrrd riW/proi, irroixria too raiTilr. 
him. licroiildiiot iidmil Uicdo'ic* •* All Miii.'ifipirs, he Kiys, A:: •* 
eahedron (ns Marlin imives, ii. liiri ripi., consisi of Iriniiy.les,’ nnd nil 
snq.) in his ronsinirlion of the irian{:l<>H nri>'p mil of iwn difTereiii 
einmciif s, iiecnusc il is bntiiidcd, not riRlibmiRlcd Iriaiiglcs, llin is(is>'L*li<H 
by liinngIcH, but cqniintcrni pcn< nnd tlic i-cnlciio ; of tin* scalene, 
ta^ns, which apin arc coiiipo-scd linwcver, ibe best nnd consequently 
ncitliur (as SlnObniim lliinks, ad the must coiiReiiiiil fur the fnnnn* 
loc.) of equilateral nor of rcciaii* lion of the elements is that of 
Ridnr tr’angles of one of the two which the lesser catlietiis is biiir as 
J’latonic elementary forms. ^Iic large ns the bypotlicmise. Out of 
conelusion is, that tlie theory which six such triangles arises nii oqiih 
constructs the elementary bodies lateral triangle, nnd out of finir 
out of triangles, nnd explains the isosceles triiiiigics arises n square, 
transition of ono element into Out of the nqunro is formen tho 
nnotlicv by tho separation nnd dif- cube, outorcquilntcmliriniiglcslbc 
ferent combination of its elcmcn> three rcninining bodies. ?Tiicrc. 
tnry triangles, belongs originally fore, .A t 11 sq. ; rpiyui'a Sw ra 
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ol\ 3nt*o triangli'Sj in tl»‘ transition of tin* 
elements^" one into anofliei-.—lio eleavly shows that 
the gronnd wliich nnderlies them is not a IMaitfr 
that fills space, hnt space itself. 1-Voin this gnnind 
these determinate bodies are to ho formed in such a 
manner that certain parts of si>ace are mathematically 
limited, and com])rchendcd in definite fiiruros.-* Xol 


eiifiara jicptrjxdt'ijTat ck rov 

laoffKcXovs rpiytivov ^vvappwOlv.) 
Tlic fact tlint tie licrc niirilintcs to 
llic square four anrl not tn*o, to tlic 
oquilatcriil iriiinglc m'x nnd not 
two clcmciitarr triangles, is ac- 
counted for his wisli to resolve 
tliciu into their sniaite^t parts (cf. 
'i’im. -IS JJ;. Tor this purpose Jic 
divided the cquilafi-ral triangh* by 
tlic pcqiondicular, and the square 
by the diagonal (cf. Martin, ii. 
aitO ; ncconling to Plutarcli the I*y- 
tlingorcans emphasised tlio^ three- 
fold bisection of the cquilntiTal 
triangle hj its |ierpcndicii!ar as an 
important quality of it ; foe \«'b i. 
!j37, 2;. J'lorn the ro»jl/in,afion 
of tlic elements srhich he nsMiint-.s 
I’hito infers that only a narl of 
them change into one .Miotiier; v. 
nc.\l note. 

r»l t': not all the elements 
pass into one another, but oidy 
the three higher : <V yap tVoj 
oa-arro we0eK6To \vOiirruv re rCh> 
/rrtfifieui' iroXXa upiKpa Ik ruv avruy 
^vffT^ffcrai, atytip^va. ra vpofiiKOvra. 
iavTOis oxflP-ara, Kal crptKpd irav 
at woXXa Arara rh Tph/UvaStaarap^, 
ytviptvot lU ipiOplt iyoi tyi.w 
pfya arrcrriKittfitv av fiXXo rloo* tv. 
From tliis point of view the sub- 
ject is further treated, »*’> 1> sqq. 
If one clement is rplit up by an- 
other of smaller parts, or a sirialler 
maf-s f‘f the latter c-rc'-hc'l by a 


larfTcr nin.«s of the furnier, or if 
again the elementary hodies of lie- 
sme.IIcr art: united liy the pressure 
of the larger, then out of one jeuf 
of water arise two pirfs of air and 
one part of fire, out of one part of 
air two part* of fire, nnd nrr 
the tr.utsition of tme ek-moiit into 
.snotlier is brought aUint I»y ih.* 
elementary triangles out of whi-'h 
it is cornpD'ed b* jiig loos-ned frenr 
one nnotiier, nnd by a new ri’in. 
binntion l»ing forni'nl of tb" fh- 
mentary lit)di'*s in a dllVerenl 
niiiuetieal jrroportion. 'I'lie wlioh* 
eonreption is put in n tdiar liglil 
by I'latoV wohN, .Nl I! sq., on (he 
nonrl^hmcnt, grontlr, o! I .agf, an I 
death of the living b» ing. 

-* If I’lato jiri->nppo-‘ed for Ion 
eon^tinction of ilo* eli-inents .i 
Material in the ordinary h- 

rou“l cither h.ive \iew,il it a*, a 
qualitatively equable and qn.'iili- 
tnthely i;ndi^tingid>'hed nia^-, out 
of whieii (la: elements nr.- - ■, !■ 
rau.-e certain parts of this t;:a'< 
transierrtly t.ihc the {/,(», of (Ii- 
c-lementary bila-a .-nd o, t'lr.d. •• 
dron, its. ^in v. hlih ca*e tl,*:' 
would he not tl.c •light" -* r a- .o 
why every eh-iraoit co'iM n >*, > 
out of every other ; or h ' ' 

have Fiippos'd that nt lii‘ f na - 
tion of til*! el.;r!ie(it'. the t:i >'■ v'.-- 
made in the f rrn of :< ' 
tkinejit* f>r .'ill tin-. }''i- ri ' 
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imHvisil)lo Iwlii's. bill imlivisibl*’ siirrur.-. jii.- MiiMt '-M 
as tliP primnry const ii u^'iil s tif Ihr corjiojval, llv -* 
proiliin! till' smnUcsl bodies by iMinbiiiinir \\itb •'■'rtn.n 
ti}»nrcs. iWics nve therefore noi only Uimi*-1 by 
planes, bill also conipoiindcd out of ihion:* » M:»v-r 
which assumes corporeal fiirur«*s i*-' noi r<’C-ii.'ni*''''l. 

I'rom the dilVerence of ih-ir hy’ines >|na«i!tnti\*- 
distinctions also arise in lh»*se O; 

those which consist of triangles "f ih»* sanv hind, 
each is greater or les‘<. according t*' th" nmnb'-r • ! 
snch triangles which it contains.*' Siinilar ililV-'r'-Ui*-' 
ari' found wilhin parlicular ehuiienls*. *lh>* irjan'..'b-. 


any transition of oin' olcnicnl int<» 
anotiicr would iiu]Mi<->'ili1c, nnd 
wliat According (o I'l.ito i<« Inic 
only of tlic cartli, tail ncomlin^ to 
Emncdoclc.s of tlie cV'nwnt*, and 
to ilcniocritns of tin? ntoiio — vir. 
tiinl tiicy may inlcnniii.uli' with, 
but cannot clia’ngc into, one annthiT 
— muiit hold good of nil of them. In 
neither ca$c could ho Fpeah of the 
rcRolution of tho dements into 
triangles, and their furination nnt 
of tnangles, in the way we hnvo 
seen. 

^ Marlin, in his otherwise ex- 
cellent exposition, ii. 241 sq., is 
not nnito right in saying with 
Simpt. Do ('mlo, Schol. in \r. .510 
a. 37; Philop. gon. ct corn 47 
a, o.) : »SV eharunr ilm jti/itre* 
2thiHet qw'U tlCerii t»t mijqwsic 

avoir qnelqiie fpaiiiscur 

roninie ties foiiiHes miiircs trnn 
mital qiieleoiiqiie, taillfes suiraut 
hs figures qiCil tlerril, el si Von 
suppose ces feuilles rtuufes de 
mattiSre d jtrtsenler Vapparenee. 
ejrtMeure des quaire corps stdides 
doni il jKirle, mais A laisser Viu- 
terieur compidtement vide, iotdes 


If* Iril.ttf'iri rtli'fi* »'« ■■ 

ftlupUnI 

t't 

iiiitil't ft If* fiirrr* df 

C-UiliK ihtJniiVrt III, Iff* df >. Il 

liirf r«iiy»>i*i/f<’. I'ltl'i il> i • 
ns Mailin li’Hrsc''. inai'cnt.ititv 
call ^d.ine tiiijrs jdii'.i-x; in* In 
thinking of actual id.m'"-, wldi-Ii. 
howi-vcr. h* tn'.ils ns pl.nii- i«->i!f. 
This i< easily csjdniiK'il, if iiiatln • 
inntiL'nl nhstiariidiis an* eiu'i- t.tl.-n 
as saniething real— in«n* re.il tlmn 
mailer. 

So Ido .Vrisloile, who hen- 
nnderMnnds the I'lntoiiir ih>etriiies 
iinite corrcctlv; Do t'ndo, iii. i. 
•JWS h. :i:i. fbid. f. 7, S: a. 

ami a. Wjq., gen. ct ctiiT. i. 2. 
:ilij b, an sqn. ii, I, *,VJ1I a. 21 sq. ; 
cf. Alex. Apfir. (jinest. nai. ii, i:*., 
against the varinnl npinivn at' 
miiny I'IntonisIs. 

-■ .'■>4 t', all A, 1). How the cailh 
Btonds to the three other element s 
ns regards the niiigiiitii.h* of its 
smallest bodily parts is not here 
stated : hut as It is tlio heaviest 
clement, it imwl have llie 1nn:osi 
parts. Of. 00 15. 
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n complete separntinn of material substances. Tlie 
external orbit of the universe, being circular and con- 
tinuous, presses tngotlier tlie bodies contained in it,“^ 
and will not allow of any empty space between them.’’’- 
f’onsecpicntly the smaller bodies are crowded into the 
intersl ices of the greater, and there results a continual 
mixture of the diflercnt kinds of matter.^* The per- 
petual motion and dceompo.sition of the elements is a 
consequence of this admixinre. As long as an ele- 
mental body is among its kindred, it remains un- 
changed ; for among bodies which are similar and uni- 
form none can change, or be changed by, another. If, 
oil the contrary, smaller proportions of one element are 


ci’crytliing moves downward 1».v 
iiatmv, and upward only ns n consc* 

S ncnco of some conipidsinn. In 
10 iinivcrso, there is no np and 
down, oidy nn inner and nn outer ; 
nor does he imagine nn^’ general 
striving townnls the mean, — cer- 
tainly not n nnivcrsal attraction of 
nil matter. He timply says that 
every clement has its natural 
place, out of wliich it ran be ro- 
ineved onlj’ hy furcc ; to this force 
it oilers greater npnositien liio 
greater its mass. Tlie nntnrni 
iilnce of all bodies in the sdru. 
Towords thin they strive ; and the 
Iicnvincss of n body eonsists merely 
in its ntiiving to unite itself with 
what is congenial (or to prevent 
its separation from it). Hitter, ii. 
400, wrongly infers from Tim. 61 
r, that the elements have sensation 
together with this striving; the 
words atvOriffiP ineApx^iv Sec sig- 
nify (ns Stallbnum rightly explainb) 
that they must he nn object of 
sensation. 

“ Of. vol. i. 374, 2 ; 637 (Emped. 


>. 133). 

.OS A sqq., 60 t Kinpedouics 
nnd Anaxagoras, following the 
Klcnties (sec vol. i. 472, 2 : 
516; 620, 2 ; 803, 1), bad denied 
Void. Hence a doiiblo difficulty 
to I’Intn. First, his four elemen- 
tary bodies never fill up any space 
so completely that no intcrmedinto 
space IB leit (Arist. DotCoelo, iii. 
K, beginn.), to sny nothing of tlie 
fact that no sphere can be entirely 
filled out by rectilineal figures. 
And the resolution of nn elemen- 
tary body into its component tri- 
angles must produce a void each 
time, ns there was nothing be- 
tween them (Martin, ii. 255 sq.;. 
I’Into must either have disregarded 
these difficulties (which, in the 
case of the first, would have been 
.strange for a mathcmaticinn to do), 
or else ho doi s not mean to dem* 
void absolutely, but merely to as- 
sert that no space remains void 
which can at all be taken posses- 
sion of by a body. 

58 A sq. 
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••fJiiluin.Ml in jr,vi.l».r ]>i-njw)riions of «nol.ln*r. in consc- 
<|«ii'nn‘or ill.* iinivi‘j%*il |ws.smv f1n»y niv cnislu'd or 
<*Mf iijij 'nml <In'ir ciuififilnpni parls inusi either pnsj? 
ovi-r into lli.* lonn of tin* .sfi*on^».;r elenn*nt. or make 
ilnnr rseime to their kimlreil element in their nntnral 
jdaei*. 'I’lius tln-re is n perpetual ehb and flow of th»« 
flenn-nls: the divi*rsify of ^fatter is the cause of its 
constant motion."' 'I he sum ot the four elements con- 
.‘itilntes the tinivers**. ('rini. 1' 


I'lirtlK'r i1i'tni|i« on this ivso- 
Inliiiii «if the l•lcmenls t*0 K son. 

•'.VS f (tt-ith :,7 K; 

iciiijJir tU ttl•^^.•«a^4^J;ro Atl riOif- 
fuv. ef. the iin»tt\tum I't. i. odl'-Jit. 
'I'liis tlov'triiu' of the elements is 
foliowetl lt,v n (lisenssion of sep.i- 
Mte phenomenn, renmrknhie for 
its nentcnc'-s, thonph natnntliy 
insuflielent for the tlcnmiuls of 
ino<leni knnwlcdj^*. Ifo trenfs 
next, fiS t’ sqq., of the ilifl'crent 
kiinls of flro. nir, niul pnrtien- 
lirlv water, under which he in- 
rhiiii'S Ihiniil (fSwp iTpdr’', l»m also 
what is «ftisii)lc (I'HS. xer^r , titc 
nu'tnls. nml then ico, hail. snow. 
iio.*ir frost, the juice of plants 
particnlarly wine. , oil, honey, 
Oiut opium, ns Martin thinks, 
ii. 2t'iL', Int the nriils ohtaiiu'i! from 

K laiits to rimlle milk, so called in 
rtinerh Knrthcr, tSa B sqq. he 
tieals of the v.ariftus kinds of earth, 
stone, hrirks. natron, lava, glass, 
wax. &c. ; tU J> pqq.. of warmth 
and cold, hardness and softness, 
iieaviness and lightness ; t!4 A sq. 
of the etmdifiojis under which any 
thing hecomes the ohjeet of sensa- 
tions of pleasure or p.nin; 6it B sqq. 
Ilf tlie qnalUies of things preept- 
ihle hy taste ; tUi D sqq. on sraoRs, 
whicii all arise either in the tran- 


sition of air into water, or of water 
into nir: in the former case tliey 
are called ofilxXv, in the latter 
Kareit: 157 A sqq. cf. 80 A sq. 
(rents of tones: 07 t'-61> A (ef. 
Mono, 7t» t’ sq.}, of colours. To 
explain these plicnemcnn Plato 
Starts fr.)m his pre-sniqwsitions as 
to the fundamental parts of the 
elements, lie seeks to show who 
the separate bodies, according to 
the composition of their smaltrst 
paits and the extent of the inter- 
mediate space, at one time admit 
air and tire to pass through, but 
arc burst by water, at .mother 
time forbid the vntranej of water 
nml admit lire. Hence he eon- 
eludes that the two former are 
destniclibic by n*ater, and the 
latter by fiie. He explains the 
Inmleiiing of molten metals, the 
freesing of water, the condensa- 
tion of c.’irth into stone, ami the 
like, hy supposing that the paits 
of fire* and water contained ^ in 
them, passing out and seeking 
(heir natural place, press the sur- 
rounding air ag.iinst the matenals 
in question, and s.> condense them. 
Similarly (79 E-SO C ; cf. -Afartin. 
ii. S42 sqq.\ he tries to explain 
liio downwanl motion of lightning, 
the apiwivntly attractive power of 
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III. The. Worhl-Sydmi . — ^TJie further description 
of the universe contains ranch that is of n specific cha- 
racter, dist.ingnisliing it from the theories of Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, ns also finm the system of Phi- 
lolaus ; though in its whole spirit it greatly resembles 
the latter. The shape of the universe is that of a 
globe.®® "Withm this globe threo divisions are to be 
distinguished, answering to Ihc three Pythagorean 
regions of the world, thongli they are not actually 
identified with them by Plato. 'Phe earth is placed ns 
a round ball in the centre,®^ at the axis of the universe. 
Then follow the sun, the moon, and the five other 
planets, in cii’cles described around the earth, and 
arranged according to the intervals of the harmonic 
system. The heaven of fixed stars, one undivided 


ambor and tho magnet, and other 
phenomena, lie observes that 
ove^ sensation depends^ upon n 
motion of the object wliicli occn> 
sions it; this motion is transmitted 
through tho intorroniiig space to 
the senses, and further to tho soni, 
&c. I cannot hero enter further 
into this portion of the dialogue; 
much useful matter is given hv 
Slartin, ii. 254-294 ; Steiiihart, vi. 
251 sq. ; Susomihl, ii. 425 sq., 432 
sqq. 

•'» This is so according to the 
Tim. 38 fi sqq. hooauso the sphere 
is tho most jporfect figure, and he- 
ennse tho universe needs no limbs, 

^ 40 B (with which cf. Bockh, 
f 'osm. SyBt.Plnt. ji. 59 sqq. ; Klein. 
Schr. ill. 294 soq.) : cf. 62 £; 
I’lnedo, 108 B. Tlio statement of 
'J'licophrostus apud Pint, quast. 
Plat. viii. 1, p, 1006 ; Niimn, o. ii. 
—viz, that Plato in his later years 


regrotted having made tho earth 
tho 'middle point of tho universe 
in the Tironsns, heennso this be- 
longed to a bettor, i.c. the central 
fire — is with good reason suspected 
by Slariin, ii. 91, ami BOckh, Cosni. 
Syst. 144 sqq., because (11 it rests 
merely on a report wliicn miglit 
easily have been transferred to 
Plato by Academics of Pythagorean 
tendencies (Arist. Dc Coelo, li. 13- 
293 a. 27) ; because (2) even the 
latest works of Plato display no 
trace of any such opinion ; and (3) 
tho Epinomis, which was com- 
posed by the editor of the laws — 
one of Plato’s most striotly astro- 
nomical pupils, and designed for 
the astronomical completion of 
this latter dialogue — is acquainted 
only with the geocentric system of 
the Timmus : see 986 A sqq., 9110 
A sq. 
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around the axis of the universe, in the dii-ection of the 
equator, from cast to west; and the circles compre- 
hended in it are likewise earned round with the same 
motion. They themselves, however, move in various 
periods of revolution (increasing according to their 
distance) around the earth, in the plane of the Ecliptic, 
from west to east. Their coni'ses are therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, not circles, but spirals ; and as those 
which have the shortest periods move the quickest in 
a direction opposed to the motion of the whole, it 
appears as if they remained the farthest behind this 
motion, 'fhe swiftest look like the slowest: those 


iv ru Ttftalip ytypamat, nnd Kivetc- 
Oai (ns rrnnti shows in his edition, 
p. 311,) cnnnol bo romoved from 
tlio text (with two M8S. and Bek* 
kcr), beenuso it recurs o. 14 begin, 
unanimously attested. There are 
ninny things against BSckh’s view 
(loc. cit. 70 sqq.) that tho mention 
of tho Timnms (fiffrep .... yeyp.) 
refera only to tho t\\€<r0at (or 
elXacOai), and not to tho additional 
KiveiffOai, and that Aristotio hero 
meant to nttributo tho assertion 
that the earth mores round the 
axis of tho universo not to Flnto 
liimsclf, but to others unknown to 
us. It only docs not follow from 
this that Fmto supposed a reTOlu- 
tion of the onrth round an axis, 
whether daily or in a longer raace 
of time. I cannot approve of the 
coiyccturo (Frantl, loc. dt. ; 8asc- 
mihl, Genet. Eiitw. ii. 380 sq.) that 
Flnto ascribed to tho earth at letTst 
a vibrating motion towards tho 
axis of the universe, and that this 
is what the KiveurOax of Aristotle 
refers to. Aristotle, as is clearly 
shown by c. 14, 29G a. 34 sq., 7, 


means n motion from west to east 
corresponding to tho individual 
movement of the planets ; tho 
Timrous, on tho contrary, snrs 
nothing about a motion of the 
earth. Since, then, this word 
cannot be removed from tho 
passage of Aristotle, we can only 
acknowledge that in this case 
Aristotio misunderstood the words 
of tho Timiens, perhaps led to do 
BO by some Flatonists who took 
tho passage in that way. This 
was miite possible from tho words, 
and Plato is even thus credited 
with far less extravagance than 
we find in the Meteorology, ii. 2, 
855 b. 32 sqq. The passa^ of 
the Timteus, ap. Cic. Acad, iu 39, 
123 (perhaps from Heraclidos ; 
sec Fart i. jp. 687, 4, 2nd edit.) 
refers to a daily revolution of tho 
earth round its axis. Cf. Teich- 
mailer. Stud. z. Gcsch. d. Begriflb, 
238 sqq., whoso explanation agrees 
in its results with the above, 
which was written before the ap- 
pearance of his work. 
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which overtake the others in the direction of we.t to 

east, appear in the contrary direction. 1o be overt akt'n 
by them.^® 

^hese motions of the heavenly bodies jfivc rise to 
Time, which is nothing else than the duration of their 
periods.'*^ A complete cosmical period, or pi'rfect 
year, has elajjsed, when all the planetary circles at the 
end of their revolution liavo arrived at tlic same poiut 
of the heaven of fixed stars, from Avliich they set out 
TJie duration of this cosmical year Plato fixes, not 
according to astronomical calculation, but by arbitrary 
conjecture, at ten thousand years ; and he seems to 


* Tim. 3(5 U sqq., 30 B sqq._: 
cf. Itop. X. (517 A sq. ; Laws, vii. 
822 A sq. ; niao Kpinom. 08(5 
IS sq., nnd Buckh, Kosni. Syat. 1(5- 
dO; Marlin, ii. 42 sq., 80 sq. As 
rocni^s the time of the planets’ ru' 
volution, Plato supposes it the 
same for the sun, A'onus, and ^tcr- 
cury (this is the order in u'hich ho 
puts them, i-cckoning outwards). 
The motion of the heaven of the 
fixed stars is denoted os M Se^ti, 
'J'im. 3G C, of the planc(8 as ir' 
dpurrepi, plainly in order that the 
more couiploto motion may he as- 
cribed to the more complete ob- 
jects. In this Plato must havo 
by ‘nil artifice coiiteiUcd hiiiiself 
willi the ordiiiiiiy iisoge which 
iiiiikcs the cast the right and (he 
west the left side of the world. 
The motion from cast to west is 
thcrcroro towards the Icit, niid 
Kiee rersd. V. Buckii, p. 28 sqq. 
Jjaws, vi. 7(50 ]) ; on another occa- 
sion, Kpin. 987 B, in an astrono- 
niictil reference, the east is treated 
as the right side. 

■« Tim. 37 I)-38 (\ 39 B sqq. 


llciicc the tenet Iiriv tliat (inf' 
W’ns created with the world iVee p. 
15(59). Ibid, on jlic di.stinetion Iw- 
tween endless time nnd i>tiTnily. 
3rnguin.*‘s (Pl.^ Iil. IW, see eliip. 
vii. 42) assertion, that I’lato (.‘'in- 
side-red time ns snnictbiiig inendy 
subjective is entirely without 
foundation. 

*- ;5t» I). 

■** 'I’bi.H ilnratiiin of tlm ji-ar of 
the world (pre-snpposed l!ep, »ii. 
.qdti 15, ns will bo shown later oii' 
is cxprcsreil more dciinitely in ll.- 
statomeiil (I’bicilr, 2 IS (', K, -'I!' 
B ; Bep. x. (51/) A ('.2t 
the souls wbieb have net f.di-u 


remain free fiwni the body ibroM^i*- 
out one re’volutiou of (be nnii'T'-'. 
while the others enter into linm i*. 
life ten times, and after e.-irb { '■ti'- 1 
of life among men have to t":i! 
pietc .1 jicriod of U't/ I'a-' 
[.strictly speaking, the ji-rbul ' 
be 11,0011 years, but tin* in 
racy must be nllribiited to ii:' 
myth). Hence tie* curio-M P""--'- 

tion,Tiin.2:5lMq..Biatlli'-r.:i 
historical rccollted -n n ‘ 
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couuect w'itli it, periodical changes in the condition of 
the world.'*'* Tlie ];)ai'ticular heavenly bodies are so 
inserted in their orbits that they never change their 
place in them; the forwai*d motion around the universal 
centre is not to be ascribed to these bodies as such, but 
to their circles."*® Plato, however, gives to each of them 
a movement around its own nxis,^® but this assumption 


reach beyuiiil 0000 years. Other 
calculations of the great years are 
not to bo taken as Platonic (cf. 
Martin, ii. 80). Plato is so cn- 
ilcntly giving a round number with 
his usual mixture of dogmatism 
and symbolism, that to connect his 
groat }’cnr, ns fjtcinhnrt docs, vi. 
102, with ohsen'otions on the nd* 
vanco of the equinoxes, is beside 
the question. Cf. Stiscmihl, Phil. 
XV. 423 sq. ; Gen. hint. ii. 360, 379. 

Polit. 2(59 C sqcj., whore of 
course (cf. Tim. 36 E, and else- 
where) Plato is not in canicst in 
siiiiposing that God from time to 
time witiidraws from the mvorn- 
ment of the world : Tim. 22 B sqq., 
23 D ; Laws, iii. 677 A sqq. 

This is clear from Tim. 36 B 
sqq., 38 C, 40 A sq. But it is not 
quiio clear how we are to conceive 
this circle itself. The description 
mentioned p. 358, depicts the ciroles 
of tho planets as small bands bent 
into a circle, and the circle of tho 
fixed stars as a baud of tho same 
kind, only much broader; doubt- 
less Plato imamnod tho latter (as 
it appears to the eye) as a sphere, 
and the circles of the planets only 
us linear or like a band. 

Tim. 40 A: xcrijo’eir Bi 8Bo 
iKdar^, r^v /liy iv tQ 
a0r$ Karh, tuAtA ireplrwy aArCav iel 
tA uAtA iavT0 Suofoounivip, riiv 8i eli 
rb vpbaOep ivb rabrod /rat 


o/tolou reyii^opaf Kpanv/tiy^. Plato 
says this of tho fixed stai-s ; 
whether he intended that it should 
hold good of the planets is ques- 
tionnlnc. In favour of this view 
wo might allege that the motion 
which Plato considers to bo pecu- 
liar to reason (cf. p. 358 sq.) 
must also belong to the ploncts : 
for they arc rational beings or visi- 
ble gods. And acc. to p. 40 B 
(where I cannot amo mth Susc- 
mihl’s cxplanation,l%iloI. xv. 426) 
they are fashioned according to the 
fixed stars (xar’ 'yiywa>). 

These reasons, however, are not 
decisive. The planets may be 
foshioned nccoiding to the fixed 
stars without at tho same time re- 
sembling them in all points ; and 
Plato himself, loo. cit., distinctly 
indicates their difference, in that 
the one kotA rabrA iv rabr^ arpe- 
tpbpieva del /tivei, while the others 
are rpeirb/iei’a ml v^dvr/v ttrxovra, 
wbicli rather means that tho latter 
aro wilhont motion iv rabr^. In 
tho case of tho fixed stars reason 
is connected with their rofiox mo- 
tion; but even tho earth, 40 C, 
is designated as a divinity, al- 
though it has not that molion (as 
Susemihl rightly remarks, loc. cit.) ; 
and this also holds mod of the 
central fire of the ^thagoreans 
and the ‘Earla of the Jrasedrus 
(247 A). As only two and not 
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IS inailiiestily the result, not of astronomical obscrvaiKm. 
but of speculative theory.-’' TJio stars musf ivviilvc 
around themselves, because this is the niofiou of roa- 
son,-*® and they must partake in reason. J-ar from 
seeing, like Anaxagoras and Dcniocritiis, only doail 
masses in the heavenly bodies, Plato regards tiiein as 
living beings, whoso souls must be higher and diviner 
than human souls, in proportion as Ihcir bodies niv 
brighter and fairer than ours.'® Jn lliis lie i.s evidently 
influenced by the even and regular motion, in wliicli 
the stars as nearly as possible follow pure nmlheiuntinil 
laws.®*’ If the soul is, genorally, the moving principle, 
the most perfect soul must be where llieiv is (Ijt« 


three motions am nicntioncd in 
the case of the planets (38 0 sriq.), 
I think (with .Sti-inhart, vi. 
SuKcmihl, hie. cit. and Genet. 
Kntw. ii. IiSa) that I’lnto wore 
probnidy ntliibutcvl to the planets 
lliQ niolioii on their own axes 
whicii jtlartin, Ktiidcs, ii. 83, .•nid 
liuckh, Knsni. Syst. ;V.I, with I'to- 
e1n«, ascribe to them. 'J'lic jdanets 
do not, like the fixed stars, belong 
to tlio k6k\cs TavTciv, but to (he 
Kf'KKoi Oaripov (sec p. .158;. 

'lliorc is no idionoinciion 
which they Ecrr-c to cxpbiin, nor 
any law known to Tlato from 
wliicli the}’ could bo derived : and 
the coruscation of ibe fixed stars, 
which tSusemilii mentions io;. cit. 
eonid at the most liavo been con- 
>idcrcd merely as a conliniiatiMi 
blit not as the proper ground of 
the theory. 

Sec p. 3.00 E'l. and note 3, the 
wnnls ircpi T. oir, . . owvoovpivtp. 

^9 Tiro. 38 J-; 30 J-: fqq. : tbero 
lire four kinds of vital exislem-cs: 
the first is the heavenly, b'dong- 
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most perfect motion ; and if the motive power in the 
Soul is accompanied bj the faculty of knowledge, the 
highest Imowledge must belong to that soul which, by a 
perfectly regular motion of body evinces the highest 
I’eason.®^ If the Cosmos, absolutely uniform and har- 
monious, circlmg about itself, possesses the most divine 
and most reasonable soul, those paifs of the Cosmos 
which most nearly approximate to it in form and 
motion will most largely participate in this privilege. 
The stars are therefore the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of all created natures; they are the created 
gods,®- as the universe is the one created God. Man 
may leam how to regulate the lawless movements of 
his soul by their unchanging courses:®® he himself 
is not to be compared with them in worth and perfec- 
tion. So strongly was the Greek deification of nature 
at woi’k, even in the iihilosopher who did more than 
anyone else to turn away the thought of his nation from 
the many-coloured multiplicity of the phenomenon to a 
colourless conceptual world beyond. As to the person- 
ality of these gods, and whether thought combined 
with self-consciousness belongs to them, in the same 
way as to man, Plato seems never to have enquired.** 

Cf. 844 sq. Hence in Iaws, eimph sajs that sonis — those of the 
X. 898, D sqq. (on the basis of stars — are irdvrup Toiruv druu.) 
the p^cholog}' developed loo. cit.}, ^ Oeol iparol xal yepyrirol, Tim. 
it is shown that the stars are gods. 40 D ; cf. 41 A sqq., and sapra, 
(There is nothing in the passage no'-o 49. 
about the animation of the jears, ^ Tim. 47 B sq. 
months, and seasons, such as ” TeichmOlIer (Stud. z. Gesch. 
Teichmuller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. d. Bern'. 185 sq. ; cf. 353 sqq.) says 
Begr. 362, finds in 899 B, and hy that fiato’s created (ffewordene) 
which he would make out that gods are merely metaphorical: 
the animation of the stars is not meaning that the Ideas of the ^ds, 
to he taken literally; the passage iust as the Ideas of mortal hnugs, 
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^lie Timjeus'-' sums up rl^^? result of i:s >vhoI- 
cosmogonv in tlie concept of tlie ^orlrl as iIk- pvri'vct 
^dlor. ilTade like tlie Idea of tlie Linnsr One (the nf- 


are coatcinei in ilie Idsa c-f tlie 
animal. ^Hs can cf coarse appeal 
to the cifSiniltr Trliich rtsnlrs as 
soon as ever tre eaaeavoar to 
determine preciselr the conception 
o: the spintaal iniinjuaHtr cf 
the star?, r.s xreil as to the* o!i. 
viccslv mriliical elements rrhich 
ran tnrongh the carrr.tive cf ih*-ir 
creanoa .39 E 5.7.. 42 A S3.‘. 
But simiiar diScusties arisi'in 
verrmanr doctrinal ceterminatiins 
■PTithoat giring r.® anr ligL; ic rc- 
jc-c: them a«"cn-PIatf'r.ic~: as e.g. 
in “lije doctrine cf the \VcrI t-?oai, 
aud tf tie three r-n? tf lie 
hnman scci, &c. It t];e i:'.r- 
rative tf the origin c-f the stan? 
l-ears the same mVthical c::ara-;:cr 
as tbs Trht-le cc-smcgtnr tf the 
Timsns, it dots ner tc-flor.* th.at 
Plato is r.?: in earnest in Trial I .3 
sajs alont its intelligei.re .an 2 ci- 
visiiv. c:: onir her-;- lut also in 
the LitT.®. He sneaks c: the f t- 
matina cf tie Tvcrri in an ef.uailT- 


nvthical Traj, lu: h-e do.-; a-": 
thereflro conLt tha: th-i vrcril is 
the larst prrfec*. revslatitn c: the 
Idea.. — the Gc-i. He tells 

ns mjth after cj:h aVn: the cri- 
irin ani destinr cf the human stul: 
hat Trho can disrate ihs; the soal 
is to lim the diTlno in man, :h-e 
seat cf the intellect? I’lato d:s- 
tinctlv gires ns t:- un3-.-r?:an-^ that 
the case is c?.-c-a::al!v cirisr.-nt 
Trith the dirintty cf the stars, an I 
■trill: the dirirrity cf tie rur Ir 
mvthical P 'ls Clrc-mt?, Bae.v, <cc. 
la tie Troll-ktc^r. pa«i.’.gs cfTfm. 
4"' E SI., he refuse; v-ith r-ith-triup 
jrtn^ zo estrsts It? a.i-r.* 
tie;":, a; he'Las Jot d-.a: i:: the 
case t-f the ftrm-tr: an: T'.::ltr.;I- 
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To^tiov), SO far as the created can be like the Eternal, 
comprehending in its body the totality of the corporeal, 
paHicipatuig, by means of its soul, in individual and 
endless life and in divine reason, never gi'owing old nor 
passing a^vay,'’°the Cosmos is the best of things created, 
the perfect copy of the everlasting and invisible God : 
itself a blessed God, sole in its kind, sufficing to itself 
and in need of no other. In this description we can- 
not fail to recognise the charactei'istic of the ancient 
view of the world. Even Plato is far too deeply pene- 
trated with the glory of Nature to despise her as the 
Non-Divine, or to rank her as the unspiritual, below 
human self-consciousness. As the heavenly bodies are 
visible gods, so the universe is to him the One visible 
God which comprehends in itself all other created 
gods, and by reason of the perfection and intelligence 
of its nature occupies the place of Zeus.^^ According to 
Plato it is above all things necessaiy to this perfection 
of the Cosmos, that os the Idea of the Living includes 
in itself all living beings, so the world, as its copy, 
should also include them.*® They fall, however, under 
two classes : the moiiial and the immortal. Of the latter 
we have already spoken and shall have again to speak. 
The former, on account of the peculiar connection in 
which the Platonic tlieory places all other living crea- 
tures with man, will lead us at once to Anthropology. 

38 C. Cf., however, to], i. 317, 4; lor conld destroy them ; and this 
359, 1. he would not wish to do bj rcasun 

In itself the world, and also of liis goodness. Tim. 32 C, 38 B, 
the created gods, are not neceS' 41 A, Cf. p. 400 sq. 
saiily indissmublo, sinco every- ^ See p. 112, 171, and 266. 
thing which has come into being ™ Tim, 39 B, 41 B, 69 C, 93 
can pass away. But only their crea- end. 
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tlie -for-m of tlie ' representation,, that the’ essence of the 
human soul, conceived apart from its union’ with the 
body, is. the same as that of the World-soul, except for 
the difference of the derived from the original, the 
part from the whole.^ If then the World-soul is, with 
regal’d to Being in general, the mediatising principle 
between tlie Idea and the Phenomenon, the &st form 
of existence of the Idea in multiplicity, this must also 
hold good of the human soul. Though not itself the 
Idea,' it is so closely combined with the Idea that it 
cannot be conceived without it. Eeason cannot impart 
itself to any nature except tiirough the instrumentality 
of the soul;® conversely, it is so entirely essential 
in the soul to pai-ticipate in the Idea of life, that 
deatli can never enter it.”* Hence the soul is expressly 
defined as the self-moved.® But this it can only be 
so far as its essence is specifically different from that 
of the body, and akin to that of the Idea ; for life 
and motion originally belong to the Idea, and all life, 
even of derived existence, comes from it.® The Idea, 
in conti'adistinction to the plurality of Sensible things, 
is absolutely uniform and self-identical, and, in conti'a- 
distinction to their transitoriness, is absolutely eternal. 
The soul, in its true natiu’e, is without end or begin- 

^ Fhileb. 3U A: rd vap' ipuv according to the harmonic system 
aupM ap' oA 4>^<ropev (Tim. 43 C so., 42 (J), which is to 

A^Xor 5n ipffyropev, tliOev, tS ^iXe he iinderstooa in the sense ex- 
IJptirapxe, Xa^bp, Avep p,ii t 6 ye plained previously (p. 346, ^q., 
ToO iraprbs vw/ta (p.^nrxw bp 858 sq.). 

Xave, Tofird 76 ^oi» roArtp xal - See p. 239, 39. 
in vdPTti KoXKlwa. (Cr. supra, p. See p. 172, 287. 

266, 112 ). The human soul os '* Pluedo, 103 C, 106 D ; cf. 102 

well as the world-soul is said to D sqq. 

lia\’e the two circles of the Tabrbp See p. 345. 

and Odrtpop in itself, and is divided ^ See p. 261, sqq. 
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ning fro-' froir. .nil ^nultip-icity. in - j5ir<’i*y, : i-'l 
3iO''iton*?!i?.’ t-xplrirri!;-*!'!' j'.j'’! t’;* 

re".iivl to rlv.' univorrM oAnc*‘]>‘ ot* tli- *' -* ’• 
fcok in Plato. 

ThiP lr!;ih 3n?ition. liowt-v. r. .mly * - ’■ 

soul. .OP ront*'iuj^l;!t*'cl in its i-'-i-.t: ' ; 

witlionf rcf«‘r*'nro t*-* th“ ill.-rtirMn:: ■ • 

'i’ho .soulV r -tuiition !•» - * ' .. s 

to that {•.'.'■‘Uti.';] natiir.*. lit.!* 
for it l»y r. d- ji.irturt’ <<f tli-* • •ul- fr 'f? s'*.- ■- • 
stal»'; anil li*' liinl' 5 k» tf.j- 

lion. ill !i pr't.'p - 't it'* r- 'uni f'* * ‘ 

t'r>‘al‘‘V *•* lit*.* V. •’;» l I - ^ tl;-’ I 

11 n >HH.) t'orni'- l in tit** n-.nnttii;.' ; ”> 

lli<‘i‘<’ \\or<' 'taiv.' nn'l i i" ■ 
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ordaining tliat tliey should thence ' contemplate the 
universe, and afterwards be implanted in bodies. At 
first, all were to come into the world alike, as men. 
Whoever should overcome the senses in this bodily 
existence should again return to a blessed existence in 
his star. Whoever did not accomplish this, should 
assume at tlie second birth the form of a woman ; but, 
in case of continued ^vickedness, he should sink down 
among beasts,^^ and not be released from this wandering 
until, by conquest over his lower nature, his soul had 
regained its original perfection. In accordance with 
this decree, the souls were distributed, some on the 
eai'th, some on the planets,^^ and the created gods 
fashioned for them bodies, and the mortal parts of the 
soul. 

This exposition differa from the much earlier one of 
the Phasdrus (246 sqq.) as follows. The entrance of 
souls into bodies, which the Timteus primarily derives 
from a universal cosmic law, is in the Phsedrns ulti- 
mately reduced to a decline of the souls from theii* 
destiny. Hence the mortal part, which the Timasus 
only allows to approach the immortal soul when it 

only think of iho fixed etai-s, be- aeserting that the planets have in*' 
Liiuso this transposition of each habitants jnst as the earth has ; 
snnl to its definite star is clearly for the expression 42 D prevents 
distinguished from its subsequent our supposing that the human 
irans^nntntion to the planets, 41 souls eome to the planets first and 
E, 42 1) (overlooked by IMiirtin, then to the earth. Anaxagoras, 
ii, 16^. and Fliilulaus before Plato, had 

’** Tliera is a further develop- supposed the moon to he inhabited 
nient of this point, Tim. 90 E sqq. (see voL i. 820, 366) ; Plato seems 
This point, standing quite se* to follow them. To understand 
parately in Pinto Qind thoroughly Pep. ix. 592 B as referring^ to in- 
luisun&rstood by H^rtin, loc. cit.), habitants of another world is veiy 
cannot bo taken otherwise than os hazardous. • 
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enters the body, is, with regard to both its componeats, 
Courage and Desire,” already attributed to the soul in 
the pre>existent state : there would otheiwise be nothing 
to mislead souls to their fall.” In other respects, the 
fundamental ideas of both dialogues are the same. If 
a soul, overcoming Desire, fellows the choir of the gods 



The whole description proves 
that these two qualities are to be 
understood by the two horses of 
the sold, Fhiedr. 246 A; cf. also 
247 E, 253 X) sqq., 255 E sq. 
Ail that is brought aminst this 
view from the Timseus (Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. see. Flat. 

Gott. 1850-1 

Hernias in 
prove nothing 

posing that it was not a mythi- 
cal exposition. 'Why might not 
Fkto nave altered his views? 
To explain the horses of the soul 
as equivalent to the elements of 
the sonl mentioned in the Timtens, 
as Hermann does, after Hermias, 
is more than improbable. These 
parts of the soul will be discussed 
later on. 

1 cannot concur with Susc-' 
mihl’s supposition (Genet. Entw. 

3. 232, ii. 398; Philol. xv. 417 
sqq.) that Plato imagines the souls 
to be clothed with a sidereal body 
previous to the earthly life. In 
the Timseus 41 0. sq<, 42 E, 
only the souls, and these only in 
their immortal part, are fashioned 
by the Demiurgus ; these souls are 
transported into tlie fixed stars, 
and only afterwards do they ob- 
tain a iJody— not perhaps earthly, 
hut simply a body — and with this 
the sensible powers of the sonl 
(42 A : tbrore lfti>vnv' 

Oetof ivdyKtis , , . vploropfiiv 


aJffBTjfftp AmyKaiw elq fda» vafftf 
iic pitttm vafiripdTOi’ ^iji^torav 
ylypeirOat, &c.) begin. Of a super- 
terrcstrial body Plato not only 
says nothing (ns he most necessa- 
rily have done if he supposed it to 
exist), but positively excludes the 
notion by^ toe whole character of 
his exposition. This body must 
have been created by the iDforior 
gods; and their activity only 
commences with the creation of 
the eaiibly body; alaOrint too 
would have been inseparable from 
it j and ticBipm only originates 
with the earthly body. Nor is 
there anything in the Fhmdms, 
245 Q sqq., abont a sidereal body : 
it is the souls themselves which 
throng and push and lose their plu- 
mage, &c.^ We might of course 
say that incoipoFeni souls could 
not live in the stars ; but just as 
little could they wander about the 
heavens and raise their heads into 
the sphere above the heavens, ac- 
cording to the fable of the Flue- 
dms. We cannot expect that such 
mythical traits should ho tfio- 
roughly consistent with one ano- 
tWnnd in harmony with s®" 
rious determinations of the Ha- 
tonic doctrine. We are not justi- 
fied in attributing determinate 
theories to Plato simply hecniire 
they are rejmreJ in a purely my- 
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up to the super-celestial place to behold pure entities, 
it remains for a period of 10,000 years,^ — one revolution 
of the universe, — ^free from Uie body : but those Souls 
u'hich neglect to do this, and forget their highest 
nature, sink down to the eaith. At their first birth, 
all, as stated in the Phmdrus, are implanted- in 
human, and male, bodies ; only then* lots vary accord- 
ing to their merit. After death, all are judged, and 
placed for a thousand years, some as a punishment 
imder the earth, some as a reward in heaven. This 
period having elapsed, they have again to choose, — the 
evil as well as the good, — a new kind of life ; and in 
this choice, human souls pass into beasts, or from 
beasts back into human bodies. Those alone who thrice 
in succession have spent their lives in the pursuit of 
wisdom, are allowed to return, after the three thousand 
years, to the super-celestial abode. The latter part of 
this representation is confirmed by the Kepublic.^ The 
souls after death are thei'e said to come into a place 
where they are judged : the just are led away thence to 
the I'ight, into heaven; the unjust to the left, beneath 
the earth. Both, as a tenfold rewal'd of their deeds, 
have to accomplish a journey of a thousand years, which 
for the one is full of soitow, for the other of blessed 
visions.^'’ At the end of his thousand years, each soul 
has again to select an earthly lot, either human or 
animal, and only the very greatest sinners are cast for 

X. G13 E sqq. _ In ri. 498 D causeil so much trouble to Chris* 
a future return to life was alreadj tian dogmatism, the fate of 
supposed. children who die }vnng. Plato 

"In 615 C the question is refuses to enter into it. 
brought forward, which afterwards 
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ever into Tarfcartts.^“ The Politions'? also recognises 
a periodical entrance of sonls into bodies. 

The Gorgias (523 sqq.) gives a detailed account of 
the future judgment, again with tho qualification that 
incorrigiblo siimers are to be everlastingly punished: 
and tho Phasdo (100 sqq.), with much cosmological 
imagery, describes the state after death in tho same 
way. Hero four lots are distinguislied (113 D sqq.): 
that of ordinary goodness, of iucnrablo wichedness, 
of curable wickedness, and of extraordinniy holiness, 
l^eople of the first class find themselves in a condition 
which, though happy, is still subject to inirification ; 
those of tho second arc eternally pimishcd ; those of 
tho third temporarily.^ Those who ai*o rcninrknblo 
for goodness attain to perfect bliss, tho liighost grailo 
of which — entire freedom from the body — is tho jwr- 
tion of tho true philosopher alone.*® This passage is 
to bo taken in oonnection with tho former one, Plimdo 
(80 sqq.), which makes tho return of tho gvoatev 
number of souls into corporeal life (as men or animals) 
a neccssaiy consequence of their attachment to the 
things of sense. But the Gorgias not only represents 
much more strongly than the Phjcdo the distinction of 


Tliopcculinr toncli here added 
'i— that ut 6ucli persons tho ahyss 
of the world bcncntli roared — ^is 
a remodelling of n Pjtlingorcan 
notion ; cf. vol. i. 380| 3. 

272 15 ; cf. 271 B sq., tlie dc- 
velopincnt of details is hero of 
coorso diilbrant, but tlio general 
doctrine the same ns clsoxTbcre. 

Hrandis, Gr.-roni. I’liil. ii. n. 
448, is mistaken in trying to find 


hero (114 A) a belief in liio ciii- 
cney of intercession for tlio «e- 
parlod. The idea is rather tlml 
tlio offender is pum'slicd until he 
lins espialcd his offence, nnu pro- 
piliftled tbo iiuarod person ; lliere 

is nothing about intorecssion. 

w A iunilnr dinsion of a four- 
fold state of recompense is rcfcrrcil 
to in the passage from Uio Laws, 
X. J>04B8qq.nnolcdp.409. 
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ordinary from philosopliical virtue, and its importance 
in detci'mining future conditions, but contains a some- 
wliat different eschatology. According to the other 
descri}}tious, the departed spints appear immediately 
ofter death before the bar of judgment, and only 
resume a body at the end of a thousand years. Here, 
the souls that hanker after sensible things are said to 
hover as shadows ai'ouud the graves, nntil their desire 
draws them again into new bodies.®® 

Plato employs the same method in the doctrine of 
Becollection, to explain the phenomena of the present 
life. The possibility of learning, he says,®^ would be 
incomprehensible, the sophistic objection that one can- 
not learn that which is Icnown, nor seek that which is 
unknown,®® would be unansu’^erable, if the unknown 
were not in some other relation to the knowi ; some- 
thing namely that man has once known and then again 
forgotten. Exj^erience shows this to be actually the 
case. How could mathematical and other truths be 
extracted merely by questions from a person to whom 
they had hitherto been entii'oly sti'ange, if they were not 
previously latent in him ? How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not 
known to us independently of the former ? They can- 
not be abstracted from the things themselves, for no 
particular represents its essence exactly and completely. 
But if these concepts and cognitions are given us 


' '-'0 108 A does not reully btilance D sqq. ; Phiuilo, 72 E sqq.: cf. Tim. 
tliis variation, in spite of the ra- 41 E. 

ference to the former pnssnge. " See vol. i. 912 ; Prantl. Gcscli. 

Phredr, 240 13. sq. ; Meno, 80 d. Log. i. 23. 
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before any pi'eaenfcafcion bas been appropriated, we can- 
not have acquired them in tliis life, but must have 
bi-ought them with us from a previous life The facts 
of learning, and of conceptual knowledge are only to be 
explained by the pre-existence of the soul. This doctrine 
alone makes Thought, distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature,*^ comprehensible to us. 

That the above descriptions as they stand were 
regarded by Plato not as dogmatic teaching but as 
myths, it scarcely required his express assei'tions ** to 
prove: this is unmistakably shown by fclie contradic- 
tions not only between one dialogue and another, but 
often in the very same ; the careless prodigality with 
which historical and physical wonders are heaped to- 
gether; the occasional intermingling of irony;®® and 
the precise detailing of particularities that are beyond 
all human ken. But he no less clearly asserts that tlrese 
myths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth, worth serious consideration;®^ 


® The cxpi'esuon which Ario- 
totlc, De nn. »i. 4, 429 a. 27, quotes, 
lhoup;h without Plato’s name, and 
whim) Fbilop. De an. ii. 6 a., 
though only coiyccturallvj refera 
to Flatn, seems to imply this origi- 
nal possession of tho Ideas : eS 
ol X^yoi»Tes elwi ritrov 

dS&v, Ferhaps, however, ho has 
in mind the more general yievr, on 
which of. p. 287, 172. 

Fhsedr.loc. eit. ; only a human 
soul can come into a human body, 
because it alone lias heard trutn : 
Se? yip ivOpuirov ^wiivai xar’. elSos 
'Xeybiuvw iK sroXXwt' liv olvB-fyretav 
tli Sp "Svyicrfiv ^vpcupoifievov' toS/t'o 


Si itntp ip^^un)ffii tKttpup, & tror’ 
cTSer t}/iQp ii 

» Fbiedo, 114 D; Bep. x. 821 
B ; Mono, 86 B. 

Cf. Fluedo, 82 Aj Tim. 91 D ; 
Hep. X. 620. 

^ Qeorg, 523 A; Fluedo, loc. 
cit.: t6 pip oJirraCrB 
oSrws Su\ih.v0a, oi' 

rrpiiret povp ^owi drS/d. Sri 

)ti^t>Tci ^ TttOr' itrlp 4 TOiaw&Tra 

Vfpl t4» Kal rii 

i-Ktl vtp ijBdparip ye v 
Ttti o5«ra, TaOrn ml vpiveip pot 
SoKei ml fifiov KipSwemret olopiPip 
oOrm 
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nhd lie tlierefore combines with them moral exborta- 
tions wbicb lie never would bare grounded on uncer- 
tain fables.*® It is difficult, however, to make out 
precisely where that which is intended to be dogmatic 
ends, and that which is mythical begins. Plato himself 
was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very reason 
betakes himself to the myth. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is the point, the strictly dogmatic signification of 
which can least be doubted. Not only in the Phsedo, 
but in the Phscdrus and Republic, too, it is the subject 
of a complete philosophic demonstration. But this 
demonstration is directly founded on the concept of the 
soul, as determined by the whole inter<counection of 
the Platonic system. The soul in its Idea is that 
to the essence of which life belongs: at no moment; 
therefore, can it be conceived as not living. This onto- 
logical proof of immortality sums up all the separate 
proofs in the Phjedo,®® and is brought forward in 


Fbredo, loc. cit. *, Georg. 526 
D, 527 B sq. ; Bop. x. CIS B sq., 
621 B. 

’’’’ The details in the Fhiedo 
about immortality appear to form 
a series of distinct evidences and 
considerations. If, however, we 
look into them more closely, we 
see that they all depend on one 
thought. Tno consciousness of 
the Ideal Being of the human soul 
(which is ahos'e^ growth and 
decay) is here exhibited in its ad* 
vance to an ever clearer scientific 
certainty, in its establishment with 
each new step, on deeper and 
firmer convictions. In the end 
we get (64 A-59 E) as a gene- 
ral . presupposition of philoso- 


phic endeavour — a postulate of 
the philosophic consciousness — 
that all philosophising is a loosing 
of the soul from the uody, a kind 
of death ; and consequently that 
the soul anives at its determina- 
tion, the cognition of troth, only 
after the separation from the 
boi^, i.o. only after death. 
(^Vnetber this exposition he called 
a proof or not is, I think, of no 
impOTtance : the Flatonic Socrates, 
63 B E, makes use of it ns n justifi- 
cation of his belief in a happy life 
after death). Flato himself, liow- 
ever, 69 E sq j suggests that this 
kind of foundation IS not sufficient; 
hence in a second part (70 C-84 ]B 
he produces some (rther proofs 
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the Phasdrus, where it is sho'ivn that as the soul is 
ever iu motion and is the first beginning of all motion, 
it must be indestructible as well as tmderived.®’ Tlie 


from tlie natare of tlie sonl itsolf, 
to demonstrate that rrhich ie ex- 
pounded merely as an immediate 
presupposition of philosophic life 
And onden%'oar. These praots ate 
all distingitislied from the decisive 
and incontestable proof of the last 
part, by the fact that they do not. 
proceed from the concept of the 
soul as such, but from individual 
nnalo^es and fhets, by which im- 
mortnJity may be inferreJ with a 
hip;li degree of probability, but not 
with the unquestionnhlo certainty 
which Plato attribufes to his chief 
argnment. It is proved first of 
all (70 C-72 D) that as everything 
originates from its opposite, the 
liii'ing most originate from the 
dead, as the dead from the living; 
the dead must therefore exist. It 
is then shown (72 E-77 A) that the 
generation of new notions, and the 
formation of general concepts, are 
to he understood merely as Hemi- 
niscence, and are to be explained 
from a previous possession of those 
notions, and an existence prior to 
the present. And (according to the 
doctrine of the ongination of the 
living from the dead) this prior 
existence must find its correspond- 
ence in an existence after death. 
Finally (73 13-81 A), from a com- 
parison of the soul with the body, 
the result is obtained that the 
soul belongs to the cla^ of simple 
and unchangeable things : mid 
these ate not liable to dissolution. 
Still even these proofs are found 
io he insnificient (85 D, 88 B sq.). 
A. third division, distinct Bern the 
previous sections, introduces ns to 


the proof which Plato considers 
complete and incontestable. 'JTiis 
proof is brought in by refuting the 
notion that the sonl is mcre^ the 
harmony of its body (90 C5-95 A). 
After (95 A-102 A) showing that 
the starting-point lies in the doc- 
trine of Ideas (upon whi^ all the 
previous discossions ultimately 
hinge), Plato denlops the final 
argument as above (102 A-107 B) : 

' A concept can neror pass into its 
opposite, nor can a thing which 
has a definite concept belonging to 
its being admit the entrance of its 
opposite. But life belongs to the 
being of the snul, consequently it 
cannot admit the opposite of this, 
vis. death. Therefore it is immor- 
tal and imperishable.' 1 cannut 
here enter into details as to the 
different views which have been 
entertained on the composition of 
the Fhtedo, and its arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. CT., 
however, iSchleiennnclier. Plat. 
WW. ii. 3, 13 sq. ; Banr, Sukrnlu.'i 
undChristus (Tab. Ztschr. 1837, 
3), 114 sq. ; Sleinbart, Pi. WW. 
iv. 114 sq. (who, bo»-ever, cimcedes 
too much to Hermann's mistaken 
assertion that the proefs of the 
Phtedo cxiiibil the development of 
Plato's oonvieiiens on this subject, 
Herm. Plat. 528 sq. — Sec, on the 
other side, Bettig. ub PI. Phicdr., 
Bern, 1845, p. 27 sqq.) ; Bonif*. s. 
Erkl. ^ton. Dialogu., Hermes, 

V. 413 sqq. Further details apud 
IJeber weg, Gcscli. d. Phil. i. 133 
eg. 

M 2'13 C: ^vxv oWsum. 
vft Tip itiKbnprop iB&varov, &c. 
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same argument is used in the Republic,®^ where it is 
said that the destruction of a thing is caused bj its 
own inherent evil. But the evil of the soul, that is 
moral evil, does not weaken its faculty of life. If the 
soul could be destroyed at all, vice, says Plato, would 
have destroyed it ; as this is- not the case, we see that 
an absolutely indestructible life is inherent in it. In 
a word, the nature of the soul guarantees that it cannot 
cease to live : it is the immediate cause of all life and 
motion; and though both may be borrowed by the 
soul from a higher, namely the Idea, yet it is only 
by means of the soul that the Idea can impart itself 
to the Corporeal.” Therefore, in proportion as it is 


The soul is dpxil civija-ew * Afxh ^ 
iyhntrm. d j dpxvf otAymi 
jrfiv rh ytyvbutpw ytyveaBtu, aMp> 
a ittii’ iyii * el yip Ik tov ipx^ 
ylyyoiTO, oiK dpxvt ylyvoiTo. 

iveiSii Si dyA'^rdi' dori, Koi dScd^- 
$opm> adrb ivdyini turn (cF. supra 
p. 344) .... iBavdrov li 
ffpivov TOV iavrov Kirovpivov, 

^fvxSt odtrhtv re ml TAyov toStov 
aMv nt \iywv oSk aFoxu'cirac. 
v&y yip ffQpa fp piv l^uOtv ri jn- 
veiaOai, d^fn/xof, 0 Si trSoBev air^ 
ei airdy, roAnp oOoijt 

tovto 

oOtus ^X*’*’i dXXo n e&ac ri 
aM iavri KiyoCv ^ ^/vx^, dydy- 
K7JS iyiinjTSy re ml dffdyaroy 
Sty eTi}. 

® X. 608 D sqq. Cf. Fhsedo, 
92 E sq., and Steiiifiart, t. 262 sq. 

s- See p. 288, 172. 

^ The Fhffidrus designates the 
soul itself as the dpxt Kiy^veur, 
aithout saying that it is indebted 
on^ to participation in the Ides 
of lire and the Ideal Canse for its 


motive poiver (Pliiedo, 103 C ; Fhi- 
leb. 30 B sq. ; see p. 26^ 112), and 
that it therefore oelonp to the 
conditioned and derivative, or, ns 
the Timteus puts it, that it vps 
prodnced by God together aith the 
rest of the world. This is of no 
importance to the present question, 
blit still there is a difference : the 
exposition of the PhseJms is less 
precise and developed than that of 
the later dialogues. I cannot 
agree with Ueberweg (ITnters. plat. 
Schr. 282 sqq.) that the Timsus 
differs from the Fhoedo in its view 
of the Being of the soul. Tim. 
41 A, the creator of the world 
says to the created gods: rd /tiv 
oSy Sij SfBiy vav Xorir , t6 ye pip> 
saXwr dppmrBiy ml Sx"' ^0 Xdeip 
iBSiety kokou' SC A koI iveiTrep ye- 
yhrtptBe, dBdvaroi piv o6k ierri oSi’ 
SXvTOt rh vdpvav, odn pey Sb Xc- 
B-iprevBi ye ovS^ rd^eoBe Bavdrov 
polpas, T^t ip^ PovX-^irem peltoyoT 
(n Betrpm ml Kupioripov Xaxdrrer 
iKeteuy, oU Si' iylyeaBe ^vyeSeurBe. 



where. And in the words: Sn 
{ih Tolvw idivarw ii Kal 6 
ipTt X670S Kat ot fiXXot ivayKifftiav 
vre are clenrlj referred to iur* 
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necessaiytliat llie Idea in the universe' should be mani- 
fested in the phenonienon, the soul, as the medium of 

Hence Ueberweg concludes that which is referred to here so brieflr 
as the soul according to the Ti- only because it was detailed else- 
reseus has also an origin and a ‘ 
composition, the principle rh heOhv 
vSv Xwiy must nold good of it. 

The soul cannot, therefore, be im- 

ty nat«re, but only by the ther .proofs kuoTO 'to”Vhe reader! 
will of God. A comparison of this which can only be those of the 
exposition with tbiit of the Phte* Phsedo. Xn the aignmcnt above 
drns and the Phiedo shows, says mentioned, 608l>sqq.,itisevidentlr 
Ueberweg, that the Timiens stands assumed that tbe soul is imperish- 

f 4i._ nWe by uatiire, this bciog fho Only 

reason why its olxeia rntnipla is in- 
capable of killing it. Again, it is 
incorrect to say that the principle 
t6 Stffiv vSv Xvror is given up in 
the Pbiedo. It is stated fust as 
definitely there as in the Timieus 
(Ph. 78 B : TV ^wriOtm re Kal 
^vvBhifi tm irpoin^icec rovro 


between these two and forms the 
transition from the one to tbe 
other. The Phsedrus presupposes 
the perishableness of ereiytliing 
conditioned, and therefore explains 
the soul as something uncondi* 
tinned, an ipx^h la order to vundi* 
ente its immortality, ^e Phiedo, on 
the other hand, considers the soul 
to be conditioned by tbe Idea of vdax^iy, BuupeB^vai rairjj fTtp 
life, and accordingly gives up tbe ^wveri^ ’ el Si n rvyx^f'^i Sy 

•_! al-S _ 


perisbableness of everything con 
ditioned; it allows that such a 
thing may be imperishable, pro- 
vided it stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the Idea of life. The Ti- 
mmus agrees with the Pbtedrns as 


d^Meroy, raOrip p6yip rrpwr^Kei pii 
irdaxety ravra dvep rtt dXh<p), and 
is repeated, Bepublic, 611 B. The 
Bepnblic and Timteus, (is well tfs 
tbe Phiedo, add that the soul is not 
a advOerw, bnt a simple Being, 


to the perishablencBS of everything and they prove its immortality iin- 
conditioned, and with the Phiedo — «a5»*«i'r r-n— BJmni.viip 
in saying that the soul is a con- 
ditioned thing. Hence it denies 
any natural immortality to the 
soul; and for this reason it may 
be considered earlier than tbe 
But in making this com 


mediately' from this simplicity. 
The Phiedo (80 B: ^ 

Trapdvay dSwXiirv eTv«» ^ iy^s ri 
ro^ov) does not omit to intimate 
that the indissolubilify of the soni 
is not so unconditioned and original 
as t^t of the Idea. Is this really 
different in the Timams? 0upis 


Phiedo. 

bination Ueberweg ought to have - ^ 

paid some attention to the Be- and ftriffi/jala are first (42 A, 69 J ; 
public, which he has left quite out associated with the soul on its 
of consideration. The Bepnblio, entry ento the body; but they do 


wbi^ is prior to the Timaiis, dis- 
tinctly refers to the discussions of 
the Phado, 69 0-72 B, and 78 B- 
81 A (cf. especially Bep. 611 A 
with Phado, 72 A sq., 611 B with 


not belong to its original Being, 
which outlasts death. If we want 
to know this Being wo roust, as Be- 
public 611 B sq. expressly remarks, 
j^ve them out 01 the question. 


Phado, 78 B sq.), the substance of By its transient connection wi h 
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this mauifestation, is also necessary ; and as it is im- 
possible that .the nnirerse and its motion can ever 


them it does not become anything 
composite. This woold only be 
the case according to Fheedrus, 246 
A sq. Uebernreg believes that the 
riiscdrus agrees villi the Timuus 
as to the perishableness of erery- 
thing coiidiiioned. But the Ti- 
inseiis does not speak of the con- 
* ditioned any more than the Fhredo 
or Bepiiblic : it speaks of the com- 
liosite. Is the son! to be considered 
as composite, and therefore dis- 
soluble, ni the T^mieus, because, ac- 
cording to a mythical exposition, it 
is funned out of its elements? (see 
p. 342 b(k} We in‘ght say in 
fuTOur of' tins viev that the prin- 
-ciplo VO.V Xurdv is adduced 
not merely, 41 A, vith reference to 
tbo composition of the stars out of 
the corporeal elements (40 A; cf. 

42 £ sq.), but also presupposed, 

43 V. One of the soul’s cirmes is 
there said to be utterly confined by 
the throng of sensible perceptions 
at the entiy of the soul into the 
body. This is the circle of iden- 
tity (Thought), tho TaMy. The 
other circle^Opnion) is so confused, 
&irre r&t roO StcXacrlov ml TpnrXa- 
alou Tpets emripas dvoonfo'eu ml 
ris Tuy ^pioTUtoy ml irrirplruy 
ml ircybduy /uvirriTas ml (vydi~ 
ffcis (the harmonic proportions of 
tho soul, see p. 349 sq.), irreiSii 
K-aynXtJt Aural odx ^tray irX^y 6trd 
toB ^vyhjffttPTos, vdffas piy CTph/^ai 
tFTpwpii, &c. But, as ve hare 
seen, the Fhiedo itself su^sts a 
similar restriction. If then vo 
are to press the voids as Ueberveg 
does, ve must assert not only of 
the Timseus but of the Fhsedo 
that it does not assume a natural 
imperishability of the sotd. And 
in the Timieas natural immortalify 


must be denied both to the human 
and to the World-soul. But this 
vonld be going beyond Flato’s real 
meaning. The principle that eveiy- 
thing composite is dissoluble is 
vith Flato a fundamental meta- 
physical principle vhich occurs 
equally in the Fhsedo, the Bepublic, 
and the Timseus. The soul in spite 
of this has no dissolution to fear ; 
and this can be substantiated in 
tvo vays. We can either deny 
that the soul is composite, or ve 
can siiy that, so far as in a 
certain sense the sold is compo- 
site, it is in itself dissolnble, but 
this possibility for other reasons 
is never realised. We can derive 
its immortality either from a me- 
taphysical or a moral neccssitj'. 
The former is the method pursued 
in the Bepublic and Fhiedo; the 
latter is hinted at in the Timmus, 
vhere the psychogony does not 
permit simplicity to be attributed 
to the soul in the same strict sense 
ns in the other dialogues. Cf. the 
Bepublic, Gll B : ob ^^Stoy dtSioy 
etmi trbyOeriy re iK woXK&y ml pi] 
vp JcaAAtarp KeKxnfAyay truyObtret, 
as is the case ndth the soul in its 
present condition, though not ac- 
cording to its original Being. The 
possibility is su^sted of the 
soul’s being indeed a adyOeroy, but 
one so beautifully combined that 
it may last for ever. So far as 
there is any actual diOerence on 
this point betveen the Timieus and 
the Fhiedo, it proves the Timams 
to be not the earlier^ but the later 
vork. The simplicity of the soul 
is modifie 1 in the Timseus (and not 
before) by the doctrines of its com- 
position out of its elements. The 
same holds good against Ueber- 
D D 
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cease, so it is impossible that the soul should either 
have had a beginning or be subject to. destruction.®* 
Plato cannot mean that this holds good only of the 
World-soul, and not of individual souls. In his view 
these are not emanations of the World-soul, coming 
forth from it for a certain time, and returning into it ; 
but as particular Ideas stand side by side with the 
highest Idea, so particular souls stand beside the 
universal soul in self-dependent individualily. Both 
are of like nature : both must be eijually imperishable. 
The soul, as such, is the principle of motion, and is 
inseparably combined with the Idea of Life : therefore 
each particular soul must be so. This argument is not 
altogether valid.®® It certainly follows from the pre- 
mises that there must always be souls, but not that 
these souls must be for ever the same.®® It is question- 


vcg's assertion Hoc. cit. 292} that 
the Politiciis also must be inter 
lhan ihe Tiniasus, because tlio 
liigbcr part of the soul is called 
(309 C) ri Aetyevh iv 
fiipof. If any conclusion at all 
can be drawn from these words it 
is that the Politicus is earlier than 
the Tinueus. It is not till wc 
come to the Timeus that are flisd 
any mention of the origin of the 
soul : in all the preceding dialogues, 
Pheedrus, Mono (86 A), Phasdo and 
Pepublic (611 A, B), it is regarded 
as without beginning — del Sp. 
Considering the mythical cbaractcr 
of the psychogony and cosmogony 
in the lliwens, I should bo inclined 
to attach little importance to the 
deviations. 

Fhiedr. 245 D : roOro 8i [to 
airb aOrA ictroCp] otfr’ dvSKKwOtu 


oDre ytyyeffffai Svmriu, ij irdpra re 
oipapbit ir&vdy re yivenr cvpircffod- 
ffav arrivtu Kol p’^vore alOis txfu> 
SBep KivTiBiimi yePifo’erai. 

® Fbtedo, 107 B sq., 114 C; 
ilep. X. 610 D, 613 E sq., 621 B ; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D so. ; Thctct. 
177 A; Laws, zii. 959 A sq. 

" It does not follow that Pinto 
considemd his proofs invalid. 
TeicbmuUer tries to prove in his 
Htudien aur Gesch. d. Bcgriffe, p. 
110-222, that Plato did not believe 
in an individual immortali^'i but 
considered the individual in the 
soul to be mortal, disappearing at 
dentil. {Teichmuller is, ns far ns 
I remember, the first to promul- 
gate this theoiy.) His view not 
only wants foendation, but wn- 
tiadicts every result of Plato s 
most unequivocal explanations. 
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able whether Plato would have attained his firm con- 
viction of immortality had it not commended itself to 


Teicbmullcr thinks that if the in> 
dividual soul is not an Idea, it 
cannot be imperishable, and con- 
victs me of 'a clear contradiction * 
(|p. 210) in haring represented the 
individual souls with an indepen- 
dent existence by the side of the 
'World-soul, while (p. 554) I deny 
that the soul is an Idea. I have 
not, however, ;^et discovered where 
the contradiction lies. Are there 
according to Plato no individual 
lieings by the side of the Ideas? 
or must they ho perishable be- 
cause they are not Ideas? Docs 
not Plato ciraressly say (Pbsedo, 
104 U, 105 D, 106 D sq.) that, 
besides tho Ideas themselves, all 
things with which an Idea is at 
any time connected exclude the op- 
posito of that Idea ? Hence, not 
onl^ tho Idea of life, but the soul 
which participates in that Idea, ex- 
cludes death. Tcichmiiller further 
remarks (p. Ill) that, as the soul 
is a becoming or actually existing 
thing, it must, like all else which 
actually exists, be a mixed thing 
composed of an Ideal and a prin- 
ciple of Becoming, of which one 
part (the individual) passes away, 
w'hile the eternal factor returns 
into its eternal nature. But he 
neither has brought, nor could 
bring proois to show that Plato 
thought this to be the case with 
all actually existing things. Are 
not the world and World-soul, 
the stars and the star-spirits, ac- 
tually existing things? Do they 
not belong to the category of Be- 
coming just as much as, and in the 
same sense as, the human soul? 
Yet we cannot infer that one part 
of their Being passes away, \roile 


the other returns to its eternal 
nature. Evan if it were correct to 
say that the individual is to be 
found neither in the Pdeas nor in 
the principle of Becoming, but only 
in the actual mixture of the two 
(p. 114), it would not necessarily 
in Plato’s view 'belong only to 
things which originate and pass 
awa^.’ There would remain the 
possibility that ho supposed an 
enduring and indissoluble connec- 
tion of the Idea with the principle 
of Becoming as well as the ti-an- 
sient connection. This is undoubt- 
edly the case in the frequently 
quoted passage of the Pheedo, 103 
U sqq. We cannot, however, say ab- 
solutely that individuality accord- 
ing to Plato arises from the mixture 
of the IdeiiB with the principle of 
Becoming ; — at least, it we under- 
stand by the latter term what he 
himself explicitly calls it, the n- 
Oipn yeyiffcus (Tim. 52 D) — Matter 
— ^for this is not in the soul. In- 
dividual corporeal Beings do so 
originate, but how the spiritual in- 
dii^dnality arises Plato gives us no 
explanation beyond the mythical 
partition of the soul-substance into 
the individual souls, Tim. 41 D ; and 
it is more than uncertain that he 
could account for it to himself. 
How can the assertion be ju^ 
tified that the eternity of indi- 
vidual souls most distinctly affirmed 
by Plato ‘must havn been incon- 
ceivable from the nature of their 
origin ? ’ Ne may see that Plato’s 
evidences for the personal duration 
of the soul after death have no 
actual cogency; or (which, how- 
ever, would be difficult to prove) 
that such a belief is not in harmony 

D D 2 
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Win on other gi'ounds. We must remember the stmug 
moral interest attaching to a belief in future reti’ibu- 
tion which is so prominent in his writings,®^ and the 
agreement of the doctrine of immortality with his 
high idea of the worth and destiny of the spirit;®® 
together with the support it gave to his theory of 
knowledge, by means of the principle of Eecollectiou. 
As far as the scientific establishment of this doctrine 
is concerned, Plato comprehends everything in the single 
demand that we should recognise the essential nature of 
the soul, which excludes the possibility of its destruction. 

TWs ai'gument sho^vs the close interconnection 
between the doctrine of immortality and that of 
pre-existence. If it be impossible to imagine the 


the general suppositions of liis 
system. But our next question 
mnst simplv be wbetlicr he held 
this beliet Iiimself or not ; and to 
undertake (o provo tliis expressly 
to a reader of Plato by single pas- 
sages, c.g. Pbsdo, 63 T<), 67 B sq., 
72 A, 80 B, 107 Ji sq. ; Bep. x. 
611 A — where llio constant num- 
ber of the BonU is W no means to 
be set iiside with TcicbmUlIer as 
a mere metaphor (Tim: 42 Bj— is 
simply ' bringing owls to Athens.’ 
With this belief stands and falls the 
theory of future retribution and of 
di'dgf'ijtns, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, Plato seriously 
thought it impossible to renonnoc. 
Teiclimiillcr cndcavonrs (p. 143) to 
extract from the words (Phtrao, 
107 D), oioiu yip SKKo (xovffa As 
Atdov Tj (pxerai t^s 

vatSelas re xal rpo^s, the follow- 
ing sense : ' What do we take with 
us into Ilades?* Answer; ‘pnr 
general nature.’ Such an obvious 


artifice will hardly serve lo recom- 
mend his explanation. In his ci- 
tation of proofs for immortality 
(p, 115 sqq,), he considers it 'ob- 
vious’ and ' a matter of conree' that 


he question is not abont any in- 
lividual immortality. Tbrough- 
>nt he has omitted to snbstantiate 
hese assertions by any accurate 
inalrsis of Plato's text. 

I’htedo, 107 B sqq., 114 C 
Rep. X. 610 1>, 613 E sqq., 621 B ; 
Grorg. 622 E, 526 D sqq.; Tliewl. 
177 A ; I^awB, xii. 660 A sq. 

w Cf. Phwdo, 64 A sgq. ; Bop. x. 
511 B sqq.; Apol. 40 E sqq. Ho 
vho sees the true nature of the 
ipirit exclusively in its intoljectniil 
lature, and its true determination 
fxcliisively in the activity of tlio 
ntcllect, and in sense nierelv a 
lindering clog, can hardly^ fail to 
luppose that when man is once 
rce from sense, he will be Ireo from 
his clog. 
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soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the futcu'e and of the past; its existence can as 
little begin with this life as end with it. Strictly 
spealdng, it can never have begun at all ; for the soul 
being itself the som'ce of all motion, from what could 
its motion have proceeded ? Accordingly, Plato hardly 
ever mentions immortality ^vithout alluding to pre- 
existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
decided about the one as the other. In his opinion, 
they stand or fall together, and lie uses them alike to 
explain the facts of oim .sjiiritual life. We therefore 
cannot doubt that he was thoroughly in earnest in his 
assumption of a pre-existence. And that tliis pre- 
existence had no beginning is so often asserted by 
him®® that a mythical representation like that of the 
Timjeus can hai*dly be allowed any weight to the con- 
trary.^® We must nevertheless admit the possibility 


This is explained most dis- 
tinctly in llie Fniednis; ct. supra 
notes' 30 and 34. The jVTeno is 
less dcGnite, 8G A: el odi> iv ip 
jf j(p6pop Kai ip ip lAiS SpBpanros, 
ipiffOPTUi airtp dXijBets Si$ai . . . 
np’ oSp t6p del xpifo’' fiejiiaBtjKuTa 
Iffrai 4) oiirod ; ^Kop ydp Sri 
rbp vdpra ypipop fffrtP ^ odK fcrip 
dpOpums. It might be objected 
that this refers only to the time 
since the soni existed at all. This, 
however, is clearly not Plato’s 
meaning here, or he would have 
said so. ^0 same holds good of 
the explanation in the Fhsedo, 70 
C-72 D— that eveiy living thing 
springs from the dead, and vice 
versd, and that it must be so un- 
less life is to cease altogether. So 
too in the corresponding passage, 


Pep. X. 611 A: the same souls 
must always exist : for that which 
is immortal cannot pass awaj*; 
but their number is not increased, 
otherwise the mortal element would 
in the end be consumed. Phsedo^ 
106 D, the soul is designated ns 
dtSiop ip, Bep. loc. cit. as del ip, 
which of course refers to endless 
duration. Tliese expressions show 
how to Plato’s mind the absence of 
a beginning and the absence of an 
end coinciw. 

It has been already shown, 
p. 369 sqq., in what contradictions 
Plato became involrad by the sup- 
position of a beginning of the 
world. In the present case there 
is the contradicKon that the soul 
was fashioned in a determinate 
moment by the Deminigus, whereas 
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that in his later years he did not strictly abide hy the 
consequences of his system, nor definitely propound to 
himself the question whether the soul had any historical 
beginning, or only sprang, to its essential nature, from 
some higher piinciple. 

If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Eecollection which lies between them ; and 
the notions of Transmigration and of future reward and 
punishments appear, the more we consider them, to be 
seriously meant. With regard to Eecollection, Plato 
speaks in the above-cited passages so dogmatically and 
definitely, and the theory is so bound up with his whole 
system, that w'e must unconditionally reckon it among 
the doctrinal constituents of that ^stem. The doctrine 
is an inference which could not well be escaped if once 
the pre-existence of the soul were admitted ; for an 
existence of infinite duration must have left in tlie 
soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. 
But it is also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a 
most important scientific question: the question as to the 
possibility of independent enquiiy — of thought trans- 
cending the sensuous perception. Our thought could 
not get beyond the Immediate and the Actual j we could 
not seek for what is as yet unknown to us ; nor recog- 
nise in what we find, the thing that we sought for; if 
we hfld not unconsciously possessed it before we recog- 


tbe Demiurgns himself could not 
he imagined trithont soul.^ It can- 
not be supposed that his soul is 
eternal and all the rest created ; 


Tim. 34 B sqq. ceitainly looks as 
ifit vere the primal ongin of tlio 
sonl that is meant. 
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nised and were conscious of We could form no 
conception of Ideas, of the eternal essence of things 
which is hidden from our perception, if we had not 
attained to the intuition of these in a former exist- 
ence.**® The attempt of a modem work to exclude the 
theory of Eecollection from the essential doctrines of 
the Platonic system,^® is therefore entirely oxiposed to 
the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the tenth 
and necessity of this doctrine am not, indeed, from our 
point of view, difficult to refute ; hut it is obvious that 
ftnin Pinto’s they are seriously menut.’''* 

As Eecollection commended itself to him on scientific 
grounds, tlie belief in retribution after death was 
necessitated by his moral and religious view of the 
world. However firm his conviction that the uncondi- 


Mono, 80 D sqq. Sco p. 39G, 
whore the question : nVa rpdirw 
^rirfyreu roOro, 6 pii dtiat nnrapd- 
iTttv Sn toTi . el Kfii Sri pd\urra 
nSrQ, irds etvei Sri ravrS 
ioTiP 6 aA oi^K ^Sj/aSa ; is answered 
by the doctrine of dvd/ivnirii : rd 
y&p i'Tfrew Spa Kal rb pavSdvetp 
ivipmiait SKw iariv. 

Fhiedo, 73 C sqq,, where 
special weight is attributed to the 
fact that things always remain be- 
hind the Ideas of which they re- 
mind ns ; the Ideas, therefore, most 
have been known pro^uonsly, be- 
cause otherwise wo could not com- 
]>are them with things and remark 
the deviations of things from them. 
Plato therefore pronounces the pre- 
existence of the soul to be the in- 
dimensable condition of the know- 
led^ and assumption of the Ideas ; 
Fhsedo, 76 D : el pip (<rri & 0pv\- 
hoO/(fi> del, koMp re Kal iyaJBbp Kal 


irSaa i toioStt/ oMa, Kal M radrqy 
rd Ik tup alaB'fyreup iripra &pa- 
ipipopep ... Kal radra iKeip:^ dwet- 
Kdi'opep, apayKoiop, oSrus Hinrep 
Kal raSra imp, oBru? Kal r^v 
iiperipop iHcte rival Kal wplv ye- 
yopipai vpas. Cf. supra, note 24. 

« Teichmiiller, loo. cit. 208 sq., 
whose refutation of my view is here 
limited to the question: 'Is it 
meant that the soms saw the Ideas, 
before birth, with the e 3 'es of sense ?' 
No one has ever attributed such an 
absurdity to Flato, nor has Plato 
anywhere spoken of a sensible ap- 
pearance of the Ideas in the pre- 
rions life. In fact, he guards 
rgainst such an assumption even 
in his myths (Fhradr. 247 C). 

** The apparent deviation of the 
Mono fr im the rest of the dialogues 
in its account of the doctrine ol 
apdpmint has been already noticed. 
Supra, p. 126, 82. 
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tional worth of morality could be sbouTi without refer- 
ence to a hereafter, he held that there would be a 
discord in the universal order, and that Divine justice 
would be at fault if, after death, good was not invaria- 
bly rewarded and evil punished, whatever might have 
been the case in this world.^® He, therefore, insists on 
the doctrine of future retribution not only in passages 
where some concession to popular notions might natu- 
rally be expected for didactic or political reasons, 
but also in the strictest scientific enquiries, in a 
manner which clearly testifies to his personal belief in 
it;^^ and he rightly regards it as so necessmy a 
consequence of immortality, that the one doctrine is 
involved in the other.^ The precise kind and manner 
of retribution, however, he thought it imposable to 
determine; and in reference to this, he was obliged to 
content himself either with consciously mythical repre- 
sentations, or, as in the physios of the Timaeiis, with 
probability/® 

With regard to Transmigmtion, too, Plato is on the 


Bop. X. 612 A sqq. (cf. n. 
357 A-309 B); Laws, x. 903 
B-905 C. 

■*® E.g. Laws, loo. cif.; Gorg. 
523 A sqq. 

® E.g. Bep. loc. cit. ; Phsedo, 63 
C, 93 B sq., 114 D ; Hiredr. 248 E. 

« Pbi^o, 107 B sq., 114 D. 

49 As bas been aii-ead; sbown. 
"We cannot, however, say that ‘ it 
it is a contradiction to ac^owlcdge 
tlie poetical play of imarination w 
all the particulars of a theonr,’ and 
yet ‘ to consider it on tbe whole as 
an essential and doctrinal element 
of the system’ (Teichmuller, loc. 
cit. 209). At any rate this is not 


Plato’s opinion. t4 /ib> oSr ravra 
OMffxvpiiraodai oOrus 
dieX'^XvOa, he says at the end of the 
escbatologic myth in the Ph«edo, 
114 D, o4 1rp^7rel nOu 
3n fiiPTOi ^ TaOr’ iinip ^ T«a^’ 
fiTTtt vepl rir ifvxif 
oMpreis, hrebrep "/c V 

^mlvercu o!!(rtt,ToBro k<u vpiv- 
ipel SoKci ml S^wp KtpSmSm 
oiofUrtp eSrus And why 

should not a philosopher ray: 
‘I think it can bo proved that a 
fnture retribution will fake place, 
althoogh 1 admit the uncertainly 
of all ^tailed determinations ns to 

the manner of its fulfilment ? 
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wliole in earnest. He liimself sliows ns liow it is con- 
nected witli bis whole system. As the living can only 
arise out of the dead, and the dead out of the living, 
souls must necessarily he at times 'without bodies, 
in order that they may return into new bodies.®** 
This vicissitude is, therefore, only a consequence of 
the circle in which all created tilings are constantly 
moving and vibrating between opposite poles. The 
notion of justice, too, requires such an alternation ; for 
if life apart from the body be higher than life in the 
body, it would be unjust that all souls .should not alike 
be obliged to descend into the lower kind of existence, 
and that all should not be given a chance of ascending 
to the higher.®^ This argument seems, in Plato’s 
opinion, to involve that the body and habitation al- 
lotted to one rational soul shall not be less perfect 
than that of another, unless through the soul’s own 
fault.®” Yet, on the other hand, he considers it quite 
according to nature that each soul should be removed 
into a place corresponding with its internal constitution®® 

Plioido, 70 C sqq., 83 P ; Hep. cloFcat of evil in the world might 
X. 611 A: cf. note 39. be nssured. /it/afx^varat St vpbs 

Tim, 41 E sq. The ncconnt vSiv rovro ri voi6v ri yevd/ievou ael 
of the Fhiedins is, as wo have ('Oid, volav fSpav Set peraKappdnv oUcl- 
somewhat different. Perhaps Plato i'eaOai Kal rtvas vori rbrovs' r^i 
had not 3 'et advanced to his Inter Si ytviireus rh [roii] volov Twbi 
determinations, or it may have I est d^qice racs povMio'effiv iKdffrwv 
suited his exposition to treat the lipwv lis alrlai. Svji ybp iv ivi- 
degradation of the souls as n matter Kal motSs ru riiv 

of will. Cf. peuschle. Plat. SEj'thcn, raii^ oXeSor iKdarore Kal roioDros 
p. 21 sq., with whore remarks, how- ylyverai^ fiiras iip&v <>)$ ri woXd. 
over, I cannot entirely agree. Everything which possesses a soul 

^ Tim.Ioc.cit.; cf.FhiGdr.248D. changes constantly, iv iavrms 
® Laws, X. 903 D, 904 B ; Cod KticnifUva riiv r^s McvajSoXtr airtav, 
willed that everything should taVo wnd according to the direction and 
such a position in the unh-erso degree of this dinnge it moves this 
that the victory of «rtne and the way or that, to the surface of the 
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and seek out a body that suits The notion 
of the soul adopting for its dwelling an animal 
body, is not only very repugnant to ourselves, but 
even fi'om the Platonic point of view is involved in 
so many difficulties,®* and is treated by Plato with 
so much freedom,®* that it is easy to see how ancient 
and modem commentators have come to regard it 
as a merely allegorical rendering of the thought 
that man when he loses himself in a life of sensua- 
lity is degraded into a brute.®' Had the question 
been definitely proposed to Plato, it is probable that 
he would not have claimed for this notion the dignity 
of a scientific doctrine.®® Nevertheless, we are clearly 
not justified in explaining a trait which so persistently 


eartli, into Hades, into a higher 
and purer or into the opposite 
place. Theset. 177 A: the just arc 
like the divine, the niynst like the 
non-dinne; if the niyust do not 
amend, ml reXem^avrat ah-o^ 
CKetPOS fth' d tSp Kasup naffapbs 
tSvos ov Si^erat, ip$dde Si tup 
adrois inoiSnpra r^s Suiyuyrjt del 

S^OVfft KUKOl KOKOIS ovpSPTet. 

w Fhmdo, 80 E sqq. (see p. 395): 
if a soul leaves the hod}' pure, ett 
tS S/ioioP adrp t& deiSds iiripxsrat' 
othenrise, fire cdi/um del ^vroOira 
. . . Kol yeymjrevpLivTi iff’ airoP, . . . 
fiapSperal re Kal iXKerat ffdXiP eh 
rip iparir rdffop. Such souls wan- 
der about the earth, Ap rp roP 
^opeffajcoXoufioPpros roO aupaToei- 
SoSs ffdXtP epSeButrw th 

cupa. 

^ The question is ohwons. How 
can man, to whoso nature the 
cnpnbilitv of forming concepts, ac- 
cording to Pluedr. 249 B, essen- 
tially belongs, become a beast? 


How can the dull and purely 
sensual life of the least servo to 
purify the soul? Arc the souls of 
the beasts (acc. to Tim. 90 E sq.) 
all descended from former human 
souls, and so all intelligent and 
immortal according to their original 
Being, or (Phiedr. loc. cit.) only 
some of them? 

» I'f. p. 397. 

^ E.g. among Greek Flatonisis, 
the Fseudo-Timmn.*, Flularch 8]>- 
parcntly, Fo.-phyry, lanibliclnis, 
and Hieroclcs (see vol. iii. b. 121, 
165, 590, 641, 6S4, 2 ad edit.); 
among modem scholars, Snsemihl, 
Genet. Enlw. i. 243, ii. 392, 465: 
Fhilol^s, sv. 430 sqq. 

cannot qnnto Ben. iv. 441 
B here. It is said there that beasts 
have no reason (Xoytv/tSs); but 
the same was said immediately be- 
fore of children. Flnto might deny 
the use of reason to children, from 
his point of view, but not its pns- 
session. 
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vecnvs in all Plato s escliatology, as tlic conscions 
allegorisation oE n moral tlieorem not essentially 
belonging to tlio representation of the future life. 
Plato seems to have seen in this theory — originally 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans — one of those preg- 
nant myths which he was convinced contained a 
fundamental truth, though he did not trust himself 
to determine (and being still a poet as well as a 
jjhilosopher, perhaps felt no necessity for determining^ 
exactly where this truth began and how far it ejc- 
tended. The souls in their original state, and when 
sufficiently perfected to return to that state, are 
i*epresented as entirely free from the body,®® and this 
doctrine is too closely interwoven with his whole philo- 
sophy to justify our limiting it to mean®® that perfect 
incorporeality is merely an unattainable ideal, and that 
in reality man even after this present life will possess a 
body — a nobler body, however, and more obedient to 
the soul. A philosopher who in his whole procedure 
consciously and exclusively strives after a release from 
the body, who so long as the soul carries about with 
it this evil despairs of attaining his end ; who yearns 
to be free from corporeal bonds, and sees in that free- 
dom the highest reward of the philosophic life; who 
recognises in the soul an invisible principle, which only 
in the invisible can reach its natui*al state ; ®^ such a 


Fliiedr. 24G B sq., 250 C; 


Fhedo, C6 £ sq., 80 D sq., 114 G ; 

ni T\ oo ir\ e%A JA 


obvious timt they nil fonnl lliis 
■“ " "'i'} **■•''* viow of tbeirs in Flnlo) ; likowiso 

of. 81 D, 88 D, 84 D ; Tim. 42 Biltor, ii. 427 sqq. ; Steinbnrt, iv. 
, - . , 5 Snsomihl, Gonet. Entw. i. 461 ; 

® With many of the earlier Fhilol. xv. 417 sqq. 

Eeoplatonists, on whom compare Fiimdo, 64 A-G8 B. 79 C so 
Tol. iii. b. 641, 684, 698, 736 (it is 80 D^l D, 82 D-84 B; of. also 
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philosopher, if any one at all, must have been con- 
vinced that it was possible for the disciple of triio 
wisdom to attain in the life to come full i-eleaso from 
the material element. Since this is just what ho does 
assert, without a word to the contrary, wo have not the 
slightest reason for mistrusting such explanations.® In 
these main features, therefore, of the Platonic eschn- 
we have to do with Plato’s own opinions.® 
Other points may have had in his eyes at any rate an 
approximate probability ; for examjsle, the cosmic 
revolutions of ten thousmid years,® the duration of 
future intei’mediate states, the distinction between 
curable and incurable transgressions.® But the further 


'Hm. 81 11, 88 E, and anbter, note 

06 . 

® The original appcnranco of 
ilio Ideas prcsnpposos tiio non* 
corporeity of tlio soul ; it is at our 
cntiy into tlio body that wo foigot 
them ; Fhiodo, 7G D ; Hep. x. C21 
A ; of. supra, note 13. 

® ITogcl, (iesdi. d. Phil. ii. 181, 
184, 180, is tberoforo incorrect in 
pronouncing tbo concoptions of tbo 
prc-oxistoncc, ilio fall of tlio soul 
and iviimiffa, to bo doctrines not 
Tcckonod essential to his philo- 
sophy by Plato himself. 

V. p. 383. The whole calcn- 
lation is of course purely dogmatic. 
The Avorid-year is a century (the 
longest time of n ^ man’s life) 
multiplied by itself ; its parts aro 
ten periods of a liioiisand years, of 
which cooh one allows spneo for a 
single rctnm to life and tho iwssi* 
UUty of retribnlion of tenfold dura- 
tion. 

® This distinction was tho rcsnli 
of Plato’s general view ns to tho 


object of punishment (see next 
chapter^. Tito consideration that 
tho equilibrium between tho num- 
bers of tho dying and of those 
returning into life (Phtodo, 72 
A sq.; Rep. x. CU A) niighl 
bo disturbed, and in tho_ end qiiilo 
destroyed, if in each 'poriou of 
ibc world oven a Bmnll number 
only of incurnblo criminals with- 
drew from tho ranks of those sot 
apart to rctnm to life, could be 
met by tho supposition that the 
punishment (Goig. 525 C; Jlcp. 
615 (} sqq., denoted as ondioss) of 
snob persons extended only to tho 
end of each graat year of tlio u’orld. 
Tliis of course would not bo nn 
eternity of punishment, but still 
such as would extend over tho whole 
period of lime comprehended by 
Plato’s eschntologio nc^ibs. It is, 
however, open to question whether 
Plato himself rose to this con- 
sideration. I see, thorefoie, no 
suilicicnt ronsons for tho assertion 
(SuEcmihl, Pliilol. xv. 433 sqq.) 
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details coucerning the other world mid the souVs migra- 
tions av© so fanciful ill themselves, and are somclimcs 
so playfully treated by Plato, that iiis doctrine, in pro- 
portion as it descends into particulars, passes into the 
region of the ^lyth. 

In connection with these notions, by which alone it 
can be fully understood, we have now to consider the 
Platonic theory of the parts of the soul and its relation 
to the body. As the soul entered the body out of a 
purer life, as it stands related to the body in n«> 
original or essential manner, the sensuous side of the 
soul's life cannot heloug to its specific essence, Plato 
therefore compares the soul “ in its present condition 
to the sea-god Glaucus, to whom so many shells and 
sea-weeds have attached themselves that he is disfigured 
past recognition. Ho says that when the soul is 
planted in the body, sensuality and passion®’ grow iij) 
with it ; and he accordingly distinguishes a mortal and 
an immortal, a rational and an irrational division of 
the soul.®® Of these, only the rational part is simple ; 
the irrational is again divided into a noble and an 


that this point ' cannot be seriously 
meant ' in Plato. 

_ Be]). X. 611 L' sq^. Another 

siinilar imago occurs, ix. 688 13 
»qq. (’f. P£®dr. 260 0. 

Tim. 42 A sqq. ; 69 C. • 

« Tim. 69 C sqq., 72 U : cf. 41 
C, 42 D; Polit. 809 C, cf. Laws, 
xii. 961 D sq., Aiist. Do Aii. iii. 
0 ; 433 q. 26 ; Mngna Moral, i, 1, 
1182 a. 23 sqq. This tlioory is 
much loss dovoloped in the Plue- 
drus, 246, whore the e»/ihs and 
^iridufita (see p. 393) are reckoned 


under the iminorlal soul, and the 
body only is tlesignafed as mortal. 
This exposition must not, owing to 
its mythical^ character, provent 
us froni seeking Pinto’s real opi- 
nions in tho explicit theories of 
the Timteus, iiropounded ns they 
are with all dogmatic determina- 
tion, however much tho views of 
later Greek Platonists may be at 
mnnnce on this point (of. llotmann, 
Do part. an. inimort. sec. Plat, 
p. 4 sq.). 
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ignoble balf.^^* Tbe former, the noble soul-steed of the 
Phaedras. is Courage or rehement 'Will (6 duyuoc — to 
Bvfmullg). in vrhich anger, ambition, lore of gloiy. 
and in general, the better and more powerful pas- 
doj^ bare their seat In itself without- rational 
insight, it is disposed to be subordinate to Keason as its 
natural ally. It has an aSmty with Beason. an instinct 
for the great and good:''® though when deterio- 
rated by eril habits it may often gire Season trouble 
enough.^ Tbe ignoble part of tbe mortal soul 
includes the sum total of sensuous appetites and 
passions : those faculties under the dominion of 
sensible likes and dislikes, which Plato nsuallv calls 
the hriBvfiitriKoiu or so far as property is desired as 
a means of sensuous enjoyment, the iftikoxp^naTovP 
The reasonable part is Thought.’^ Thought has its 
dwelling in the head : Courage in tbe breast, esperfally 
in the heart : Desire in the lower regions.^* The two 
inferior dirisions are not possessed by man alone : the 
appetitive soul belongs to plants.'® the soul of Courage 
to animals.'® Even in man the three faculties are not 
equally distributed, neither in individuals nor in whole 
nations. Plato assigns Reason pre-eminently to the 
Greeks. Courage to the northern barbarians, love of 


*® Rep. iv. 43S D sqq., ix. 5S0 
1) egg.: Phsdr. 246 A sq., 253 
C sqo. : Tan. 69 C egg.. 59 E- 
^ loo. dt. : RbseiT. 246 B, 
253 D egg. 

a Eep. IT. 441 A: Tias. 69 D : 

Bvwbv ivcrra^o.jii'Sijrcf. 

» lleg. ir. 4S6 A. 439 D, ii. 
5S0 D egg. ; Paaedoi ^ E sgg. ; 
Tim. 69 V. 


" Usually callsd Xc'/certsif. cr 
Xffycs: also 

B iiw>6crsi Ph?Edr.247 C: 

^ Laws. loo. dt. and scpra. p. 2;?, 
IT2 ; also rof-r. 

•* Tim. 69 D sgg, 99 A. 
»Thn.77B. . 

Bep. ir, 441 B, Be?. «• 

C sgg./ can proTC ootliicg in fcvcor 
oftfilE. 
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gain to tlie PlioBnicians and Egyptians.'^ Here, how- 
ever, the determination universally applies that where 
the higher part exists, the lower must be presnpposed, 
but not conversely.™ 

Plato then considers these tliree faculties not merely 
as separate forms of activity, but as separate parts of 
thesonl;™ and Improves this from' the experimental 
fact that not only is Reason in man in many ways at 
strife with Desure, but that Courage, on the one hand, 
acts blindly without rational intelligence, and on the 
other, when in the service of Reason, combats Desire. 
As the same principle in the same relation can only 
have the same effect, there must be a particular cause 
underlying each of the three activities of soul.®° The 
general ground of this theory is to be found in 
the whole Platonic system. As the Idea stands 
abruptly in opposition to the Phenomenon, the soul, 
as most nearly related to the Idea, cannot have the 
sensible principle originally in itself. Hence the 
discrimination of the mortal and immortal part of the 
soul. If, however, the soul has at any time received 
into itself this sensuality (as is certainly the case), a 


" Ecp. iv. 433 E. 

Ecp. ix. 582 A sqq. 

^ Ho also uses the expression 
liep- iv. 442 C, 444 U ; and 
ibid.^436 A, he puts the question : 
d Toirtf fsaffra vpdrronev 

4 d\Ko SKK<fi’ nva>6dvoitev ftiv Mptfi, 
OvfjMiiitOa ik SKKip rCtv iv iifiiv im- 
8’ aS rplrtfi rtvl . . . f) 
vp ^vxS iKttffTov aAruv wpdr- 
Toptp. But ho more frequently 
roeaks of etBii or yivri, Fhieur. 253 
C; Bep. 435 C, 439 E, 441 C, 443 


D, 444 B, 604 A ; Tim. 69 C, E, 77 
B: cf. 'Wildauer, l^ilos. Monatschr. 
1873, p. 241. 

^ Thus poets like Epicharmus, 
Tbeognis, and others oppose Ovpbs 
and rovs, and speak of a battle of 
Bvpbs and poGs (Theom. v. 1053, 
where, however, Ber^ reads not 
hat virenu Bvpbs re v6os 
re), and a v6ot BvpoO Kpi<rffuv (ibid. 
631). From this il is an easy step to 
suppose that both are really distiW 
parts of tho soul. 
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mediatizing principle mnst for a similar reason be 
sought between the two. Hence, within the mortal 
soul, the second division of the noble part the 
ignoble. In accordance with this theory, the three- 
fold partition should be still further carried out and 
extended not only to the faculty of Desire, but to 
Opinion and Knowledge: so that Sensation might belong 
to the Desiring soul, Opinion to Courage, Knowledge to 
Heason. These three forms of presentation are defi- 
nitely distinguished.® and even assigned to different 
parts of the soul.® Plato seems to have been deterred 
from this combination by the circumstance that he 
ascribes even to knowledge derived from the senses and 
from envisagement. as preparatory to reasoned know- 
ledge, a greater worth than to Comage and Desire. He 
attributes Perception,® indeed, to the appetitive paii; of 
the soul, excluding Reason and Opinion. But he means 
by this, not so much sensuous perception as the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He further contrasts Opim'on, 
even right Opinion, with Reason, and says of the virtue 
that is entirely founded on Opinion, that it is without 
intelligence, a mere afiair of custom.® So that Opinion 
bears the same analogy to Reason that Courage does. 


« .Sec pp. 170, 174, 14. 

® Bep. X. 602 C sm. : vii. 524 
A sq. llic dCeBijffts irliicli leads us 
to form wrong judgments must be 
diSerent from tbc Xoyta/cdr which 
forms right judgments. Tim. 43 
A sqq. (cf. 37 B so.): the two 
circles of the soul, the k6k\os (or 
weptooos) Tairm and Baripov, the 
former the source of vovs and 
hrurr^/tij, the latter of d6^ai and 


irtcrreir : cf. pp. 2 IS, 358 sq. 

® Tiro. 77 B, on the vegetative 
soul : Toff rplnv ‘Jntxvi etoowr . . • 
^ 56Jj;r piv "Kxr/urpjov re mi rvj 
fUreffTi TO gi/Sh’, ahB^eus 
iloelae Kai iXyetv^ peri. i^iBvput,r, 
ibid. 69 I): to the mortal soal 
belong ifimni, \6rij, Bdppos, 

Bopos, i\As, afirBijns £Koyos and 
ipui. ibid. 65 A, 71 A. 

«'Seep.l75. 
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In tlieir general relation to moral action they appear 
to be the same.' In the Bepublic, the guardians of 
the State first undergo a complete training as war- 
riors, and then only a port of them ore admitted to the 
scientific training of rulers. All that belongs to the first 
educational stage represents the finished development 
of the courageous part (OvftoBi^ig), to which the grade 
of waiTior corresponds in the State, and to this stage is 
also ascribed the virtue founded on habit and opinion.^^ 
But however necessoiy such a connection may seem 
to the completion of the Platonic theory, Plato himself, 
as far as we know, has never expressly enunciated it ; 
and as he elsewhere ascribes Bight Opinion and even 
Percejition to the rational part of the soul,®^ we should, 
in pressing the point, be attiibuting to him what is 
alien to his system.®® 

How the unity of the soul is consistent with 
this thi’eefold partition is a question whidi Plato 
doubtless never definitely proposed to himself, and 
certainly did not attempt to answer. The seat of 
personality and self-consciousness could of course only 
lie in the Beason, which originally exists without 
the other powers, and even after its combination with 


V. 471 B sqq.; vi. 503 B sqq. 

“ Seo p. 215 ; cf. Bep. iv. 430 
B, when the peculiar virtue of the 
Ov/ioetSis in the btate — courage — ^is 
defined ns the Sdra/ttr kuI ffunipla 
Sii iravTbs 6p0^s re ml voplpov 

Seivuv vepl jcai pti^. 

^ Both belong (see note 82)^ to 
tho two circles of the soul (which 
attach originally to the human 
soul as well as to the 'World-soul, 


Y. p. 358 ; p. 359, 160), to the ffeicu 
wq^ofio{(Tim.44D, 901)), which are 
united in the rational part of the 
soul, and have their seat in the 
head. According to Tim. 45 A 
thp organs of sense are also situated 
in the head, because they are the 
instruments of this part of the 
soul; the sensible is perceived hj’ 
reason: Tim. 643, 67 B. 

^ Cf. Brandis, p. 401 sq, 

E E 
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them remains the ruling part.™ But how the Reason 
can become one with these powers when, according to 
its own essential nature, it cannot belong to them, it is 
hard to see. Plato does not show us how Reason can 
be affected by the inferior parts of the soul and fall 
under tlieii* dominion : nor does he explain why 
Ooiu’age is in its very nature subject to Reason : and 
when he tells us that the covetous part is governed 
by Rrcason, by means of the liver, through dreams and 
prophetic intimations, wo m’e not much assisted by so 
fanciful an idea. We have here thi’ee essences com- 
bined with one another ; not one essence operating in 
different directions. This deficiency becomes most 
apparent in Plato’s conceptions of the future life. 
How can the bodiless soul still cling to the things of 
sense — ^how by its attachment to earth, and its falso 
estimate of external advantages, can it bo led into the 
most grievous mistakes®* in the choice of its allotted 
life, — how can it bo punished in the other world for its 
conduct in this, — ^if in laying aside the body it also lays 
aside its own mortal part, the seat of desire, of plea- 
sure, and of iDain? Yet we cannot suppo.se that the 
mortal part of the soul survives death, and that 
that which first belonged to it at its union witli the 
body and in consequence of this union remains when 
the is dissolved. There is a manifest lacuna 

here,'>«or rather series of contradictions: nor can wo 


i^efMvotv, Tim. 41 0, 70 B; 
cf. tlio Stoic ^efiopiK6i>. ^ 

To sny that tho pcrraptions or 
sense hinder tho revolution of tho 
circle of the tuMp in tho soul hjr 


lljcir counter-oiiiTent is moroljr nn 
allegorical method of cxinvssxn, 
not an explanation. 

« Tim. 71. 

« Hep. X. 618 B sqq. 
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wondei* at it; it would Lave been luudi more re- 
markable bad Plato succeeded in developing sucb 
strange notions quite consistently. 

Tbe case is somewhat similar with regard to 
another question, which has given much trouble to 
modern Philosophy, — the freedom of the will. There 
is no doubt that Plato x^resupposes this in the sense of 
freedom of choice. He oJ^en speaks of voluntariness 
and involuntariness in our actions, without a word to 
imply any other than the ordinary meaning ^ of the 
terms. He distinctly asserts that the will is free;^ 
and he makes even the external lot of man, the shape 
under which the soul enters upon earthly existence, 
the kind of life which each individual adopts, and the 
events which haxipened to him, expressly dependent on 
free choice in a previous state of being.®* Should this 


^ E.g. fiep. vii. 535 £ {iKoiaiw 
nnd aKoiffiw ^eCSos, and Laws, y. 
730 C) ; Folit. 293 A ; Lavs, ix. 
861 E. 

Bcp. X. 617 E : each chooBes 
a liTe, ^ ffvyiffrai ivdyiap (i.o. 
irhen once chosen}. dpeHi Si dSd- 
oTTorov, npQv xal dniidji'uv v\iw 
Kal (Karrmf aSr^r fmirros 
olrla. iKoptiipov * 6cds dmlnas. 619 
33; Kal 

iKofiiytp, trvyrSyus j^uyn, Keinu 
pios dyampis, oS KaKSs. Similarlj 
Tim. 42 B eq., where the Creator 
previonsb' niaKes known to the sonls 
the otdinanee that each bjr its own 
behaviour will determine its future 
destiny, &a tveira^ etri Koalas 
iadoTwy dyatnos, and with especial 
stress on the freedom of the will ; 
Laws X. 904 B Bq[. (snpra, note 

^ See p. 390 sqq., ond specially 


the quotations pp. 392, 894: 
sonls at their first birth come intc 
the world as men, Tya /t^is iharroTre 
Sir’ aSroO [roD ffeoCf]. This would 
have no meaning in the month of a 
necessitaiian if the behaviour of men 
is determined exolusii'e^ by divine 
causality ; the same obvims^ holds 
ood of their destiny, which is con* 
itioned bj their behaviour. Hence 
no necessitarian system has ever 
asserted that the dmnity could not 
rat any men behind others without 
their being guilW of wrong. These 
systems appeal to the impos- 
sibility of God’s plamng inuvi- 
duols on a level in tbeir mortal 
and spiritual beginnings any more 
than in their eoiporeal qualities 
and their destinies; because the 
completeness of the world requires 
infinitely many different kinds and 
grades of being. 

£ £ 2 
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seem to indicate the doctrine of so-called Predestina- 
tion, a closer examination of passages -vnll contradict 
anr such notion. It is onlr the outirard destiny that is 
cided 1^^^ tile previous choice; virtue is absolutely 
free, and no state of life is so evil that it does not lie 
in a man s own power to be happy or unhajjpy in it.®® 
Plato indeed maintains with Socrates that no one is 
voluntarily bad.®^ But this maxim only asserts that 
no one does evil with the consciousness that it is evil 
for hini : and in Plato’s opinion, ignorance concerning 
what is truly good, is still the man’s own fault and the 
result of cleaving to the things of sense.” An«? though 


^The difficulties wbich here 
arise are to some esfent explained, 
but not removed; the external cir- 
cnnistances of life are not so inde- 
pendent of particular behaviour 
that the former conld he deter- 
mined beforehand, and the latter 
free at each moment. Hovr, for 
instance, could he who chose the 
life of Aichelaus or of an;^ great 
criminal be at the same time an 
honestman ? Flato himself admits, 
818 B: Saia.yRaiai fiXXov 

iSaptimjy piof dXAotai' 

[t^ but according to what 

has just heeVL. quoted, this cannot 
refer to virtne and vice. 

^ Tim. 86 D : oxeSdv Si/ n’ivra, 
dirdca -^SoyQv iKpireui ical [? Kar'] 
SvaSos CKdrruv \4yercu. ruv 
kokOi' odic hpB&s dretStj’erai* jcasis 
/ih> yhp iiciiv aideU, Sii. Si w»^pa.v 
rirot ro8 edyuaros sat dwatSevror 
Tpoi>i}v o KtiiAi -^TVErai kor^s. 
87 A ; Trpbs SI ToiTois, Stop ovtu 
jcaKur •TrayiifTtav iroXcreTai rokoI Ral 
Afryot ROTtt wSiXeis tSIji Ral S^/tooif 

\ex8uffip, fn Si fiaOitum /t^Sa^f 
TO&ruy lariKi is ritsy jtavddvTjrai, 


radrg rord! vdvres oi kokoI Sia 36o 
dKoinrtdrara ytyvbpeBa. (Cf. Kep. 
vi. 489 D sqq. ; especially 492 E.) 
Sv alrtorioy ftiv rois tpvreiomty 
del Tw ^vrevopivuv /iSAXov roL 
Toit rpt^mrae twk Tpe^pivWf 
•RpoBvprjriov lAjv, . . . ^vyStr fibf 
ROKtci', Toiyearrloy SI eAnr. Cf. 
Apol, 25 E sq. ; Prot. 345 D, 358 
B sq. ; Aleno, 77 B sqq. ; Soph 223 
C, 230 A; Eep. ii. 382 A, ill. 
413 A, i-v. 589 C ; Laws, v, 731 C, 
734 B, lx. 8C0 D sqq. (where Plato- 
rejects the disflni^on of exoi-ffia 
and dRodeia dStc^para, h;can«e nil 
wron^ is inrolnntaiy, and would 
snbstitnle the terms dKoOtrim and 
cRodacot p\dpai), and the quota- 
tions, Pt. i. 123, 1, and snpra, 
p. 179. 

w Cf. Phado, 80 E sqq, : it all 
amounts to whether the soul leaves 
the body pure, are odSiv Kwrewowra. 
adr$ cv tw piip oKovm evat, Sec, 
Bep. vi. 485 C: the primary re- 
qmrement in the philosophic dis- 
position is, t 6 eRovras eteat pijSxpv 
vpoffSeXccBM VO ^etfSoe. Laws, x. 
904 D ; petiia Si Sij rfvx^ Kotclat v 
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■lie says that in most cases of moral degeneracy a sickly 
constitution or a bad edacntion should chieflv bear the 
blame, yet we are clearly given to underetand tliat 
those in such a situation are bv no means to bo 
entirely excused, or shut out from the possibility of 
virtue. "Whether these theories are throughout con- 
sistent with each other, whether it is logical to declai'e 
all ignorance and wickedness involuntary, and yet to 
assert that mans will is free and to make him rospon- 
sible for his moral condition, may be doubtful; but 
this does not justify us in disregarding the distinct 
enunciations on free-will that we find in Plato.®® Ho 
was probably unconscious of the dilemma in which 
he was involved. The more general question, — 
whether we can conceive a free self-determination, 
and whether such a deteimination is compatible with 
the Divine government of the world, and the whole 
scheme of nature, — appears never to have been raised 
by him. 

The relation of the soul to the body is likeudso besot 
with cousidei'able difficulties. On the one hand, the 
soul is in its essence so entirely distinct, and in its 
existence so independent, that it has even existed, and 
is destined again to exist, without the body; and 
will only attain a perfect life, corresponding with 


Aperljs iirATav /urapd'K'g 8ii rt** 
aCr^s (ioi\7inv. Tim. 44 C : if 
man nrriTos nt reason and soouros 
a right ednedtion for his reason, ho 
becompB mature and sound, mra- 
8t . . . AreXiis ml 
els'AtSov irdXu' fp^srac. The hlamo 
therororo lies with his own negloot 


of tho moans of moral oducnlion.— 
Tho Platouio schools always I'o- 
warded tho froodoni of tho will as 
tlioir ohnraoterislio dootrino. 

E.g.]ilartin ii. .161 sqq. ; Stogor, 
Flat. Stud. ii. 21, 47 ; iii. 38 sq. ; 
Toiohinrillor, Stud. si. Gosoh. d. 
Bogr. 146 sq., 369 sq. 
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its true natnre, when it is freed from corporeal fetters.*®® 
On the other hand, this alien body exerts on the sool 
so disturbing an influence, that the soul is dragged 
down into the sti’eam of Becoming, overwhelmed in 
error, filled with unrest and confusion, intoxicated by 
passions and desires, by imaginations, cares and fears.*®* 
The stormy waves of corporeal life disturb anfl hinder 
its eternal courses.*®* At its entrance into the body it 
drinks the di-aught of forgetfulness,*®* the visions of its 
past existence are blotted out beyond recognition. 
From its union with the body arises that entire dis- 
figurement of its nature which Plato paints in such 
strong colours.*®* Moral faults and spiritual sick- 
nesses are caused by a bodily constitution disordered or 
diseased ; rational care of the body and judicious exer- 
cise are most important as a means of spiritual health, 
and indispensable as preliminary moral training for 
individuals and for the commonwealth at large.*®* 
Descent and parentage are of the greatest moment ; the 
dispositions and qualities of parents are, in the natural 
course of things, entailed upon their children. The 
better the former, the nobler the latter, as a general 
rule.*®® From fiery ancestors spring fiery descendants j 
from calm ones, calm. Both qualities, if exclusively 
transmitted in a race, develop themselves unduly:*®* 


^ See p. 412 sq., and Fbtedo, 
79 ^ 

1“ Pbiedo, 79 C sq., 66 B sqq., 
and eleewbere. 

Tim. 43 B sqq. 

los Bep. X. 621 A ; Fbiedo, 76 

S* See p. 414. Farther in ibe 
■’’'tbics. 


Tim. 86 B-90 D; Bep. iii. 
410 B sqq. Details on this subject 
will be given later on. 

^ Bep. T. 469 A sq. ; of. iii. 416 
A: Crat. 394 A. It is remarked 
Bep. 416 A sq., cf. Tim. 19 A, 
that the rale admits of exceptions. 

iw Polit. 310 D sq. ; cf. Laws, 
vi. 773 A sq. 
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whole nations are often essentially distinguished from 
one another by some natural characteristic.^®® The 
circumstances under which marriage takes place are 
tlierefore an important matter of consideration; not 
only the bodily and sphutual condition of the indi- 
viduals,^®® but also the general state of the world must 
be taken into account. As the univei'se changes in 
great periods of time, so for plants, beasts, and men 
there are varying seasons of fruitfulness and imfruit- 
fulness for soul and body; consequently, if marriages 
are consummated at unfavourable times, the race 
deteriorates.^^® Thus we see that corporeal life in 


See note 77. 

Lavs, vi. 775 B sqq.: mar- 
ried people, so long as they con- 
tinue te liavo offspring, must keep 
IhomselTcs from everything un- 
hoalth}’, from all wrong-doing, and 
all passion, hut particularly from 
drunkennesq, because all such 
things transfer their results to the 
bodies and souls of the childrcn. 

Pep. viii. 546. Plato says 
that for all living beings as for 
plants, after the times of their bo- 
dily and spiritual fruitfulness, there 
come periods of unfruitfulncss, if 
they are caused to roturn to their 
former path owing to some rovo- 
lotion of the spheres, &c. This is 
further developed by a comparison 
between the periods of the universe 
and those of the human race. But 
instead of saying generally: 'even 
the universe is subjected to u 
change, only in longer periods of 
times, while mankind changes in 
shorter periods,’ Plato marks the 
duration of the two periods in de- 
finite numbers. These he states 
indirectly^ ^ving us a numerical 
enigma, in the manner of the I^- 


thogoreans. ^ fim 8^, ho says, ffe(^ 
fih ytvpip-^ veploSos, fir dptO/tbs 
irepi\a/jipdpet rihetot, dvBpuirdtp 8b 
[sc. ireplo86s imrty, 1)i> ipiBpJbs irept- 
TiUppdvfi] ii> ^ Tptbrip ab^^ireis 8v. 
vapeml re nal Svmrrevbpeyat, rpets 
dwooTctireir rhrapas 8i Spovs XojS- 
wirai i/ioiobyruy re sal dvoftoioiy~ 
Tuv sal ai^bPTwy xal ^Ba>bPTwy, 
Trdyra Trpocr^yopu xal pifrd vpbs d\- 
XiyX** dwi^yay’ &y iirlrpiros vvBptv 
irep.vd8i avivyels 8do dpfioylas va- 
pixtrai rpls ab^Belt, r^v ftiy ttn/y 
IffdKK, eKorby rorai/rdstr, riiy 8b 
IffoprliKTi pby rp, irpopi^ni 8b [so 
Hermann and most modems, with 
a few good MSS. ; Weber’s pro- 
posal, De num. Plat. 13 to read 
liTojt. rp ptby, gives the same sense, 
but does not commend itselfj 
imriy pby dpiB/t&y dwh Stapbrpuy 
pyrdy TTepirddos, Seopbyuy bybs 
iKdffTuy, dpfiifnay 8i;e7v, iKurby 
8b icOpuy rpidSos. (dpvas 8b oHros 
dptBpbs yeupterpuebi, Twobrov (what 
follows, yiyetris) Kiptos, dpxivbym 
sal yeyiffeuy. This riddle, 

the koy to which was evidently 
possessed 1^ Aristotle (Polit. v. 12, 
131 b. a. 4 sqq.), had by Cicero’s 
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ia be reconciled witii other 
appear. 

Tol. i. 344, 2, 8nl edit.)- To start 
from these numbers was all the 
more suitable because the law of 
the combination of kind, the law 
■of yifm, was to bo here determined, 
and the number five, in which 
three and four are potentially con- 
tained, is called 7 c(/tos by tbo Fy- 
thogoreans, as the first combina- 
tion of a male and female number 
(vol. i. 343, 4 ; 335, 3). Tbo old 
commentators rcco^niso the Py- 
thagorean triangle in this passage ; 
cf. Pint. Do Is. 5C, p. 373, who 
says of this triangle : ml nXdrui' 

voKinlq. Smeet rodTifi (?) vpoff- 
xexp^Oat t 6 ya/L^Xiav Sidypafi/JLa 
•ovtrrdTTuv, From these elements, 
then, by repeated augmentation 
a proportion, or even 
several proportions (for tbo ex- 
pression leaves this indefi- 

nite), are to be found with four 
terms {Spm, which is here used in 
tbo same sense as iv. 443 D), and 
three determinations ns to the dis- 
tance (tbo arithmetical ratio) of 
these terms, i.e. one or more, pro- 
portions of the form : A : B = B 
: C = C : D (the words vpbs 
AXKijXa show that we have to deal 
with prqtortions). The numbers 
■of these Spot are to he partly bptot- 
oOvres, partly dro/ioiowra', and 
partly ad(wTes, partly ^ivovres. 
tThe genitives, bpMvOirrwp, &c., 
must, m course, he made to depend 
■on Spot, ; dpiOfiCw is to he sup^ied, 
and Spot bpMoSvTuv, &c., to be ex- 
plained : Spot which consist in 
ip^/ul b/totoSm-es, ^.} -What 
this means is a question, ^s the 
square numbers are called Stum 
and the oblong Avb/uuoi (Jnmbl. in 
^icom. p. 115 Tennul.), Hermann, 
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tbeorles of Plato does not 


h. ix. is quite right in referring 
bpLoioOv to the formation of square 
numbers, apo/utiow to the formation 
of oblong numbers. Ai^ruv and 
^OatbvTtav are obscure. I do not 
think it probable that the former is 
equivalent to bttoiaOy, and the latter 
to iyonoiow (Weber, p. 22, follow- 
ing Bettig). It seems unlikely 
that in a description otherwise 
so extraordinarily concise, Plato 
should have used such a pleonasm ; 
and the meaning in question cannot 
he extracted from the original sig- 
nification of ‘increasing and m- 
minishing' without straining tho 
words. The xal, too, before ai- 
leads us to expect some- 
thing new, and not a mere repe- 
tition of what we have already been 
told by o/totodvrcin' and dropowih'* 
TUP. Weber believes that the pro- 
portion intended l^ Plato (and tho 
only one as he thinks) in the words 
ip ^irpdTtp, . .dw^^mi'musthavo 
been formed out of certain powers 
of five, four, and three, in such 
a way that the first and third term 
are square numbers, the second and 
fourth oblong numbers, and that 
the terms (an account of the M- 
rptros m/Bp.ip' to be mentioned im- 
mediately) stand in the proportion 
of 4 : 3. Hence he gets the follow- 
ing proportion : 5® x 4® x 4® ; 4® x 5® 
X 3^ ; 5® X 4® X 3® i3» X 6? X 4 
= 6400 : 4800 : 3600 : 2700. Hero 
the sum of tho first and third term 
g^ve the complete number 10,000 ; 
that of the second and fourth term 
the incomplete number 7500. But, 
in the first place, the suppositions 
from urhich lie starts are very un- 
certain. The tone of the passage 
itself leaves it undecided whether 
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Plato connects his doctrine of the sowl ■with his 
physiological theories hy means of a teleology, which, 


wo liavo to do witli ono or scvcrAl 
proportions of four torras. It is 
not said that in this or thcso pro~ 
portion or proportions the first iind 
third term must be square, and the 
second and fourth oblong ; bnt 
merely that, generally speaking, 
square and oblong numbers do oc> 
ciir in those places. And wo can- 
not infer from tho tTrlrpiros irvO/triu 
that the proportion (if it is only 
one) advances in tho ratio of 4 : 3, 
because in every equation proceed- 
ing from tho olcnienls 3, 4, n, there 
is an Mtoitos irvff/iijp leather with 
tho nnmuer fire. Secondly (ntul 
this is the main point), Weber gets 
two numbers by his proportion ; 
these occur in what follows as tho 
sums of tho two ippovlaa tho 
number of tho year of the world, 
10,000, and tho number 7500. But 
in the W'ords iv ^ wpiSmp . . . airi~ 
^r}vav Flato means to describe only 
ono number, that of tho period of 
the avOpdiwaov yrn'eriv. What 
this is, and how it is to be found, is 
not sufiiciently stated in thcso 
words, so long as tlicir^ moaning is 
not more clearly explained. From 
tho three elements, 3, 4, o, w’hich 
Plato makes the basis of his cal- 
culation, wo conld derive propor- 
tions of four terms in such a way 
that, raised to tho third power, thoy 
could bo connected, by proportional 
means (on tho system described p. 
071, 3), two and two. Tlion wo get 
the three equations : 1 ) 3® : 3- 
X 4 : 3 X 4- : 4® = 27 ; 30 ; 48 
:64: 2) 3® : 3® x fi : 3 x 5®; 3® 
= 2 7: 4.5 : 76 : 125 ; 3) 4® : 4® 

X 5 : 4 X 6® : 5® = 64 : 80 : 100 
: 126. From these tho number 
required, tho apiOpis icfipiot yes/- 


(reup, can bo obtained by forming a 
series of their collective* terms (27, 
86, 46, 48, 64, 75, 80, 100, 125), 
and summing tho nninbcrs of this 
series (jnst ns the numbers of tho 
harmonic series are summed in Tim. 
Leer. 06 B). This would give 600 
ns the result, niiil (ho notion would 
then be that evyorfat and aiftop(a of 
mankind change in periods of 600 
yenrs. Wc might further observe 
that 600 is ten times 60, and (!(> 
= 3x4x5; nnd if at tho same 
time wo could assiimo that I'latn 
determined tho yevea in the pre- 
sent case at 60 }*cars (say, as tho 
longest period of proerenfiro power 
in man) wc should got this result : 
As a new circuit begins fur the in- 
dividual souls nficr 10 luimirod 
years, nnd for tho universe nfier It) 
thousand years (see above), so the 
race undergoes n revolntion aller 
10 generations. Hitherto, how- 
ever, wc have toe little ground 
to explain Pinto's nicaiiing with 
any certninty. In tho second part 
of the description, tho nnnibers 
meant by tho words iwirpirot 
vt0p.iiv . . . fKarbP ki)/3ui' rpidSot 
can be more definitely spccitied. 
Of tho two d/)/(oria(hcrc mentioned, 
ono must give the nnmbor 1 00 x 1 00 
= 10,000. The other (as I hmann 
rightly explains) inn»t give a num- 
ber consisting of 100 cubes of the 
immbc'r 3, nnd n hundred nninbcrs 
obtained from the rational di:igo« 
nals of the niirobor 5 aftor tho 
deduction of 1, and from its irr.i- 
tioniil diagonals after tho deduc- 
tion of 2. This nnml'er is 7.5ti») 
obtained from 100x;i®=2700 and 
100x48. 48 i.s ono less limn tho 
square of tho rational di-igonals, 
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thougli sometimes graceful and ingenious, is' poor in 
scientific results. Tke details of kis pkysiology are 


and two less than that of the irra- 
tional dii iRdnals of 5 ; the diagonal 
of 6=y^(2x0 = its rational 
diagonal=:<v/49=7 ; tho square of 
the former is therefore fiO; of the 
latter 49. Any further steps are 
nncerlain. The two numbers men- 
tioned are to proceed from two 
haimonicH, i.o. two series of num- 
bers progressing in a definite 
arithmetical ratio (dp/ioWa is to be 
taken in a mathematical, and not 
in a musical or metaphyMcn-cthical 
sense), by multiplying tlie Mrptros 
TTuOf^iv of the series previously ar- 
rived at (see p. 421) in coinbina- 
tion with the number 5 three times 
(rpU Tho iirlrpiros vv0- 

liil» can only be tho numbers 3 
and 4 themselves, for wvO/Uves 
means (Tlieo. Mth. 1 25 s^., Bull.) 
for any arithmetical relation ol ii> 
iKaxhfTU Kal irpiSrrms irabi dXXi}- 
Xout \iyoa Sives (dp(0/tot) . . . ivi- 
rplruv di 6 tuv 8’ wpii y. The rplt 
ai^riOelt means, as Aristotle ex- 
plains, Folit V. 12, 1316 a. 7 : 
Stw 6 rod Btaypifi/uLTOt ApiOpAt rod- 
rov (the number of tho Pythagorean 
triangle : 3, 4^ 6) arepeds y^njrai. 
Those two senes of numbers are to 
he obtained by a combination of 
the three, four, and five cubes 
which give tho above sums. We- 
ber’s proposal (p. 27 sq.) is worth 
consideration. He combines 3 
and 4 singly at first by multiplica- 
tion with 5, and then again multi- 
plies both multiples 3x5 and 4 
X 5 with the numbers of the Py- 
thagorean triangle. He thus gets 
two series of three terms progress- 
ing in the ratio of 3, 4, 5 (and at 
the same time in arithmetical pro- 


portion), which can also be exhibit 
ed in a goiimctrical construction, as 
he shows : 1) 3x3x5 = 45 ;4 
X 3 X 6 = (iO ; 5 X 3 X 6 = 75 ; 2) 
3x4x5 = 60; 4x4x5 = 80; 5 
X 4 X 5 = lUO. Multiply the first 
term of the first series n’ith the 
first term of the second, &c., and 
we arrive at the oblong numbers 
43 X 60 = 2700 ; 60 x 80 = 4800 ; 
76 X 100 = 7500. Multiply each 
of tho three terms of thx second 
series into itself, and we get the 
sqn ire numbers : 60 x 60 = 3600 ; 
80 X 80 = 6400 ; and ns a third the 
Slim of both : 100 x 100 = 10,000. 
Symmetry wimld perhaps require 
that tho three terms of the first 
series should also he multiplied 
into themselves, which does not fit 
into the Piatonic construction. But, 
however we are to understand 
Plato’s exposition, and however we 
are to fill up its 'deficiencies, we 
must not expect from the present 
passage any serious information as 
to the law governing the change of 
the races of mankind. Pinto him- 
self indicates as much when he 
says, 546 A sq. : however wise the 
rulers of tho state may he, it is 
impossible for them to know the 
times of edyoria and i^opia for our 
race, and to avoid fatal mistakes in 
managing the union of parents. 
Plato’s object is rather to show the 
mysterious importance of that law 
by giving an interpratation of it in 
enigmatical forniulse ; but the law 
itself beciimes no clearer (ns Ari- 
stotle, loc. ciL objects), even if we 
could interpret tke formula mathe- 
matically. The m^tic element 
here, as the mythical elsewhere, is 
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interesting, as showing the then state of that science 
and his acuteness in explaining tlie complicated phe- 
nomena of life from such inadequate exiierimental 
data j but in reference to his philosophic system their 
importance is vqtj small. 

That the three parts of the soul may be undisturbed 
in their specific natm‘e and proper relation, a separate 
dwelling, says Plato, is allotted to each."* The two 
circles of the rational soul are placed in the Jiead, 
which is round, that thence as from a citadel, the whole 
may be ruled.*** The senses are aijpointcd to ho its 
organs.*** tSensible perception, however, does not belong 
exclusively to the rational soul, but extends to the 

iniondeil to conceal a deficiency of 67 C nqq. Cf. Martin, it. 167-171, 
iicicniific knowledge mider apparent nd li. Juc. slfop m 

exnlanntiotia. derived front tho interior tiro of tlio 

"* wepfoSoi, p. 43 D sqq., eyes : if tho cyolidf closo, tlio inner 
44 B V, 47 D, 85 A, fiU D ; cf. supra, iiiovenientB oi tlio body must tie rc> 
p. 358 ; p. 359, lOG. The suturos laxed and at rest, Tim. 45 1) sq. 
of tiio skull are (76 A) derived Tho sensations of hearing nro 
from the rcTuIution of this circle caused by the (ones moving tho air 
of the soul, and its interruption by in tbo inside of tho car, and this 
the aiSux of nourishment (cf. 43 motion is transmitted through tbo 
l3 sqq.). hhsfd into tho brain, and to tbo sou), 

id 44 D sq. The sonl is thus induced to a ino* 

Tiro. 45 A. Of tho parti- tion extending fnm ibc head to 
culor sciifccs Plato explains sight tho region of Uio liver, to the seat 
by the simposition that there is an of desire, and this tnoiwm |tro- 
intorior fire (or light) in tho eye, cccdiiig from Uie soul is dseij (Tim. 
■whichpassingoutfnimtijeeyeuniles 07 A sti,). Taste con^ist» iii a 
with the kindred fire which comes contraction or dilatation of tlie 
out of luminous bodies, and trans- vessels (4>\ipet) of the tonguo 
mits tho motion through tho whole (Tim. 05 U sq.). Smoll de|icnim 
lowly to the soul. (Tim. 45B-D;cf. on the pcnotrntiou of vaponra 
Soph. 200 C; Thcrot. 150 D ; Hep. (Kurrvbt and op(xH ««« I'- 
vi. 608 A.) This light dwelling !n into tho vessels between the licad 
the eye Plato calls The nhe- and tho navel, and the rmigfincss 
nomfnit of reflected light, and tcflcc- or smoothne&s of tficir coiitnc. 
tions in mirrors, are discussed, (CGDsqq.). 

Tim. 40 A-C ; tho colours of lights. 
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inferior i^arts."-* 'Witli ifc is connected J,he feeling oE 
pleasure and pain,''® of wliicli tlie inorlal soul only is 


Cr. 8upm, nolo 81, nnd wimt 
lias , lost been quoted ns io bearing 
and'smcll; p. G5 C we arc told tbnt 
tho blood-vessels of tbe tongue, the 
organs of tasto, run into the benrt. 

AXaOrpru, according to Tim. 
G4 sqq., tolios place when an exter- 
nal Ruock brinim about a move- 
ment in tbo body, wliicli is trans- 
mitted to tliQ soul, llenco it oc- 
curs only to tbo parts of tbe bovly 
wbich arc mobile, wbilo tlioso 
wbicb are immobile, sueb as bones 
and hair, aro insensible. Tbo 
most important medium fur tbo 
dissominAlion of sensations in tbo 
bod3’, considered to bo tbo 
bloM, on account of its mipcrior 
mobilify (Tim. 70 A sq., 77 K, 65 
C, G7 B). (The nerves were quite 
unknown in bis day, and remained 
so for a considcmlilo time ailor- 
wards.) If tbo motion only tabes 
place in the body very gradually, 
it is not noticed at all, and is not 
a sensation. If it passes quickly, 
easily, and unrestrained by any 
obstacles, as tbo motion of light in 
seeing, it croatos a very dminot 
sensation, but ono neither pleasur- 
able nor painful. If it is combined 
with a noticeable interruption, or 
a noticeable re-establishment of the 
natural condition, there arises in 
the former case pain, in tho latter 
pleasure C-l^m. 6d A sqq.; with 
regard to plensuro and tho absence 
of pleasure cf. Fhilob. 31 D sqq., 
42 C sqq. ; Gbng. 496 C sqq. ; Bop. 
ix. 588 C sqq.). But pain and 
pleasure are not always conditioned 
w one another. It may happen 
(Tim. loo. cit.) that only the inter- 
ruption of the natural condilioa 


takes place niiick cnnngti (o be re- 
marked, wbiin its rc'cstnblisbiiicnt 
parses nnnnticcd ; or the ease may 
be exactly reversed. Then, in tbo 
former iiistnncc, ivo have jiain 
without )ilcnsnro; in tiic latter 
that purely sonsiinns pleasure wbicb 
is spoken ef, I'biicb. 51 A sqq., G2 
E, 63 I), GG C. To say tbnt tbo 
latter is ‘no longer merely scii.sif 
ous, but has become intellectual, 
nmtbcinntical ' (Suscmilil, ii. 420), 
does not seem to corrcs]iond witlt 
I^ato's meaning. As bo says, Tim. 
G5 A, tbnt a pleasure williout pain 
niTorilB Sira sarh ff/tiK/Av r&t .... 
KtPibacit cTXi)0c, rdr 52 arXi^piSactt 
dOpSat Kal Kurh /leydXa, c.g. plea- 
sant smells, BO Pliilob. 51 B, bo 
mentions, ns oxamplea of pure 
’qSovat, t4s wept re t4 KaXd Xe- 
76/iei'a xpiS/iara, xal jrepl rd 0x4* 
para, xal rSy ov/i&p rds vMirrat, 
Kal T^s Twi' Ka\ Sea (and 

generally everything wbicb) rd* 
iyBetat dvaiir0i}roi;r txoyra . . . rds 
■a^vpiiaeu ahih^rht . . . vapaSlSu- 
au>. Of tbeso sensations of plcn- 
snro, however (among which those 
of smell are of coarse less noble 
than those of sight and bearing), 
52 A, at wepl rd juxS^tt/ara '^Sosal aro 
expressly distinguished. In Fbi- 
lob. GG C (dr ifiovht tBe/uv dXdirow 
dpurdj»evoi, leaSapdr fwoi'qiudirai'rer 
T^y adrijr ivurriiiitts, roTr 52 

alffSijffenp ivo/Upos), wbero tho re- 
ceived reading certainly agrees 
with the above remarks, but in 
itself is^ liable to verbal and 
logical diEBcultics, I would there- 
fore propose: rds nip r. air. 
iirtrr^is (as one MS. reads), rd* 
5’ alirO, iTT, 
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capable.^^^ This soni inhabits the trunk of the boclr, 
but being itself divided into a' noble and ignoble part, 
its dvrelling has likewise two divisions, as the chambers 
of women in houses are partitioned from those of men. 
Courage has its place in the breast, nearest the sove- 
reign Season: Desire in the lower parts.^'” in the 
breast is the heart, the chief organ of Courasre : thence, 
throughout the whole body spread the channels of the 
blood, which is qnick to proclaim in eveiy direction the 
mandates and threatenings of Courage.^^- These chan- 
nels further serve to convey in the blood continual 
restitution of decaying particles in them the air 
droulateSj^*^ entering and leaving the body partly 
through the breathing passages/"’ partly through the 
flesh and the skin,^' The lungs are placed about the 


Cf. snpnt, note S2. This, tow- 
erer, can onlc hold ^cod of sen- 
sible pleasare and its opposite. 
Plato Tecognises a spiritnal plea- 
sure l-esides, Bep. is. 5S2 B, 5S3 
B, 5S6 E E^q., n. 4S5 D ; Phileb. 
32 A: seep. 187. 

Hin, 69 E sq., 70 D, 77 B. 

“S 70 A sq. It has alreadv been 
noticed, note 115, that tbe bleed is 
the transniUting 'medium of sensa- 
tion. Tim. 77^3 sqq. (cf. 3Iariin, 
iL SOI Ejjq., S23 sqq.J is an attempt 
to describe rbe system of the blood- 
vessels: there is no mention hero 
of the distinction letireen veins 
and artenes, still less of the circc- 
lafion of the blood, ■srhicb ■nr.'is en- 
tirelv nnhnoTrn to the ancients. 

^ Plato's theOTv in detul is as 
follotrs (Tim. 60 C sqq.. 78 E s q-): 
Eveiy element tends totrards \rnat 
is homogeneous to it : parts arc 
constantly disappearing from the 


hnman body ; hot, according to the 
same principle, these are contiiio- 
ally repaired cat of the bleed, into 
■which the nourishment spread by 
means of the fire 'the inner warmth) 
in the body, is treught by the air 
which caters in the act of Ireath- 
ing (cf note J22). In youth, so 
long as the elemcats of the loly 
are fresh, they hold toaether faeter 
and digest noarishnieat more eitsilv, 
more gees into than onf 
body — it grovrsz in age, afrer it is 
wora ont, it dhninishes, and finally 
breaks up altcgether. 

78 E sq., 60 D. Phatn hern 
follows Diogenes ; see voL i. 227, 7, 
3rd edit. , , 

The ohsccre descnniien, j/ 
E sqq., is elucidated by Jlartin, li. 
S34 Efjq, ; Susemihl, ii. 453 fO’i. 

^ i’l.ato suppases with Erape- 
dccles fsec vol. i. GiT^, not c.’y* a 
respiration hat a p erspirati-m. I bo 
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lieart to cool it, and to make a soft cuskion for its 
violent beating.^^ Tlie connection of Desire with 
Beason is accomplished by means of the liver; as 
Desire, pm'snant to its nature, neither understands nor 
inclines to follow rational arguments, it must be ruled 
by imaginations ; and this is the purpose of the liver. 
The Ileason causes to appear on its smooth surface, as 
on a mirror, pleasant or terrible images: it changes 
the natm'al sweetness and colour of the liver by the 
infusion of bile, or else restores it : thus alarming or 
quieting the part of the soul wliich has its dwelling 
■^ere. The liver is, in a word, the organ of presenti- 
ments and of prophetic dreams;^®'* in the same way, 
divination in general belongs only to the irrational 
man^“ Plato ascribes no great importance to the 


air, he thinks (78 D-79 E), enters 
into the body alteinatcl}’ through 
the windpipe and throat, and 
through the skin ; hero it becomes 
warmed by the inner fire, and then 
seeks its kindred element outside 
the body by one or the other oF the 
waj’s just mentioned. Thero is no 
'void space ; and, accordingly, other 
air is pressed into the body by the 
air passing out ; th^gh the skin 
if the one current is coming out 
through the mouth and nose, 
through the month and nose if the 
current is passing out through the 
skin. 

™ 70 C sqq. ; not only air but 
drink is supposed to pass into the 
lungs. 

Tim. 71 A-72 D. Even after 
death traces of prophetic pictures 
Temain in the liver. Hato, how- 
ever, obscr^’es that they are too 
dull and obscure, for any definite 


conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Ho also rejeets vaticination from 
victims. — ^Tbo spleen is intended to 
keep the liver pare. 

71 E : /layTudiv iuppwr&rg BAt 
AvOpwvbrQ SiSuKey’ ASels (ivovs yip 
i^dvrerat pavriKijs ipOiov Kal iXij- 
Bovt £KK’ ij Koff Bwvw ri/y r^r ^povi^ 
ireui iredT/Bek dBya/uy if Sti yiaay ^ 
Sid riya iBownwrpAy wapaXXdfas. 
Only the interpretation of prophecy 
is matter of reason and reflection. 
Cf. Laws, 719 C, and supra, p. 176 
sq., and, on the other sme, p. 191. 
Prophetic and significant dreams 
cccur, ns is well known, in the 
Fluedr. 60 D sq., and Crito, 44 A, 
and in the Eudemus (Cic. Dio. 1, 
25, 53) composed by Aiistotle as 
Plato’s scholar; and the belief 
in presentiments^ expressing them 
selves sometimes in sleep, some 
times in woking, may have .been 
seriously held % Plato, on*, the 
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^ Oih&r org&Tis : tlioss of digestion he espscinllv regards 
as a place of reserre for food, tlie decomposition of 
Trhicli lie derives from the natural rrarmth of the 
hody.^'' Some otlier phrsiological theories of his can 
in this place be onlv shortly indicated.^-' 

Plants and animals.^^ he says, are formed for the 
sake of man : plants to be his food, animals to serve as 
an abode for those hnman sonls ■which have rendered 
themselves nnworthr of a higher life. Plants too are 
living beings, but their soul is of the lowest kind,, 
capable neither of reason nor opinion,, but only of desire 
and sensation : a soul only moved from m’thont, to 
which has been denied the motion that proceeds 
from and returns into itself’”^ — self-consciousness; 
therefore, plants can never change their place. TIic 
Tinueus represents animals as having been all originally 


fcrJlicr cf. tlic<]Uji«'.io3oa 5r*2 f'J']. 

’'* 77 B: :rsyxcr “/sj) CJsrrV? 
Trs^rs, erTfiS^im 5’ aiVy h iwro 
vepi isiro ri;? pip dr’irya- 

jttWK Karr,7iy Tj 6’ cic«s 
Twy airrov rt Ksrtciyri 


precedent of its Dsrsios. 

On the othsr ban'3, he csrta:rj!v re- 
saarks (.nad this is tbeiaor's cor* 
rsct conssqaence from Lis ]poiat of 
view) that the asimal desires as- 
ESTt themselves more uarestrain- 
edly in dreams, fcecaase in sler-p 
the* rational life recedes into tJie 
hacl^nunnd. ■ Ren. is. 571 C. where 
Schleienaacher, ft. UI. i* 

601 tries So find tc-o laoch : the 
example which Plato ocoles is 
taken from SophocL CEoip. Res, 

031). 

71 E sq. ; cf. §0 D sq. v . , 

JS'Cf. 44 £ s^. ca the rml^: rcand itself* (orjoinmg V^,wilh 
73 A sqq. ca the formaaoa o' si.*’ _• KanSiyri, * has not 
row, Inais, Sesh, and Loaes: 75 
D on the moaih ; 75 E sqq. oa the 
skin, hair, and nails. 

^ 77 A-C, see p. 410, S3. 


^’’• 7 Uf 07 raJacfCKCfy tj '//rtatr. 

ITjose words hare gcaenslly l :e:i 
wronglv coa‘free'1, e.g. l*j' Fte!!* 
fcaam) ' Mirtiri i. 2iJ7, )i. 
and Iv If. Mailer. The tran-ta* 
tioa fs: *Its qfVt«7 has na: ccn* 
ferred npoa it sach a ratnw p.s to 
repel raovemens'! coaiing, from 
withoat, while it ewes ia ap'l 


repel, tc.’, , ‘ bat to avail its-?!: cf it*i 
own motion, and «> to pt,ri*-:v-? 
FOiaewfcat of its own co::iitita», 
cad to reSett ca tL-:si.’ 
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men; tlie Phsediiis,^®^ bn tlie contrary, discnminates 
between animal sonls proj)er, and souls which have 
descended out of humau into animal forms; at the 
same time intimating that the soul of man as such can 
never become that of a beast. According to the mea^ 
sure and the nature of the soul’s unfaithfulness to its 
human vocation is regulated the animal body it is to 
occupy.^®® So that in this theory the generic differ- 
ences in the animal world are a consequence of human 
conduct. Elsewhere, however, these are more truly 
regarded as necessary for the general completeness of 
the universe.^®® 

Even the distinctions of sex and the propagation of 
mankind are made to result from the misdeeds through 
which some human souls were degraded into lower 
forms : though this is hardly consistent either with 

the unconditional necessity of propagation,^^^ or with 
the essential equality of the two sexes,^®® which Plato 
elsewhere asserts. 

The Timeeus, in its last section, treats at con- 
siderable length of diseases; not only diseases of the 
body,’®’^ but such maladies of mind as result from bodily 

m 249 B; seep. 411, 55. quotations from Hippo and £m- 

133 Tim. 91 D sqq. ; Flimdo, 82 A, pedocles, toI. i. 216, 1 ; 645, 4, 3itl 
cf. supra, pp. 178, 394, 411, 499 sq. edit. 

133 See p. 388. Symp. 206 B sqq. ; Laws, iv. 

131 Tim. 90 E sqq., 41 E sqq. 721 B sq., vi. 773 E : see p. 193. 
(see p. 392). In tlie first of these i30 Jtgp. t. 452 E sqq. I shall 
passages sexual impulse is thus letum to this point later on. 
e^lauied. The male semen (an ^ ^37 gi p;_gQ a. Three causes of 
e^x of the sp.inal marrow) is like disease are mentioned : 1. Thecon- 
the corresponding matter in the fe- diiion of the elementary materials, 
male, a In the one Some may he too abundant or too 

there dwells a desire for iKfuAi, in scanty, or not rightly apportioned, 
the other for waiSos-oifa; cf. the or some one organ may he acted 

F F 
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causes.^®® These are all placed in tvro classes : madness 
and ignorance. In comprehending under these two 
classes every species of immorality; in making Stale 
neglect and defective education, as well as bodily con- 
stitution, answerable for their existence ; in laying 
greater stress, for the cure of even bodily diseases, 
on rational care of the body than on medicine;'*^' and 
above all, in insisting on the hni'monious training .'if 
the whole man, the even balance of physical and mcnfnl 
education, and the perfecting of reason hy means of 
science — in all this Plato points out the hoimdaiy of 
Physics, and leads us on to Ethics, which fivm the 
outset has been the proper goal of his physical invesfi- 
gations.^'** 


upon by otlicr kinds of fire, water, 
&c., than are proper for it (82 A 
so., 86 A). 2. A second source of 
disease consists in tbe same defi- 
ciencies with respect to the organic 
elements (marrow, bones, llciib, 
sinews, blow). The perveiwion_ of 
the natural order in the production 
of these organic mnlcrials out of 
one another is especially danger- 
ous. Naturally, the flesh together 
■with the sinews is formed out of 
the blood, the bones out of flesh and 
sinews, the marrow out of the 
bones. If instead of this a counter- 
formation in the opposite way sets 
in, the roost grievous sufferings re- 
sult (82 B sqq.). 3. A third class 


of diseases 8{>ting from irregularity 
in the apportionment and the condi- 
tion of the vyeifiara, the mucus, 
and the bile fS-l C sqq.). Pnrt1ii-r 
details are given in murtiu, ii. 347- 
330; Snsemilil, ii. 460 sqq. 

Jw 80 B-87 11. 

87 (i-90 n. 

Cf. Kep, iii. 40.3 C sqq., and 
b’clilcirrmncucr, Werhe z. I’hilosn- 
phic, iii. 273 sqq. 

27 A. It is proposed that 
Timteus should begin with the 
origin of the world and end with 
mankind, whoso education Socrates 
had described the day before in 
the dialogue on the State. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ETHICS. 

The pliilosopliy of Plato is primarily Ethical. He 
starts from the Socratic enquiries on virtue, which 
fiiriiisherl the matei’ial for the earliest development 
of his dialectic method, and for those conceptual 
determinations from which the doctrine of Ideas 
eventually sprang. His own procedure is essentially 
directed not only to theoretic science, but to moral 
training arid the Socratic knowledge-of-self.^ He 
would have been untrue to himself and to the spirit 
of the Socratic teaching had he not constantly paid 
special attention to such questions: But the later 
development of his system required that the ethical 
views acquired during his intercourse with Socrates 
should be essentially enlarged, more precisely defined, 
recast, and applied to actual conditions. Therefore, 
although his own speculation was from the commence- 
ment under the influence of the Socratic Ethics, the 
form which he gave to ethical theories was conditioned 
by his Metaphysics and Anthropology, and also more 
remotely by his Physics; and apart from these it 
cannot be fully explained. That which is the starting- 

1 See p. 216 Eq., and Phsedr. 229 E sq. 

F F 2 
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point in the historical beginning of his system ajipears 
in the perfected system at the end also. The purity, 
fervour, and decisiveness of his moral endeavour, Ins 
conviction of the necessity of moral knowledge, tlie 
fundamental conceptions of his Ethics, Plato brought 
with him from the Soqratic school. But the lofty 
Idealism by which his Ethics so greatly transcended 
those of Socrates — ^the accurate determination which 
they received in the concept of the virtues and of the 
State — would never have been attained but for the 
doctrine of Ideas and the Anthropological part of tin* 
system. As to their pai’ticular contents, the Platonic 
Ethics fall under three divisions of enquiiy : — 

I. The ultimate aim of moral activity, or the 

highest Good. 

II. The realisation of the Good in individuals ; or 

A^irtue. 

III. Its realisation in the Commonwealth ; or the 

State.” 

I. 27ie Highest Good. Socrates had designated the 
Good as the supreme and ultimate object of all human 
endeavour; and the concept of the Good was the 
jDrimaiy ethical idea of all the minor Socratic schools.” 
By the Good, however, Socrates had only understood 
that which is a good for man and conduces to hap- 
piness. This, indeed, naturally resulted from the 
Greek view of Ethics, and so far Plato and Socrates are 
agreed. The question of the highest moral problem 


- Cf. Ritter, ii. 44i». 
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coiucides with that of the highest Good, and this with 
the enquiry for happiness. Happiness is the possession 
of the Gk)od, and the Good is that which all desire.^ 
But wherein does the Good or happiness consist ? A 
twofold answer to this question may be deduced from 
the presuppositions of the Platonic system. The 
Idea is that which alone is real; Matter is not 
merely Kon-being, but the o^sposite of the Idea, 
hindering its pure manifestation.^ The soul, in its 
true essence, is declared to be an incorporeal spirit 
destined for the intuition of the Idea. Hence mo- 
rality might be regarded negatively; the highest 
end and Good might be sought in withdrawing 
from the life of sense and retiring into pure contem- 
Xilation. But the Idea is the underlying ground of all 


^ Symp. 204 E sqij. : m-^o-ec ykp 
ayaOuv ol tiScdfiwes eUBal/uyei 
Kol oiiefri vpotrdet ip^trffai, t»a rl 
8i /Soi^Xcrai eiSalpw fTmi a j9ov- 
\6pieyot, &c. All strive after an 
ciidaring possession of tlio good; 
Irriv dpa (vW^Sriir 6 iput roO ri 
iyaObv a6r^ etvai del, Eiitliyd. 288 
E sqq. : no knowledge is valuable 
niiless it is nsofnl to us, i.e. (289 C 
pq., 290 B, D, 291 B, 292 B, £} un- 
less it makes us happy. Ffaileb. 
11 B sq. : see p. 280, 148; ef. 
Gorg. 470 D sq., 492 D sqq. ; Rep. 
i. 354 A, et alibi ; Arist. Etii. Ei- 
com. i. 2, beginn. Mpnri piv oSy 
ffXeSdy ivi r&y irXeloTuy SpoXoyeZ- 
rat (ri rb diKoBby), ri/y y&p eiSai- 
povlav Kal ol voKKol Kal oi xapfo^es 
^dyovffiy, rb S’ eS t^y Kal rb eS 
vparrety ravrby iwclKaf^dyovn tQ 
eibaipoyeiv. The fact that Plato 
censures the confusion of the good 
with the pleasant, or the founda- 


tion of morality on pleasure and 
external advantage (see pp. 182, 185, 
186 sq.), proves nothing against 
this, for happiness is not identical 
with pleasure or advantage ; nor is 
there any real contradiction involved 
when, in Bep. ir. beginn. vii. 519 
£, he explains that tlie enquiiy into 
the State must bo conducted with- 
out remnl to the happiness of the 
individual members, fur this only 
refers to the good of the whole 
being prior to that of the indivi- 
duals. Indeed (loc. cit. 420 B), 
happiness is pronounced to be tlie 
hi^iest aim for the State, just ns 
afterwards, 444 E, ix. 576 C^92 B, 
the advantage of justice, tlie hap- 
piness or unhappiness involved 
in every constitution, whether of 
state or soul, is made the basis of 
their different values. 

Cf. pp. .815, 340 sq. 
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fonn. aud tho cause of all tliut is good in the world 
of Sense. This aspect might be more jiroininently 
brought forward for its representation in human life j 
and thus among the constituents of the highest Good 
might be reckoned, side by side with the knowledge of 
the pure Idea, the harmonious introduction of the Idea 
into sensible e2dstence, and the satisfaction of whicli 
this is the source. Both of these enunciations are to 
be found in Plato, though they ai’e not so entirely 
separated as to be mutually exclusive. The first occurs 
ill passages where the highest problem of life is sought 
in flight from sensuality ; the second, in places where 
even sensuous beauty is described as worthy of love ; 
and external activity, sensible pleasure, is included 
among the component parts of the highest Good. 

We meet with the former view as early os the 
Theajtetus.® As earthly existence, says Plato in fhal 
dialogue, can never be free from evil, we must flee away 
as quickly as possible from this world to (iod. by 
making ourselves like to Him through virtue and 
wi.sdom. This thought is still further expanded in the 
Phiedo,' where the deliverance of the soul from the 


® 176 A; dXX’ oir avoKiaQai 
rb. Kaxa oumrov inrevavriw ydp 
n iyaOip del tivai ivayKT}" air’ 
iv ffews adrd iSpiaOtu, rijf ai Otnfriiv 
irol rbvSe rii' rbirof' vcpivo- 
X« iviyK7]t‘ Sio xal rretpSffffat 
XpJi eP$Me iKeiae ^{/yeu> Sti to- 
Xtffra. ^vyv Si’ optdunt rip fftv 
Kara rh bi’varbv. opoiaris Si St- 
Katov Kol offiop pera tppwf^cwi yt- 
piffSai. On the latter principle cf. 
llcp. vi. 50y B ; Tim. 47 If, where 
it is fuJinrl as a n.ilnral conseqnence 


that he who contemplates OoJ 
and Ills eternal ordinance docs 
himscir become weli ordered in 

soal- . - 

f E.g. 04 Mj//., 64 h: opkovp 
oKut SoK€t trot ii TOP Totobrop frop 
6[Xo(r6^oi>) rrpayfiartla oi’ vrpl rb 
awpa tlpot, dXXd saO' Strop Sp- 
paTut a^iffrdvat aSrop vpot^Si^^p 
TtTpd^Stu t ftt A s tP Ip 

iSptp oStos, S>t tomv,^ iyyvrdTu 
iffS/ieOa top elSiviu, iav^ ort pa- 
XfOTo pvSii' SpiXQptr ru etipari. 
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body is considered tbe most necessary and beneficial of 
all things, and tbe pbilosopber’s special aim and con- 
cern. To tbe same effect is tbe celebrated passage 
of tbe Eepnbbc,® wbicb represents ns as living bere 
like prisoners in a dark cave, wbo are accnstomed to 
see nothing but dim shadows, and are with difficulty 
brought to tbe vision of tlie Beal, in tbe daylight of 
tbe Idea. In connection with this, there is tbe reite- 
rated assurance® that tbe true philosopher would never 
voluntarily descend from tbe heights of scientific con- 
templation to mind tbe affairs of tbe State, but only 
when compelled to do so. Souls, so for as they are 
faithful to their destiny, are only prevailed on by Neces- 
sity to enter this earthly existence ; and those who have 
entered it, and recognise their true vocation, trouble 
themselves as little as they can with the body and its 
concerns. Here the body appears as a fetter, a dun- 
geon of the soul : the gi’ave of its higher life.“ It is an 
evil to which the soul is chained, and from which it 
longs to be free as soon as possible.^^ The body is, 
indeed, the cause of all evil ; for though uurighteous- 

Htfii KoiPuvQfSMP, 6 tI nil irava iv- Fbtedo, 03 B; Crat. 400 B. 
dyKii, foiSi dvairi/MrXcS/teOa r^t rod- In tbe former tbe doctrine of tbe 
rov ^iireus, dXXi icaffapedw/cei' de*’ Mj'steries, ils fu rm ^povpf itrnep 
adrop, Iws df 6 Otis aMt dvoMffji ol S^ffponroi, in the latter tbe 
Cf. 83. Oiphic comparison of the a-upa to 

« \ii. 514 sqq. n tr^/ta and a prison, are quoted; 

0 Bep. vii. 519 C sqq. ; cf. i. 345 bet only in the first passage \rith 
K sqq., 347 B sq. : Theict. 172 C an expression of assent. Cf. toI. i. 
»qq., especially 173 E. It is not 383 sq. 

correct to snytbat tbo discussion ^ Phiedo, 66 B: Sn, las 
in these passages is tbrongbont rft vQ/ia ivpLve^vp/ifpTi 

(.nly concerned with tbe immoral f iipQi' 4 toP rotodrov 

and incomitlete states (Brandis, kokw, od pifiroTe imifffi/ieOa Im- 
Gr.-riim. Phil. ii. a. 616)_ : Bep. Tii. vwi o5 ^i6v/ioD/iej>’ Hi tovto 
519 treats of the Platonio state. etvai rb dXi}8dr. 
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ness lias place at- first in tlie soul, and is its own deed — 
thougli, consequently, it is tlie soul itself that in the 
world beyond will be cleansed from it and punished for 
it ; yet the soul would have no motive or inducement 
to evil if it were not in ■flie body. 'When it entei*ed 
the body it first acquired those lower elements by which 
its proper nature is hidden and defaced.^" IVom 
thence proceed all disturbances to spiritual activity — 
all the appetites and passions which seduce us from our 
true destiny.^^ Philosophy is therefore essentially a 
purification.’^ As perfect deliverance from all evils is 
to be found only in the separation of the soul from the 
body , — so the nearest earthly approach to such a deli- 
verance is that philosophic dying, by which alone the 
soul even after the body’s death is fitted for incorporeal 
existence.’® 

” Sec p. 414. ^ Kj., ij-l D sq«|. ; IJcp. ix. 588 IJ Mjff. 

13 Pbiecto, loc. cit.: /ivplas piif is quite in nccorJancc witli this 
yap i}puv iffXo'Kias Trap^x^t ri <r&pa c.<(]iosilioii, in showing nil kinds of 
aii TTiv ifiayKalav rpo^v ’ tn di iiiiinoraiity to depend menrly mi 
&v TU'cs vhffoi vpaatriviaviv, ip.vo5U the triumph of the tiniinni over the 
iiovffiy TTiv ToS dvTOi O^pav. huiniin element of hist and snviigo, 
iptirup Si xal imOvfU&p xal ^b§up irrational courage over reason, for 
Kttl ciSti^up voPTOoavup Kal ^\va- these low'cr elements^ of the soni 
ptas epivlirXiiffip i)pas voKK^s, &aTc arise from its eonuccticii with tlie 
tS Xeyo/upop as AKTfiws rtp Spti body. 

iir’ adrou o65i Spop^ai ipup iyyi- i* I’hicdo, 07 C KdOapns Si 
pirai oSSiTTore oiSiv. ml yip are- f&ai oS toOto ^vpjSaiVei, Svtp wd- 
Xipovs ml ardtrtts ml pdxar oioh Xai ip Xiy^ Xiyerai,^ ri x*^pl' 
SXXo jrapdx** ^ ’’S ffwp® ml al toiJ* feev 6 n pdXurra^ avb toC ffuparot 
TOO imOuplat, seeing that it is 7^0 ^ox^v.&c,; ibid.fittH; cf. aso 
always a question of possession. Soph, 230 1>. 
and possession is coveted for the “ Phrodo, loc, cit. 
body’s sake. 'Xlic worst point is tntionsp. .3S».% 1.3; PP dPA'Ji'Vnnu 
that the soul in its thinking ac- Cmt. 403 E: it is wi.'o of I into 
tivitics is continually hindorc«l by not to have any intcrconrse wifli 
the body, so that it can only arrive mankind except iireioap v y^X'l 
at the intuition of truth by with- mOapi p rrdprup t&p vrpl re ffapa 
drawing from the body. CfT 82 I-i msfip ml imSvpiwp, for it w fli''n 
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If Plato had stopped short at this view' of morality, 
the result would have been a negative theory, at 
variance not only with the spirit of Greek antiquity, 
but also with many essential elements of his own philo- 
sophy. He proceeds, however, to complete it with other , 
representations, in which a more positive importance is 
ascribed to sensible things and our concerm with them. 
A series of these representations we have already noticed 
in his doctrine of Love. The proper object of this 
Love is that which is desirable in and for itself, 
namely the Idea ; but the sensible Phenomenon is here 
treated not merely in the manner of the Phsedo, as that 
which conceals the Idea, but also as that which reveals 
it. The enquiry of the Philebus concerning the highest 
Good has the same tendency. How this dialogue 
refutes the doctrine of pleasure has been already shown : 
it is farther to be noted that the argument does 
not side unconditionally even with the opposite view 
(the Oynic-Megariau identification of the Good and in- 
tellectual wisdom but describes the highest Good as 
compounded of various constituents. Intelligence and 
reason, we are told, are certainly far above pleasure, 
inasmuch as the latter is related to the Unlimited or 
Indefinite, and the former in the closest manner to the 
First Cause of all.^^ But yet a life without any sensa- 
tion of pleasure or pain would be pure apathy, not 
worth wishing for.^^ And within the sphere of intellect, 

only that any moral influence -can against the Cynics, that tho polemic 
be sncccssfully exercised upon it. of tho Philebus is directed. 

Wo have nlioady seen, Pt.i.p. Phil. 28 A sqq., 64 C son.: 
261, .6, that it is probably against cF. p. 185, 

those persons, and next to them, ” 21 D sq., 00 K sq., 08 E: we 
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pnre Ideal knowledge (rhongli far liiglier than augkt 
besides) cannot in itself suffice: Biglit Opinion must 
be added to it. otherwise man could never find his wav 
upon earth.. Further. Art (the Philebus especially 
mentions music) is indi^enable to the adornment of 
life: in fact, all knowledge is so. and everv kind of 
knowledge: for each in some way participates in 
truth.'® Pleasure cannot be quite so unconffitionally 
reckoned a part of the highest Good. TTe must here 
discriminate true and pure sensations of delight.*^ and 
necessary, harmless, and passionless pleasures (above 
all. those that are consistent with reason and Jjealtli of 
mind), from deceptive, impure, and sickly pleasures. 
The foniier alone can be included in the good.*' On 
the whole we get this result.'* The first and chi^f 
constituent of the supreme Good is participarion in the 
Ftemal nature of proportion fin the Idea).** The 


isay ol-strre horr lirieSv this jiojnt 
is aivrajs settlt'i— dosl'tless l-s- 
canss Plaio, afic-r eipr&ssing Iiini- 
se’f else:ri;tre .-o siii-ngly .sgaiy-t 
pieascre. is .ii a ios* liotr io asdcn 
i: K place and v,-ilce fc:enti£»lly. 
rir.*o*s own explarjstior.5, Piiii. ii. 
IJ, Hop. vi. 305 B. and the Me.pi- 
ric r.K-l Cynic dKirines «ir. the p^ni 
fsee Pt. i. pp. 221 257 s'lq ] do 

not allow ns to snpp-se that it was 
‘ ! tcanso 1:<? did not feel ii.e reces- 
j-ity t-f refciins those who ertimate 
^pjrr, 7 a foo h;£rl: ' nore pieciK-’y. 
who c'asi'Jor alone io hi 

the highest po-vj. euiirely excl::!- 
inppTeasnre., liithlnsr. Piar. Ideenl. 
1 . 107 sq. 

•- C2 13 se*j. 

-• Tl:c«:- which co not def-^od rn 
an ilhs-'ion. f-n'i are no: conditioned 


by the epp'site of pleasure, .ns i< 
pener.nlly the case p. 1*5 fii/ 

ill the jdeasures of jense. Th'* 
pleasure connected with virtue ai: I 
know]e«i:e is r.-.t sp^clally y.-?'^- 
seated 'see p. led ; Lirr.'. ii. 

B 5 * 10 ^ *;*’.7 C ; Rep. i. S2r? D, ri. 
4*5 D: Phtleb. 40 1) sq.t 
27»5 D: Tim. 55 C . 

« tji D sqq.t cf. .to C-53 C. 

- t'riC SI.. 00 sq. 

tL '7 errJE e.V 

IffTt weSrer ciT c? ctzr€:cr. eXSA 
rySrer ;:fr rr rrpt r=I rs 

jiirptcT Ksi xeUiOf. xsl rii^c cwi-rE 
TcraPre fcAiW rt? 
rcz^Ssi [Hem. fisjrfax, 
towercr, dv-5 r.>'t pivc r, s'::5a’ •* 


sensej 6t’s'is' , . . cr T'pcf 

=-«i TO ctpatTfcr rsi /rsMr xi 
rsiees- rci tesrs?- xel rdtv c 


; .3 
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second is tlie realisation of this Idea in actuality ; the 
formation of that which is harmonious, beautiful, and 


rqt ftpeSs aS ralh-qt iarlv. lliis 
pnRsnm, however, giTOS rise to n 
ilifficmty. As the thirpw and od/t- 
lierpop are mentioned hero quite 
gciiernlly, and both are eepamtcd 
from roSs, it might appear ns if 
something not belonging to man 
but existing externally were in- 
tended; by the piirpov. &c., the 
Idea of the Go id (Hcrinnnn, 
Iiul. lect. Mnrb 183^; Plat. G90 
sq. A G48, G36; Trendelenburg, 
do Fliilebi Coiisil. IG; Stogcr, 
Pint. Stud. ii. 5'.)} or even the 
Ideas in general ^Brandis, ii. a. 
490), b}' the ffi/ipLerpov, &c., cvcr}'- 
thing beautiful in the world. On 
the other hand, the Fliilobns ge- 
iiotnlly has not only aimed at 
giving a dcfinitinn of the highest 
Good^ for mankind (see p. 280), 
but in tho passage bcfoio us 
it treats expressly of tho kt^pm 
irp&Tov, Sedrepoi', &c. The Good, 
therefore, is here considered not in 
its essence, but in reference to the 
subject in which it occurs (so 
Btallbaum in Fhileb. Pnde^. 2 A 
p. 74 ra.; Bitter, ii. 463; SVehr- 
mann. Flat, de s. bono doctr. 90 
sq.; Steinharl, PI. WW. iv. 639 sq.; 
Biiscniihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 52; 
Philologus Supplementbl. ii. 1, 
77 sqq. ; Strumpell, Gesch. d. pr. 
Phil. d. Gr. i. 263 sqq.). Plato 
says of the first and second term 
of Ills classification that they are 
vepl pArpov, vepl rd aippsrpov, &c., 
of the following simply : rb rotwp 
rptrop poDp koI ^pbninp rcGelr, 
&c. As the first element of the 
highest Good, participation in the 
pirpw is speciW (i.e. immutable 
laws form the measure of all living 


activities) ; nsthe second element, the 
beauty and completeness proceeding 
thence. The first of these points 
was previously described (64 D 
sqq.) more definitely as the unity 
of KoXXot, ffv/tgerpta and dX'^^aa; 
it must then bo intended to stand 
generally for the Ideal in human 
nature, from which springs all that 
is precious and really true in life, 
while tho second point compre- 
hends the eficcls proceeding from 
tho former. But we have still to 
explain how it is that both thoso 
nro bmiight prominently forward, 
and that Pout gets only tho third 
tdaee (cf. Schlciermncher, Platon’s 
WW. li. 3, 133 sq. ; Bibbing, Plat. 
Idcenl. i. 287 sq.); and the an- 
swer is, that ns the highest 
Good, nwording to Pinto, does not 
consist in an individual activity, 
but ill the whole of nil activities 
which are ngrccablo to nature, tho 
first condition of it (the atria 
Iv/iirdo’^r glfeur, the rtpitirarop 
Spa Kal poKurr’ arrcon therein, 64 
G sq., 65 A) is tho harmony of 
human existence. By i-irtne of 
this tho production of such a 
whole is to be aimed at; this 
harmony we have displayed in our 
two fii-st determinations, and then 
come the individual Goods. Still 
there remains a certain obscurity 
in the exposition of the Fliilebus, 
even if it be recollected that one 
and the same concept, that of 
the Good, is intended to denote 
that which is highest in man and 
in the nniverse. This inconve- 
nience makes itself felt much more 
strongly in the Bcpublic, vi. 505 
B sqq., than in the Plulebns (and 
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perfect. The third, reason and intelligence. The 
fourth, special sciences, the arts, and right opinions. 
The fifth and last, pure and painless pleasures of the 
senses.^^ We cannot fail to perceive the moderation, 
the respect for all that is in human nature, the 
striving for the harmonious cultm'e of the whole 
inan by which the Platonic Ethics prove themselves 
such genuine fruits of the Greek national mind. 
Plato is far removed from the apathy of the Cynics, 
as may be seen in his remark®® that it i.s impossible, 
not to sorjynv under liea^y trials (for instance, the 
death of a sou) ; all that can then be expected of a 
man is moderation and control of his grief, 'J’lmt life 
according to nature, which the older Academy adopted 
as its watchw'ord — ^that ^ifetriopathy, which ])C‘rhup.s 
descended to the later Sceptics from the New Academy 
— ^is entirely in haimony noth the spirit of l^Iuto. 

II. Virtue . The essential and sole means of hnp- 
])iucss is virtue. As each nature can only attain ils 
destined end by the virtue befitting it, so it is with the 
soul. Only in attaining that end can the soul live 
well; if it misses this, its life must be evil. Jn Iho 
one case it will be happy; in thu other, miserable. 

tberefoVe cannot be turned into a J’btcdr, 248 D ; 231 D ; 

proof of tlio Fpuriousness of tlic Kcp. ix, 587 li Bffq., ond supra, p. 
latter, with Sclianrscbmidt .Saminl. 211), 147 ; Plat. Stud. p. 228. 
plat. Schr. 305 sq.). ‘Wo must With the argument of (lie 
not nttribufe too much inipor- Fliilebus m.-iy be compared (lie dn- 
t.'inco to such classifications in cinsionof the Laws, v. <28 »■ rqj. . 
iOato, nor make the distance be- cf. iv. 717 A rqq., ra tlic rclalivc 

tween their particular term? abso- values of the diflerent 
lutcly (he same : they belong to n which, however, is loo nincienlifif 
mannerism of style in which he to he noticed berts 
allows liitn-self every .freedom : cf. '' Hep. x. Oit.} h sq. 
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Virtue is therefore tlie cause of happiness, vice of 
misery.®® Virtue is the right constitution, the in- 
ternal order, harmony, and health of the soul: vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well ; to have a man’ed and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong;®' to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or tlie 
animal to the divine.®® The virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will ; for in his soul it is Heason 
that bears rule — the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheei*ful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul is essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquietude 
run riot through it.®® Only he who takes hold on the 
Eternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied. 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 

“ Kep. i. 853 A sqq., e.g, ; Sp’ Bupm, p. 187. Hence, Rep. ili. 
oSi> irore ^uxf) t& fpva eS 392 A ; Lawn, ii. 660 £ snq , to 




— - - ...... ... -mm 

dper^t, 4 dSimroi ’ASdparoi'. bad as happy, tho just ns unhappy, 
’AvdyKJiApaKOK^^vxiiMKCisipx^tf is n heresy, rndic.illy pernicious, 
Kal jvipcXetirdai, Tp Si iyaS^ irdvra and not to he tolerated hy the 
raOra eS vpdrreip , . . 'H /lip ipa State. 

SiKcUa Kttl 6 SlKcuot ariip cS ^ From this point of view tlie 
Bithtrerat, kukQ! Si 6 iSiKot . . . contrast of morality nnd im. 
’AXX& nip> 8 yi eC }Civ paxdptSs re morality is exhibitea in the de- 
feat eiSalpup, 6 Si pt ravavrla . . . tailed disenssion. Rep. ix. 588 B- 
*0 piu SIkvuos dpa eiSal/iwp, 8 S’ 592 B : of. Fhtedr. 230 A. 
iStKot dffXios. Similarly Qorg. 506 Rep. ix. 577 D sq., with the 
D sqq.: of. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., addition that this holds good in 
V. 733 D sqq. the highest degree of those who 

Gorg. 504 A sqq. ; Rep. iv. externally have the very highest 
448 C-445 B : of. viii. 554 E, x. power, viz. tyiants. I^iedr. 279 
609 B sq. : Fhsedo, 93 B sq. ; Tim. C : wXodo'ioi' Si raptfoiuc rbv aoAbv. 
87 C : of. Laws, x. 906 C, nnd i 
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Virtue is therefore the cause of liai^pinoss. vice of 
misery.^® Virtue is the right constitution, tlic in- 
ternal ordei’, harmony, and health of the so\d : vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well ; to have a inaiTed and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong;®' to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or llie 
animal to the divine.®® Tl»e virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will j for in his soul it is llcason 
that bears rule — the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheerful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul is essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquiehide 
run riot through it.®" Only he who takes hold on the 
Eternal and fills himself therewith can be trulj’^ satisfied. 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 


® Bop. i. 353 A sqq., c.g. ; op’ Bupvn, p, 187. Ilcncc, Eep. iii. 
oCi» wore ^uxJj t4 oOt^i ipY*. e® 382 A; Lnwo, ii. 660 E sqq, to 
avepydfferai orpe^op^iq} rq* oiKelat portray injustico ns profitable, tlio 
dperflr, ^ dSiVaroi ; ’A85i>aroi>. bad as bappy, tbc just as nnlinpp}*, 
’AvdymiSpaKaKy^fuxSKaKtitiipxff'' is a Iioresy, radically pernicious, 
Kol im/iiketaBai, tJ Si iyaOp irdirra and not to bo tolerated by tlio 
ToOra eS Tcpdirew . . . 'H piv ipa State. 

ScKota ^oxt Kal 6 StRaiot driip *8 « From tins point of view tlio 

fiuSirerai, KUKcSr Si 6 dSiKoi . . . contrast of morality and im- 
’AXXd pi)v S yi eB fwi* paKdpiSs re morality is oxbibited in the do- 
Kol eiSalpuv, 6 Si pi) rdvavrla . . . tailed discussion, Bop. is. 588 B- 
'0 piv SIkuos dpa. eiSalpJiiv, 6 5’ 502 B : cf. Fhicdr. 230 A. 
aSiicos MXios. Similarly Gorg. 606 Bop. ix. 577 D 8a..'with tbi. 

D sqq.: of. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., ® 

V. 733 D sqq. 

^ Gorg. 504 A sqq. ; Bop. iv. 

443 C~^ B : of. viii. 554 12, x. 

60fi B sq. ; Flisedo, 03 B sq. ; Tim. 

87 C : cf. Laws, x. 006 0, and 


fiuaiuon tiiat ibis bolds good in 
the highest degree of those who 
externally have the very highest 
power, VIZ. tyrants. Fhiedr. 279 
C : wXoBo’un' Si raptfoi/u Tip cro^ip. 
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tion as flu’V dcNiafo from tlio only truo ploasuro — 
that, of tho 3*lnlosoplior. And true philosophv and 
perfect morality an? flu* same.=" Virtue can therefore 
dispense with tliose impure motives by which it is 
•fenerally rccommciirled ft carries in itself its own 
reward; as vicp does its own punishment. Nothing 
bi'tter can befall a man than that he .should grow like 
the flood and the Divine: nothing worse than that he 
should become like the evil and the Xon-divine.®- Even 
if we put aside all the advantagi-s which nrtne ensures 
— if we .suppose the impossible case of a righteous man 
mistaken by gods and men. or an eril-doer concealing 
his wickedness from both — still the former would be 
the happy person, the latter the unhappy.^ That this, 
however, is tpiite inconceivable — that right and wrong, 
as a rule even in this life, but certainlv in the life to 
come, are duly i-ecompensed. Plato constantly affirms 
as his settled conviction.’* This seems to him necessary, 
on every account ; as little can the righteous man be 
deserted by God.” as the wicked escape His punish- 
ment : he must either be cured by it of his ungodliness : 


Eep. is. 533 B-58S A, vrhere 
finally this tlinught is, strangely 
enough, and of course by a very 
arbitraiT calculation, reduced to 
the formula that the philosopher 
is 729 times happier tluan the 
trrant. ^On this number cf. rol. i. 
3C3, 4, 3rd edit.1 The same re- 
sult trr.s previously (330 D sqq.; 
cf. Laws, ti. cop C) obtained from 
the consideration that only the 
philosopher knows how to judge of 
the worth of diffetcut lives, and 


consequently that which he pre- 
fers riiust 'be the best. Cf. tbe 
quotation, p. 187. 

M .Ccep.IS2; The«t.l76B. 

« TfacsBt. 177 B sqq.: Law#, iv. 
716 C. sq., V. 728B. 

» Kep. iv. 444 E sq.; cf. mlh 
ii, 360 E-367 E, s. 612 A sq. 

« Rep. s. 612 B sqq. et passim : 
see supra, p. 207 sq,, 215, 134,218. 

= Rep. X. 612 E; Tbeat. J 7o 
C sqq. ; Apol. 41 C sq. j Laws, iv. 
716 O' sq. 
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or, if lie be incurable, must, serve as a warning to olbcrs.’’* 
But as Plato bolds moral obligation and the uncondi- 
tional worth of virtue indopcndcntly of fui.ure rclri- 
bution, this view docs not nffcot the purity of liis 
principles.’’^ The Socratio doctrine of exiiedicncy is 
immeasurably transcended by Plato ; it has become 
purified and deepened in the spirit of the Socratic life. 


^ Pinto considers punislimcnt 
in genornl ns n moral ncccssih*. 
Tor its particular jnstiilcntion lie 
combines the two points of viow, 
of impro^'cment and deterrence. 
Prot. 324 B: o pLcrd "Kir/w im- 
ytipQr jcoXctfeii. o6 toG irapeXi|Xu- 
Mrof ivtKa d8un}/tarot niuaptlrai — 
oi 7 &P iv t 6 ye vpaxOiv ayinirw 
Gel)}— ^XX& ria /tiWomt X^P^t 
tea /til aOOa dSuoiffp aGr8t 
oGrot /lijTe GXXot 6 rovrop I5da> ko- 
TMtOfura. Fimislimcnt is a means 
of purifying the soul from wicked- 
ness fGorg, 478 lil sqq., 480 A sq., 
1305 d, 525 B sq.; see p. 379 eq.; 
Bep. ii. 380 A, ix. 591 A sqq.; 
Laws, V. 728 C, ix. 862 B; ibid, 
xi. 9^ A, where retaliation ns the 
object of punishment is expressly 
rejected, as in Free. loc. cit.) ; in- 
deed, Plato thinks it quite indis- 
pensable for this pnrposo: Gorg. 
loc. cit; Bep. ix. 691 A sq, he 
goes so far as^ to declain that 
OTeiyono must wish to he punished 
for his transmssions because it is 
better to be healed than to remain 
sick, and Bop. x. 613 A, he would 
consider many evils which bofoll 
the jnst as an inevitable punish- 
ment of previons sins. The theory 
of the future expiation curable 
injustice is based on the same 
view (see p. 390 sq.). But, on 
the other hand, there ore absolute 
pnnishments, for the justification 


of which (his dcfiitithm does not 
snflicc, sncli, for ,iiislniicc,_ ns tho 
punishment of death in civil ndmi- 
iiistrn’ionj and of eternal i1nmnnlii.ii 
in divine justice. Some further end 
in punishment must be therefore 
supposed : the criminal who is be- 
yond reformation is nt least mndc 
useful for the general good, by 
being made to contribute to the 
maintenance of moral order as n 
deterrent example (Gorg. 525 B 
sq.; Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 854 K, 
862 B). With this is connected, 
ns regards the future, the concep- 
tion of a natural distribution of 
individuals in the nnii’crso (sec 
supra, p. 409, 53) j with refer- 
ouro to the State, the idea (in which 
can be traced the germ of n theory 
of elimination) that it must lie 
urified of irFCclaimnblo criminals 
y putting them to death or ban- 
ishing them (Polit. 203 D, 808 IS ; 
Laws, ix. 862 E. The latter pas- 
sage adds that it is really better for 
themselves that such men should 
live no lon^r). 

^ After having first proved the 
superiority of justice as such, and 
apart from its results, he turns to 
the latter with Iho words, Bep. 
X. 612 B: vw ifSt/ iverl^wiv 
^OT{ vpbs iKelvois kvA toAs nurOoAs 
rp SiKcuoaHirji xal rp dXX§ dpery 
dwoSoGrac. 

* See Pt. i. p. 126 sqq. 



4 H ru TO Ay ft Tfff-: nLitnu a f\\ uemy. 

Ho':rn1<:{-: hfi'l vh-fno fo vjxi^iat fmtholr in 

l:no‘>vhi'lr/y. Jld JinfJ con.s'jqur-xjfly niaintaiiK;rl iliat 
fhor." cotiM ill rv-aliiv h^i Imf Ono A'irtur*. i,rtrl ihatth^ 
(lispoHifion fo virfiio miisf. b'- similar in all. Hf; 
ini'I as'Hi/iwI tliaf ’I'irfuOj lifco kno'vlorlgo, could hn 
fftii^lif,”’' Jii fill thoyf; roppccfs Plato nf first follov/ed 
liiiii: fiK a^Lfainsf fli*- ordinary,' notion.^ of virtue 
would hulf:':/! always liav»* acknov.'lod/iyjfl the view of 
Socrates to he .suhstaufialJy correct.'*'" Put riper reflec- 
tion led liiiii in after-life fo modify the .Soeratic doe- 
trines and to determine them more accurately. He 
hecarne convinced that side Ijy side with perfect virtue, 
which i.s. no douU. founded on Irnovdc-dere. the nn- 
scientific \irtuc of ordinary men has also its value; 
that though the former is based on insstruction. and the 
latter only on custom, yet that tins nrtne o£ custom 
precedes the higher kind as an indispensable prepara- 
tory stage. He ohsen’ed the variety of moral disposi- 
tions, and could not (Jf-ny its influence on the forming 
of morality in individuals. Lastly, he learned to com- 
bine the distinction of many virtue.s with the Soeratic 
doctrine of the Lnity of all virtue : for be looked on 
the particular virtues as so many different sides of a 
proportion, which considered as a whole is virtue. 
I’hcse determinations vre have novr fo e?mmine in detail. 

j\ll virtue presupposes a natural dhsposition for 
virtue, v/hich is not merely bestowed on human nature 
in general, but varies according to temperaments and 
individuals. Plato instances the contrast of 


S7 5?®^ Pi, j, p. 1 17 r^q. 


CT. p. 17.V Eqq. 
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and avSpcfo, of fiery temperaments and calm, as n 
difference in natural disiiosition.'*^ He also speaks 
of a special gift for \pliilosophyj‘‘- and in the Re- 
public^® indicates a threefold gradation of capacity. 
On the lowest stage he places those who by nature 
are limited to the virtues indispensable for all classes. 
— ^justice and self-contrel, — and even in the exercise 
of these require external guidance; on the second 
stage, those who, in addition, ai*e e^ipable of valour ; on 
the third and highest, such as are endowed with philo- 
sophy. If this series of dispositions be combined with 

the above-stated theorv of the divisions of the soul, and 

* * 

with that of the virtues, on which we are just entering, 
it would seem that the disposition to virtue varies 
according as the moral impulse is chiefly manifested in 
the appetitive, courageous, or rational part of the soul. 
It is quite consistent with this that the different grades 
of moral disposition should be related to each other, as 
the different parts of the soul, that the higher should 
include the lower. The disposition to philosophy at 
any rate (Rep. vi. 487 A) seems to comprehend all 
other capacity for virtue ; and similarly the superior 
ranks in the State are, in addition to their own virtues, 
to possess the virtues of the lower. Plato, however, has 
nowhere expressly drawn out this parallel, and the 
exposition of the Politicus would not fall in witli it. 

Polit. 306 A sqq. ; ct. Era. Bep. iv. 441 A w certainly find tlio 
in. 410 D. Tlio Btntemont of the statement made \rith reirnnl to 
Lanv, xii. 963 R that courage 9vn&s. 
dwells even in children and beasts, * Bep. v. 474 C, vi. 487 \ 

is not applicable here : it is not the « iii. 415, in tho myth about 

mere dispositicm to courage that is (ho diflerent mixture cf the souls 
lefeiTod to in that passage ; and in in the three ranhs. 



'Jaf» 7 *//.! TO AXJ) TIW OhiyBIt AGADEMT. 

•Si'il-coiif-rol is f'licro jiofc subordinated to valonv ; they 
arc co-ordinated in I'eint.ivc opposition. 

In dircci'Iy identifying virtue witli knowledge 
f^ocrates left ojily one way open for the cultivation 
ol’ the jiioral disposition, the way of intellectual hi- 
struction. Plato in Jiis earliest dialogues ex})resscs 
liiinsclf in ii similar manner, but even in the Meno 
he 1ms discovered that tlici’e ni'e two guides to ^^rtae 5 
Jlight (7]n‘uion and scientific Knowledge ; and though 
flu* one rests on cognition, and the other is uncertain 
and blind, still ho allows that this tiaditionnl good- 
ness has produced brave men and noble deeds.'*'* In 
the Jlejniblic ho goes a step farther, plainly saying 
that ordinary virtue, founded on habit, custom, and 
lliglit Opinion, must precede philosophy and philo- 
sophic morality ; for the rulers of his »Stote are first 
to be educated by music and gymnastic to the lower 
kind of virtue, and subsequently only, by scientific 
instruction, to the higher.'*® Thus the opposition of 
philosophic and oi’dinary virtue with whidi Plato, os a 
disciple of Socrates, began, ti’ansforms itself more and 
more into their close interdependence. Philosophic 
virtue presupposes the virtue of custom, and this again 
must i^erfect itself in the virtue of philosophy. 


■“ See j). 175 sq. 

See p. 211 sq. ; cf. Hep. vii. 
518 1) : ttt Totpw SXSai n/wrat 
Ka\oi/iePU KivSvnioww 

iyyit n Amu roS er&iMrot' 
ry 5m y4/> A'oCirat vp^repw 
^ftnpw ipnetvAxfOiu iStft tc wJ 
4 54 T«? ^pop^iu vttP‘ 
ris ftaKKop Saorlpov nvis rvyx^h 


(ouetp, oSffo, 6 rijp pip Siyap^ 
c&Siirore djrAAXwu', 4*5 54 rut 
TTtpiayuiy^ (sc. wpif t4 5*') XP^^' 
p6p Tc KCil w^fSipoP K(d ix^nprrop 
a& Jtol piXapepbp ylypemt. Awonl* 
ingly, VO rekd, in what procodes, 
that a peculiar mothodical and 
sciontiRc odneatwn is necessary. 
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Plato’s theories ou the unity oE virtue wore uhn 
esseutially rectified in his later years, lie eon- 
tinned, indeed, to maintain that all particular virtues 
are only the realisation of the One \irtuo. and that 
knowledge or wisdom could not> be conccncd nithout 
them; that justice must comprehend all virtues, and 
that in the perfect philosophic virtue all moral aims 
and endeavours unite ; but, instead of slopping .short at. 
•h hia point, he afterwards admitAcd that- this unity of 
wtue did not exclude a plurality of virtues, and that, 
some part of those (the rest being rejected) might be 
preparatoiy stages of moral Iraining, without- ceasing 
on that account to be real virtue."'® The cause of this 
plurality is sought by Plato — and this is the peculiarity 
of his theory — ^not in the diversity of the objects to 
which moral activity refers, but in the diversity of 
mental powers at work in it (or, according to his 
view, the parts of the soul). In this way he nrrive.s 
at the four primary virtues, which had indeed already 
appeared in the sophistic and Socratic cnqnh'ics, 
but seem first to have been definitively established by 
Plato, and only in his more advanced age.®^ If the virtue 


^ Gf. Bop. in. 410 B Br[., where 
tlio warriors nra trainod to tra^po- 
d/DH and dpSptla by means of music 
and gymnastic, whilo bnowledgo, 
and conseqaontly'oo^Io, are atill 
absent, and Polit. 309 D sqq, 
vrbcTO Plato calls theso two virtues 
dperijr dpSpMo. sal rdvavria 
0cp6/tei'a. The contrast is put in 
a sliil stronger light in tho Laws 
(i. 630 £ sq., ii. 661 £ sq., iii. 
696 B, xii. 963 £ and passim). 
Pdrba^ Plato intends this to refer 


only to tho ordinaty form of theso 
virtaos. Still, oven then there is 
somotliing strange in these esmres. 
sions: in liis earlier period Pinto 
would Ecarcoly havo so expressed 
hiinsuir witiioul nl tho same Umc 
inlimatiiig that n valour, o.g, 
which takes away nil solC-conlrm, 
cannot bo truo valour. 

" Tho Protagoras, 330 B sqq., 
mentions, ns a fiTth, piety (6iri6riir), 
which is speciatly discussed in the 
Euthj'phro (likewise in the Inches, 
n n 0. 


PhATO AKD THE OLPjSJt ACAPEHY. 

oi (lie soul — the right constitution and pro2)er i-e- 
lalion of its pails— consists in the efficient perform- 
ance of tlie special work of each and tlie haimonT of 
all one witli another. I?oason; with clear discern- 
ment of that which is ^K)d for the soul, must he the 
ruler of the soul s life : and this is Wisdom. iSecondly. 
Coumge must defend the award of Reason concerning 
things to be feared and not to be feared, as against 
J*leasure and Pain: this is \'aloar, which tlius ap- 
jiears in the Platonic fheoi^' as primarily directed by 
man against himself, and secondarily against ex- 
ternal danger. In the tliird jilace, the inferior parts 
of the soul. Courage and Desii-e. must submit them- 
selves to Reason, and come to an agreement with 
it, as to which is to obey and which to rule: this is 
•Self-control or Temperance (tra/ippoaiapn). Fourthly 
and lastly, that there may be this harmony of the 
whole, each part of the soul must fulfil the task allotted 
to it. and not meddle with anything else. This is 
Justice,^’ which is thus primarily concerned with the 


Il»9 D, and Gorg. 507 ibe latter 
dialogoe, however, sectos to m- 
bracc wisdom in ffUifipoeHrif, which 
it proves to include all virtues'. 
Himilarly Xcn. 3Iem. iv. il, piety, 
justice, valour, and wnsdom arc 
mentioned ; the latter in Mem. Hi. 
J>, 4, is identified with ca^ptyitij. 
Ecp. ii. 402 C docs not ^vc a 
compicte classification of highest 
^KKU say more than The»t. 176 

Hjc above account follows 
Ecp. iv. 441 C-44S B. Bat a 
dimcnlly arises here owing to wbat 
is said abont ea^fioteivi} and its re- 


lation to eiKaiofffyti, Plato btm- 
self remarks before, in the discus- 
sion on the virtnes of the slate 
see ebap. ».), 430 E, 431 E, that 
its unlike its wisdom 

and valonr, bas its seat not 
merely in a part of the people, 
dWa 5i’ oA^s [rfit rdXews] artjput 
riraTtu, dta xaifuv vaptxop^^ 
$i'wt5opras, that it resembles a 
STTOpbonv and harmony; and he 
likewise says that the indiridoal 
sonl, 442 *C, becomes 
fhrotigh the ^Ala and of 

its parts, B. Hirzel fe so far airt 
incorrect when in Ms thorongh 



pjjTMAnr vi!iTn:.<. 

intenial condiiion of tlio eo«1, tlio nrrang.-inrnt of iis 
activities, mid only indiroclly wiili ilnru--* to f-'ll-w- 
orentures.'*® 




cxnminiitwn of tlio present qucs- to U?r 7 e\V;ncrft«tjt.l<".«-U., j‘ »- 
tion Cubcr den UnteocWcd dcr not only l<y the p‘"tt-lo Atutot.r, 
SiKaioin?i'n nnd <r«^poaiVi},’ &c., IV virl. v\ vit. V.’l. n. , 

7, irtit tlUo hy Ui«* 

1. 7. S, 12t> n. 1». l.V. 1*. 
i:W 1». 1 . tli>' iVtfnninMon 
pivcn in onr IcxI ii/.t r. si- 


SiicaioGnJpi) nnd <r«0poai'rij, ^ . 

Hermes, riii. 379 sqq.) lie insists ISno n. 
on Wing not merely n lo|i*^y. 

virtue of the ^irido/tip’a-ii*, hill of 10. 
the entire soul. Still, however, it pvi 
is not the virtue of it without ^nny 
limitation, hut_ only tliiit virtue 
wliich consists in to tc dpxo*’ 

Tdi dpxop^i’u rd XeyiffriKif Sfieoo- 
(utn 5ttp dpx^n* '>‘**1 Mil CTattidj^auf 
airv \4i2 £>}, in tlio tiglil of 
reason to control couracc nnd 
desire being unanimously ne- 
quiesced in by nil parts of the soul. 

But for this it is necessary in the 


imdici I’lal«*s iiie.vtiini,'. IVr fi- 
Kttioffitri I'lilln dfliiaiid* all ihr*-'* 
parts of tin* “ail. It 
ncconling to 'III H s^. '••f. TI.: 

nnd Ifirzel, I».*. cii. r.r'‘i t {. . in 
the fact that rnch pail of ih-* > '".t 
Tu oi'roi* vf.ir7ti, which tn* an* 
that carh mrt ptfuniis its nmi 
nllotlcil tasK nnil nt the s.aiiio lini'' 
docs not hinder the ollirrn in iId’ 


first place tliat tho two inferior perfoniiancc of tlirirs ^tlic f.inni-r 

— . — 1 .t r j,, ai-Tot* rpirtrii', the latter 

nil s-i^iTpoYMomi’, >I3;> .\ : rf. -I .'SI 
U sq.). According to I'lato this is 
the rundainentnl rnndition for the 
health nnd order of the life of the 
soul, just ns r& avroiS trpdrrnr in 
the diileront ranks is the fititda* 
mental condition of the health and 
success of the life of the stale. 
Justice is (ns llirzel,* loc. fit., 
rightly rccognisesl the root of nil 
yiitncs, that H vanv fKilroit t 5 ;i* 
fif'vaMiv vnpfaxci’ lyiwMat, 
Kttl iyutvonifoif yt ffuniplar wnpt- 
Xw [-fx.'*]! ns is said in -l;’.:! 11, 
with reibrcncc primarilv to the 
virtues of tho state. In the in- 
dividual sorl, by preventing its 


parts submit to tho sway of reason 
(the fill oraoulfav rc«|uired of 
tliem). Beason bos the conscious* 
ness of its tight to rule over the 
others given to it in its <n^(a, 
jmit as immediately ns it 1ms 
right opluions as to what is to bo 
feared and wlmt is not to be feared, 
in the observance of which by the 
spirited element true valouv con- 
sists. And as in tbo latter tlicro is 
no iieed of any furfhor distinct 
activity i n tbe part of reason be- 
yond knowing, so also in tbo raso 
of ffu^poffA'i}. Henco, if eru^pe- 
tnlin] consists in a definite condi- 
tion of tbe whole soul, in tbe no- 
quiescence of its tbree parts in the 


ngUtful domination of reason, tbo parts from iWhrpia wpdmmand 
condition for tbo «istonco of this woXwrpaT/ioreV, it makes a man 
state IS in tbe subordination of tbe at one with himself, vtiAoup and 
mortal to the immortal parts of iipnoapim (443 D), and tlierefon! 
the EcmU And cannot it can bo identified with tbo licnlth 
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PUTO .\xj) rnti OLhKu ACAjmny, 


3f, llifjn, tvo hnagino this ihoory of virtue farther 
extended fo uj? to show, in the case of individuals, what 
nctivil'ies proceed from each of the four viztues, and 
liow each should manifest, itself in, the various relations 
of life, ihc result would Ije a representation of subjective 
moraJity from the 7’Jatonie point of riew, Plato, hotr- 
eveiv ns far as we can judge from his writings, never 
proposed to himself such a task ; it would therefore 
bo nnwaTrantable to attempt to construct from his 
.scattered utterances a defiled system of duties or 
virtues.^ We may, however, without any impropriety, 
omitting all the less distinctive characteristics, set for& 
his moral view of the world on certain points which 
deserve our attention, either in regard to their general 
acceptation among the Crreeks, or their changed aspects 
among the modems. 

Some instances of this kind have already come 
before us. We have seen that Plato, in enunciating 
the principle that the just man should do only good, 
even to his enemies, greatly transcended the limits of 
ordinary Greek morality.*^ We have considered those 
singular views of truth and falsehood*® which make 
the real lie to consist only in self-deception and to 
be under all circumstances and conditions reprehen- 
sible; whereas the deception of others is to be 
allowed in all cases, for their good: Plato in his 
Republic forbidding, on these grounds, all untruth 
to individuals, but permitting it with dangerous 


443 C sqq., wliere I agree \ritU 
Hirzers VKW. 

^ As Tennemnon does, Fiat. 
Phil. iv. 115 sqq. 

’ a P. 182, S2. 


® P. 179, 24, 25 ; and further, 
cf. Pep. Si. 389 B sgq.,414 B, v- 
459 C sqq., «. 485 C; Lews, n. 
66$ D. 



Tho (ormcT, m tro 8hnl\ find 
ktor on, in tlio jmmtiry cdnca- 
tion of yonth \xy mcnn* or mytbs ; 
the Inttor, viion, in tlio dinlribn* 
tion of tlio womon and tlio oinmi* 
fication of tho citimns into tUo 
tiiTOo ranks, all kinds of (Sctions 
and ovon falro lots— in elections-^ 
are brougkt into nso. 

w P. 191 Bqq. 

. « See Pt. 1 . p. 188. 

“ Fh'tedr. 261 A sqa.*, Syinp. 
216 D Bqq., 218 A ; of, 192.11 Bqq. 


w Hop. ill. ma 11. V, I'-.H U . , 

PUii'dr. S.Mi It iq. ; if lli' 
Imvrs in nngnnidcil niunu-nth an- 
carriod too far by llii-ir n, 
provided lliis dne*; not ••ccur ti-t 
oRcn, and they remain true t<>r.ii li 
otUev nil llii'ir lif.' loiig, nhlntagU 
they do not nUnin to the hii;ii.-'.t 
destiny, Mill liiey linvc n liaiiiiv 
lot after death. 

» 2.'i(t V. rq., 2^ V. fqii.. • 
» fq. 
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excitement micl disoi-derliiiess of sensuous delight are 
incompatiblo M'itli tlie pure and fair liannony of true 
love.®® And in the Laws they are treated as alto- 
gether contraiy to nature, and corrupting to manners, 
to bo tolerated in no well-ordered State. In this 
dialogue, simple unchastity is not quite so severely 
dealt with j but it is to be banished, or at any rate 
repressed and concealed to the uttermost whereas 
the Republic®^ puts no restraint on those who have had 
children, and thus fulfilled their duty to the common- 
wealth. Hut Plato has coitainly not as yet discovered 
the right point of view for the general relation of the 
sexes. As he limits their specific differences to physical 
organic distinctions, and considers all other differences 
to be merely rpiestions of greater or lesser strength,®* 
ho can only regard marriage physiologically; and as 
this asjiect can have no independent importance in his 
<^es, it is the more natural that ho should have adhered 
to the CIreek new, which makes the aim of marriage 
entirely objective — ^to funiish children to the State.®' 
In the Republic, indeed, this view so entirely pre- 
dominates that the moral character of marriage is alto- 
gether lost sight of. Plato seeks, however, to exalt the 
female sex both mentally and morally,®® thus reprobating 


iii. 402 K. Tlio same trulli 
id pet forth liistoricnllj in the Syin- 
Iiosium, 210 f 5 aqo., in the examplo 
of the true lover, Socrates. 

« i. C.*?C C, 83>} B sqii,, 838 1C, 
841 1). 

«■’ viii. 839 A, 840 D, 841 I). 

•a T. 4G1 B, 

« Rep. V. 4fil D sqq., 454 D 
aqq., with whicli the quotations 


from the llmasns and Phicdrus, pp. 
.392, 894, do not entirely agree : cf. 
p. 434, In Repnb. iv, 431 C, v. 
4fi9 I); Ijiits, vi. 781 A sq,, the 
weakness and imperfection of the 
female sex is still more strongly 
emphasised. . . 

® Laws, iv. 721 B sq . : cf. ri. 
773 B, E, 783 D. , 

“ Cf. with respect to tins pro- 
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-the entire neglect of women among the Greeks. But 
he has too mean an opinion of its special vocation ; he 
shares too entirely the prejudice of his ' conntiymen 
(who only saw merit in the activity of men) to imagine 
such an exaltation possible through the ennobling of 
woman’s sphei‘e of action. What he seeks is the entire 
abolition of that sphere. He would have women 
share in the training and pursuits of men to an extent 
that is quite incompatible witli the peculiarities and 
social requii'ements of their natiu'e."^ In this, as in 
so many other coses, his suggestions are striking, as 
showing how he strove to get beyond the Greek moralily 
and view of life, without being able to free himself 
altogether from their defects, or to attain the result 
which was subsequently accomplished on another soil. 

He was still less successful with regard to two other 
points which mitst now be mentioned. The contempt 
of the Greeks for handicraft arts he not only upheld, 
but inteusified ; and he makes no objection to slaveiy, 
the cancer of antiquity, though he tries to mitigate its 
practical evils b}’’ judicious management. Those occu- 
pations which among the Greeks were so scornfully 
branded as vulgar and paltoy must inevitably have ap- 
peared to Plato degrading and unworthy of free men, 
if only for the reason that they fetter the mind to the 
corporeal instead of leading it away to sometliing 
higher.®® In his opinion, they all relate to the satis- 

visionallj the remarks in La\r8, v!i. the Bepnhiic and the Laws. 

804 D-806' C on the neglect of the Socrates held a different 
edncalion of women. opinion, as was shown, Pt. i. p. 

TOs pmnt is treated in detail 142. 
in the discussion on the state of 
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fact ion of merely bodily wants : it is the sensuous, appe- 
t it ivc part, of the soul, not reason, nor courage, irom 
wliicli tliey proceed, and wbioli tliey call into action.®® 
lie can therefore only imagine that, in a man who 
devotes himself to them, the nobler Acuities must be- 
come weak, and the lower attnin the masteiy ; that such 
a 7nan wears out his soul and body and acquires no 
kind of personal efficiency.™ On this account, in his 
two political works, he prohibits to the perfect citizens 
not only trade and commerce, but even agriculture, 
which was everywhere except in Sparta held to be a 
free and noble occupation. Tradesmen and agricul- 
turists are in the Republic condemned to complete 
political nonage. Plato thinks it hardly worth the 
trouble to provide even for their education, suice the 
State is very little concerned with them.^^ On similar 
grounds he seems to defend slavery, when he says that 
the ignorant and base-minded are to be thrust 1^ the 
statesman into the class of slaves.™ There is here an 
indication of the thought which was afterwards turned 

® Of. p. 414 sq. dm rif pamvirias ... ^ ode iviyKij ; 

™ Rep. ix. 30l) C: Pcwavcla Si ^ Rep. iv. 421 A. 

Kai xey»OT«xi'l« 5t4 t1, ofti, SveiSos ^ Pom. 809 A; to6s S’ ifJi/taSig 
4>ipeti ijSi’ SKKoTi^nntv,iiSTav t’ aS koI Totrayirgn ToW^ xvXu'* 

Tts dvOeiAt txo '^S rov |9eX- SoviUpoofelsTbSovKiKOPive$ie&Y^vi 
tIotou eTSos, dSoTC /li/ &y SSyaaffu yinf. ^Rep. ix.^390 C; if enrone 
S.p'xetv tSv iy avrtp BfKnn&mv is not in & posifaon_ to control Jiw 
[->TiSi' ^irtOiifuan'], dWi ffepaveSay desires liiinself, 8wi ml o Totopror 
iKeiPO, &c., -ri. 493 P ; tlie want of hrS onolov dpxvnu olomrep b 8ft- 
tme pliilosopliers results in nn- Ttrros, SotfSoy uMy ^pey kiv 
worthy persons of any profession eiyai iKtlyov too fieKrlmv, &c,, 
throwing themselres into philoso- which, however, does not Mterorer 
plU', iVi Tuy TeyyQy re sal to Blavety, but to the rale of the 
luovpyi&y, wffvep rh fftipara XsXii- higher classes over the nnedneated 
Pyyrtu^ otru xal rat foy- masses. 

KfK\avpiyoi re sal dvortSpvpiUym 
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to account by Aristotle— viz. that those u'ho are inca- 
pable of mental activity and moral freedom have to 
obey the null of another in rendering bodily service. 
Plato, liowever, does not in his writings pursue the 
subject. He presupposes slavery as a necessity and 
even the remembrance of the danger which once threat- 
ened him in Hilgina did not disturb him in this con- 
clusion. Any express justification of the practice 
he appears to think superfluous, especially if it be 
acknowledged that slaves are often distinguished for 
their virtues. On the other hand, he gives directions 
as to the relations between master and slave which do 
honour to his intelligence and feelings. He forbids 
Hellenes to enslave Hellenes, or to hold their country- 
men in possession when enslaved. He speaks, in 
reference to servile revolts, of the risk incurred by accu- 
mulating slaves of the same race and language. Above 
all, he insists on a just and humane, yet withal a strict 
and well-regulated, management of slaves, so as not to 
spoil them by familiarity and unsuitable indulgence.^*’ 
That a time might and must come when there should 
be slaves no longer, was a thought beyond the imagina- 
tion even of a Plato. 

Finally, as to the moral permissibility of suicide — 
a question on which even the opinion of antiquity was 
divided — ^Plato, like the Pythagoreans, decides in the 

” E.g. Eep. V. 469 B sq., 431 C ; "s 4^9 g Elgeirhere 

I.aws, ^1. 776 B sqcj. Plato censores the (qiposition of 

Lavs, vi. 776 1) : iroXXol 7&p Hellenes and barbarians (see 297, 
^Sij SouXoi xai viiav nal 93}, bnt bis own tone of thought 
KpetTTOvs vpii apertiv irStrop is nevertheless entirely pervaded 

pevoi ireffiimn Seairirat xai xr^- by it : cf. 416. 
uara rds re oiKi^iren airup 6Xaj. ” Laws, vi. 77 6 B-778 A. 
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negative ; for tlio I’cason that man, the property of 
Wotl, ought not Avilfnlly to quit the place assigned to 
liim. 'riie Stoics, as is well known, afterwards took a 
different view. All this, however, and whatever besides 
)night be quoted from the Platonic writings as to par- 
ticular points of so-called practical morality, is entirely 
disconnected. Plato attempted no systematic applica- 
tion of his moral principles except in politics. 

Plitcdo, 61 D sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE STATE. 

Virtue is the highest good fov individuals, and the 
highest aim of the State; the right constitution of 
particular souls depends upon the in'oper and natural 
relation of their paiis, and the same is tine of the 
community. Of the two comprehensive works which 
Plato has devoted to the State, the Eepnblicj with its 
precursor the Politicus, will first engage our attention, 
the Laws being reserved for a later place. 

a. End and Problem of the State. 

It has just been asserted that vii'tue is the end and 
aim of the existence of the State. Plato seems at first 
to contradict this by a much more extemal derivation 
of it. The State, he says,* arose because the strength 
of individuals is not sufiicient to supply their mateml 
wants; they therefore combine and form a society. 
The primitive State, therefore, consists entirely of handi- 
craftsmen, who are without artificial wants and higher 
culture, and lead the simplest lives. Luxiuy alone 
necessitates the class of wamors and rulers, and 
with them the whole state-organism. The same is 

' Hep. ii. 369 B sqq. 
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mythicjilly expressed in the Po]ificus.= In the Golden 
-Affe, we arc told, mankind living" under the iM’ol'ection 
of the gods, in material abundance, formed no states, 
hiifc only accnmiilafed flocks and herds. States and 
laws became necessary on account of the deterioration 
of I lie world. ]*lato, however, clearly shows that he was 
nof in earnest when so speaking, for in the Republic® 
lie describes the so-called liealthy ‘ natural State ’ as a 
city of swine ; ajid in the J^oliticus (272 B)]ie only admits 
I he Golden Aqq to have been happier than ours, on the 
supposition that the men of that time improved their 
external advantages to the acquisition of higher know- 
ledge. Such descriptions seem intended to disabuse us 
of the false ideal of a natural State ^ rather than to 
instruct us as to the origin of communities.® These, 
in Plato's opinion, are founded on moral necesaly.® 
His philosophy had led him far beyond the one-sided 
political theories of his countrymen ; for him the State 
could not possess the unconditional importance that it 
did for the ancient Gi’eeks. In their view, the State 
was the first object of all moral activity ; the virtue of a 
man was wholly identical with 2 >olitical effioiencj'. 
Plato, like his master, regards the work of man in 
himself as his first duty ; and participation in goveru- 


' 209 C snq. *, cf. especially 271 
K mqn.. 274 B snq. 

» ii, 372 D. 

As Antistbeucs bad main- 
tained ; cf. Ft. i. p. 278 
® Steinhart’s objection, iii. 710 
sq., that Plato soriouslr commends 
those states in which a nataral 
virtno rales, is not to the point : a 


state in which, * instead of Inw^ a 
natural, innate, and educated vir- 
tue mles,’ is found in the Pla- 
tonic JJe^blic; and there is no 
need of the state of the Golden Age, 
or that Batched Pep. ii. 

« Cf. Suaemihl, ii. 112 sqq. : bis 
deviations from my view are un- 
important. 
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lueut only as a relative and conditional duty/ The 
Greeks in general knew of no higher pi'oblem than work 
in and for the State. Plato sees in the calm life of the 
philosopher, in the contem^jlation of what is essential 
and ^ eternal , a far more glorious and attractive end. 
In comparison with this, the aims of ordinary politicians 
appear to him worthless, and their arts and endeavours 
slavish. He says, in regard to States as they are usually 
constituted, that the pliilosopher dwells in them with 
his body alone, his soul being a stranger, ignorant of 
their standards, unmoved by their ambitions;^ and 
that everyone who desires to do the right must keep 
clear' of public concerns, or he will speedily per'ish.® 
And in his city of philosophers the best of the irrhabi- 
tants Anil only descend upon compulsion fr'om the 
blessed heights of intellectual contemplation to the 
common affair's of life in the dark'pr'ison of this present 
world.. But though this abolishes the absolute and 
unconditional value of public life, which made it im- 
possible for the earlier Greek to conceive a noble human 
existence apart from political activity, public life is 
still, according to Plato, morally necessary. The 
necessity, however, is indirect, and not immediate. The 
kitate is neither the first nor the highest object of man’s 
energ}’’, but it is the indispensable condition for knoAA*- 
ledge and rmtue, the sole means of producing and 
continuing them, of establishing their doirrinion irr 
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tlio world. ]f education and instruction be wanting, 
virtue is a matter of chance. Xatural disposition is so 
little able to engender it, that the most gifted, under 
the influence of wrong treatment, usually take to the 
worst courses, unless protected by exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances. Education is only possible, in the 
•State ; and convci*sely, bad government is the source of 
the mo.st fatal and irresistible of those evil influences, 
to which the most brilliant talents as a rule most sui’ely 
succumb. So long therefore as the life of the State is 
diseased, and public institutions are defective, no 
thorough improvement in moral conditions is to be 
hoped for. Some few individuals may perhaps be saved, 
b}* a special aptitude for knowledge and virtue : but these 
cannot attain the best of which they are capable, even for 
themselves. Still less can they assist others ; it is much 
if they can make their own way, and neither become con- 
taminated with the wrong that is around them, nor fall 
in battle with it before their time. Nothing can 

rectifv this but an entire reforaiation of the com- 

% 

monwealrh. The State alone can secure the general 
victory of good over evil.” The proper end of 
Government is the virtue of the citizens, “ the hap- 


“ Ilcp. 40« E-ty-i A, 49G A 
sqq. (see p. 13, 23, and p. 29 ; 
’Jim. 87 A; Gorg. 521 D sqij.; 
cf. quotation on p. 176 sijq. as to 
the casndness of enstomary vhtoc. 

“ Goi^ 4G4 B sq. : the pro- 
blem of state-cnift is the Oepaxela 
^vx^. Ibid. 515 B: ^fiXXowToo 
dpa isrtfle\i}irei rjfupiXBS/r M ra 
v6\em TpdyiMTa, ^ orwt on 


riffTOi at ffoXirat &/iep ; V 
hoKU ^orj afto\o','^Kafiep rovro Self 
vparretf rdf irAiTiKdp afSpa ; Ihid. 
5M4 D, 513 D sqq., 517 B, 618 ii ; 
Kcp. 500 V. The Lavrs in 
particular speak contimralljr of 
this, c.g. i. 631 B sqq., 668 
A sq, ir. 705 D, 707 C sji-, 718 1, 
T. 742 D sqq., vi. 770 E, xu. 96i 
A. 
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piness of the people as a whole for virtue and hap-- 
piuess are the same thing. The State in its highest 
acceptation is an educational institution:^^ its special 
and function is the care of Morality and 

Science; in a word, of Philosophy. The ends which 
ordinary State-craft has in -view are utterly worthless, 
and, so far -as they intei'fere with that higher end, are 
absolutely pernicious.^* The true State should be a 
pattern of true virtue. Plato’s first purpose in designing 
his Bepnblic is to seek the concept of Justice, where it 
is written in large letters and in the first pause of 
his descriiption, he refers to it as the seat of all virtues.^^ 
This entirely coi’responds with his determinations on 
the problem of the State. The complete realisation in 
the commonwealth of the moi‘al idea constitutes that 
happiness of the whole which is the State’s ultimate 
end. 


“ Hep. IT. 420 B, 421 B sq., vi. 
500 D sq., yii. 519 E, -vrliere it is 
pariiculnny insisted on that State- 
management is concerned with tho 
happiness of the whole and not of 
a part; cf. Laws, iv. 715 B, viH. 
828 E. 

Polit. 309 C : the statesman 
is to unite the citizens by^ ties 
human and dh-ino. By divine 
tics are meant riip tup duealup wept 
Kal dyaffwp ml tQp rodroii ipoprlw 
oSffUP 6\7 i 0^ B6^ap /lerd. j3ej9aciio-eus 
. . . tBp Si) voKirucbp ml rbp iya0bp 
vopjoOirup Up' tffpep Sn wpooijicn 
pipop bvparbp eiPai rp r^r /SanXcK^r 
/tofitrg rovTO airb ipvotap rots 
6p0us iieraKapt^m Tratbelas; This 
is the lending point of view in the 
Flnlonio State; and its result is 
righti}' summed up in the wonis 


(Tim. 27 A) : dedey/Upop ApBpiiwov 
vapb. (ToS TtetraiBevpipwi Bia^epbp- 

TUt. 

“ Thciet. 174 D sqq. ; Entlij-d. 
292 B : freedom, pence, riches are 
in themselves neither good nor 
evil ; if Stato-cmil is to make the 
citizens happy, it must give them 
wisdom and knowledge. Goi;g. 
518 E; we pr.-iisc the old states- 
men because they satisfied tho de- 
sire of the people and increased* 
tho State : Srt Bi olBeT ml ihrovXbs 
ivTi 5c' iKtlpovs robs iraXaiobs, oCk 
aiff0dpoPT€u. Svev yip ffu^poaipris 
ml Bimioffipr/s 7u/idpap ml peuptup 
ml reixup ml ^pup ml roto&rup 
^XvapiQp ipveirXbmffi r^p irBXip, 
Hep. ii. 368 E sqq. 
iv. 427 D sq., 443 B. Further 
details presently. 


H H 
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]f Huch he the purpose of social community, it is 

evident that a State desen'in^ the name can onir 
• ^ * 
arise under the same conditions and by the same forces 

that produce inorfility in general. The only power that 
can place morality on a firm foundation, that can purify 
its content and motives, free it from the contingent 
character of ordinal^' virtue, and guarantee its existence 
and continuance, — is. according to Plato, Philosophy.^* 
The highest problem of political life can therefore only 
be solved by founding it upon Philosophy. "When 
everything in the State — every law and regulation — 
springs from scientific knowledge, then alone will it be 
possible for all to subserve the one end of the State and 
to be .regulated in reference to it. In proportion as 
any part withdraws itself £rom this guidance, the per- 
fection of the Commonwealth and the fulfilment of its 
vocation must suffer. The main principle of the true 
State is the absolute dominion of Philosophy, and 
consequently the dominion of philosophers.'® ‘ Un- 
less philosophers become rulers, or rulers tanly and 
thoroughly study Philosophy: unless political power 
and Philosophy are united in the same hands, there will 
be no period to the troubles of States and of huma- 
nity.'' These words are the key to Plato’s whole 
theory of Politics. 


** See p. 176 

According to tlato, knowledge 
can in nowise be separated from 
the knowing subject. It cannot 
be possessed as a dogma, but oolj 
put into praciicc ns an art, and 
every special knowledge can only 
be rigbtly applied by the pliilo- 
EOiibcr (see p. 193, 75). lienee 


(Polit. 294 A: see p. 467 sq.) not 
the law, but the dviip peri 
fftw /JaeiXiKo* is to have the 
hishest power in the State. 
^Bei..v.473C:cf.PoBt 293 

C: ToKtreioP . . . nAmv opOf/y 

oia^fpByras e&ai Kai pif'V' vo\t- 
TOOP, iy V ris OP evplffim rovs 
S,p)(ayrcLS dXijdwr i7nvTr,pcyo.s. &c. 
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b. The ConstitiUion of the Stoic. 

The most essential element in the State is the abso- 
lute yule oi’ true State-craft, — of Philosophy. At the 
outset of the enquiiy it seems indifferent in what man- 
ner and under wliat forms this consummation shall be 
brought about. It is of little consequence whether one 
or moi*e, few or many, rich or poor, wield the power ; 
whether they do so by the will of the people or against 
it, rule by fixed laws or without laws, use gentle means 
or harsh. If only tho goveiniment is good and states- 
manlike, is based on true knowledge, and tends to the 
common weal, all else is of secondary importanoe.^^ 
But this is merely a isreliminary explanation, to keep 
us from confusing what is accidental with what is 
essential. On closer deliberation, Plato finds that these 
determinations are not so immaterial as they at first 
appear. With regard to the question whether a govern- 
ment shall rule by consent of the iieople or by force, it 
is not to be expected, he thinks, that reasonable laws 
will ever be tolerated by the mass of the people, without 
coercion. It is no pleasant treatment to which the 
true statesman subjects those committed to his care: 
he orders them bitter medicine. He will have nothing 
to do with the flattery of their inclinations, or the 
satisfaction of their desu'es: he educates them in a 
stiict school to vu*tue and wisdom. How could such a 
discipline be at its commencement agreeable to those 
who are first trained by its means to morality 
Plato acknowledges that a State like the one he intends, 

a Polit. 292 A-297 B. « cf. Gorg. 621 D sqq. 

H H 2 
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conIfT scarcely be established without great and effectnal 
cxtejual helps.*^ Qnce establislied. it would be impos- 
sible, lie conceives, to find in any other so great unani- 
mity and general contentment.-^ Again, after declaring 
it a matter of small consequence whether the ruler is oris 
not bound by existing laws, he goes on to show that it 
would be wrong to limit the really discerning statesman 
by the law, which, being a universal, can never fiilly 
adapt itself to the indinduality of particular persons 
and cases ; and being unchangeable, cannot keep pace 
with changing circumstances.^ in the absence of true 
State-craft, however, it would certainly be better to be 
boimd by laws that have the warranty of experience, 
than to follow senseless or self-interested fancies.®® As 
respects the distinction of rich and poor, Plato knows 
too well the political dangers with which this contrast 
is fraught ^ not to take precautions against them. “We 
shall presently see that in one of his political works, he 
seeks to eradicate this distinction, 1^ a universal com- 
munity of goods, and in the other to render it innocuous. 
Lastly, though it may in itself be immaterial how many 


“ E<fp. TiJ. 540 D sqq- ; tbe 
philosioiriucal Tukr most remoro 
nil tlic inlialnfnnts of tlic State 
over ten jears old in order to tda- 
ente the rest according to liis prin- 
ciples. Polit. 203 D, 303 D sqq. ; 
tlic tme statesman trill admit no 
li.ad material into his Stale ; lliosc 
who c-annot be edocated to rirlne 
mav be put to denlh or banished ; 
those WHO cannot be raised exit of 
ignorance may be degraded into 
the ciindition of slarcs. 

« Cf. Bep. T. 462 A-464 465 


D sqq. 

^ Polit. 294 A-293 B, 297 A- 
299 E. Tbc objection here tolaxcs 
is rirtnally tbc objection of the 
Phsdms (cf. p. 136) to all written 
statements, tike Looks, laws will 
answer no qnestions and take no 
informatrm. Tbc Phxdns, 2ot 
E, 277 D, froni its fundamental 
principles, docs actnally make this 
objection to laws. 

» Polit. 295 B, 297 B sqq, SCO 

iv. 422 Esq. 
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shall hold the supreme powei’, yet we can at once 
understand that a philosopher who was convinced that 
the true art of government is never possessed, nor the 
possessor of it endured, by the majority, — ^that out of a 
thousand men, there would hardly be found fifty states- 
men,^^ — such a philosopher would be certain to limit 
the rulers to one, or, at any rate, to a very small 
numbei’.^^ The Platonic State can only be an aristo- 
cracy,®® a government of virtue and intelligence exer- 
cised by one or a few. As in the soul the simplest, and, 
with regard to its extent, the smallest imrt is to rule, 
so in the State the sceptre is to be wielded by the 
minority who in knowledge and cliaracter excel all the 
rest.®^ 

This idea is more particularly developed as fol- 
lows. As every kind of occupation is better attended 
to if a man entirely devotes himself to it, than if he is 
busy in many directions, so there must be a division of 
laborn: in the work of the State. Each person must do 
for the community the service for which training and 
disposition have especially adapted him, and none shall 

^ Folif. 292 £ sq., 297 E sqq.; not cbai^d in the Bepublic (as 
6 oi^. 521 D sqq. ; Apol. 31 E ; Steinhan belieTeii, PI. W. lii. 
Ben. vi. 488 A sqq. 611). 

^ Piilit. 293 A : iirS/ienp Si ^ ^ So he calls his ideal conslitn* 
otaat ToSrifi riiv filv ip$)iv S.ffxip> vepl tion, Bep.iv. 445 D, viii. 544 E, 545 
Spa TIP& Kal SSo ml irayrdrafftp 4X1- C, ix. 587 D : cF. iii. 412 C sqq., Tiii. 
70 VS SeTo In the Bepublic 543 A. In the Fuliticus (see below) 

the ruling class appears certainly he applies this name to the con- 
somewhat more numerous, al- stitutional rule of a small number, 
though it is still meant to form In the Laws, iii. 681 D, iv. 712 C 
only a small part of tlie_ population sq., it ia used in the ordinary 
(sec iv. 428 E). This is rendered sense, but in iii. 701 A it appa- 
possible only becanse care is taken rently means a nde of the best, in 
Tor a methodical education to- a favourable sense, 
wards the art of government. ^ Bep. iv. 428 E : cf. ix. 588 
Plato's political ideal itself has 0 sq. 



cxcefd ilv? limiis of this his specific task. The 
government of llie state and its protection against 
external and ititernal enemies mnst he confided to other 
persons than those concerned ^vith the artstvhich supply 
the necessaries of life : and accordingly the first division 
is h:-tv.*een the -guardians* of the State, to rrhom is 
entrusted the care of public affairs, and the handicrafts- 
men, Tlie former are further divided into those tvho 
rale and those who obey — ^the rulers pro2)er. and their 
assistants.-' Tims we obtain three grades. First, the 
people; that is. agriculturists and traders, the indus- 
trial class”* (^Shrstand). Secondly, the guardian.s or 
warriors, the militarv order** O^'ehrstandl. Thirdlv. 
the rulers or official order." which, however, we shall find 
to be at the same time the' teaching order (Lehrstand). 
Xature herself has laid the foundation for this division, 
by her various allotment of dispositions : some are raised 
above the mass of men by their courage, others by their 
Ijowers of thought.®^ The art of government is con- 
cerned with the right and proportionate arrangement of 


= Kep. m. 374 A sqo. : cf. 339 
E in. 412 B, 413 C s-jq. 

^ '‘/€C£pyol irai fl^ptorpycJ, iii. 
413 A; c5acr, v. 4(13 A: /nrfo- 
carci KOI Tpo^sFj, ibid. : acyja;j.erci, 
iv, 431 D. 

"•* Csnally calicd or 

i~iKOvpoi, fflso •srpvroS.ftunTTes fiv, 
423 A, 429 B, 442 B, Tiii. 547 D ; 
Tim. 17 C> or :n\. 395 B, iv. 429 
E, V. 470 A) crpsTiaret. 

^ As a rnle, Epyovra or n 
T-posTTot 5v. 42S E;, togettcr \rith 
tbe warriors (e.g. v. 4*J3 B sq-), 
d£\aKes. in distinction from them, 
iii. 414 B, iv. 423 1) : cf. 415 C, 


XcKEs wcrr^.eTi or vsXses, the 
gnardians, ^perijr speaks^, br 
whose siiie tie warriors stana only 
as iriwi'pci. . . 

^ Rep. iii. 415 A soq.: fljJS is 
laytliically exrrcssrd oy_ saymg 
tb’at those who are qnaJified lOr 
luiers have gjld in^the compcr.fion 
of their socls, while the wnrnors 
have silver, and the artisan ckss 
copper and iron- As a rnle. the 
clnfdren are like tbeir parents, b^ 
it mav also happen that a sot of 
a man in a higher rank may have 
a natnre onalified only {or an m* 
ferior rank : cf. p. 423 sq. 
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the three grades. And such an arrangement cannot 
he attained unless each grade devotes itself to the 
business incumbent upon it, paying no attention to 
other s]}heres. Nothing is moi'e dangerous to a State 
than a confusion of these boundaries; when public 
matters are entrusted to one who is naturally unfit for 
them, when artisans would be warriors, and warriors 
rulers, or the same person lays claim to all these 
functions at once.^^ All that belongs to the busi- 
ness of government must exclusively devolve upon the 
class of rulers : their power is unbounded and unshared. 
The protection of the State, both within and without, is 
restricted os exclusively to the second class. The mass 
of the people is not to meddle with weapons ; for they are 
not in a position to learn the proper management of them. 
All industrial activity is, for the same reason, prohibited 
to the higher ranks. Trade and agriculture are only 
permissible in the third class : the other classes are not 
merely debarred from these common pm'suits, but are 
forbidden to possess private property, the first con- 
dition of such pursuits: they must devote themselves 
entirely to the community, and derive their subsistence 
from the labour of the third class.®® The virtue of the 
State depends upon the maintenance, and perfect carry- 
ing out of this order. The State is wise, when the rulers 
possess true knowledge. It is courageous when the 
warriors hold fast a true opinion of what is and is not 
to be feared, about pains and dangers, as well as plea- 

Bep. iv. 433 A rqq., 433 B, D sqq.; snbseqnent quetAtion 
iii. 413 B sq. as to tiie life of the AUkaKts. 

« Loc. cit. ii. 374 A-E, iii. 413 
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sure jmcl desire. Its tcinpcranco, ata^pocr^vtj, is tlie 
agrccinenii of governors and governed as to who is 
to mlc, and "wlio to ohey: for then the sensual 
passions of tlie iniillh.nde will he bridled by reason and 
tlio noljlc impulses of tho good. Its justice is to be 
found in tho maintenance of this proportion as a whole, 
—in the fulfilment by evciyono of his appointed duty 
without overstepping its bounds (the oiKeioirpayfa of 
tlio three classes). •‘’® Special constitutional laws, like 
all particular legislation, Plato, as already observed, 
considers superfluous, and even injurious, in a well- 
ordered f^tate. lie only decrees that the 1‘ulers should 
devote the greater portion of their time to philosophic 
meditation, and a smaller portion, periodically, to 
affairs of State : so that State affairs will thus be managed 
by a selected number of the ruling class, in rotation. 

Tho constitution is but partially foimded on the 
principle of division of labour. This principle is itself 
externally derived from teleological considerations ; and 
even if established, it w'ould not involve that work 
for tho commonwealth mxist be distributed precisely in 
this way, and that the grade corresponding to each kind 
of work is to become a pennanent caste. The distinc- 
tion of classes and the constitution of the State are 
manifestly based upon wider grounds ; and the theory of 
tho division of labour was subsequently applied 'to theii* 
scientific justification. The sole dominion of Philo- 
sophy followed directly from Plato’s views on the political 


iv. 427 D sqq., nnJ supra, 
p. 453, 48. 

^ Sco p. 408 sq. : cF. Ecp. iv. 


425 A sqq. 

. vii. 519 P sqq., .540 A sq. 
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problem and the conditions of true morality 5 it "as 
indeed included in tbe Socratic principle tbat- tlic wise 
alone are entitled to rule. But it "'as impossible 
for tbe pbilosopber "'bo so lightly esteemed the intel- 
ligence and moral status of tbe multitude, to assume 
that tbe majority would voluntarily conform to that 
sway. He must therefore arm tbe philosophic regents 
with power to compel obedience to their ordinances. 
He must place at then* side a sufficient number of able 
and willing instriunents ; for they themselves, as we have 
seen, would be too few to fulfil the task. A special class 
of warriors was thus required, more for the purposes of 
internal administration than for external protection: 
and Plato has neither entirely overlooked nor satisfac- 
torily removed tbe difiiculties with which bis arrange- 
ment is ultimately beset."*- Lastly, there were other 
reasons, apart from division of labour, why Plato should 
forbid industrial occupations to the higher classes. As 
a true aristocrat, he too greatly despised material work, 
and ascribed to it too evil an influence on chai*acter, to 
expect from those engaged in it the political and military 
ability necessary for his ‘ guardians.’^® The distinction 
of classes and the unconditional subordination of tliA 
Icwer to the higher were therefore inevitably required 
'by his political views. There was also this advantage 
in it : that the State was thus divided similarly to the 
Cosmos and the human soul ; that it represented an en- 
larged picture of man, and a miniatnre copy of the 
world. As the three estates correspond to the three 

** V.«iuotations, p, 459; and p.472, 37. 


* Cf. Bep. iv. 422 A sqij. 
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]Muts of the soul,''* so they may he compared with the 
t.Iirco divisions of the universe j the dominion of the 
Idea (or what is the same thing*, of Hcason) over 
tlio material world hy means of the soni, is brought 
about in the same manner as that of the first class over 
the third by means of the second.^® It was only through 
this detoriniimtion that Plato could apjily his concept 
of justice to the iStafe, or malce the State sufficiently a 
work of art, to correspond with his view of morality, 
A^irl'iue for him, according to Greek, and especially to 
Pythagorean notions, consists in harmony, in the agree- 
ment of all the parts, and their subordination to the 
pui-poso of ihe whole/® This does not necessarily ex- 


■“ (.'f. Hop. ii. 368 K, iv. 4:1-1 d 
nnd Riipm p. 470, 31. 

Ncilhor of tlio compnrisons, 
of courso, enn lo cilrictly car- 
ried out between such dissimilar 
tilings ns tlie State nnd the 
soul, tlio Stale nnd Ibo universe. 
The rulers of the Plntonie State 
nro (ns Striinincll, Gcscli. d. prnkt. 
Pliil. d. Gr. i. 456, ngluly 
observes) merely n coraniitti'C 
ebosen out of tlie second rank, in 
llio mniuicr of life nnd education 
of whicli tlioy imrtnkc, except tbnl 
the eduention of the rulers is com- 
pleted by scientifle instruction. 
They nro the Spurroi ^ivSiKUP, the 
rActot fiXeuta, tlio ipiVTcicavTft 
ivlio arc chosen out of the collective 
number (iii. 412 0, 413 E sqq. 
iv. 428 li; vii. 540 A, &c.). As 
such they stand far nearer to pie 
■warriors than renson, the im- 
mortal part of the soul, docs to 
QviihSj wliich is only the more 
noble of the mortal parts, Tlie 


position of the soul in the universe 
corresponds more accurately to 
that of the second rank in tho 
State. But even in this parallel 
(not expressly’ drawn out by Plato) 
thero is ibis distinction to bo 
noticed, that tbo soul proceeds 
from tbo Ideal world in iU con- 
nection with the corporeal world 
(see p, 346 sq.), whereas the war- 
rior class inversely prodtices the 
ruling class out of itself. Snsemihrs 
olijoction ogaimt tho compari^ii 
of the three ranks with the triad 
of Ideal world, soul, and cor- 
poreal world seems to me unim- 
jKiv'nnt. Ho gives, instead of this, 
the division of the universe into 
fixed btnrs, planets, end earth. 1 
fail to see here n sufficiently strong 
point of comparison ; the planets 
nvo not the instrument by means 
of which tho earth is mJed from 
the sphere of tbo fixed stars. 

See pp. 44S, 458. 
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elude a fi’eer movement of political life, in wliicli tlio 
separate activities are exercised by tlic same persons, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes together; but irmspective 
even of Plato’s philosophic absolutism this latter view is 
not the most agreeable to him. He likes to keep that 
which is Ideally distinct externally separate ; — ^to realise 
the momenta of the Idea in clear and well-defined presen- 
tations. It is quite in accordance withthisplastic genius 
that the different political activities should divide into as 
many grades, distinct and separate, each existing for its 
specified task, and representing only this one particular 
concept. As the Idea belongs to a special world, outside 
the world of phenomena, so the reason of the State is 
assigned to a special class over and above that of the 
Xieople, and as the Soul, or motive power, comes in as a 
particular essence between the Idea and the xdienomenon, 
so does the wamor class which carries out the I'esolutions 
of the ruling philosophers inteiTJOse between these and 
the people. Everything is fixed and determined, bound 
together by unchangeable relations. It is a work of art 
in the severest style — ^transpai’ent, harmonious, well-pro- 
portioned, plastic. But it is a work of art only. The 
Platonic State rests wholly upon abstractions : it 
cannot endure the multiplicity and elasticity of actual 
life. 

Tlie first condition of the State, and at the same 
time its ultimate aim, is the virtue of the citizens. In 
order to secure this, stringent regulations concerning 
their education, manner of life and even of birth, must 
be enforced. Where men are not as they should be, the 
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L':r laws v.*ortlik-S5: bst ar* of the riglit 

3:in<3. ^ao5 iaws w:;! aiwevs be forrbcosiiag.^" 'A;T 
tJiorv.ore raat tends to iiaproTg tc-ist be of tie 
highest iinponasee. In discussing this s^biect, however. 
Plato has oatireiy confined hiias^rii to the t^o hisher 
ranks: lor tne mass of the people he presnptS'Oses the 
ordinaiw way of life/- and then seenis to leave them 
sirogether to themselres/*' How they are to attain even 
t2:at Jdnd of vrrtne which he reqoires in them, withont 
proper gsidance. it does nor appear: but fram his 
aristocratic point o: rievr. their condition seems a 
matter of indiSerence to the commonweairh.''' In 
pofitical afiairs they hare no voice : the separation of 
caste withdraws the higher ranics &om their moral 5n- 
Soence ; and as to their economical importance. PJato- 
desnising as he did everv kind of industrial acriTitv, 

Jk W • « « 

coald never esreitain the cnestion at all. 
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c. The Social Regulations of the Platonic State. 

1. To make a political life such ns Pinto desires, 
possible, two things nre neccssniy; first, all disturb- 
ing elements must be bnnished from the coniinunily, 
and secondly, an aftergrow'th of well-disposed citizens 
must be secured. For it is obvious that out of worth- 
less materials nothing good enn arise.®* Plato expects 
to accomplish the first end by those vigorous mea- 
sures which are to clear the way for the rule of 
reason.®® For the attainment of the second, he would 
place the parentage of the citizens entirely under 
State control. So gi'eat an importaiico does he attach 
to the circumstances of a man’s birth, that the only 
possible cause he can foresee for tho future degene- 
racy of his pattern State is some mismanagement 
in this direction.®® Hence those expedients which to 
us sound so strange. The public authorities are not 
only to decide upon the mmiber of children required, 
and the ages within which the citizens may become 
parents, — ^but they are to superintend each individual 
cose, and take away tho children immediately after 
birth. All kinds of artificial means are to be rised in 
order that the children of the good may bo more nu- 
merous than those of the bad.®* Plato indeed recom- 
mends that the latter, as well as aU sickly children, shall 

“ Polit. 308 C Bq. « Kop. v. 457 C5-461 E. Tho 

’’’’ So(.*]).4G8, 23iuidPoi). vi.601 Puliticii», which ciiimot prosun- 
A: tho ^liloBophio BtatcBinon Xa> pnso tho cntiHtitutioii nn givon by 
giarrts Sxrvtp iclvaKa v6\ii> re Bat tho Itopuhlic, (IoidaikIh ioNB 
ilOii dyCpi&iruv vpQrov fiiy KaOapiy nitoly (310 A fK|q.) tiint in ninr> 
voiijaetay iy, fur they will not nU i-ingra onro kIiouIiI ho Inlion to 
tempt any logialation vply trapa^ comhino iKsncofnl nnd fiorv nn* 
XaSetr KaOapiy aCrol roi^irat. ItirGH. * 

“ Soe p. 424 sq. 
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be got rid ofj and that iho offspring of marriages 
nnsanctioned ])y riio authorities shall bo destroyed or 
exposed/'" He cannot rpiite conceal frojn himself that 
those regulnfions Avould be diflicult to cariy out ; but 
the inhumanity of many of them, and the degrading 
view of marriage as the merely economic supply of 
population, do not disf urb him in his political ideal. 

2. The State being thus provided with material for 
worthy citizens, the next and most important thing is 
to see that the children bom at its behest shall be 
exclusively trained for its serrice and purposes. This 
can only bo achieved by State Education. From the 
first moment of their existence, they belong to the State 
alone. The newly-born infants are at once to be con- 
veyed to public nurseries, and care is to be taken that 
neither parents nor children shall ever know one 
another.®*^ They are to be brought up publicly.®® No 
individual can choose his station, nor can the parents 
determine it ; the magistrates are to xfiace every one in 
the class for which his disposition and character have 
fitted him.®® Nothing is so important for the well-being 
of the State as that its affairs should be given into right 
hands.®® The part that individuals will take in the 

Rep. V, 4C0 D, 401 C Admits lake after llielr parents, but excep- 
no Ollier explanation. In the Ti- lions may occur. 
mieUB, 19 A, this is repeated, with 415 B (with reference t.i llie 
the alteralion llint the children m^-lh inenli-mcd hic. cit,); toTs 
of the bad arc lo Lo degraded into olv ipxovffi xal irpQrov ical piKutra 
the third rank. irapaYyiKKet 6 Otoi, Svas pijSent 

t» (;f, 455 ) C. oOtu &ya.9ol (trcvrai pifi 

w V. 400 B E«iq. ouTw <r^65ptt ^vX&iowi pifikv in 

As appears from tlio whole roit iKyivovs, k.tX Etch their 
cxposiiion ofii. 375 E, vi. 502 C, own sons are lo bo inexorably de- 
w iii. 413 G son., 415 B sq. (cf. graded inlo the artisan clats il 
p. 470, 36) : as a rule chiUrcu will flicy are unfit far anything higher; 
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ditection of tliosc affnivs catiuol lliou bu loft lo llieir 
own discretion. As to tbc more particular training of 
tlie higlier classes, Plato considers the. ordinary oduen- 
tion of bis counti-jnncu, in music aiid gj'innastic, as 
essentially proper and sufficient.®* lor tbo warriors. 
Only bo requires tbat botb artis sball be pinvued dif- 
ferently from wbat tbey usually are. In gyinnnst.ic, 
tbe body sbonld be far less considered than tbc soul and 
tbe whole man. Gymnastic and music, in natural 
combination, will produce tbe fairest of all results, — tbo 
bormony of tbo individual with himself: tbey cause 
bodily and mental development to keep equal pace; 
and even within tbo soul itself they effect a union of 
force and gentleness, of courage and morality.®" Gym- 
nastic sbonld bo directed to tbe bai’dening and simpli- 
fying of life;®® music is to produce tbc love of tbo 
beautiful, tbe moral discipline and bealtbfulncss, which 
before a man attains scientific knowledge, keeps him 
steadfast in tbe right way.®* Music is by far tbe move 
important of the two. Plato thinks so highly of its 
influence that be calls it tbe fortress of tbe State, in 
which nothing can be shaken without involving the 
entire min of tbe existing customs and laws.®® Intelli- 


and, conreiscly, the sons of the 
■'ptopio, if fit, are to he raised to 
the \raTrior or the ruling class, ihs 
fivTos Tire Tips ir6Xtv Siu- 
^Sap^vai, Stop 6 alSijpos i 
XoXtris 4>v\d^fi. Cf. ir. 423 C, 434 
A, and supra p. 471. 

ii. 376 K sqq.; cf. supra 2 14 so. 
Kep. iii.41U B sqq., ix. 601 1} 
sq. ; Tim. 87 C sqq. To lliis be- 
longs the ncciiuiit of the Fuliticus, 
306 A-310 A ns to the combina- 


tion of ou^poxtivii \riih it^peta. 
This combination is the ultimate 
end of tbo education of the war- 
lioTB in the Bepnhllc. 

® Eep. iii. 403 C tqq. 

“ «eo p. 214. 

“ iv. 423 E sqq. ; cf. Laws, vii. 
797 A sqq. 1 heso expressions are 
not to ho referred to melodins only, 
ns has been so often done from Cic. 
Lofrg. iii. 14, 32 downwards. The 
subject discussed is music (in- 



, vr. TUf- ' . ., n to lO-ttS' ; 

'^uvorc-fore^-y Ca 

« into .-..f. cit‘7*^^' _in=tic , ^x. 

toctof!?" ol *« ^rac^eoa:- 

^tiicAv ra'i:' . Xti 1, =5 ooble j pooti>»a 

n- tix^'- .'■ ?n« tW- •« ‘®®r;o he 

t^^oaexd. 

^■boratn®"'"-^ 3 oo*®S ‘"V , coinS®'®“‘,5 aei>i«a »» 
"eattceW®’ “ 
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Greece.™ Ifotliing i.s more bcneficinl to tlie i^lnte tlmii 
tliat wliicli unites it. nothing move balcfnl tlmn llmt. 
>Tbicb aivkles nud splits it up. Notliing is so oniling 
as an identity of interests, nothing so sundering ns n 
division of interests. The more absolutely the citizens 
call one and the same thing their own, or not- 1 heir r)wn, 
the more perfect will bo their concord, nnd tljc belter 
it will be for the .Statc.^* Thus the main point of 
view for the social economy of the I’latonic .State i.s the 
abolition, as far as possible, of private interevt.^. 'J'liis, 
in Plato’s opinion, can only be attained by the nlwli- 
tion of private possessions, lie therefore forbids jn-i- 
vate property to his warriors nnd rulers, beyond wluit. 
is absolutely necessary ; they arc to have common dwell- 
ings and common meals, to possess neither gold nor 
silver, and to have a certain prescribed mnintcnnnuc 
which is to be provided by the third class, nnd must nob 
exceed moderate requirements.'- Ho substitutes for 
family life, a community of wives and cliildron, the 
oliief characteristics of which have been alrcadv 
noticed.™ Since such a mode of life would put an 
end to the household sphere of women, he demands 
(conformably with the Socratic theor}^ of tho similarity 
of moral disposition in both sexes™) that they should 
share the education of men, in war and in political 
afiSnrs.™ Pm-ther regulations for the lives of his gunr- 


Cf. Aristotle, Polit. n. 7 bcgiirn.: 
oOSels 74p oOre irepl tA rixva 
Kou'6n}ra ml ris ^waiicas dXXoi 
iCEKan'ordjuqKEP, odre vtpl rd awr- 
clrm T&v ywvcuK&p. 

” T. 462 A sq. 

^ iii, 416 C sqq., iv. teginn. 


” ir. 423 E, v. 457 C-461 E; 
of. supra, p. 478 sq. ’ 

• See supra, Pt. i. p. loj. 

V B (an amusing 

limitation, lioircrcr, with regard 
to hghtmg ocenrs, v. 471 DV The 
in which tho participation of 


II 
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(lians ]*lal;o holds to he uniiecessai'y, for the reason quoted 
above ; — that ])crsons proi^erly educated will themselves 
find out what is right; while those who are deficient in 
this main qualification are beyond the help of laws. AIT 
atlcmjit s to support a State by particular legislation are 
merely makeshiits.'® Ho also thinks that lawyers and 
doctors will have little occui^ation in his State; — ^for 
the strictness of manners and the virtue of the citizens 
will allow of no lawsuits, and their healthy mode of life 
will diminish diseases. He who cannot be cured 
quickly and by simple means had better be suffered to 
die : it is not worth while to live for the care of a sickly 
body." Another department of legislation, the arrange- 
ment of public religious worship, he leaves entirely 
to the Delphic God;" but he enlarges on the con- 
duct of war, with a view to the introduction of a more 
humane martial law, especially among the States of 
Greece.^® 

Since Hegel’s exceUentobservations on the subject®® 
it has been generally acknowledged®^ that Plato, in this 


tlio TTomen in cjmnastic exorcises 
is hero descriued is vciy sij^ifi- 
cant from tlie Greek point of view. 
Wo are olfcndcd by the demand 
that they slioultl display tbem- 
egIvcs naiccd, and by the loss 
of the feeling of shame. Plato’s 
only fear (4.02 A) is that people 
might think it ridiculous; and 
Ills ansu’cr is giyen in the beau- 
tiful words (457 A) : dvoovr^oi> ot 
raa rQv ^vKdKuv iircl 

vcp ipe77p> dvrl Ipurluv aptfiU- 
ffovrai. 

« ir. 423 E, 425 A-427 A. 
iii. 403 A-410 B, and of. 


p. 435, 140. 

78 iv. 427 B Fq. ; of. 460 A, wi. 
540 C, V. 461 B. 

78 V. 469 B sqq. : Greeks are 
not to be made slates, nor their 
cities destroyed, nor their lands 
devastated, nor the dead plun- 
dered, nor arc the weapons of the 
sinin to bo hung up as trophies in 
the temples. Strife among the 
Grec1:s will not bo regarded as 
uar, but as civil discord. 

8* Gesch. d. Phil, ii- 240 sqq. 

® StrOmpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. i. 353 sqq., expresses 
himself to this effect at consider- 
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State of Ilia, could not have intended to portray a mere 
ideal in the modem sense, that is, a fancy picture im- 
possible to reduce to practice.®* Everything is against 
such a supposition. The principle of tho Platonic 
commonwealth is thoroughly Greek ; it is expressly said 
to be an Hellenic State,®® and its legislation takes 
account only of Greek conditions.®^ Tho fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books of the Bepublic arc entirely devoted 
to the means of its realisation. Plato distinctly declares 
that he considers such a State not merely possible, but 
absolutely necessary ; and no other to be deserving of 
the name. In it alone public afiairs are duly shared 
and divided; from it alone he expects the welfare of 
mankind ; ®® all other forms of government ho regards 
as evil and mistaken.®® The wliole character of his 
philosophy contradicts the notion that that which was 
definite in its Idea could be unreal and impracticable. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that his propositions are 
seriously meant. In the enquiiy as to how Plato 
arrived at so peculiar a theory, we must bear in 


ntlolcn^li. But Iio decidedly goes od oMJiEtt o4x 'BXXiji'lt 

beyond Hate’s own statements (kco firrac, Aei •/ aMjy, 

nt. 6) in asserting (p. 3G7 sq.) » See notes 78 and 79. 

Ibat ‘Plato does not construct ^ Bop. ri. 499 B-502 C, 497 A 
from tho Idea, and, consequently, sq., iv. 422 B, v. 473 0, w. 692 A 
does not construct an ideal state, sq.; Polit. 293 C, 800 B, 301 D; 
which would always and OTory- ct;8npra,p.467andp.464,9.Ithas 
whero bo the best and tho only already been shown in my Plat, 
true one. He is merely making Stud. p. 19 sq., to which I bore giro 

S osals for tho reform of the a general reusronce, that passages 
mian state.’ such as Rep. v. 471 C sqq., ix. 

® As previous writers gene- 692 A sq. prove nothing against 
rally suppose, e.g. Morgenstem, tins. 

Do Plat. Rep. 179 sqq. Further “ Rop. v. 449 A, viii. 644 A} 
details apud Susemihl, ii. 176. Polit. 292 A, 801 B son. 

“ V. 470 E: tI Si S^i ijy i ii . 
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lu's well-known polilical iirinciples and those of his 
family; his .'iristocratic modes of thought, and that 
predilection for Doric forms and customs which had 
cai'ly exposed him to censure.’*''* TJie traces of such in- 
fluence are very evident in the Jtepublic. The principle 
lie so pj'omiuejilJy upheld, — that the individual belongs 
to the Whole, and exists entirely for the sake of the 
Whole, v.'as carried out in no Grecian State so uncom- 
promisingly as in Sparta ; in none do we find such strict 
subordination of the citizens to law and authority, such 
perfect conti'ol of education and of the entire life, exer- 
cised by the State for its own ends. Plato forbids 
agriculture and trade to his guardians ; in Spaiia they 
were given over to the Periceci and Helots. He 
requires them to dispense with domestic habits and 
to live in public like a garrison: the Spartan State 
even in peace was a camp ; meals, exercises, recrea- 
tions, even sleeping-jilaces were in common for the 
male population, as for the army in 'the field. Plato 
requires tlio utmost simplicity and austerity, and this 
is truly Spartan. His refusal to allow the posses- 
sion of gold and silver recalls a similar prohibition of 
Lycurgus, with his iron coinage. The community of 
goods has a precedent not only in the equality and in- 
variability of inheritances, but also in the use of others’ 
tools, stores, domestic animals, and slaves, which was 
sanctioned by Lacedmmonian custom. The community 


See Morgenslern, Dc PlJit 
Kep. p. 305 tqq. ; 110 ™.-!!!!', Pkt. 
i, 541 sq., and Hermann, ‘Hie 
liistorischcn Eleaiento des plat.- 
Staatsideals, Gea. Abbandl.’ pp. 


1,32-159. 

« Cf. Gorg. 515 E. 

^ crpaTorfwu iroXiTfiav 
saps Plato to the Spartans, Laws, 
ii. GGG E. 
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of wives finds its counterpart in the cnRstincnt that 
an elderly inan might pass on his coiisort to another, 
and that an iminarricd man might bon’ow the wife of 
his friend. The Spartan law, like that of Plato, fixed a 
definite age for marriage. In the Platonie State all 
parents are to be universally honoured as fat hers ; in 
Sparta, similarly, they had a general claim on the 
reverence of the young, and each might chastise, the 
children of others. Comradeship was allowed by 3'lato, 
and also by the Spartans, but its excesses were striclly 
prohibited. In both States, gymnastic exercises are 
principally directed to efiiciency in war ; Plato throws 
them open to women, and in Sparta the maidens at any 
rate were accustomed to take their part. There, too, 
music and poetry were carefully supervised as a means 
of moral education : wc often hear of State interference 
against a too ornate style of music, and of the banishment 
of poets. Sickly children also were exposed. Plato 
forbids the dedication of captui*ed arms to the gods ; so 
did the Spartans.®® Besides all this, his preference for 
the Doric aristocracy is well known. The Platonic 
State thus offers numerous characteristics which may 
be regarded partly as a repetition, partly as a develop- 
ment and enforcement of Spartan regulations, and Plato 
is himself careful to draw our attention to the points of 
similarity But the most distinctive element of his 
political theory cannot be derived from this source. 
Not to speak of the community of wives and goods, the 

For detailed CTidenccB of the Hennami’a Staatsalterlli. § 26 
nboTO (to bo found mainly in sqq. 

Xenophon, De Hep. I<nced.) cf. . » Bep. viii. 547 D. 
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‘/t.Tins of wjiicli won? only just discernible in Spartaj — 
not to dwell on T*lafo*s severe censure of the Lacedse- 
nioniari consfitntion.”— it is plain that his main political 
point, the philosophic education of the rulers, is entirely 
alien and confradicfoiy to the Lacediemonian spirit. 
Between the Spartan legislation, founded on ancient 
nsage and nnchallensred tradition. — directed onlr to the 
jnilifarv greatness of the State and the manir enerfirv 
of its citizens. — and the. Platonic constitution, origi- 
nating from the Idea, consisting wholly in the service 
of Philosophy, there is such a radical difference, that 
to regard the Republic as an improved edition of 
the Srare of Lycnrgns. is to overlook its most essen- 
tial determinations. "We might rather perhaps find 
in it a reminiscence of the political tendency of the 

Pvthagorcan societv. which also aimed at a reform 
• « « • * 

of the State through philosophy, and doubtless was not 
without some influence on Plato. But this precedent 
is no adequate explanation of his political ^stem. So 
far as we know, the Pythagoreans sought only to mam- 
tain the existing aristocratic governments, and somewhat 
to improve them on minor points : not to realise in the 
State theories that were essentially new. Hegel's 
remarks.” striking as they are. on the interconnection 
of the Platonic policy with the principle of Gre^ 
morality and the then state of Greece, only help ns in 
part. The Platonic Republic exkibits indeed very 
strikingly the specific peculiarity which distinguishes 
the Greek from the modern spirit— the subordination 


® Eep- ■riii. 547 K: Laws. J. 
625 C-531 A. a. 65 E sij., rii. 
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of tile pnvticiilav to llie Whoh, tlio limitation ..f 
individual freedom by the State, the substantiality, 
in short, of Greek morality. It. is also trim that Vlnto 
must have had a strong motive, in the politieal esiieri- 
ences through which his country had only just pas.-ed, 
for unduly cmphasir/nig this view. It was the un- 
bridled self-will of individuals which, in the Velnpon- 
nesian war,®* had been the ruin of Athens and of 
Greece. We have here tVrefon* this phenomenon 
— ^that the Greek spirit at the same instant that it 
withdraws from actuality into its Ideality, recog- 
nises this severance of the subject from the State as 
his destruction, and demands his enforced subordi- 
nation to the State. One of the most- essential 
constituents of the I’latonic State, the format ion of a 
distinct military class, was supported not only by tho 
precedent of Sparta, but by the transmutation (brought 
about by the great increase of mercenaries) of the old 
national militia into the standing nnni(‘.s with which 
Philip and Alexander soon afterwards concjuored tlio 
world. Plato founds this institution upon the theory 
that the art of war, in order to bo perfected, must be 
made a life’s calling, like any other art ; a thcorv 
which must have been greatly elucidated by the suc- 
cesses of Iphicrates and Chabrias inth their companies. 
All this, however, does not show the connection between 
Plato’s politics and his philosophic principles. It lies, 
as already indicated, in that dualism which is meta- 


®* Cf. tlie quotations, pp. 464, 481: 
and p. 470, 29, and Kop. viii. 557 A 
sqq., 502 B sqq. 
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of tlie individiml, the rockiesH disro-sml ..f 
and political freedom. IMnto was cnmp.dl.-d to ihv 
course, because his system h‘ft no oth.T op-J» t'* him. 
The realisation of the moral Idea cHnu<»l I*** brvui!U' 
aboutby the fi-cc activity of individuals, by tin- n-w.-r- 
nition of their personal interests as jnslifiabh* in th«-m- 
selves,-— it must develop itself by eontliet with tlv-^*' ; 
because the Idea stands over nfrainsl matt as ‘■omi’ihim: 
opposite, to which ho can only rai.-v hims-lf by ni'.di! 
from the world of sense. As in his phy>ie> I'lnto 
required a universial architect, in oriler to Mjl»ibs>' 
Matter bj’ force to the Idea, so in his polities, nbi-ilu!.* 
sovereignty is necessary in order to eontrid individual 
egoism. Ho is not content with the eonumuiity of 
spirit arising from the free action of each s^-paint** 
member; the Idea of the Stale must exist ns n 
particular rank. And it can only be renli>-ed in 
individuals, when they have been denuded of even-- 
thing in which individual interest liuds satisfaction. 
In all this there is a union of tlie speculative element 
with the practical, like that in the mediaeval clmrcli. 
which has been aptly compared with the Vlatonic 
State.*® In that church the presupposed transcen- 
dency of the Divine gave rise to a separation of 
the kingdom of God from the world ; to an external 
government of the community by means of a faith 
distant and inaccessible to it, imd deposited in a 
special order, pledged to the renunciation of essen- 
tially individual aims in priestly and monastic vow.s. 


Bntir, Das Cliristliclie il. Vht. Tab. Zeitschr, 1837 , ;W. 
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111 (ilio 3l!*piil)lic similar presuppositions produced very 
similar results. 

This parallel may also servo to throw light on 
J’lalo’s political ideas from another side. His ideal 
stale appears to us strange and impossible to carryout; 
but its aflinity with our modes of thought and with the 
subscijiient liistorical reality is all the more remarkable. 
Wo might eTCii say that it is unpractical only because 
3*Jato attempts to accomplish on Greek soil and in 
Greek fashion that which was destined to be realised 
under entirel}* diflerent circumstances and conditions ; 
because he boldly anticipates the laws and endeavours 
of the future. His error did not consist in setting up 
now aims invented by his own caprice or fancy, but in 
socking ]n’ematurely, and therefore with insufficient 
moans,"® to solve the problems of after-history, which 
his prophet ic vision anticipated. The discord in his 
work between two principles, — the political Absolutism 
which sacrifices all the rights of the individual to the 
•State, and the philosophic Idealism which leads man 
away from public lift* into himself, to give him higher 
aims in another world,— may be a disturbing feature, 
but it is the very struggle which was afterwards repeated 
in the conflict of Hellenism with Christianity. Though 
his verdicts may sometimes be unjust on the States and 
.statesmen of his country, liistory has intified his con- 
viction that the existing kind of government was past 
help, and must be superseded by another essentially 
new. In declaring the philosophic discernment of the 

Cf. Hermann, Gob. AblianJI., 141; Stchilmrt, PJ. Til. v. Wsqq.; 
Sflsemih), ii. 28(; sqq. 
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rulers to bo tho iiidispousablo means of this reform, 
and in constituting his State out of the well-known 
throe orders, ho has not only set a pattern, — among 
the Greeks the first and only pattern, — ^for tlie me- 
dieval distinction of teaching, fighting, and produ- 
cing classes (Lehr, — ^AVehr, — Ntihrotand), but for the 
modem institutions resulting from these. Though 
Flato would scarcely have recognised his guardians in 
our standing armies, or his ruling philosophers in our 
civil funotionai'ics, — ^tho separation of a special class 
educated for war, as opposed to tho old national aimies, 
and tho demand for tho scientific training of those 
holding office, are in i)i*inoiplo coincident witli his ideas. 
Wo are justly startled at his projects for the commu- 
nity of wives and children, and for tho education and 
pursuits of women, but tho general idea of equality 
botwen tho sexes, and of extending the same attention 
to female as to male education, is in perfect harmony 
with tho roquiroments of Christianity and of modem 
timoa.^®“ Lastly, although his severity in regard to 
the great poets of his countiy was displeasing to 
antiquity and sni’prisos ns not a little, its underlying 
cause is tho well-founded conviction that religion 
stood in need of a thorough roformation from tho moral 
point of view. Plato is an Idealist, not in tho ends for 
which he strove, but in the means by which he hoped 
to attain them.^®^ 

Side by side with tho perfect form of government, 

100 Cr. Lawp, vii. 80G C; boo B^doulung fiir dio Folgozoit* in 

p. 457, GG. uiy 'Vortriigon und Aulmndlnn- 

101 cr, with tho nbovo tho pnm- gon,* p. 02 sqq. (2nd odit. p. 03 
phlot: ‘Dor plat. Slant in soincr sqq.). 
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Plato ti'cats somowliat rainiitoly of tho defective forms 
Iviiowii to actual oxjjorJencGj and of their nature and 
institutions.’®® TJiough these discussions are in them- 
selves veiy interesting, and prove that the Philosopher 
in his estimate of political conditions was deficient 
neither in c.Kperimcntal Iniowledge nor in keenness of 
jicrccption, wc cannot at present examine them in detail, 
as they only servo to elucidate Ins views on minor points. 
It should bo mentioned, however, that there is a slight 
difference, in regard to them, between tlie Republic and 
the Politicos. The Politicos enumerates, over and 
above the perfect constitution, six which are imperfect; 
.distinguished from each other 23ai*tly in the number 
and rank of the rulere, partly in the legitimacy or 
arbitinrincss of their rule. In order of merit, they 
follow one another thus : — ^jMonarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy that conforms to law, and Democracy that 
dispenses with law, Oligarchy, and Tyronny. The 
Republic names only four defective constitutions, and 
estimates them somewhat differently, so that Timocracy 
comes first, then Oligarchy, next Democracy, and lastly, 
as before, Tyranny. This variation is, doubtless, to be 
explained by Plato's having only subsequently arrived 
at the more precise definitions of the Republic; while 
in the Politicus, being chiefly concerned noth the 
difference between false statecraft and true, he describes 
the former, in reference to the ordinary classifications,’®? 


5® Rep. vin. and ix. B; cf. iv. 
445 C 8q., V. 449 A; Polit. 300 A 

T ho argamonfs of Deuschle, 
Plat. Polit. 36, and of Sns(smibl, 


Genet. Enlir. ti. 307 sq., who fol- 
lows D., io explain the order of 
the constitutions in the Politiens 
in a different waj, do not 8eem_ to 
mo convincing, nor can I. give 
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wliicli he admits to be inadequate.^®^ As to the form 
of this representation^ it has been elsewhere observed 
that the derivation of the different governments from 
one another is evidently intended to mark their 
relative proportion of truth and merit, and not their 


historical order.^“® 

moro tlian a partial assent to tlio 
remarks of Hildebrand on tko 
Biilijoct (Gescli. nnd S^-st. d. Bcclits- 
und .Slaatspliilosopliio, i. 14(j sq.)* 

Soo Polit. 292 A, nnd supra 
467 sq. 

Plat. Stud. 206 sq., with 
wliich Hildebrand agrees, luc. cit. 
147 sq. 

Tliis is clear, as Hildebrand 
riglitly remarks, from tlio fact 
that the ideal constitution, from 
which all others are to arise by a 
process of deterioration, is not 
posited by Plato himself as his* 
torical (beyond tho myths in tho 
iiitroduotion to tho Timrous and 
Critins). It is expressly ncknow- 
loilgod (ix. 692 A sq.) that oven if 


such a constitution W’oro not in 
itself impossible, it is nowhere to 
bo found as a matter of fact. And 
Plato could not possibly fail to see 
that tho historical succession of 
the different forms of constitution 
by no means ogrees throughout 
with his scheme. But, npai-t from 
this, tho parallel with the develop- 
ment of tho individual sonl, which 
regulates his exposition through- 
out;, nnd tho form of gciioalogical 
succession which this necessitates 
(viii. 6490. 553 A, 558 C,ix.672D), 
show that tho development of tho 
state is ideal, not historical. Aris- 
totle, in his critiqiio (Polit. v, 12), 
fully rocognisos tins. 
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CHAFX’KR Xir. 

PLATO S VIEWS OX RELIGION AND ART. 

]*L.AT0 Ims frequently discussed botli these subjects, but- 
only incidentally. Neither the philosophy of religion 
nor aesthetics proper are so included in his scheme 
of doctrine that they might be co-ordinated with 
IXialcctics, I’hysics, and Rthics as pai*t8 of his system, 
or classified under either of these sciences. In the 
ovoluiion of his theories, however, he must too often 
have encountered Art and Religion, either as enemies 
or as allies, to escape the task of determining for liim- 
sclf and for his readers their relation to philosophy. 
I'licrefore, although we could not assign a place to such 
discussions in the foregoing exposition, we can as little 
venture to pass them entirely over, and they are here 
treated of suppleraentarily. 

1. JlcUfjwn. Wo have already seen that Plato 
makes true religion absolutely identical with philosophy, 
and the truly divine with the highest objects of philo- 
sophic contemplation. To him, philosophy is not 
merely theoretic. speculation, but moral conduct; — ^it is 
Ifovc and JAfe, the filling of the whole man with the 
truly Existent and the Infinite.^ What special field then 

1 See p. 214 sqq. 
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is left side by side with pbilosopliy for religion ? The 
philosopher alone is the truly pious man, well-pleasing 
to Gk)d ; all things must work together for his good ; 
death itself is for him only a reunion with God, for he 
lives wholly in the Divine, and moulds himself according 
to it, holding all else as contemptible,^ in comparison 
with this one end. The eternal essence of things, with 
which philosophy is concerned, is the highest that 
exists. Ideas are those eternal gods from whom the 
world and all things in the world were copied ; ^ and 
the Deity, in an absolute sense, is not distinct from the 
highest of the Ideas.^ Even when Plato is speaking 
in an unscientific manner of God or the gods, it is easy 
to perceive that such is his real opinion. He proves 
the existence of gods as against materialistic Atheism,^ 
by the same arguments that he elsewhere uses to refute 
the Materialism of Philosophy. He maintains the 
causality of Ideas and the rule of reason in the world,® 
on the ground of its being impossible to explain the 
Derived, except from an Underived ; movement, except 
by the soul ; the orderly adaptation of means to ends in 
the economy of the universe, except as the work of 
reason. And in all that he says about God, the Idea of 
the Good, of the highest metaphysical and ethical 
perfection, is the leading point of view. His highest 

® Cf. Symp. 211 E Bq. ; Thesst. ® Laws, x. 889 E-898 C (v, p. 
176 U sq. ; Bep. x. 61.3 A ; Fhicdo, 342), xii. 966 D, 967 D ; cF. Sopli. 
68 B-69E, 79E-81 A, 82 B sq., 265 C sq., Tim. 27 E sq. So- 
83 D sq., 84 B, &c. Honco (v. p. crates liad done tho same (r. Ft. 
394 sq., 398 sq.) philosophy is i. p. 144 sqq.), only moro from the 
the only \ray to tho highest happi- outside. 

ness aHer death. ” Soph 246 E sqq. ; Flisedo, 96 

- ^ See p. 283, 160 end. A sqq. ; Fhileb. 28 11, 30 A sqq. 

* See p. 279 sq. see p. 228 sq., 261 sq. 
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Itlofi Hfniuls jibovo all other Ideas, ns the First Cause of 
all Jlciiif? and Knowledge; so, above all other gods, 
efjimlly dilHcult to find and to describe, is the One 
lliVOJ’lastiiig, Invisible Cod, the Fashioner and Father of 
all things/ As the highest Idea is denoted by the 
concept of the Good, so the most essential attribute of 
Cod is goodness ; ” Plato therefore eombats the ancient 
notion of the envy of the Divine Being, and the opinion 
that evil originates with Him, by the principle that 
being altogether good and just Ho can only produce 
absolnto goodness and justice/ In opposition to the 
mythical stories of the gods appearing in visible fom 
to men, ho deduces from the goodness of God His un- 
cliangciiblcness : for that which is perfect can neither 
be changed by another, nor alter in itself, and thereby 
become deteriorated. He further says that God will 
never show Himself to man otherwise than as He is ; 
for all lying is alien to Him. He is not subject to 

" Vide lljc TiintTiiB, pnrticulnrly b?o p. 283, 160 ; Bep. ii. 379 B ; 
28 C, 29 ]i, 3J A, 37 C, 41 A, 92 oCk ipa, vdvjuyye atriovrUyaObv, 
B, and supra p. 283, 1G<J. In AXX4 r&y ftiv eD ixbvrav aXrw, 
Folit. 269 J'] it is said tiiiit there tuv Bi Kanuy iyalriov . . . oiB' &pa 
can bo only one (Jod. and net two . . . i Oehs, iireioii iyaObt, viyrau 
antagonistic divinities. _ airtos, k.t.\. ; wlien, thereforo, 

® »Scc fiiJloffiiig nolo and IScii. ii. evil bcralls men ij o6 ffeov ipya 
379 A, whore llic discussion on the iariw oOri lifyav, ij cl ffeoS . . . 
rules to bo observed in tlicological XcKriof, ibs 6 piv Oc&s BIkiuA re 
cxpo.'ition opens with tlio words: nal aya0& elpyd{iro, ol Si Mvan'o 
ojor Tvyxi^c^ o Oebs 6iv id Sijiroi* Ko\alfipepoi , • . kukQv Si aJlTtoy 
ivooorioy . . . oSkovp iyaObs S ye 4>&vai Oebv run ylyveaSai iyaObv 
Oebt TV bvTi Kal KcKTiay oOrm; SyTa,oMpaxeTiovvavTlTpbvifiPjre 
so that this concept forms tlio rivi hiyew,^K.TX Tlieret, 176 C | 
liiKhest standiird for all statomont} Oebs oiSapi oiSap&s fioiwj, dXK 
about the gO'Is. in ol6y re SiKaibraros, Kal ovk effrty 

» Tim. 29 I) (scop. 291, 182); cf. airv bpoibrepov obSh, ij Ss 
Flnudr. 247 A : ^Obvos yhp ffu i}puy aD ybf-qrox S n StKaiAraros. 
Oclou iVraTat. Tim. 37 A ; Sco also su^wa, p. 419, 04, 
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ignorance and self-deception, which are the veriest lies 
of all ; and - with Him there can be no necessity for 
deceiving others.^ Plato also extols the Divine com- 
pleteness, wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ; 
the Divine power, all embracing, and able to do what- 
ever can be done at all;^® the wisdom, which has 
everywhere so perfectly adapted means to ends ; the 
omniscience, which nothing escapes the justice, 
which leaves no crime without its punishment, and no 
virtue without its reward ; “ the goodness, which cares 
for all in the best possible manner.^* He repudiates 
not only the anthropomorphism of conceiving that God 
could have a body,^^ but also those tales which ascribe 
passions, quarrels, and crimes of all sorts to the gods.^^ 
He declares the gods to be above pleasure and pain,^’ 
and untouched 1^ evils.*® He indignantly denies that 
they allow themselves to be propitiated, or rather bribed, 
by prayers and offerings.*^ He further shows that all 


Sep. 380 D sqq. ; cF. 8ywp, 
208 B. 

Bpp. ii. 381 B sq. ; Lavs, 
900 C sq. 

“ Laws, iv. 715 E, x. 901 0, 
902 E; Tim. 41 A, 68 D. The 
bnunds of omnipoiencp, \r1ik*h 
Plato himself intimates, relate 
partly to that trliicli is .morally, 
and partly to that which is meta- 
physically impossible. It is im- 
possible for God to wi^h to chaiiTO 
(Bep. ii. 381 C), it is impos^imo 
for evil to cense (Thcmt. 176 A), 
and from the d''ctrincs of the for- 
mation of the world of matter it is 
clear that the divine creative acti- 
vity is limited by the nature of the 
finite. Of. p. 337 sqq.,andTlieophr. 
Metaph. p. 322, Brand. (Eragm. 


12, 33 Wimm.) 

^ Laws, X. 902 E; Fhndo, 97 
C; Phileb. 28 D sqq., and tho 
whole of tho Timteu*. 

Laws, X. 901 D. 

“ Laws, ir. 716 A, x. 904 A 
sqq., 907 A ; Thetst. 176 C sqq. ; 
Bep. X. 613 A ; cf. ii. 364 B, and 
other passages. 

Laws, X. 902 B sq. ; Bop. x. 
613 A ; Phiedo, 62 B, D, 63 B. 
Phiedr. 246 0. 

“ Bep. ii. 277 E sq.; Grit. 109' 
B ; Entliyphro, 6 B, 7 B sqq. ; 
Laws, xii. 941 B. 

» Phileb. 33 B. 

Theret. 176 A. 

Laws, X. 905 D sqq. ; cf. Bep. 
ii. 364 B. 


K K 
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things are orclorecl and governed by the Divine Provi- 
dence, and lhat this Providence extends to the small no 
less than to the great he is comdnced that men are 
tlie cherished property of God,^’ and that all things must 
conduce to tlie welfare of those who by their virtue 
have gained the Divine favour.®* If it be objected that 
the distributio7x of hinnan lots is unjust and unequal, 
Plato replies that virtue bears within itself its own 
immediate reward, and vice its own punishment ; and 
that perfect retribution is certain to both hereafter. 
Kven in this life, however, as a rule, recognition and 
gratitude are sooner or later the portion of the righteous 
man, and hate and aversion of the sinner.®® The 


“ Tim. .30 IJ, 44 C ; Soph. 205 
C Eq. ; I’hUub. 28 I) sqq. ; LawR, 
IT. 709 I), X. 899 D sqq. ; not to 
mention the tclcologicnl cxplan.v 
tions of nature in the Timseiis. 
Cf. Laws, iv. 710 C ; Gwl is the 
measure of all tilings. The ex- 
pression wpiroia (calculating care) 
seems to have become current, 
chhOy through the Socnitic 
schools, ns .applied to the activity 
of the divinity both as creating 
and ruling the warld,^ and corre- 
sponds with tlie Socrutic leleolozy. 
Iseiihcr in Plato (who, aco. to Fa- 
vorlnus np. Diog. lii. 24, introduced 
the expression ffeeP wpdntd), nor 
in Xenophon dors the word stand 
by itself to signify tbc divine pro- 
vidence. In 3Icm. i. 4, 0 (where 
Xrohn, .Sokr. und Xenophon, 5 so., 
objects that it is soused;, the words 
vpontat ipyov mean not 'work of 
the divine providence,’ but (ns the 
vpovotiTiKw in iv. 3, G) ‘ something 
produced by provident considera- 
tion,’ work of a Trpbvaia, not the 


TrpSvota. 

® Phiedo, G2 B sqq. ; Laws, x. 
902 B sq., 90G A: cf. Fulit 271 
D ; Crit. 109 B. 

Bep. X. G12 E : only the just 
man is pleasing to God : Si 

8eo(f>iKti o6x opuiKoY^trofitP, ova ye 
tiirb ffeuv yiyperai wdvra ylyveeOai 
&S olbv re iptcra, el ri dpay- 
Koxop aih-a KOKOV iK vporipas a/iap- 
rlas Apparent evils may 

befall him, but roirip ravra eh 
dyaffSv ri reXtor^iret iuvrt ^ koI 
dvoOavbvrt, od yap Sfj iv6 ye Beuv 
mre dpeXetrui Ss av irpoSvpeiffSai 
iffiJiTf Sucaios ylveeffai ml iveni- 
Seduv dperriy els offov Swotop dv- 
Op&KU opoioPttOtu fep. — EIkSs y', 
TOP Totovrop pij dpeXetaOai 
6ub TOO opolmi. Tbetet. 176 A 
sqq.; Laws, iv. 716 C eq.; Apol. 
41 C sq. 

^ f?ee particularly the exhaus- 
tive discussions of Bep. ix. 576 C- 
592 B, X. 612 A sqq., iv, 444 E 
sq, ; cf. ii. 358 A-3OT E. 2he 
rthole Bepuhlic thus acquires the 
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existence of Evil in ' tlie world seemed to Tiim too 
inevitable to require any express justification of the 
ways of God.^** All these discussions ultimately lead to 
one and the same result. It is the Idea of the Gk)od, 
from the application of which Plato derives the sublime 
doctrine of God, the purification of the popular faith, 
which makes his place so important in the history of 
religion. He declares that the worship of God consists 
solely and entirely in a disposition to morality. Ho 
only can please God who is like Him ; and he only is 
like Him who is wise, pious, and just. It is impossible 
that the gods can accept the gifts of the wicked. The 
virtuous man alone has the right to invoke them.^^ 
God is the Good; he who does not cany in himself 
the image of God’s goodness cannot hold communion 
with God. 

Besides the Eternal and Invisible God, Plato, as we 
have seen, recognises visible and created gods : the uni- 
verse and the heavenly bodies.^^ In the Timmns, these 
visible gods are represented as fashioning the mortal 
part of man;’" which seems to express the thought 
that the human race arose under the infiuence of the 
sun and the stars. But their significance is afterwards 
limited to their natural connection with our globe, and 
to the setting forth of the eternal laws ; the knowledge 
of which Plato declares to be the best thing we 

character of a magnificent Theo- aq- JP- 498, 12. 
dicee ; cf. Laws, iv. 715 E sq., x. Thpaet. 17C B sqq. ; Bop. x. 
903 ]]^05 C ; cf. 899 D sq., and 613 A (see p. 409, G ; 499, 2'!} ; 
the quotation on p. 404, 37 ; and Laws ir. 716 C sqq. 
p. 444 »qq. _ _ ^ See p. 367 aq. The earth is 

^ On the origin and ineritahlc- also called a Oeos, Tim. 40 B sq. ; 
ness nf evil and wit-hedness if. cf. Flimdr. 247 A. 
p. 337 tqq. pp. 423, 438 sq. p. 419 “ 41 A sqq. 
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can gain from the contemplation of the heavens.®® 
The theory which pretends to discover prognostications 
of future events in tlie position of the stars, he clearly 
designates as a superstition arising from ignorance. 

Through this doctrine of the divinity of the stars, 
Plato comes in contact with the popular religion, which 
likewise deified the brightest of the heavenly bodies: 
and ho docs not hesitate to x>rofit by this circumstance 
when his object is to prove tlie existence of the gods 
from the ordinary point of view.®® This, however, is the 
extent of his agreement with the national faith. He 
calls the soul of the universe by the name of Zeus ; ®® 
he repeatedly speaks of the gods when he means only 
the Deity; he introduces Zeus, Apollo, and the 
rest into mythical representations.; but the existence 
of these divinities as held ly the Greeks he has never 
believed, nor does he in the least conceal it. Even 
in passages which apparently acknowledge them, his 
expressions clearly show that he only regards tliem 
as mythical imagery. He attocks the prevailing 
notions about them in all aspects,®^ making use of these 
notions, and intermingling them in his myths with the 
freedom of an Aristophanes.®* In the T^mmus®* he 

W Tim. 47 A sqq. » PWleb. 30 C ; see p. 266, 112, 

^ Tim. 40 A sq. Hero wo ought ami p. 288, 172. 
toread(asSii8emjl>l,ii.218,rigbHy “See p. 498. It is obvious 
nbseiTOK) ro7s od Ivvafiivon ravra fhnt ihi^ poIcmiCi though notni* 
\oyltt<r0<u. Eep.viii. 646 A proves nelly applied to the poets only, 
nothing on the other side. Plato holds good of the popninr religion 
passes the same judgment on ap- as well, 
gory fiom sacrifices (v. p. 432, 124). E.g. Sjmn. 190 B sqq. ; Po- 
Laws, X. 893 B sqq., where lit. 272 B; Pfitedr. 252 C sqq.; 
the conclusion is (898 C sqq.) that Tim. 42 E aq, 
not only the nniverso but tlie indi- 40 D, and tho Laws, xii. 
vidnal stars must bo animated. 948 B, speak in tbc same sense. 
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says that to tell of their origin is beyond his power : 
the customary belief, however, should be accorded to 
the men of old time who have spoken on such subjects : 
for they asserted themselves to be the ofispring of the 
gods, and must certainly have known best about their 
own ancestors. Such an explanation spares us all 
fmther enquiry.®^ 

The same course is pursued with regard to the 
Dasmons. Often as Plato mentions these intermediate 
beings,^ and much as has been borrowed from him by 
later dasmonology, he nowhere says a word to imply 
that he really believes in them. On the contrary, 
while in some passages he speaks in the traditionary 
manner of guardian spirits, he declares (Tim. 90 A, C) 
Eeason to be the true guardian spirit of mankind ; and 
in the Bepublic^” he ordains that distinguished men 
shall, after their death, be reverenced as deemons. The 
dasmon is, after all, only the truly human element. 
The iiopular faith and time-honom’ed religious worship 
he desires to be maintained,^'’ for the State and the 

^ Groto ccrlninly (Plato, Hi. 108 B ; Rep. iii. 392 A, x. 617 E, 
258 sqq., 189) has no eje for 620 U ; FoliL 271 B ; Apol. 27 C 
Plato’s deep irony, approaching sq. ; Phiedr. 246 E ; Laws, ir. 713 
almost to scorn. Grote says that C, 717 B, v. 738 D ; Oral. 397 D. 
Plato here declares himself incom- " vii. 540 B sq. 
potent ('Here then Plato formally According to Rep. ii. 369 E 
abnegates his own self-judging even the ^arainns are to be odu- 
powcr, and subjects himself to or- cnted by the myths, which arc rc- 
thodox authority’); nnl would at placed later by scientific know- 
least leave the question undecided ledge, in the case of the smaller 
whether Plato is in earnest, or portion of them only. ^ The public 
whether Martin is right in seeing culture is therefore intended to 
an instance of irony here (Etudes, conform to Greek custom (see 473, 
ii. 146). 78). The Laws, in irhich the phi- 

^ The main passages arc : losophic rulers of the Republic do 
Synip. 202 E sqq. ; Phieilo, 107 D, not o-.-cur, consider tlio popular 
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great majority of tho citizens: both faith and worship, 
however, are to undergo a moral purification,^^ and the 
excessive pretensions to which their leaders were even 
then inclined are to be checked.'*® In the Laws,^® not 
only atheism and other ofiences against religion, but 
private worship and its attendant abuses, are visited 
with severe penalties, and even with death. Though 
the popular faith might be veiy imperfect, and not 
much bettered by the allegorical interpretations then 
so much in fashion,'*^ Plato still thought that such a 
faith was indispensably necessary for all without intel- 
lectual culture. Men are fiist to be educated by false- 
hoods and afterwards by the truth. Wholesome convic- 
tions are to be imparted to them under the disguise of 
stories.'*® Only a very small proportion of mankind 
ever become fit for the reception of a purer knowledge. 
Myths, and a religious worship founded on myths, are 
therefore tho primary form of religion for all ; and the 


rcKnon throughout as the moml 
hasK of the State’s existence, as wo 
shall see later on. 

** Sec pp. 480, 498. 

Polil. 290 C son. : however 
much priests and sootosajers may 
pride themselves, they arc, after 
all, merely servants of tho State. 
In Older to keep them in this posi- 
tion, the Laws, vi. 769 U, limit the 
duration of the priest’s ofiice to 
one year. 

“ X. 907 D sqq. 

^ Vido besides the passages 
quoted p. 283, 2, Ed. MQllcr, 
Uesch. d. Theorie d. Kunst b. d. 
Alton, i. 242. Plato (Plimdr. 229 
C sq,; Rep. iii. 378 U) thinks 
these interpretations unprofitable 


and uneertain, and remarks with 
truth that the pnng take the 
myths not in their hidden mean- 
ing bnt literally. 

* Rep. ii. 876 E: the first 
means of education is music, i.e. 
speech: "Kiyuy Si Sirrbp eJSos, rb 
/tip iXijBit, ^edoot 3’ Srepmi] Nal. 
llaiSevriop 8’ if i/upwipoa, vpi- 
repov S’ rots ipevSiffu/', 06 /tap- 
O&pu, wws X^yeis. 08 /uadi- 
pat, ^ S’ iy6>, Sn trpQrop rott 
wttiSfois piABm "Kiyopep', voDro Si 
wou us tS SKop elvtip ^eOSos, (pi Si 
jcal The greater myths 

(877 E) are those about gods and 
heroes, /i6Bet ^evSat, which aro to 
he censured abo\’e all. 
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sole form for the great majority.^® Plato’s own opinion 
cannot of course be deduced from this conditional ac* 
knowledgment of the popular belief ; but he lets us see 
pretty clearly in what relation he stood to it. 

It appears then, from the foregoing observations, 
that the religions character, for which the Platonic 
philosophy is so justly celebrated, is to be sought far 
less on its scientific than on its practical side. Plato’s 
scientific convictions placed him, with regard to 
the Greek religion, in an antagonism, only very par- 
tially counterbalanced by the acknowledgment of visible 
gods; and these convictions, if logically developed, 
must have made impossible to him more than one of the 
determinations which connect him with ordinary mono- 
theism. If the Universal be the only ]5rimary and absolute 
reality, it is not easy to undei'stand how God can be 
conceived otherwise than as impersonal. And, though 
the disposition and governance of the All by the Idea of 
the Gk)od brings the assumption of a moral order in the 
world quite within the scope of the Platonic system, no 
place is left for a Providence superintending that order 
in every particular, which Plato so warmly maintains. 
Nay, more ; however perfect the general scheme of the 
world, it would seem, with regard to particulars, as 
though God Himself could not avert the evils which 
result from the nature of the corporeal ; and, at any 
rate, that man (whose free will, however, is decidedly 
affirmed) must, by means of that nature, necessarily 

^ This snpposition underlies pbic knowledge mnst .ilwajs be 
Pinto's whole treatment of thcKO Umited to a small minoritj ; of. pp. 
Bul^iects ; cf. p. 602, 40. It is his 469, 470 and Pep. iv. 438 E, \i, 
decided conviction that philoso- 496 A sqq. 
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introduce mncli that is wrong. That which prevented 
these considerations from occurring to Plato, and gave 
to his philosophy a warmtii and a practical bent tran- 
scending even his scientific principles, — ^that which 
compels him to the closest alliance possible under his 
circumstances, with the popular faith, is the moral 
religious interest which in him, as a genuine Socratic, 
is so intimately connected mth the scientific interest. 
Philosophy, as he regards it, is not merely knowledge, 
but a higher life, penetrating the whole man; and 
though it is presupposed that this life in its highest 
perfection shall throughout be grounded on knowledge, 
Plato freely acknowledges that its essential contents 
may be present in another form. He points to the 
enthusiMtio love of Beauty, as the common root of 
Morality and Philosophy, antecedent to all Knowledge. 
He bids us recognise in unphilosophic virtue a prelimi- 
nary stage of philosophic virtue; in religious faith, 
an analogue to intelligent discernment, replacing the 
latter in the majority of men. Can we wondei’ that he 
feared to violate unnecessarily these imperfect, but, from 
his own point of view, well-directed forms of education? 
or used them to fill up gaps in his system, and to enun- 
ciate principles which that system was unable to 
establish, but of which personally he entertained no 
doubt? We must not, however, over-estimate the 
value of such utterances. The religious importance of 
Platonism lies chiefly in the blending of the speculative 
and practical elements, in the ethical tone given to it 
by the Socratic teaching, by virtue of which philosophy 
was no longer restricted to knowledge, but was applied 
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directly to the personal life of men. ^The particular 
notions ^Yl^ch bring . Plato in contact with positive 
religion ore, for the most part, mere outworks of his 
system, or else an inconsistent relapse into the language 
of ordinary opinion.^" 

2. .Plato has instituted no independent en- 

quiries^® into the essential nature of Art and of the 


^ An enquiiy might perhaps be 
expected hero into the relation 
of Plutonism to Christianity. It 
is n subjeet much discussed both in 
ancient and modern tirars. There 
arc the oM fancies about Flato'a 
doctrine of the IVinity, n particular 
account of wliich is given by 
Marlin, Etudes, ii. 50 sqq., and 
Brandis, ii, a. 330. TIio most im* 
portant niudcrii In-ntises are: Ac- 
korinana's Das ChiistUuho im 
Plato, &o., 1885, which does not 

S ) very deeply into the matter; 

aur's Dna Ohiisllicho dcs Pla- 
tuuismus Oder Sukmtcs und Chris- 
tus. Tab. Zoitschr. f. Theol. 1837, 
3 ; Michnclis, Die Philosophio Pla- 
tons in ilirer inneren Bcziclinng zur 
gcoflcnbarlcn Walirheit, 1859, sq. 
Other authoiilios are given in 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d, Phil. i. 127, 
4 A. I do not legard this as the 
place to enter upon such a subject. 
If wo listen to tlioulogians^ it often 
seems as if the Fiatoiiio philo- 
sophy_ could bo only understood in 
the light of Cliristianity. They 
proceed to enquiru about tho Cluis- 
tian clement in Platonism as if 
Christianity were one of the pre- 
suppositions of that Philosophy, 
not Platonism one of the presup- 
positions and sources of Chm- 
tinnity. And this was actually 
tho idea of those Aicxnndriiio 
fathers of the Church who first in- 


troduced tho great conception of 
Pinto’s agiucnicnt with Chris- 
tianity. As tho Hebrew prophets 
wero made out to have spwen not 
in tho spirit and from tho history 
of their own times, but from Chris- 
tian history and dogma miracu- 
lously imparted to them, so Plato 
was Tcpiusontcd as having drawn 
on the sources of Christian revela- 
tion, partly the internal (tho Lo- 
ms), partly tho external (tho Old 
Testament). _ A strict historical con- 
sideration will roveme this relation, 
and enquiro not as to tho Christian 
element in Platonism, but tho 
Platonic element in Christianity. 
Thoso^ questions, however, concern 
tho history not of Greek philoso- 
phy but of the Curistian religion. 

^ Huge, Flatonische .^sthotik ; 
E. Milllor, Gcsch. d. Thcorie d. 
Kunst bei den Alton, i. 27-129, 
228-251 ; Yischer, ^sthetik, i. 
90 sqq., 98 sq., ii. 60, .859 sq. ; 
Sirrctcr, Stud. z. Gesch. d. .Sstb. 
i. H ; dio Idee des Schonon in d. 
Plat. Phil, Further details in 
Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 141, H A. 

^ 1 have said, p. 418, that 1 do 
not consider tho Hippias Major or 
tho Ion genuine. They would 
but slightly modify the above po- 
sition; tho Hippias aims at no 
positive i-csult, and tho Ion merely 
iiiciitions poetic inspiration with- 
out any minute enquiry into it. 
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Beautiful aziy more than info that of the philosophy 
of religion. He often alludes to both, hut always in 
connection with some other discussion: and what he 
sa3’s does not give us a veir clear idea of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Because Plato is himself an 
artist, though a philosophic artist, he cannot he just to 
pure art. Because his scientific view of the world is 
at the same time assthetical. he cannot discriminate 
sharply enough the object of art from that of philoso- 
phy, — the Beautiful from the True and Good. It is 
quite otherwise with Aristotle. He renounces all 
artistic treatment, excludes from the contents of his 
^stem all aesthetic motives fso far as this was pa~sible 
to a Greek), that the scientific motives may alone pre- 
vail : but, for that very reason, he gains, with respect 
to art, freedom to understand and maintain it in its 


specific essence. 

This is .shown in the priman* concept of ajsthetics 
— the concept of Beauty. The two elements which 
intermingle with each other in all beauty are the 
sensible phenomenon and the Idea — the concrete 
individuality and the universal import. Plato ascribes 
no specific value to the former: the immaterial 
Universal is alone, in his opinion, true and essential. 
The material and the particular can. indeed, lead up to 
this, but only in such a manner that we then imme- 
diately turn away from the particular and leave 
it behind us. Plato must therefore seek for the 


essence of the beautiful in the contents, not m 
the form; he must ignore his discrimination of it 
from the true and the good, he must degrade the 
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beautiful plienomenon over against tlie sliapeless con- 
cept as a subordinate and unimportant, even disturbing 
accessory. Plato maintains tlie Greek idiom, so 
significant of Greek thought, by which ‘ beautiful ’ and 
‘ good ’ are made neai’ly equivalent, but he inverts it. 
Whereas the prevalent acceptation tends to reduce the 
good to the beautiful, he, following the example of 
Socrates,®® though more ideally, reduces the beautiful 
to the good. There is only a faint indication of a 
difference between them in the remark ®^ that Beauty 
I)roduces such an extraordinarily powerful impression, 
because in the heavenly world it has outshone 
all other Ideas, and, even in this world, differs from 
wisdom and virtue in revealing itself to the bodily eye 
with shining cleaimess. But, with this exception, the 
concept of the Beautiful always resolves itself into that 
of the Good. The primeval beauty is bodiless and 
colourless, to be likened with no particular, either 
material or spiritual. It belongs to no other as a 
quality.®® Corporeal beauty is only the lowest rung in 
the ladder of the beautiful: fair souls are higher; 
higher yet, fair virtues and sciences ; but highest of 
all is that pure Idea of the Beautiful to which nothing 
akin to tlie phenomenon any longer cleaves.®® Though 
measure and harmony,®* purity ®® and completeness®® are 
also set forth as characteristics of the Beautiful, these 

“ V. Pt. i. p. 125. Philob. 66 E sqq., 66 B ; Tim. 

Phipdr. 250 B, D. 87 C ; cf. 31 B ; Sopli. 228 A : 

^ Symp. 211 A E; cf. Bcp. v. Polit. 284 A. 

476 ABqq.,479 A, andsnprn, p.240. Phileb.53 A; cF.51 B, 63 B, 

Symp. 208 E sqq. (v. sapni, 66 C. 
p. 193 Bq.y, cf. Bep.iii. 402 D. Tim. 30 C; Phil. 66 B. 
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aro not peculiai’ to it j tliey themselves, and beauty itself, 
belong likewise to the Good/=^ Virtue, too, is beauty 
and hannony:®® to Truth and Wisdom, also, the cri- 
terion of purity is to be applied.®® All that is Good is 
beautiful;®® the primeval Good is of unutterable 
beauty;®^ the specific concept of beauty, however, is 
not what is here meant. 

Besides the object with which Art is concerned, the 
mental activity from which it proceeds must also be 
considered. Plato has not overlooked this point, but 
what he says about it is still far removed from an exact 
investigation and precise definition of the nature of 
fancy. The source of all artistiG and poetic creation is, 
according to his theoiy, a higher inspnation, and, thus 
far, art has the same origin as philosophy. But, 
while in the philosopher the enthusiastic fervour is 
purified by the discipline of Dialectic and developed 
into knowledge, the artist remains among misty 
envisagements and shadowy imaginations, destitute of 
any clear consciousness of his actions,®* and having no 
right concept of the objects which he presents.®* He 
allows himself to be guided even in his creations, not 
by regular and scientific methods, but by an imcertain 
and tentative empiricism.®* The consequence of this 


Phileb. 64 E sqq., 66 B, 60 
Bsq. 

Soc p. 445 ; Bep. ix. 591 D. 

» Philcb. 53 A sq., 62 C. 

«• Tim. 87 C ; cf. Laws, ix. 859 
I); Goi^. 474 C sqq., not (0 mon- 
lion innnmembio places in which 
KoMf md dyaffdt are sjmonjnnoua. 
® riep. VI. 509 A. 

Ph®dr.245 A; Apol. 22 B; 


Mono, 99 D; Law^ iv. 719 C 
(Ion, 533 D sqq.); cf. p. 191 sq., 
176 sq. „ _ 

llcp. X. 698 B-602 B; raws, 
Tu. 801 B ; Symp. 209 D, wliero ho 
exprosses liiinseif monj^ favourably 
ns to Homor and Hcbiou. Plato 
is speaking according to popular 
opinion. 

Philcb. 65 E sq., 62 B, 



■nnscientific procetlnro is tlio disjoining of kindrnd 
brcanches of art., which corresponds lo the separat ion of 
tke vii’fciies,®® censured elsewhere, and arising Iroin a 
similar cause. Tliis seemed to Plato universally true, 
of art, as he saw it in actual existence : in at least one 
passage, however, he hints that there might bo a higher 
and more uniform art, based on cleaver knowledge.®*'' 
But this perfect art would simply be applied phi- 
losophy, Plato derives ordinary art from unregu- 
lated enthusiasm, and thus he only states what it lias 
in common with every other unphilosophic mental 
activity : he does not toll us wherein the specific essence 
of tlie artistic phantasy consists. 

The distinguishing characteristic of art lies, ac- 
cording to Plato, in imitation®’* or, since all Iniman 
actions are in a higher souse an imitation of the Idea, 
tlie activity of the artist is distinguished from all 

^ Bop. iii. 3PS A; cf. Symp. Fliicilo, 97 D; vii. SIC I); 
223 D ; this is snid of trngtc Ilipp. Min. 30G li) : so lio who enn, 
and comic poetry ; the Ion follows ns a tntgic writer, depict men in 
it out, 532 B 534 B sq., witli t1>cir grontness, must nlso bo nblo, 
some exaggeration. Cf. q^wtntion ns n comic writer, to depict tbeir 
on n. 180. follies (for these are tlie siilijccts 

Symp. loc. cit. the nnuntor of of comedy ncc, to Fliilcli. 4S A 
tbo dinlogno romcrobers tlint Bo- sqq.). The object of wicU kind of 
emtos ixtoitcd from Agntbon imd representation is to inflitcncc men’s 
Anstoplmnos tbo (anression that benrts; tragic ns w-ell no comic 
ToO ainO ivSp&t cTi'ac KWfUfiilav sal eifect, if it is to bo nttainml artis. 
rpvytfSiav ivUnaadai voitiv, koX ticnlly, will tbon'fnro presupposn 
ri» rixyg (this is to be erapbasizml a Pcientine knowledge of niankiiKl 
in oppositicn to rpijSi) £r€xi'os) rpa- (cf. Fbadr. 270 1) sqq.), atnl 
yV^iovotiv £iTtt KUfivSiovcloy ttrai. ibis knowledge will fit its possessor 
riio knowledge of wbnt is wrong is rqually for eitlier capacity. Cf. 
given with tbo knowledge of wTiat MCillrf, loo. cit. 232 sqq. 

M gord and right, and the latter w pep Ji. 373 b ; ii. 668 

would bo incomplete without tbo A Bqq.,h’. 71ft C ; Fbicdr. 248 E- 
former (Bep. iii. 409 D, rii. 620 C; Polit. 306 1) ; cf. following note, ’ 
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otlicr,^ in, that: ife does nofc imifate the inunaterial 
essence of things in the material reality, but only makes 
images of their phenomena.®^ But what value can we 
attach to such imitation ? In itself it is but a pastime 
intended to adbrd us pleasure and recreation, not 
advantage or instruction and this pastime, as it is 
generally treated, is far from being safe. Art, in order 
to please, flatters the tastes of mankind ; more particn- 
lari}' those of the populace : that which it represents 
is in great part wrong and immoral. Poets and artists, 
being unscientific and restricted to the reproduction of 
contemporaiy opinion and thought,”^ disseminate most 
unworthy notioas of the gods, and principles and prece- 
dents most dangerous to morals.’^* The sensuous 
multifariousness and Avantonness by which they seek to 
please, enervate and corrupt men ; the imitation of what 
is bad and unworthy, which in music and poetiy, but 
especially in the drama, plays so prominent a part, will 
imperceptibly accustom both artists and the public to 
reprehensible practices and thoughts and the imita- 


® 260 B sriq. fcf. 233 D 

where ail imitative arts are 
comprehended under the name el- 
SuXoTTouKii ; lint especially H x, 
305 <!-5‘J8 V. The prodactive 
arts (o,;f. carpjnt^) copy ^ the 
Ideas; the imitative arts in a 
stricter sense, snch ns painting and 
dramatic pietry, are ^avriff^iaros 
fUftijefis’, they do not pr.iilu«s any- 
thin? real, httt roieSrtnf idov ro 97, 
07 Se 09, merely an cIouXov of the 
tiiins. Hence they arc rri^pu too 
dXyffoOf, rplreu dvi rvt ^v^eias, 
&c . ; the pools are (6CM) E)fUfivral 
elSiSSui' dper^t koI tSv bat 
do not grasp the dX^eia of them. 


Sec further Cral. 423 C sq. Laws, 
X. 880 0 sq. 

o Polit. 288 C; Rep. x. 602 B, 
ii, 373 B; Taws, ii. GiSC, 65S D, 
656 C: cf. (}>TS. 462 C. 

^ Gorg. 501 D sqq. ; Laws, ii. 
650 A sqq. ; Ilep. x. 603 A sq. 
rt See above and Tim. 19 II. 
Rep. ii. 377 D-iii. 392 C; 
Entbyphra, 6 B, and snpn^ pp. 480, 
498 - 

” Gorg. loe, cit,; Laws, ii. 679 
A sqq.; cf. vH. 812 D; Ifcp. iii. 

399 C sq. , _ 

rt Ren. iii. 395 C sqq., 398 D 
sq., 401 B ; Law", vii. 816 B. 
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tiou of various cliaracters will in itself be prejudicial to 
the purity and simplicity of the actor.” Lastly, the 
effect of Ti'agedy depends* on the excitement of our 
compassion and grief ; that of Comedy on the excite- 
ment of laughter, and, ultimately, of joy at the 
misfortunes of others. The poets claim our sympathy 
for love, auger, fear, jealousy, &c. But all these are 
unworthy passions, which we do not approve in 
ourselves, and the representation of which ought not to 
afford ns pleasm’e.^*' To avoid these evils, artists must 
be subjected to a strict supemsion ; and, that art may 
be kept pure in its content, it must be treated as a 
means of education. Accordingly Plato demands that 
the verdict of competent judges, thoroughly versed in 
the subject, shall be obtained ooncei'ning all artistic 
representations.” He will have the framing of myths 
and the exercise of art in general placed under tlie 
guidance of public authoi'ities, — and all that is not in 
accordance with the moral aims of the State ejected.” 
He forbids in the Bepublic all myths which relate 


Bcp. iii. 394 E sqq., 390 A sqq. 

™ Rop. X. 603 0-607 A, lii. 
887 C »qq. ; Philob. 47 D sqq. ; 
Lan’S, vii. 800 C sq. 

^ Laws, ii. 668 C sqq. ; cF. Rop. 
X. 601 C sqq. ; tlicro nre tlirvc 
arts, tlio xpV^fo/Uvrj, tho iroif,<rowa, 
tho fiinii<ronh>ij. Tlio man who 
uses a ioiil must know how it 
ought to ho madi‘, and the maker 
oF the t'lol, to wlniiu tho commis- 
sion is given, thereby gains a cor- 
rect opinion about tlio tool, while 
tho moi-o imitator who paints, c.g. 
n flnto or a briillc, has ncitlicr uF 
these kinds oF knowledge. IFrom 


this passage is cosily dcri^*cd tho 
result Fstated clBOwhcre more dc- 
Riiitcly) that imitation, so Far ns it 
is not mere amusement but n 
means of education, has to Follow 
tho directions oF tho competent 
judge, i.e. tho philosopher. 

™ Rep. ii. 376 E sqq. (scop. 479), 
and in tlic Laws (see nt. 84). Rep. 
ii. 377 B is a ropresrnt.Uirc pas- 
sage; irpQrop Si) iituD, d)s toiKcy, 
4wtrraTr,Tiw rots /ivOovoiots, Kal 
tv fiiv Slv Ka\6v sroii^ffuffiv, iyxpi- 
t4ov, tv S' tv pAf, oKOKpiriov’ 
Myths oF tho first kind are then to 
bo introduced generally. 
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clislionourable things concerning the gods and heroes.” 
Ho wholly banishes from the State dramatic poetry, 
and though ho pemits to Epic the imitation of the 
speeches of other persons as well as simple narration, it 
is only in cases where these speeches would serve as a 
moral exemplar.*'® So that, as he .says.®* nothing would 
remain of the whole Art of Poetry but hymns to the 
gods and praises of famous men. Ho will, moreover, 
permit only .such music and metres as express a manly 
temper of mind in the various circumstances of life.® 
Lastly, he asserts that the same principles hold good 
with regard to the plastic arts.®® He speaks in a 
similar manner in the Laws, where special attention is 
likewise paid to music. All poems, songs, melodies, 
and dances are to represent moral dispositions, and to 
aim at strengthening the conviction that the virtuous 
man alone is happy, the wicked man always miserable.®* 
For this reason the productions of all these arts are to 
be strictly watched over by the State,® and all innovations 
prohibited.®® The merit of artistic representations is to 
be decided, not by the taste of the multitude, but by that 
of the best and most virtuous persons,®— not by the 
masses who fill the seats in the theatre, but by selected 


ii. 376 E-iii. 392 E. 

®> ill*. 392 C-398 B, x. 595 A- 
608 B. Ill these iliscnssions Pl.ito 
has to do piinciiially with Homer, 
niid opens tlie contniversr,_ x. 595 
B, witn wnrds similar to Aristoilc s 
Eth. i. 4 ill beginning his po- 
ieniic against Plato himseir ; 

7^ tIi /££ Kol allSn ix iraiSii ixoma 
vepl ’Op.'ijpou asroKuXici \iyto' • • • 
dXX’ o& yhp vpb ye r^s SKifidas 
rtp.iiTios diAip, to. 


« X. 607 A. 

® ih', 398 C-401 A, where par- 
ticulars arc given about the respec- 
tive harmonies and metres. 

« Loc.cit. 401 B. 

8* ii. 653 A Fqq., 660 E sqq., vii. 


» Ii Foq., 814 V sqij. 


801 C to., 813 A. . 

8® ii. 656 I) fqq-t vii. 797 A-8C0 


B. 


^ ii, 658 E sqq. 
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judges. The . whole community is to be divided, 
according to age, into choirs, and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the elements of mnsic is to be combined 
witli the practice of the art, in order that suitable 
metres and melodies may be chosen in each case.^ All 
artistic conceits are to be banished from musical 
teaching no poem, dance, or measure is to be put 
forth without the consent of the authorities: and a 
selection of approved songs, melodies, and dances, some 
adapted for men and some for women, is to be com- 
piled.'**’ Dramatic poetry is allowed as a means of 
'education ; comedy is to instruct us about evil 
things, what we should avoid; tragedy about fair 
things, what we should stiive after. Still, there must 
be public sm*veillance in the matter : none but slaves 
and foreigners may be introduced into comedy, and no 
ridicule of the citizens is to be allowed."^ 

Plato has made no classification of the arts which 
in any way aspires to completeness. In treating of 
* music, he distinguishes airo and melodies with rhythm^^ 
from discourses and myths: then, with regard to the 
latter, he separates the contents from the form;"^ and 
again he divides the foimi into narrative, imitative, and 
mixed. He elsewhere designates singing and dancing 

8S 55. 664 B sqq., 667 B-671 A, « Ibid. 392 U-394 C; of. x. 
Tii. 812 B, 595 A. Imitativo poetry is di- 

^ Tii. 812 D sq. vidcd into comedy and (rarady, 

vii. 8U0 A, 8U1 D, 802 A sqq. ; and under the Litter epos u in- 
cf. 811 D eqq- eluded (Symp. 223 D ; Ben. Hi. 

vii. 816 D sqq., xi, 935 D 394 C, x. 595 B, 607 A; Jjairs, 
aqq. I'ii. 816 D sqq.). A kind of defini- 

^ Bep. ii. 398 B sq., 399 £. ' tioii of tragedy is given in Fbasdr 

X6yo( and loo. cit. 392 C. 268 D. 
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as the two divisions of music, without farther pursuing 
tho classification.®® The plastic arts are always 
dismissed with a passing mention.®® It is evident, 
tliorefore, that a theory of art did not lie within the 
scope of Pinto’s design. 

He places Rhetoric or Discourse among the ai’ts,®’" 
as it is practised with a view to please rather than 
to benefit or instruct. Wb have already seen®® how 
low his estimation was of orclinaiy rhetoricians and 
their devices j and what reproaches he therefore casts 
upon their art. He, however, proposes to give Rhe- 
toric a higher aim. He requires from the orator 
dialectical training and scientific knowledge of the 
things on which he discourses, and of the human 
souls which he desires to influence: that so he may 
bo able to guide the wills and opinions of his hearers 
with skill and design.®® He should place himself 
and his art in the service of God, and assist the 
true statesman in establishing the rule of right and 
morality.’®® Rhetoric, as defined by Plato, is thus 
made an offshoot of Philosophy,*®’ pursuing the same 
moral ends. Yet they do not absolutely coincide 

LawH, ii. 654 B, 672 E sqq. ^ "Kirfov. 

» Aa Itcp. ii. 373 B, iii. 401 B, l^irodr. 273 E sq.} Gorg. 
X. 606 B (Kjq., COl C, 603 A, V. 472 480 B sq., 504 B sq., 527 0; 
D; Fnlit. 288 (/ and clsewlicro. Polit. 304 A eqo. 

^ Gorg. 601 1) sqq. ; of. Pbsedr. For only lie vrbo knmn tuo 
259 E Bqq. toO SXou is nblo to j«dM ot 

1\ 189 pq., with which furlhor and Iront that of the soul nghtiy, 
cf.Phrodr.266DBqq.,272Bsqq. ond it is only from philosophy 

*» Phaidr. 269 E-200 C, 269 JS- that tho omtoi’ can create the 
274 B. Rhetoric is hero treated irpijbbvow aal ydrrp TeXeowupTrw', 
from tho point of viow of its psyebi' which ho reqaires, Pbasdr. 26J Ij 
cal influence ; it is (261 A, 271 B) -sqq. 
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The philosopher iustracts his hearers by impai’ting 
truth, and guides them methodically to discover it; 
the rhetorician seeks only to persuade, and to work u^ion . 
their wills and inclinations : and, as the majority of 
mankind is incapable of scientific knowledge, he can 
only rely on probabilities, and must not hesitate to 
deceive those whom he wishes to convince.^®® Plato 
himself, in his dialogues, thus intermingles popular 
rhetorical discourses with scientific enquiries, and 
introduces myths in this manner with great effect.^®* 
But the philosopher alone is in a position to 
employ Ehetoric rightly ; he alone, or (what to Plato 
is the same thing) the true statesman, can decide on 
the application of this art. Bhetoric can only be 
regarded as an instrument by means of which the 
philosopher brings his principles to bear on the 
unphilosophic many. Little value attaches to its 
specific tosk,^®® and when it loses sight of its connection 


Ita province is (Folit 304 C) 
T& ireurriKbv ifk-^Oovs re Kal 6x^Ol; 
Si& iiv0o\oylas iiXX& 8i& Sidax^f, 
— it is (nt. 4} a lending of souls: 
veiOdi y&p ip ro&rip (the soul) irw- 
eip ^mxeipet (Phrodr. 271 A), 

1(0 This is nsBumed in the Plin- 
(Iras; in 261 D sqq., 273 D, the 
necessity of dialectic for tlie orator 
is pointed out by the remark thnt he 
vho is itiXKup dvar^ireir phi dXXor, 
abrosSipii arrur^ffeirBai most know 
in what things are like and nn- 
likc. This no one can know unless 
ho knows 6 irrip fKaffrov tGp 
6ptup. The eiV&s rots woXXois 
arises St’ oixxu&nira, rou dXi}0oDs, but 
he who knows the truth can most 
easily find what is like the trnth. 


This in itself might be said from the 
hostile uiiint of view’ ; but the Pu- 
lilicus, loe. (it., assumes that the 
true art of stotesmanshipmakes use 
of rhetoric (the art of unscientific 
pcrsunsioii) under certain circum* 
stances, and in the Republic (see 
p. 503) Plato declares the 'lies,* 
i.c. the myths, to bo an indis- 
pensable means of education, es- 
pecially for youth. 

iw I’f. Hirzcl, Ueber das Ebe- 
torisebo und seine Eedeutung bci 
Plato (Lpz. 1871), who, however, 
goi-B rather too far in identifying 
the rhetorical and mythical ele- 
ment. 

103 As intimated by the Phredrns, 
273 £ si^. 

LL 2 
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with Pliiiosophy it siuks into a flattering, dilettante 
art.*^ 

Plato institutes no particular enquiry into the rules 
of JElhctoric, nor is this to be expected, considering the 
subordinate place he assigns to it. 


i*’*’ See p. 189 eg. nnd Pbiicdr. 2G0 E. 



CHAPTER. Xni. 


THE LATER FORM OF PLATONIC DOCTRINE. — ^THE LAWS. 

TVe have hitherto confined ourselves to those sources 
which most clearly show us the Platonic ^stem in its 
original purity. Is this, however, its one and only 
form, or did it undei'go a later remodelling at the 
hands of its author ? In support of the second of these 
theories two testimonies may he cited : the statements 
of Aristotle with regard to Plato’s doctrine, and the 
treatise called the Laws. We are told by Aristotle 
that Plato, in the discourses which Aristotle heard 
from him, took a very difierent view of the main tenets 
of his system from that contained in his works. He had 
at first extended the sphere of Ideas to all that is an 
object of thought ; he subsequently restricted it to natural 
objects.^ In order to express the combination in Ideas 
of Unity and Plurality, he designated Ideas as numbers, 
and he made the distinction between these Ideal' numbers 
and mathematical numbers to consist in this : that the 
former differ from one another in kind, and, therefore, 
cannot be reckoned together ; while the latter are alike 
in kind and therefore there is no difficulty in so 


1 See p. 273, 128. 
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reckoning thorn. Among Ideal numbers there exists a 
definite logical succession, but among mathematical 
numbers there is none.* He also taught that Ideas arise 
out of fTO elements,^ the One and the Unlimited. The 
Unlimited lie more precisely described as the Great-and- 
Small ; and. so far as numbers result from it. as inde- 
finite duality .■* The One he identified uith the Good. 


= Scep.2546!)q.;279,14G. TIis 
nssertion of Pliilojtoiius, Dc An. C, 
2 m. that .nil Ideas are dco.'ids, is 
ri^litk rejected br Brandis, ii. a. 
318. 

^ Aristotle snrs that he nsed 
the word croixria to sigailv these. 
Metapit. sir. 1. 10S7 b. 12: t« 
apxM &s eTMXtia KaXovaiv ai> 
i:a\us drootSjactv. See also He 
An. i. 2, 4(i4 b. 2.*i isce 381, 
1 U 3 and the ^{notatiuu, p. SGU, 
14. 

•* CT. besides the evidences {riven, 
p. SOO, 10: pp. 3»G, .321. .327 sq , 
p.279. 145, tnvPlal. Stnd. 217 sqq.. 
and .''usemihlj Genet. Entir. ii. 509 
sqq.. 532 sqq. I cancot, heverer, 
agree with ^aseniibl in his rejer- 
tion, p. 533 sq., of the statements 
about the indefinite dvad, which 
Alexander derived from the Aris. 
totelian treatise on the Gco.1 (Alex, 
ad Metaph. i- 6. 987 b. 33 and i. 
9. 99(1 b. 17 : Scbol. 551 a. 31 sqq. : 
507 b. 31 sqq. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. ; ^hol. 362 a. 7). (This trea- 
tise Snsemibl with Bose declares 
to he spnrions.) Alexander siiys 
that, as the Ideas are nnmbeis, 
the prinmples of nnrnbers ore also 
the principles of the Ideas. These 
principles are the monad and 
the dyad : the latter hecansc 
it is the first non-unit (rrpd-r^ 
vrapi rd &), and contains in itself 
the Many-and-Few. Plato further 


assipicd the /no? to unity, and 
the anno? to ivepoxv nnd {\- 
because all inequality exists 
between two terms, a great and a 
'small, a wrepixof and an AXeis-o?. 
Hence he called the dyad indefi- 
nite, becanse neither tfie ivepexos' 
nor the ivepexifttFov as such is 
definite ’&pieftira»'\ bnt indefinite 
and unlimited. Bnt if this in- 
definite dyad is limited by the 
unit, it becomes tbc number two. 
This is the first in which the 
double and the half occur. The 
double and the Iialf are defioitc 
kinds of the and iweps. 

;^XiE?07, which can only spring 
from these latter bv iJeing h- 
niited by the unit, the principle 
of all determination and limita- 
tion. The number two (9 dvat 
71 ep roit dpifffldis) has therefore ' 
the unit and the (jreat-and-Ssmll 
for its principles. Suemild ob- 
jects to this exposition^ on the 
cronnd that the roathemaiical nnm- 
tier two is thus derived imme- 
diaiely from the nnit and the 
definite dyad ; and that mathe- 
matical nninbeis (the Ideas being 
left out of consideration) are 
explained to be the first elements 
of things, next to the nnit and the 
infinite. I cannot, however, find 
this in Alexander. He sap, indeed, 
that Plato, according to Arislofte, 
Tott Tffpl r> ^AyaM' made the 
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or tlie highest Idea.'’ Intermediate between the Ideas 
and material things he placed the sphere of mathe- 
matics." ITi'om numbers, in their combination with 
the G-reat-and-Small, he derived magnitudes ; the line 
from the number two, the plane from the number three, 
the solid from the number focr;" and here again he 


unit and the dyad re 

AptBfi&v Kal T&v 6t>ruv Avipruv. But 
he docs not say that these num- 
bers are meant to he niathema- 
tical numbers ; on the contrary, 
if their princinles are intended to 
ho the princi^es of all tliing->, \re 
should rather ha\'o to understand 
the numbers \rhich are identical 
vilh the Ideas, viz. the Ideal nnm- 
hers. Of these Aristotle says, 
hletaph. i. G, 987 b. 18, 37: 'be- 
cause tho Ideas are the causes of 
everything else. Plato oimsidercd 
their elements to be tho elements 
of tiling,’ and 'Plato made tho 
nintiTial principle a dyad, because 
numbers ’ (in our text the read- 
ing is tQp vpiirtw, which how- 
ever is a gloss, cf. p. 329, 98) ' can 
conveniently be derived from this.’ 
This view removes the scruples in 
my Plat. Stud. p. 222. 

" See p. 284 sq. ; cf. also Arlbt. 
Mictaph. xii. 10, 1076 a. 34 and 
£th. £ud. i. 8, 1218 a. 24, where 
the Platonic doctrine of tho Idea 
of tho Good is met by the objec- 
tion : vapApdKos Si ml ^ dirdSetfts 
8ti rd Ip aM rd AyaObp (the aigii- 
ment, however, which is cited fi-r 
the position that the unit mO' 
aM is the Good, is doubtful), Sn 
ol AfuBfiol i^evrat (sc. too ^i^s). 

B See the quotaiiun, p. 256, 100 
and Metaph. i. 8, end ; i. 9, 991 b. 
27 ; Plat. Stud. 225 sq. 

^ Cf, also note 10. 


^ Arist. DeAn. i. 2; see 331, 103; 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 21 (cd*. 
Plat. Stud. 237 sq.) : iroioSn yAp 
[ol tAs ISiat riBiftepoi] r& pueytOn iK 
ttXi}t Kal ApiOpudu, Ak pip r^r 
SvdSot tA p4'‘Vt Ak TpidSos S' taus 
tA AirlreSa, Ak Si rys rerpdSos tA 
(nrepeA ^ Kal A( ASXup ApiOpup’ 
Sia^Apet yAp oiSAp, vii. 11, 1036 
b. 12 : (ri^, the Pythagoreans) 
opdyovn vdpra elt rodt dpiOpois 
Kal ypapp^s rhp \Ayop tSp tup S6o 
elPal ^trtp. Kal tup rAt iSAas 
XeyApTUP ol pip airoypapp^p ri/P 
SudSa, cl Si rd elSot TTp ypappfjt. 
AIox. ad Metaph. i. 6 (see vol. i. 
325, 2); Pseudo-Alex, ad xiii. 9 
(ibid. 349, 4). Beside this deriva- 
tion of spatial magnitude, is a 
second, according to wliich the lino 
was reduced to tho Long-and- 
Sliort, the superficies to the Broad- 
and-Narrow, the solid to the Ueep- 
and-Sliallow (or the High-and-Low 
PaOA Kal raireipAp), as kinds of the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph. i. 
9, 992 a. 10 ; and likewise acc. to 
Alex, ad loc. in tho treatise vepl 
^iKoffo^as. Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 7 ; xiv. 2, 1089 h. 11. Be An. 
loc. cit.). But liow these two ex- 
planations stand in detail, whether 
the Long-and-Short is meant to 
arise from the combination of the 
Grcat-and-Smnll with tho dyad, 
the Brond-ond-Narrow from its 
combination with the triad, tlie 
Beep-and-Shallow from its comb}- 
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clisbingnished Ideal from mathematical magnitudes, in 
making fJic fonner arise oiif> of Ideal, and the latter 
out of inalhematical numbers.'*' But, in the discourses 
which Aristotle lieard, Plato does not seem to have 
entered much into Physics,*® though he constantly 
reduces ijarticular phenomena either to the One and 
nura?)ers, or to the Unlimited, or to both.** Nor does 


nation with the quadruple, and 
then out of there tfie line, super* 
iicies, and solid, or whether, in- 
vc'rselj, the line was derived from 
the combination of the d^'ad with 
the I>ong-and*Sfaorf^, the superficies 
from the combination of the triad 
with the Broad-and'Xarmw, &c., 
cannot be determined either from 
Aristotle or from his interpreters, 
fiasemihl's conjectures Qi. 544) on 
Plato's construction of spatial 
magnitude are iloubtful. Aristotle 
sars 3letaph. i. 9, 992 a. 20^ that 
Plato did not admit the point in 
his deduction, bccouse he asserted 
that the pmnt was onlr a geome- 
trical bj^otbesis. Instead of the 
mint he said ‘beginning of the 
line ; ' and this led him to the as- 
sertion of indivisible lines. I 
must concede to Schwecler and 
Bonita ad loc. and Brandis, ii. a. 
813, that this assertion is ac> 
toalljr attributed to him; it is 
not clearly more strange than the 
supposition of smallest superficies 
in the elemeiitaiy theories of 
the Timteus. Alvx. ad loc., knew 
it in Plato lri.m the present pas- 
sage only. 

® Metapli. i. 9, 992 b. 13 sqq.; 
ziii. 6, 1(^0 b. 23 sq. 

« See pp. 74, 329 ; Plat. Stud. 
266 sq., and cf. Tlieopbrastus’ ar- 
gument, Metnph. p. 312, Brand 
^FBgm. xii. 12, Wimm.) against 


tliose wbo suppose the & and 
the Suit dSfituTOf nis yip ipiO- 
poit yewjgirapTet ml ri MveSt 
ml tA eiipara rSKKa wb- 

paXeitrouffi v\ii» Strw {^nvrSpti/oi 
ml TotfovTO ftivuv otjiMhrTes Sn 
ri pip itrb r^s iopUrrm Suioos, 
otop rbrrot ml kcpAp abI Sirapop (ct. 
the Pytbngorean tbeoiy, Pt. i, 376 
sq. ; 3 A), ri ? iirb tup iptBpup 
ml Tou epbt oTop ipux^ ml fiW 
Stray xpii'op 6’ Spa (rime, however, 
originates from both at once, from 
the indvliMte dyad and the unit), 
xal obpapbp nal irepa vkAu’ 
Tov o oipanu trepl col tup kotrwr 
ouSifdop in troiovpToi ppiktp. These 
expros&ions can only refer to Plato ; 
for Theophrastus continues, ‘ Speu- 
sippus and the rest, with the excep- 
ihm of Xenoctafes and perhaps 
BiBti(en.s, give the same account 
Plato, however, takes the derived 
piXP’’ elptipipup, oi 51 (Spen- 
sipnus andtberest)rai' apx(b»pbvcp. 

“ Cf. preceding note, ard Eu- 
demns npud Simpl. Fbys. 98 b. m. 
(.SeboL 360 a. 8; End. Fragm. 
Ed. Sp. Xr. 27): IIXbtws oi rb 
piya Awl piKfAp ml rb pij Sp xal rb 
ipdpaXop ml Saa raSrois M tuM 
^tpa rl/p Klprjfftv \iyet ... rb o' 
dSpurrop Kokut ivl riip idprfitp ot 
ml i JlXdrap itrt^- 
povfftp. We may cippare the 
mention made by Aristotle him- 
self in the passage here para- 
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lie exactly explain lioWtliis Unlimited, or Gi’eat-and- 
Small, — ^wliicli is' in the Ideas as in all things, — ^is 
related to corporeal Matter. Aristotle remarks on 
the omission, and it is easy to see from this hoiv he 
himself arrived at the actual identification of the 
Unlimited and Mattel*, which cannot with justice be 
ascribed to Plato, even in his later lifQ.'® The few 
further xiarticulars that have been handed down to ns 
respecting these* oral discourses are of little impor- 
tance;^^ but the statement that he added to the 
fom* elements Ether, as the first of the five bodles,^^ 


phrased b}* Endcmus, Flija. iii. 2, 
201 b. 20, of llie assertion (&>iei 
^aKWtt ) : irep&nyra Kal ivtab/ntra. 
ml rb lAi eivai Hip xfyiifftp, and 
tbo objection to tbo Platonic doo- 
ti'ino of Ideas in Metapb. i. 9, 992 
b. 7 : et niv tarai ravra kIptivis 
(if this — tlio Great-and-Small — is 
to 1)0 motion^, SQXoi' 6rt Kipijfferai 
rb, efSi}. Cf. tbo nnrcgnlnted mo- 
tion of tbo so-called matter in 
the Timmns (sco pp. 301 ; 303, 
20), and particularly Tim. 57 
E (supra, 379, 35). The deriva- 
tion of the soul from tbo unli- 
mited can only bo brought into 
harmony with tbo principle that 
tbo soul is tbo cause of all 
motion (see p. 344) if, b}[ the mo- 
tion which originates from tbo 
unlimited, is meant merely the 
mutability peculiar to sensible 
things, the change of Becoming 
and perishing. Tliis is found else- 
where ; of. p. 352, 143. 

See p. 321 Eq([. 

Besides tbo instances adduced, 

. 331^ 103 ; p. 397, 23, we find ns 
elonging to these discourses n de- 
finition of man in Aristotle, Anal. 


Post. ii. 5, 92 a. 1 (cf. Top. vi. 
10, 148 a. 15), similar to that 
in the Politiens, 260 A sqq. ; Part. 
Aiiim. i. 2, 642 b. 10 t>qq. ; a clussi- 
firntiiin of birds from the Staipi. 
(rets (sco 46, 5); Gen. ct corr. ii. 
3, 330 b. 15 (see supra, loc cit.), 
n ( liisbification of the clcni'-nts 
from the same treatise; Top. vi. 

140 a. 3, somo Platonic expres- 
sions. Diogenes, iii. 80, avowedly 
nfler Aristotle, probably also out 
of the ‘ cla-sifientions ’ (cf. v. 23), 
gives the clasbification of Goods 
into spiritual, bodily, and external, 
quoted by Arist. Etii. N. i. 8, 
1098 b. 12 ; of. Pint. Itep. ix. 
591 B sqq. ; Laws, v. 728 C 
sqq. ; but especiallv Laws, v. 
743 E. 

To prove that 'Plato assumed 
five ds-XS (rti/tara corresponding 
to tbo five regular solids, Sim- 
plicius, in three passages (Phys, 
268 a. n. ; Scbol. 427 n. 15 ; De 
Cmlo, 8 b. 16 ; 41 n. 1 ; Earst. 
Scbol. 470 a. 26 ; 474 n. 11), quotes 
from Xenocrates* treatise, ire/.l rou 
nXetruros j91ov, the words : ‘ rd flip 
ofip j'lpa oOtv viXiP Sippet ro^ eis 
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clesevvcs attention, since, if true, it shows a departure 
from Jiis original doctrine, and an approximation to the 
Pythagoreans. 

The practical tendenej^ of the Laws contrasts at 
first sight very strikingly with the abstract character of 
the enquiries we have just Ijeen considering. Yet there 
are certain common traits by which we can discover in 
both Plato’s advanced age. We find in each, for ex^ 
ample, a greater amount of dogmatism, a decline of 
dialectical power and versatility, a leaning to the 
Pythagorean doctrines, a predilection for mathematical 
symbols. The Republic makes Philosophy the ground- 
work of rational political life, and, presupposing philo- 
sophic nilers, plans the State purely from the Idea; the 
Laws seek to show us how far, and through what 
means, the State may be adequate to its task without 
this presupposition. It is not denied that the institu- 
tions of the Republic are greatly sni)erior ; but, while 
Plato at first never doubted the practicability of these 
institutions, and placed in them all his hopes for the 
welfare of mankind; while in his pattern State the 
philosopher alone was allowed to take part in the 
government,^® in the Laws we are told'® that among 
gods or the sons of gods such a State might indeed 


loias re sal /Upi], vivTo, rpivw 
Saup&v, ius els ri v&vrw arotx^a 
i4>tKero rOv 4 St irirre itxA" 
/utra Kal aibpara dhvb/tatep, els cu* 
6ipa kclI vvp Kal Siup Kol y^Kol 
iipa.’ The evidence is so dciinite, 

S rticniarly in ibo statement that 
ato called the five elements vitne 
ffXifiara /col veS/wm, that ve are 


forced to attrilinte this deviation 
fiom his earlier doctrine (men- 
tioned p. 371 sq ) to Plato Iiimseir, 
and not to liis scholars ; on whom 
see chapters xv. and xvi. (Xeao- 
crates, Epinomis). 

« See p. 483, 85. _ , 

V. 739 D sfl-, wiili which cf. 
Ecp. ix. 592 B, vii. 807 B, 
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exist, and that in no other could the ideal of the State 
be represented, but that in this dialogue we must bo 
satisfied with the second best.^' The author has con- 
vinced himself that laws must be adapted to the nature 
of the country and people;” he only wishes to pro- 
pound such as might possibly be brought into operation 
by his countrymen and contemporaries. Accordingly 
we find in. this work little or no mention of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Platonic system, or of the 
philosophic training of the rulers. God or Reason is, 
indeed, still to reign in the State ; Law (i»o;iiof) is ex- 
pressly defined as the distribution of mind or Reason 
(vow 8tavo/ti)) ; the supreme end of the State is still 
Virtue, and that happiness of the eiti'/iens which is 
conditional on virtue.®* But this rule of reason and of 
virtue is not now apprehended as the rule of philo- 
sophers ; the wisdom which is to guide the State is not 
conceived as scientific knowledge. The theoiy of Ideas, 
with which all the institutions of the Rejmblic arc 
ultimately connected, is only once mentioned in the 
Laws; and even then it is left, doubtful whether 
the Platonic Ideas, as distinguished from the Socratic 
concepts, are meant. The dialectical knowledge of 
Ideas, which in the Republic is the goal of all intel- 
lectual training, and the indispensable condition of 


A^inst Stmliart’s attempt 
to invalidate this explanation, and 
Te^sent the chan^ in Plato’s 
political pennt of view as less 
than it really is, cf. Sasemihl, ii. 
619 sqq. 

“ V. 747 D sq. 

»IV.713A,E(cf.71oEBqq.); 


Srtsy iv vSKewv fiij tfeis dXXd 
ns &PXV Bntrbs ofiic (m KaK&v 
adrocr oi;S2 irdrup ivd^i^is : a 
remodelling of the celebrated ex- 
pression of the Bepnblic (see 
note 22). ' 

“ See p. 463, 12. 
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part'icipation in tlic government-, is now reduced to tlie 
first el<*mf'nl.s of I lie scientific method:®* there is no 
longer fjiicsl ion of si life-long 'education to Philosophy, 
such as the earlier dialogue demands. The Eepublic 
hopc.s for the realization of its State when rulers become 
philosophers ; the Laws, when the}* become upright and 
prudent. Whore the fonner speaks of Philosophy, the 
latter substitutes morality and practical wisdom : ®® as 


“ TI«e only rcmfni&cenco in tlic 
Lnws of llic scientific demands of 
the I!e|iuUic is in the niaps- 
trocy conspicuous above the gene- 
ral mass of the people for its 
higher knovrled^, urhicli is to 
form tha depositary of the iris- 
dom of the state, xii. il61 A soq. ; 
xi. 951 n sqq. (seep. 538 sq.). h rom 
the members of this ma^stracy 
it is required that they should 
be able to give an account of the 
object of the state .ind the foun- 
dations of the Laws (9G2 A sq.; 
dQG li; cf. 951 Jl sq.J to irp5t 
liiav I34aif in twv iroXAur mil dro- 
/lolwp pXiirew fWib (■) ; that they 
should know not only the iiidUi- 
dunl viilucs, but the' common es- 
sence of virtue, that they should 
generally be able to understand 
and to teach (he true nature of the 
good and the hcanliful. But nn- 
mistakable as is the reference to 
philosopby ns the nccessaiy^ com- 
pletion of the political praxis, the 
treatise befure ns doss not ^ go 
beyond these elementaiy indica- 
tions. Its object is not to dc- 
sciibc the actual State of pliilo- 
Eophers; and though from our gcnc- 
Tnt knowledge of l^atonic doctrine 
we cannot doubt that Plato, as 
the auilior of the Laws, meant 
by the /da tSia wlat he other- 


wise cnih the elSos, or Idea, the 
render is not obliged, either by 
this cxprcsMoii or by the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, to nn- 
dereisnd more than the simple 
concept. The Ideas are here 
touched upon only on their logi- 
cal side, so far as they coincide 
with the Socratic concepts ; there 
is not a word in reference to their 
distinctive metaphysical determi- 
nation, nor to their self-existence, 
their oljectii'c reality. I, there- 
fore, maintain the correctness of 
my as'-ertion (in the second edi- 
tion of the present ivnrk), as 
against Siisemihl and others (Suse- 
mihl, ii. 5TG sqq.; cf. Steinhnrt, 
vii. 359), that there is no mention 
of the theory of Ideas in the 
Laws. The theory' of Ideas ns 
such is not mentioned there. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I have altered the wording 
of the al-ove. 

® With the passage in the 
Laws, iv. 712 C sqq., compare 
Kep. V. 473 C sqq, e.^. in the 
Laws: Srov els rotWv ^povetv 
re ml cu^po'ch ij gr/fonj ofoa- 
fus iv &v0/Anrtp £u/nr6r^, rire vo- 
\vretws sfs dpl<mis ml riftuv 
tSv nioiruv ipiertti yivtfftSi^ShSius 
32 oi yintraii in the 

Bcpnblic ; iiy gft ol i^Oibtrwpn 
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tx) morality ami >Yisclom being only attainable tln-ongb 
Pbilosopbyj notbing dciinitc is saiil.*^ lint in propor- 
tion as tbe pbilosopbic basis of political life tlisappcars, 
tbe religious basis becomes more prominent. Mlien* is 
a solemnity and dcvonlnes.s in tbe very style ami ton*' 
of Uie Laws; and tbrougbont. the gods jday a m«ist 
important part.-^ This trait lias a still greater in- 
fluence on the contents of the dialogue, 'j’he whole 
constitution is made to depend on religion. Iw-n in 
tbe choice of a site for the new city tbe first thing is 
to mulvC suro tliat oracles and dtemons do not inh.'ibit 
it. The work of legislation is to be. bi*gnn by tin* 
invocation of the gods: the direction of it, both gt-inrral 
and particular, is to be confided to tbem. All good 
that is to bo found in political life is tbeir gift : tbe 
highest end of all endeavour is to become like (hem, 
tbe best moaus of happiness is to honour them. I'lvt'ry 
part of the country is to be consecrated to .some god, 
hero, or dasmou: tutelaiy deities arc to iiresidc over 
tbe different classes of the citizens. Sacrifices, feasts 
and sacred choruses are to bo tbo most important, 
business of tbe citizens all tbeir life long. TJie trans- 
gressor of tbo laws, wlioiber of petty laws or groat-, sins 
directly against the gods. Tbo settlement of religions 
institutions is a weighty and didicult matter : the viola- 
tion of these institutions the most dreadful of all 


piuriKeiffuaiu . . . Kal toSto tls ra^ 
riy iviivifra, divttids re iroXtm^ 
ml ^iXoiro^ta, . . , oOk Coti KaKuv 
iratfXa rats irShenv, k.t.X.: cf. p. 
467. 

^ Eves from tho passage al- 


ready qHotuil, xii, 065 A sqii., 
onlv got, with ttio tielp 
of the EopiiUjc, :i very indermito 
conclusion. 

Cf. i’Jat. Sind. 71 sqq. 
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crimes.''* Considerable importance is ascribed to the 
dmnsojisand heroes; tbelbnner especial!vare rererenced 
next lO the gods, as the loi^lsand masters of men and their 
helpers amidst tiie ills of life.*'' In the Laspi's as in the 
Republic tliere is a demand for a purification, if a less 
thorougli one.*' of the popular faith from all that- is 
unworthy in it and dangerous to morals : *• and while 
religious belief is grounded on law and tradition/^ 
and blaspliemous doctrines are threatened with heavy 
penalties."'-' there is yet to be added to this belief a 
conviction based npon intelligence. To this end. the 
existence of the gods, their care for men. and their 
incormptible justice; are demonstrated in detail.^ 
^lathematics are then brought into connection with 


theology, in a way very characteristic or the Laws, 
and of its intennediate position between the ordinary 
and the philosophic stand-point. In the scientific 


“ f'f. Plat. Stnd. p. -IG : La-rr?, 
T. 747 E; iv. 712 B : si. &.34 C ; 
ji. 053 C: 605 A : iii. 0‘.»1 IJ sqq. : 
iv. 71.'> E sqn. ; i;i. 051 A f«j. ; 

799 A sqq. : viii.. 835 E : 84r« J) : 
T. 729 E sq. ; "S? D : sii. 940 B 
jqn. : 953 E : vii:. 842 E sq. ; si. 
9lt b : 92y U jqq. : s. 9v9 £ : is. 
854 A : s. 8^=4 A. Fortier refer- 
ence.*, p, 473. 

^ -See iv. 717 D : v, 738 D : 747 
E ; vi. 771 D : vii. 801 E : 818 C : 
viii, .s:48 D : is. -53 C ; -877 A ; s. 
900 A : si. 914 B. 

^ See p. 463 sq. I car.n'it 
attribute anv -wcigbu io the di^ 
tinction between the visible gtds 
(tbe sUt^ and thoee ybo ant 
TTorsbipped in images, si. 930 E 


sq. Tee words stfsrep ci_ Kara 
rificr ewer feci, x. f'(*» A, in tbs 
ccssec.tif.a in Trhtch tbev stand, 
give no suitable meaning, and 
epp-eer to be a glors. tre cannot 
appeal to this passage to prove 
that Plato in ifae Laws treats the 
p'pular s^orr* merelv as svmlwls of 
tbe nal 

~ PuseiTtife!, ii. 5S-8. with refer- 
ence to vH. 804 -4 se. : si. 920 E 
so. : is. 870 D at. ; 872 D sne. ; 
and eise-^vLere. 

=5 As is. 927 A with regard to 
the belief in imm^rialitv. 

s. 907 If sqq. : see p. 473. 
r. 885 B-907 D; see p. 463 
seq. 
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exposition of liis motnpliysics, I'lnto hncl nppvoxi- 
matcd considerably io tlio Pytlingorcans ; but in the 
Laws, Mntbemntics nllogctbov take tbc place of Philo- 
sophy. He is not satisfied, even now, with the ordinary 
education by means of music and gymnastic ; the higher 
dialectical education he purposely sets aside ; nothing, 
therefore, remains but to close with that which ought 
properly to be a preparatory stage of PJiilosophy, — 
a mediatising between Opinion and dialectical Thought, 
— ^viz. matliemctical science'. In this wc must now 
seek for that perfecting of ordinary momlify which 
in the original Platonic iStutc had been efibeted by 
Philosoidi)'. 

There are two things, according to the Laws®- 
which afford a fim foundation for the fear of God, and 
alone make a man capable of filling a public oflice, 
and of entering into the guild of tho more highly 
cultivated. The one is that he should be convinced of 
the superiority of the soul over the body. The other, 
that he should recognise the reason that directs the 
heavenly bodies, should acquire the necessaiy musical 
and mathematical knowledge, and should apply it to 
tho harmonious formation of his character. Instead 
of pure Philosophy, we have hero the mathema- 
tics which, in their combination with religion, 
music, and ethics, are peculiar to the Pythagoreans. 
Mathematics, we arc assured, arc not only of the 
greatest use in life and in all the arts, but they 
also arouse the understanding, make the unteachablo 


® xii. 067 D Bq. 
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docile, and the dull inventive.®® Tliey are especially 
valuable to religion, for they teach us to recognise 
the Divine wisdom in. the ordering of the stars, 
and prevent our blasplieming the heavenly gods by 
false assertions concerning their courses.** Hence 
arises the pi'inciple that the whole economy of 
our lives, even to the smallest particulars, must be 
precisely and symmetrically determined by number and 
measure. Hence the emphasis with which citizens of 
the State are enjoined to honour similarity and equality, 
and sameness and agreement, in number and in all 
that is fair and good.®® Hence the value that is set on 
a classification of the citizens as perfect and accurate 
as it can be made.®® Hence, too, the preference for 
arithmetical enumerations, by which this work is dis- 
tinguished above all Plato’s other works.®’ There can 
be no doubt that we are now on a different level 
from that of the Kepublic;®® the only question is 


T. 747 A sq. 

vii. 821 A Bqq. *, xU. 0G7 V 
sq. It is a mistalce to suppose 
that an enquiry into the being 
of God is forbidden in ibe first 
of these passages (Cic. N. D. i. 
12, 30; Clemens, Strom, r. 585 
ii, &c. ; cf. Ast ad ioc.}. Pluto 
is finding fault 'R'ith the prevalent 
prejudice against Meteorosopliy ; 
cf. Krischc, Porsebungen, i. 187 sq. 

® V. 746 l> sq. 

^ V, 741 A. 


^ V. 737 E sq. ; cf. 745 B ; vi. 
750 B ; 771 A sqq. 
s® For proofs, cf. Plat. Stud. 48. 
Snsemihi, ii. 591 sqq., » 
quite right in referring to b'ndrcd 
expressions in other writings ; but 


the quantitative relation in which 
the mathematical element stands 
to the other elements is diffii* 
rent in this place. Philosimhy 
proper, Dialectics {to which 5la- 
theinatics is elsewhere subordi- 
noted), receives a not vety defi- 
nite con-sidmtion at the end of 
the whole treatise: v. p. _811, 1. 
In the rest of the exposition it 
withdraws, and mathematics takes 
its piaoi. If, on the oihor hand, 
the accurate classification of the 
citizen society, the pedantry (ept- 
Koo^oyla, V. 740 E) noticed by 
Plato himself, of determining evoiy- 
thing according to number and 
proportion, he intended to serve 
practical ends, it cannot be msi- 
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wlietlier Plato had himself abandoned his earlier point 
of view, or had merely exchanged it, in regard to his 
readers, for another that was more generally compre- 
hensible. 

As the ethics of the Laws arc no longer, like those 
of the Bepnblic, fotmded on Philosophy, they mnst 
necessarily assume an altered form. The Laws, indeed, 
still recognise four chief virtues, but the concept and 
mutual relation of these virtues is by no means the 
same. The requirement of a strictly philosophic educa- 
tion being now abandoned, there appears in the place 
of scientidc cognition, practical good sense or under- 
standing, which, in itself, presnx>posos no higher know- 
ledge. Instead of intellectual wisdom, the Tvaws speak 
more vaguely, and rather with reference to action, of 
prudential wisdom, or sa^city (^p6in}mg)‘, and in 
this we can only recognise ordinary virtue. Prudence 
or sagacity consists in harmonising all inclinations 
and aversions with reason.^^ This, according to Plato, 
is also the essence of tempei'ance or self-control 
(aui^potrOvri ) ; which here so entirely coincides with 
wisdom, that it is even said to include it in itself, — 


taken that, as opposed to the quan- 
titatirq equality to bo obtained 
in tbis vay, tbe qualitative difibr- 
ences of men and tbeir Tclations 
are inadequate. 

i. 631 C : of divine Goods, 
tbe first is tbe second 

the ft&itptav inix^s ^ic Si To&ruv 
/ ut ' ivipefat KpaOivnav rplrov &> 
etri Suauoffivri, riraprov Si ijfSpeta. 
Cr. 632 E : xii. 963 C ; cf. x. 906 
B. 


** ill. 689 A Bqq. TIjo greatest 
ignoranco is the Sia^uvla Xi/jnjs re 
jfoi iSa^ ttip Kark Myov 
S6(iu> ; tbo main point in ^p6n/ms 
is tbo ffvfi^wiu in tbis respect. 
Tbo nan in whom this is found, 
is to be c.'illcd wise (cro^dr, 
<ro^la\ bowe^'cr wanting bo may 
be in other knowledge. Cf. 6SS 
A; the hipest virtue is 
mlvovs Kal SS^a per* (purSt re Ktu 
eriffuplas redrots irrop Anjs. 

M M 
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to be that Kliich makes ns like God, and from 
■«vliicb all other excellences derive their “vnlne.^ Con- 
rag’e. on the contrary, is decidedly depreciated in 
the Laws. It is represented as the least and worst 
part of virtue, a merely natural qnali^ which is 
not necessarily combined with wisdom; and is shared 
with children and with animals:^® legislation must, 
therefore, be directed to the education of the citizens 
in temperance rather than courage.^ In all these 
details it is clear that the ordinary notion of vir- 
tue is alone presupposed.'*® That deeper conception 
which makes virtue to consist in an internal rela- 
tion between the parts of the soul is wanting, and 
must be wanting, because the tripartite division of the 
soul is itself passed over in silence.^® Justice, the 
essence of which the Eepublic had sought in the 
harmony of the parts of the soul, is here more popularly 
designated as a mixture of the other virtues:*® this 


•a iv. 710 A ; 716 C ; uL 696 B 

EOQ. 

•« i. 630 E fq.; xii. 963 E: cf. 
i, 630 C, D: 631 C 667 A sad 
EOpTSf p. ‘*51, :J6. 5 find s si- 

milar siatement (ir. 710 ^ as to 
bet only in so va as it 
is treated as a mere catnral dispo- 
sition: from ibis o^cuSo^s ca^po- 
^rivTh the inclinati&a to temperance 
innate erea in cbildren and ani- 
mals, ct£^po9tyn io a bigbw sense, 
indadhis in itself knowledge, is 
distingosbed. Tae espiessiras m 
tocouTOse are cottbns modified: 
ibey mostly relate to coatage as one 
cf the fonr cardinal ■rirtnes, TTMch 
it is not -ffben lezarded as a mere 
nafcial disposition. In sjpfe of 


Scsemibrs epmsitien fil. 615 sq.}, 
I cannot ■KitMraTr the -riew ex- 
pressed here, borrerer strange it 
may seem to him. 

See the first tvfo b»bs, from 
633 C ostcatds. 

Cf. also T. 733 E sq. and 
Flat. S:sd. 35. 

« Even iniS. 6S9 A;ii.S63B,E, 
this is hardly intimated, The dsll 
Bignzentat:on, i. 62611 s 5 q.»sefta:s 
to be directed not against that 
doctrine itself, bat only against 
the conc’.nsion that there must be 
an intenml strife in the^ sosl if a 
jnaa is to speak of a victory ever 
bimselfi 

■S' See note 40, and p. 476 sq. 
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only conveys an uncertain, liint that it is ihc virtue 
■which domprehcnds them all. This dialogue treats 
solely of the virtue •which is possible without philosoi)hic 
culture, and apprehends that virtue simply as it pre- 
sents itself to common observation. 

The same holds good of the main content of the 
liows, the outline of the constitution. The philo- 
sophic absolutism of the liepublic is in principle given 
up; its very first condition, a special class of philo- 
sophers, trained and perpetuated by regular scientific 
nstruction, is absent. Of the three ranks in the 
Republic, the Laws in fact recognise only the second.'*^ 
The first, as before remarked, does not exist ; the third 
is excluded from the community of citizens, for trade 
and agriculture are to be carried on by means of 
foreigners and slaves. But, as we shall presently find, 
the citizens are to receive essentially the same educa- 
tion, and are in the same stage of culture, as that 
assigned in the Republic to the warriors. The problem 
of the Laws, therefore, is to make the best of this 
element, to discover what constitution and manner of 
ife are most adapted to it. It is clear that this con- 
stitution must differ considerably from that of the 
Republic, even though the latter may still remain the 
ideal which is constantly to be kept in -view, and is to 
be imitated as nearly as possible. 

Among these inevitable alterations we find, in the 
fii-st place, that particular legislation which Plato had 


Cf. Hermnnn De vestigiis ia> 
BtUxitoraia Teternm, im^mis Atti- 
coram, per Platonis ue Lcgibne 


libroB indagandi!^ Marb. 1836, 

D- 9- ^ 


mm2 
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hefore repudiated'*-' becomes a necessifr in such a state 
as ive are noTv considering. Tlie perfect statesman, 
indeed (this is reiterated in the Lavrs”). should have 
no laTV set over him : for kno’svledge can never be the 
servant of another, but must evei^Tvhere take the com- 
mand. This perfect statesman, however, is nowhere to 
be found ; hence the attempt of the Laws to seek out 
the best possible substitute in the State which is without 
him. Here, then, we have the verr contingency Trhicb 
Plato had foreseen in the Politicus; we must choose 
the second best alternative. law and order, which 
cannot, indeed, proride for all cases, thovgh they can 
for the greater number.®^ The Jaw must fill the place 
of the true ruler. While, therefore, in the ’Republic, 
Plato had entered very slightly into the details of 
legislation, be now enlarges greatly upon them. All 
the circumstances of life, down to the most trivial, are 
regulated by definite enactments.®® ^sothing is more 
urgently insisted on than obedience to the laws, of 
which the magistrates are merely the ministers or 
servants:®® against nothing are we more earnestly 
warned than innovations in the eristing institutions.®* 
Where true knowledge ezists, laws are troublesome 
and superfluous: where true knowledge is wanting, 
it becomes necessary that the legislation should be as 
precise and rigid as possible. Tet, even upon this sup- 


« Sec p. 463,25 and p.4T2, 40. 
** ix. 875 C sg. 

a Laws, los. cit.; cf. Polit, 297 
D ; SOO A sqg. ; sapra, p. 463, 25, 
26. 

s* Some particnlar points are 


necessarily rasss'l arer even Bjtbe 
Laws, •riu. 8*3 E ; 846 B. 

« E.g, IT. 715 B sqq.: T. 729 
D : Ti. 762 E. ^ 

« Cf. Til. 797 A sqq. : ii. 655 C 
sqq, ; siL 949 E ; vL 772 C. 
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position, tlio principle of knowledgo is to be so fftv 
recognised that tlio citizens are not to obey tbo 
laws mecbanicallyj but from a consciousness of tlieii 
necessity.®® If men are destitute of pliilosopbic 
Icnowledge, they can at least act from rigbt opi~ 
nion. Hence those special preambles to tbo laws/'® 
which would bo unsuitablo for actual legislation/" 
but may easily be accounted for in this work, 
from its intermediate position between the ordinary 
■and the ideal State, the problem it sets itself, 
.and the stage of culture it presupposes in its ci- 
tizens. 

If we enquire further into the constitution of tho 
State, we shall see that an aristocracy of the wise, such 
ns Plato at first demanded, is here impossible, for tho 
reason already given. A class of philosophers, able, 
by their superior knowledge, to direct tho com- 
monwealth from a higher point of view, docs not 
esdst in the State of the Laws. This State is restricted 
to ordinary virtue, and right opinion tho basis of 
that virtue. Ordinary virtue consists in a plmrality 
of particular activities, and has no clear conscious- 


Cf. also xii. 951 B. 

Seo iv. 719 A-723 D, where 
they are detended as the only 
snitahle way of introducing laws 
to free men. Plato osprcssly 
TcnuxtkB (722 B, E) that no law- 
^ver has published such introduc- 
tions to Ins laws ; and, indeed, to 
■do^ so would not bo at all in tho 
spirit of ancient le^slation. That 
■qiirit is quite foreign to the So- 
oratico-Platonic principle, of ac- 


tion being only raluahlo when it 
proceeds from fice personal con- 
viction. Hence, Hermann (loc. 
rat. p. 21; Hat. 70G, ibllowiiig 
Bentley and Heyno) rightly rojects 
later proramia to tho jjaws of 
Zaleukus and Chnrondaa (Cic. 
Legg. ii. 6, 14 sq.; Stob. Horil. 
44, 20, 40), hou-ever gennino in 
apjncarancc. 

” Posidonius, np. Seneca op. 94, 
38, censnns them. . 
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ness of tlie internal unity and interdependence of 
these.®® The highest that it can attain is a just ntpa-n , 
which results from the harmonious comhination of all 
the moral qualities.®® The state which is limited to 
this kind of yixtuej instead of the uniform guidance 
of all its elements by sovereign knowledge, must he 
content with such a mingling and blending of those 
elements as will guard against transgression on the 
right hand or on the left. In the Laws the ultimate 
goal of ethics is the union of courage and temperance j 
and the highest problem of politics is the union of 
order and freedom. In both cases, however, the end is 
attained, not ly conceptual knowledge, but ly the prac- 
tical skill or tact which supplements and controls ten- 
dencies that are opposite, and in themselves one-sided, 
by means of each other. The main point of view in the 
constitution of the Laws is the right apportionment of 
political power, the limitation of the different authorities 
ea(di by each.®® It is, in fact, a mixed constitution, 
and may be set out in detail as follows.®^ The essen- 
tial conditions of all sound political life are Unity and 
Freedom.®® Unity is brought about by monarchical, 
Freedom by democratic, institutions. Monarchy and 
democracy are therefore the fundamental political 
forms: ihe perfection of a commonwealth®® consists 


See p. 180. 
o See p. 214. 

e» Cf. lii. 691 C sqq., irliere 
(693 B) it is e:roreEdy^ obseiyd 
(his demand coinddes 'vrith 
the one else^rhere mentioned, tiz. 
that legislation sbonld aspite to 


Tirtne and knonrledge (see p. 
465 sq.). _ 

« iii.693D6qq.: TOlDsq. 

® iKeuBepla re tad fieri 

^pavifretn. 

® As in Sparta, •where th^ suc- 
ceed best, bnt sliU not sofficientlj. 
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in tlieir being properly blendea.®‘ If either of these 
elements gains absolute ascendancy (as monarchy 
among the Persians, or democracy among tho Athe- 
nians), if one part of the nation has nnliinited 
power, then, instead of the common weal, tho advan- 
tage of the rulers will be sought as the lughest end, 
finedom and unity will perish ; the state will be un- 
worthy of its name.®* In reality, however, as Aristotle 
observes,®® the institutions which the Laws combine 
with democracy are not so much monarchical ns 
oligarchical. For example, the character of a govern- 
ment is made to depend principally on its laws con- 
cerning the education and appointment of magistrates. 
We are told that in such appointments the aristocratic 
form of election must be combined with tho democratic 
form of tho lot. This, however, is avowedly only a 
concession required by the obvious necessities of the 
case. The higher equality, political justice proper, 
consists in assigning the greatest share of honour and 
power to the wisest and best. But as to carry out this 
principle uncompromisingly would be very irritating 
to the mass of the people, the legislators are compelled 
to unite with the higher equality, common equality, by 
which all share alike. The lot must therefora be 
superadded to election ; for here every one is on a par, 
and the result is left to chance; yet for this very 
reason, tho use of the lot is to be limited as much as 


“ Of. 'ri. 756 E: 

drj/iOKpannijt voXirelas, del Set 
H&redeiv riiv voTureiav. 

« IT. 712 E ; 714 B ; 715 B ; 


701 E; 697 D; 693 A bo. ; viii. 
832 B so. 

“PoHt. ii.6, 1266 0 . Isqq. 
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possible.®^ The criterion of wealth®® too is brought 
to bear upon the matter; class elections®® are to 
be combined with the general election, and in these 
the higher and richer ranks are allowed several 
unmistakable advantages.’^® Thus there are three 
essentially dijSerent jpolitical principles which this 
work attempts to reconcile : the preference of merit, 
the privilege of iwoperty, the equal rights of all. 
Ai'istocracy, oligarchy, and democi’axy are to be united 
to form a mixed govemment.’^^ 

With regard to the exercise and distribution of 
public authority, all legislation, except that which 
concerns the alteration of existing laws, is placed in 
the hands of thirty-seven guardians of the law, whose 

^ vi. 766 E-758 A ; 759 B ; 768 tbese, a list of canAidates out of 
B ; cf. iii. 690 B each of the four classeB is oh* 

® V. 744 B. tained by a general election of the 

09 According to four property* people. In this election, howerer, 
classes; see v. 744 C sq. ; ti. 76i only the mcmberB of the first t\ro 
D eq., and Hermann, loc. cdt. classes are absolutely bound to 
36. participate, while the inembers of 

<9 Equally many arc to be chosen the third class are obliged to 
out of all the properly'classes, choose only the candidates out of 
irhilo the higher classes Trill, as the three first, and those of the 
a rule, be smaller; again, the fourth only out of the two first. 
highw dosses are to be obliged From each list of candidates thus 
to participate in the whole elec* 180 men for each dass are 
tion, Trhereas among the lorrer marked out by a general election, 
classes this is only the case with in which every one is obliged to 
apart. See nest note and Aristotle take part under penalty. Half 
loc. cit. of these are chosen by lot for 

n Cf. the directions as to the actual entrance into the jSovX^t 
election of the different magis- i^er a preliminary ezammation 
trates, vi. 763 A-768 B. We in the legal qualifications. These 
may take as example the rales are then divided into twdve sec- 
about the eovMj, 756 B sqq. tions (called Prytanies, vi. 755 E ; 
This magistral^ is to consist of 300 760 A ; 766 B ; xii. 963 C), each 
members, a fourth part of whom be* of which has to attend to the 
Jongs to each of the four property badness of government for one 
dnsses. In order to determine month. 
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furaier duty it is to classify tlio citizens according 
to tlieir amount of property When the laws require 
to ho changed, there must ho a iinanimoiis n^ccincnt 
of the magistrates, the people, and the oracle ” Civil 
oanses that cannot ho settled hy arhitvation are to 
he decided in tlio lower courts hy tribunals formed 
of neighbours, and popular tribunals elected hy lot : 
and in the higher courts, hy a supreme tribunal 
chosen with public observances hy a collect ive body of 
ofi&cial persons. All graver offences are to bo referred 
to tills tribunal ; hut crimes against the State are to 
he brought before the whole ])coplo.“‘‘ The siipreme 
authority in the government is the council,’* which 
hns a number of civil functionaries'** under and 


” VI. 770 A snq.; 764 D. Tlicse 
gnattlians aro chosen by 100 elec- 
tors being appointed brn double 
general voting, and tueso latter 
loosing tlio 37 out of themselves. 
The guardians may not bo less 
than 60 nor more thon 70 years 
dd ; vi. 763 B ; 753 A. 

” vi. 772 0. 

” vi. 766 D sqq. ; ix. 853 C; 
85G E; 871 D ; 877 B. Of tho 
further determinations concerning 
odministmtivo and penal jasticc, 
three ore especially to be noticed : 
the abolition of the ailrujuoo'ia (i.c. 
the affidavits of the tiro parties as 
to their evidenec), beenuso it nc- 
cessavily leads to false oaths and 
to the depreciation of tho oath 
(sii. 948 B sqq.) ; tho division of 
imngs into such as are done dc- 
«^<mly, Each ns are done unde- 
signedly, and such ns are done 
under tho influenco of passion (ix. 
860 0-862 C; 866 D sqq.); the 
abolition of the conhscation of 


property,' of complete drijufa nnil 
of all other penalties vrhich extend 
to posterity (ix. 835 A, C; 

C). 

1 ^* See note 71. 

•® Priests, tcmple-kccpcni, and 
interpreters, the first'chosen fioni 
tho elder citizens hy lot, but only 
for n period of one year, vi. 7.69 A 
sqq.; Agrononii, GO in number, 
who form the country police, and 
employ a part of tho youn^ men in 
mnint.rining order, fortification, 
road-mahing, and other generally 
useful works, and at tho same tlino 
exercise them for tho deibneo of 
tho country (7C0 A sqq.) ; Asty- 
noim and Agnranomi, who nre 
occupied with tho city* police, pub- 
lic works, etc., 763 C sqq. ; Slra- 
tegi. llipparcbs, Taxinrehs, Py- 
larchs, chosen out of thoso who nro 
capahlo of bearing amts; tho 
lower places are occupied hr the 
Stnito^, 765 B sqq. 
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beside it. TJie popular assembly, which in 
finally appropriated all the power to itself, is scarcely 
mentioned ; its whole activify is confined to elec- 
tions, and judgments on state-crimes. This is an 
important limitation of the democratic element; but, 
on the other hand, this element reappears strongly in 
the principle that all civil officers, before entering on 
their duties, ai’e to have their legal qualffications 
tested/* and on leaving office are to give an account of 
their administration; a special court is appointed to 
receive these statements, the members being chosen 
by the people in repeated general elections."® Plato in 
this follows the customs of his country : indeed, the 
pattern of the existing states of Greece throughout 
underlies the whole political organism of his con- 
stitution. There is, however, as close an approach to 
the type of the Eepublic as the difference of pre- 
suppositions allows, in two other ordinances of a more 
specific kind. A functionary, declared to be the 
highest officer in the State, and therefore selected with 
the greatest care,^® is appointed to preside over instruc- 
tion and education, and to supervise all music and 
poetry, in which duties he is to be allowed the 
assistance of subordinates.®® And while education is 
tTing provided for, express means are devised for the 
maintenance of a- high standard of public opinion, first 
gnnnng the rulers, and through them among the 


^ See on this ooKtfuurla, ti. 753 
E; 75iD;753D;756E; 7o9U; 
760 A; 767 D, &c. 

« xii. 945 B sqq[. ; cf. -ri. 761 E ; 
774 B; si. 881 E. 


vi. 763 D sqq.; cf.Tii.801 B; 
808 £; 813 B; si. 936 A. 

» vi. 764 C eqq. ; vii. 813 C 
eqq. 
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comratmity at large. A conncil” is io bo formoil, 
consisting of tlie most tried anti proved guardians, lo 
be the anchor of the State, and, like tho Synhedrin 
among the Pythagoreans,” to he the .supreme authority 
in the ordering of tho commonwealth. The memhers 
of this council must ho ■distinguished above all the 
other citizens for that higher culture which has 
already been mentioned;®* they are lo possess not 
merely true opinions, but real intelligence.*’ Here 
we see plainly a substitute for tho philosophic rulers 
of the Eepublio.*® Wc are also told*’ that it- can 
only be determined in tho counso of their educa- 
tion what these elected ones arc lo Icani, and how 
much time they arc to devote to each subject. This 
would seem to imply that after all they cannot 
attain to ethical and political wisdom without a more 
comprehensive scientiiic training, and consequently 
that the State of the Laws, should its actualization 
be attempted, must again tend towards tho philosophic 
State of the Republic. There are other indications 
of a similar nature,® But as tho rest of the govern- 


« xii. 9G0 B-9G8 E ; 951 Csqq, 
^ ® SrfKvpa vdtnis r^r vSXtus, 9Gl 

® Soo vol. i. 276. 

“ See note 21; and pp. 52G, 527. 

“i.632 0. 

*■ Cf. too tto ordinonco Tcqnw- 
ing that a man Btiall bo 50 
yen« old to participate in tho 
council, and that, together rrith 
the membcTB proper, younger men 
are to be chosen as their assis- 
tants (xii. 951 C ; 9G1 A ; 964 D 
sq.; 946 A; vi. 765 A; cf. 765 


D and supra, p. 480, 69), be- 
sides the name ^GKokcs, and iho 
remark that they corrcsjiond to iho 
clement of reason in man, xii. 
962 C ; 964 B sqq. ; cf. supra, 474, 
44. 

968 0 sn. 

®s Especially xii. 951 B sq. : nil 
Inrrs are incomplete and of uncer- 
tain stability so long ns they op- 
p.il only to cusioin and not to 
judgment (^j-iS/t,,). They, there- 
fore, who nro led to this .indgmcnl 
liy a nohicr nnturo ought to bo 
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mont is in no way Ijased upon tliis council of the wise, 
and as the council itself is not incorporated into the 
organism of the State by any definite oj^cial sphere of 
action, there is a certain ambiguity and uncertainty 
about the whole scheme. 

As in the constitution, so in social regulations, the 
Laws seek to mediate between the theories of the Re- 
public and ordinary conditions. Community of goods is 
abandoned as impracticahle but in order to approach 
it as nearly as possible, and to guard on the one hand 
agaimst poverty, and on the other against inordinate 
w’ealth, both being generally incompatible with virtue,” 
complete equality of landed property on the Spartan 
model is introduced. The number of citizens is £xed 
at 6,040 : should there be any danger of exceeding this 
number, the increase of children is to be restricted ; 
otherwise it is to be encouraged. The emigration of 
colonists and the admission of foreigners are to serve 
the same end.^^ Among these 5,040 citizens, the land 
is to be divided into equal parts, which are to 
descend inalienably from father to sons; in case of 
a man having no sons, he must adopt some.” A 
fixed proportion, never to be exceeded, is established 
in the case of moveable property. According to the 
amount which they possess of such properly, the 
citizens are divided into four classes.” Lastly- with a 

ecught oat cvciywhere, even from C. In 745 0 eq., we find scrapu- 
withoul ; for tneh contemplative Ions care for the eqnal valoe of tbe 
Etndy (fftupia) is nnite indispensable, portions of land ; hence the division 
“ T. 739 Jj sq. ; see note 16. of each estate into a nearer and a 
S’ T. 742 D EM. wore remote half. 

« T. 737 C BM. ; 740 C sq. » 744 B sqq.; cf. enpra, note 

“ Ibid. 739 ^741 D; a. 923 69. 
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view to minifying some of tlio chief itiaucomeufs lo 
the amassing of riches anil to covetousness, the law 
of Lyenrgns prohibiting marriage tlowries is resort cil 
to all lending money upon usury is forbidden : ns 
in Sparta, tlic citizens arc to possess neither gold nor 
silver, but money peculiar to the count ly, whicli will 
not pass current elsewhere. Trade and connnerce are 
to be exclusively carried on by nietics or freedmen, 
who are allowed only a temporaiy sctlloineut in the 
State.*^® Marriage is not abolished by the I.aw.c, auy 
more than private property; but its strict supen'ision 
by the State is represented as altogi'thcr indispcnsnlilf. 
T[Tie age during wliich marringos may take plnci' is 
accurately fixed ; celibacy is threatened with fines and 
disgrace; in marriage compacts, catv is to be taken 
that the two characters supplement each other. "With 
regard to the conduct of raaiTied people, especially in 
the matter of children, there are not only detailed 
prescripts, hut a special magistrate to sec that they are 
obeyed. Divorce is to ho reserved by tlic authorities 
for cases of childlessness, incurable discord, or grave 
offences against children. Second marriage is dis- 
couraged, if there are children by tlic first; otherwise 
it is enjoined : ®® unchastity is strictly prohibited.®’ As 
in the Republic, the gi'eatest attention is bestowed 
upon education. The care of the Stato for the t rainin«r 


« V. 742 C ; vi. 774 C sq. (where 
there is only a slicht mMifica- 
tion). Somewhat snoilnr is si. 
944 D. 


“ T. 741 E sqq. ; vii, 806 D ; 
Till 846 D-850 1) ; 842 D ; si. 916 


B; 919 D sqq.; 921 C. 

** VI. 771 ii; 772 l)-776 U* 
779D; 7S3D-783 B; iv. 721 A 
; X1.930B; is. 808 C. 

Sco p. 43G, 62 nad si. 930 B. 
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of its citizens begins afc tbeir entrance into life, oar 
cren before. As soon as tlie age of tlie children' will 
permit, they are to be receired, as in Sparta, into 
educational establishments.®* The principle of public 
education is to be so rigidly carried out, that parents 
are not even to be allowed to devote their child to a 
particular branch of study for a longer or riiorter time 
than the school arrangements prescribe.®® Thp, sub- 
jects for instruction are the usual music and gym- 
nastic, to which, however, a certain amount of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy is superadded. The 
main principles of education are essentially the snmp. as 
in the Republic.®®® There is the same demand that 
women shall receive an education identical with that of 
men, even in warlike exercises.®®® The regulations as 
to the ordinary life of the citizens are as nearly as 
possible alike. Though the family and private property 
are maintained, domestic life is in great part done 
away with by the publicity of education, and hj the 
common meals, which are a univereal institution for 
both sexes.®®® The women are still to take part m 
public employments and in war.®®® Excluded from all 
commercial activity, and leaving even agriculture to 
their slaves, the citizens are to devote themselves 

sqq. ; cf. p. 479, 

sqq.; 804 D-806 

sqq.j viL 806*E; 
847 E sq. ; Her- 
Ssq. 

: 784 A sq. ; m 
}6 E; 794 A sq., 

ing is ^cnssed by way of op- &c. 


^ From the age of four onwards 
the children are to be kept y nder 
inspection in infant schools, to. 793 

-^'ni. 810A; cf.804D. 

30} q^jjg irhole serenth book 
comes nnder this head. The 
mathematical sciences are treated, 
ftrto n sn^ sit E saa. Hnot- 


pendisi^ 832 D 
497 sq., 511 sq. 

»Ito.793 D 
D. 

ti. 780 D 
cf. TOX. 842_ B ; 
matm, loc. cit. 2 
tL 785 B 


OAS 
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entirely to tike State and to tkcir own impvovcmont .**“ 
Simplicity, tcmiierancc, and hardiness arc to be insured 
not only by education, but by strict rules of life, 
und lows against luxury.^"® Trade and commerce are 
carefully supervised : precautions arc taken by means 
of heavy penalties and thorough public sun'oillnncc^”' 
against fraud and overreaching, llcggars arc not 
tolerated.^®® That no disturbing elements may intrude 
into the State, from its vci-y foundation, its purity is 
jealously to be guarded.’®® Tlint no foreign nd)ni.\*iurc 
may afterwards alter its peculiar character, nil kinds 
of restrictions are imposed upon the intercourse of 
strangers with the inhabitants; travels into other 
countries are only permitted to men of mature age 
for public or educational purposes, and relumed 
travellers are to bo prevented from introducing inju- 
rious customs and principles.”® Similarly the citizens 
are to be preserved from moral infection b}- supervision 
of the arts, as has already been sliown.’” 

If, then, we take into account all tho features that 
distinguish the State of the Bepnblic from Hint of the 
Laws, we cannot help seeing that there is not merely 
here and there a dijRFerence, but that the two States aro 
dra^vn from wholly distinct points of view, llio dif- 
ference is not, indeed, of a land to imply any radical 
alteration in philosophic principles. It is avowed in 


101 


_ „/«• D; viH. 8^ 

D ; 847 A ; xi. 919 D sc 
•• 807J)fiqq 

*>»• fifiOAsa.; 674A8q. ^ 

•• ® V7'- 775 A sq, 

Jai^Esq.; 958Dsqq. ’ 
^ XI. 915 D-918 A; fflOBsq. 


921 A-D. 

^ xi. 936 B sq. 

46^23. P- 
JJ® xL 949 A-953 E. 

“ 671 sqq. 
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the Laws, sometimes by slight indications, sometimes 
moro directly, that the institutions of the Eepublic 
are the best j that the perfect poliiy must be founded 
on Philosophy, and that even the State of the Laws 
can only exist by virtue of scientific intelligeace in 
the ruling authorities. But the author’s iaith in 
the practical realization of his ideal, or, rather, his 
faith in manhind, on whose virtue and wisdom this 
realization depends, is deeply shaken. Not men, he 
says, but only gods and sons of gods, would conform 
themselves to such institutions.^* Only they would be 
able to endiire the unlimited power which the Ee- 
public and the Politious place in the rulers. Human 
nature is much too weak to recognise Avhat is best 
and remain true in practice to this recognition.^*® 
Wherever Plato turns his gaze, he finds so much wrong 
and perversity that he is inclined to pass the bitterest 
iudgments on mankind.*** Human things appear**® 
to him poor and worthless, and man himself scarcely 
more than a plaything of the gods.**® He sees, indeed, 
so great an amount of imperfection and evil in the 
worid, that (unless there is some error in the orignal 
text of this passage of the Laws), departing from his 
earlier expositions and contradicting the spirit of his 


r. 739 1> f5- ; see p. 522. 
is. 874 E Bqq. ; see p. 831. 

V. 727 Aj 728 B; 731 
]) sqq. ; vi. 778 D ; wi. 737 A j 
cf. mt. Stud. p. 75. 

*** ■vii. 803 fi: fori St Tolvw ri 
ruy Mfidneuv vpirfparo, p.eyA'hvf 
Itiv v6k Sim, Jf.T.X. ; la. also 

T. 728 D eq. 


«« i. 644 D j tH. 803 C ; 804B ; 
1 . 303 D, mth. vrhicii compitre the 
quotation from Heraditne, toI. i. 
636; i. 687, 6, Sri edit In the 
he even does not hesitate 
to cail bis own inquiries mere 
play: i. 636 0; «i. 686 A; 6M 
B; 690 D ; 885 C; Hat. Stad. 

73. 
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Tealization. Considered in tliis aspect, tlie value of 
the Laws is not to he lightly estimated. They not 
only display in their details comprehensive know- 
ledge, thorough acquaintance with political questions, 
reflection, and ripeness of judgment, hut in their 
main outlines are carried out with consistency and 
ability. Their purpose is to mediate between the 
ideal State of the Bepuhlic and actual conditions : to 
show what might he attained, even without the rule of 
Philosophy and of philosophers, on the presupposition 
of ordinary morality and education, if only there existed 
practical wisdom and goodwill. For this reason they 
keep as much as possible to given circumstances, 
employing for the constitution and social regulations 
sometimes Athenian, hut principally Spartan, models, 
and for jurisprudence chiefly the Attic laws.^®° At the 
same time they seek to maintain the ideal of the State 
of philosophers in such a manner that the merit of the 
new designs shall he measured by its standards: to 
make the actual approximate to the perfect State as 
nearly as men and cu’cumsbances will allow, and at 
least to prepare the way for a still closer approxima- 
tion.“^ This design is the key, as we have already 
pointed out, to the most prominent peculiarities of the 

The detailed account of this, 80 Ci. e^eoialljr p. 539 , and in 

far as is possible at the present day, general Aiist. Folit. ii. 6, 1265 a. 
is given by Hermann in the above- 1 : tSv 86 y6/un> t 6 /ttv irXeioToi' 
mentioned dissertation and its con- /tipos v6iim Tvyxdvovffiv 6irres, SKlya 
temporary supplement: ‘Juris do- Skvepl r^s rroXirstas dpt/Kev. Kal 
mestici ct familiaris apud Platonem rairnv povXd/ievot Kotvaripav voieur 
in Legibus oum veteris Grrocise in- rair iriXeiri, mrk jucirp&i' vepidyei 
•quo primis Athenarum iustitutis vd\ar vpbs ri/v h-ipav iroXtrelav 
•comparatio.’ (that of the Bepuhlic). 

N N 2 
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mfirmitles of age, and by tbe circumstance that tbe 
author did not himself put the final touches to his 'work. 
Editors and even transcribers^^® may "well be held 
responsible here and there.'®* We may, on similar 


because tbe Lauu arc acquainted 
witb banishment for a short period 
(ix. 865 E sq. ; 867 C sq. ; 868 C 
sqq.), and because complcto dn/t/a 
brought its consequences on tho 
children. Finally, although the 
case supposed (ir. 709 E sqq.) and 
expressly desired might striko us 
ns strange, viz. that a tyrant en- 
dowed with all possiblo good 
qualities should undertake the 
realization of tho Flatonio pro- 
posals, still in its connection this 
IS not without congruity. Tho 
meaning is, not that the tyrant 
as such could he the true ruler, 
hut that a tyranny can be most 
quickly and easily changed into a 
mod constitution, if a chief, as 
Plato might have imagined to 
himsolf tho yonngcr Dionysius (cf. 
368, 2), endowed with good natu- 
ral talents, young, and henco an 
uucorrupted heir to such a single 
mlership, submitted himself to the 
guidance 'Of a wise lawgiver. 
iSneh a case was supposed in 
Sep. vi. 499 B, cf. v. 473 D. 
Even tho Tvpavrovniyii (710 
A) can be justified from this point 
of view: the soul of the tyrant 
is a Tvpawovnitni, in so far os 
it is itself hound by its position, 
but, just as the- w6X» rupni'i'ov- 
ju&V, it is to bo set free through 
tho influence of the lawgiver. 

To these belongs the much 
boasted invention that drunkenness 
(for it is this that is hein^ dis- 
cussed, and not mere drmking 
banquets, i. 637 D ; 638 C ; 640 
D ; 645 D; 646 B; ii. 671 D sq.) 


is to bo applied as a means of 
education and training (i. 635 B- 
630 ; ii. 671 A sqq.).^ ^is is sub- 
sequently falsified (ii. 666 A sq.^, 
when it is said that this means is 
only admissible in the case of 
mature men. There is also a 
contradiction between vi. 772 D, 
where the 25th year is givon as 
tho earliest period for mnrriago 
in men, and iv. 721 B, vi. 783 
B, where the 30th year is 
given. On the other hand it is 
not correct that (vii. 818 A, xii. 
957 A) unfulfilled proimses occur, 
which point to an incomplete 
form of the work (Hermann, Flat. 
70S) ; tbe first passage refers to xii. 
967 1) sqq., the second to 962 D sq. 

127 gee p. 142, 122. Froclns 
(ns Suckow, p. 152, points out 
from the UpoSeyinem r. nXclruros 
5 ^Xo(r. c. 25) believed that the Laws 
were not quite finished 1^ Plato. 

> 2 S q^],e present text of tho Laws 
is not good. In many places 
Hermann, Snsemibl (Jahrb. f. Phil. 
Ixxxiii. 135 sqq., 693 sqq.), and 
Feipers (Qusest. ciit. de Plat. leg. 
Ben. 1863) have endeavoured to 
improve it, partly by conjecture 
and partly by MSS. 

In this way, as I have 
remarked in my treatise on Pla- 
tonic anachronisms (Abb. d. Bed. 
Aknd. 1873 ; Philos.-hist. EL p. 
97), the two offending passams 
may he easily got rid of, as mso 
tho striking and purposeless ana- 
chronism with regard to Epime- 
nides (details about which are 
given, loc. cit. 95 sq. ; Plat. Stud, 
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consistent with the theory of its Platonic origin ? and 
this may well be answered in the affirmative, if we 
take into consideration the influence which years and 
the experiences of a long life usually have, even on the 
most powerful minds ; — and also the extent to which 
Plato’s confldence in the realization of his ideal State 
must have been shaken by the then condition of Greece, 
and especially by the failure of his Sicilian enterprise. 
The Laws are, after all, no farther removed from the 
Eepublic than the second part of Goethe’s ‘Paust’ is 
from the first ; scarcely farther indeed than the ^ Won- 
derjahre ’ from the ‘ Lehrjahre ’ of the Wilhelm Meister ; 
and if, in the one case, we can follow the transition 
from the earlier to the later period, and the gradual 
advance of the poet’s age, more perfectly than in the 
case of Plato, — ^for, with the exception of the Laws, 
there is no probability that we possess any work of his 
lost twenty years, — in the other we have the statements 
of Aristotle to prove that considerable changes did 
take place during those years in Plato’s manner of 
teaching, and that in his Metaphysics especially he 
made very important concessions to Pythagoreonism, 
to which the Laws approximate much more closely 
than the Eepublic. Since then the contents of this 
book are too important and betray too much of the 
Platonic spirit to be ascribed to any disciple of Plato 
that we know of ; since such matured political wisdom, 
such accurate knowledge of Greek laws and institutions 
as we there find are quite worthy of the philosopher in 
his old age; since, finally, the express testimony of 
Aristotle con hardly be set aside ; we have every ground 
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for Relieving that this treatise •sras composed hr Plato. 
hat puhli^ed or another — ^Philippas of Opas — after 
Plato’s death : aad this odsria esplains manr defects 
■vrliich the author -vroald hare remored had he him- 
self completed his trork. But its contents must 
in all essential points he considered as genuine, and 
it thus forms the onir direct source of information 
as to the Platonic Phiiosophr in its latest period. We 
leam. indeed, nothing from the Lavrs respecting the 
speculative bases of that phiiosophv. but the whole 
tenor of the work is in harmonr with what Aristotle 
tells us of Plato’s oral discomses. and with all that is 

distinctive in the tiocs’ht of the Older Academr. 

^ * 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLDER ACADEMY. SPEUSIPFDS. 


Plato’s long continued instructions had assembled in 
the Academy a numerous circle of hearers, men of 
various ages, who were attracted by his fame, often 
from distant countries ; and so far as an individual may 
be said to have contributed to that result, Athens owes 
it to him, more than to any one, that even after the 
loss of her political ascendancy, she still remained the 
centre of all the philosophic aspirations of Greece. 
Among the disciples of Plato that are known to us,^ 


^ The wide propagation of the 
Platonic school is attested, amongst 
other evidences, bj the larra num* 
her of those who ate called perso- 
ntd pnpils of Plato. I give in what 
follows an alphabetical list of 
ihem, in which those who have been 
already cited, p. 30, 64, or who are 
to be cited \nth more detail im- 
mediately, are only named ; about 
the rest I add more particulars. 
The register of Academics in Fa- 
hricius, Bibl. Gr. iii. 159 sqq., 
Harl. has many deficiencies, and 
makes the mistake of represent- 
ing as Platonists all who hare any 
connection whatever with Plato, 
even to his slaves. ^1) Amyntas 
of Heracles, as he is called in 
the catalogue of Academic philo- 


sophers (' Ind. Hercnl.’}, edited by 
Spengcl, Philol. Supplement-bl. 
ii. 535 sqq. and Biicheler, in the 
Griefswalder Ind. Schol. for 1869- 
70, from the second collection of 
the Volumina Hercnlanensia, i. 
162 sqq.; Diog. iii. 46, calls him 
Amyclus, iElian, Y. H. iii. 19 and 
Prod, in End. 19 (p. 67, Ftied.) 
Amyclas. The former reckons liim 
among the more eminent Plato- 
nists, the latter among the mathe- 
maticiansofmerit. (2j TheLocrian, 
Aristides, who is called Plato’s 
iralpos by Pint. Timol. 6. (3) Arisio- 
nymns, see above. (4) Aristotle. (5) 
Athenmus of Cymeus (apnd Procl. 
loc. cit. according to the corrected 
reading). (6) Biyso, if the contem- 
porary comedian, Ephippus,isright 
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we find many more foreigners tlian Athenians: the 
greater number belong to that Eastern portion of the 


in assigning liiin (o Ilia Aendcmy, 
npud Atlion.^ xi. 500 0 ; it is not 
clonr how this Bryso is roliitcil to 
Bryso Iho Tlomcicoio (seo I’l. i. 200, 
4), to Btrso thcmnthcinntician n'ji). 
PJal. xiii. SCO C), whoso ihiliiro 
to square tiio circio is frequently 
mentionod by Aristnilo (Anal. post. 

i. 9, beginn. ; Hoplt. Elencli. it. 171 
b. 10 ; 172 a. 3 ; cf. iho commonta- 
tora, Schol. in Arist. 211 b. so.; 
806 b. 24 eqq. ; 45 sqq. ; Waitz 
Arist. Org. ii. 324), and, finally, to 
tho Sophist of tliQ samo nnmo 
mentioned b^ Aristotle, Htsi. Anim, 

vi. 6 ; 503 a. 7 ; ix. 11 ; 015 a. 9 ; 
Bhct. ill. 2 ; 1405 b. 9. (7) Cluera 
ofPcllono ; seep, 31 and lud. Here. 

ii. 7, whoro, as in Atlicntons, pro* 
bably on tiio autliority of Ilcrmip- 
pus, it is stated that he set himsolf 
up for a tyrant.^ (8) Ohio and (9) 
Iioontdes (loc. cit. and Ind. Here. 0, 
13). (10) Delius, seo above. (11) 
Doraoirios of Amphi^iolis (Diog. 46). 
(12) 'Hio mathematician Dinostra- 
tus, brother of Mcnicclimiis (jE*roel. 
in Eucl. loc. cit.). (13) Dion, see 
above. (14) Erastns and (15) Coris- 
ciis of Scepsis (Diog.46 ; Stob. Floril. 

vii. 63; Ep. Plat. vi. ; Strabo, xiii. 1, 
54 ; p. 003). Tile latter calls them 
both Socratics ; but as ho at tho 
samo time adds that Coriscus was 
tho father of Eelcus, who inhoritod 
tho library of Theophrastus, they 
can only hare been so called as hav- 
ing been pupils of some Socratic. 
(Cf. Buckit, Abhandl. d. BcrI. Akad. 
1853; Eist.-pbil. El. p. 139.) 
(16) Evteon of Lampsacns ; v. supra. 
(17; Eudemus of Cyprus, the fnend 
of Aristotio ; cf. vol. ii. b. 9 ; i. 46 sq. 
2nd edit. (18),Ettdoxu8, seo infra. 
(19) Euphtieus, see above. (20) 


llelicon, tho astronomer, of Cyricus 
(Pint. Dio, 19, gen. ; Socr.7,p.679; 
Epist. Plat. xiii. 300 C; Philostr. 
v. Apoll. i. 35j 1). (21) ITcraclides 
Fonticus, soo inira. (22) Hcraclidcs 
of iEnos ; seo above ana Ind. Jloro, 
6, 16 sq. (23) ilcrmios. Prince of 
Ainmeus ; seo aboveand Pt. ii. b. 16 
fq. 2nd edit. (24) Hormodoms of 
Syracuse, well known ns a inatlic* 
maticinn, a biographer of P)at& and 
a buyer of Platonic writings^ l7iog. 
ProcBm.2, 0; ii. 100; iii. 0; Ind. 
Here. Oj 6 sq. ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
21 ; Smdas^ Abyaew, ii. a. 601 ; 
Bomb. Simpl. Pliys. 64 b. o. ; 66 
b. 0 .; Ps. Plut. Do nobil. p. 027; 
cf. my treatiso Do Hermodoro, 17 
sqq. and supra, p. 14, 26' ; p. 242, 
47 1 p. 277, 138. (26) Hostinms,8eo 
below. (26) Hippotbalos of Athens 
(Diog. 46). (27; Leo of Bysantium, 
SCO supra and Milller, Fragm. Hist, 
gr.ii. 328. (28) The mathematician 
Memcchmns, the pupil of Eudoxus 
and Plato : Tboo. Astron. c. 41, p. 27, 
a (on the autliority of Dercyllides) : 
Prod, in Euclid. 19 w. ; 21 o. ; 22 
ro. ; 81 0 . ; 68 w. (p. 67, 72, 78, 
111, ^icdl.) in Hat.^m. 149 C; 
Eratosth. an. Eutoc. in Arcliimed. do 
sph. et Cyi. p. 21 sq. ; hlartin, on 
Q'lico’s Astron. p, 58 sqq., who is 
quite right in identifying him with 
the Flatonist Mdrux^oj of Suidas 
and Eiidocia. (29) Mcnedemus, tho 
Pyrrbmnn, seo supra and Ind. 
Here. 6, 2 : 7, 2 j according to tbo 
latter passage Menedeipus was 
held in such respect by his follow- 
Bchoiai-8, that in tbo election of a 
successor to Speurippns be, to* 
g^her with Hcraclioes, was only 
a few votes behind Xcnocrates. 
(30) Tho soothsayer Miltas of 
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Greek world wliicli since tlie Persian War liad fallen 
cliiefly under tlie influence of Athens. In the Western 
regions, so far as these were at all ripe for philosophy, 
Fythagoreanism, then in its first and most flourish- 


Thcssaly (Plat. Dio,22). (31) Fnm- 
philu!!, pcrliaps of Samos, vrbero 
ho heard Epicurus ; Cic. N. D. i. 
26,72. (32^ Philippas of Opus, seo 
infra, probttblr the same person as 
Philippas the Medmican. (33) Pher- 
mio, see above. (34) Python of 
ddSnos, see above, and Ind. Here. 6, 
15 sq. (35) Speusippus, see below. 
(36) Thetetetus the Athenian : Plato, 
Theiet. Soph. Polit., of. Pt. i. 198; 
and supra 18, 31 ; Procl. in Enel. 
19 w.; 20 0 . (p. 66 sq. Fr.). 
Suidns, Oealr. distinguishes from 
him a philosopher of the same 
name of Heraclca in Pontus, call- 
ing the former a pupil of Socrates, 
the latter an iKpoa^s nXetruvor. 
But at the same time he assorts 
that the Socrotio taught in Hero- 
olea; ho calls him an astrono- 
mer, and says that he was the 
first to write on the five regu- 
lar solids, whereas, acconling to 
Froclus, the mathematician (in 
which character Plato depicts his 
Tlicoitetus) is not distinct from the 
Flatonist. The TheiatctuB of Plato 
becomes acquainted with Socrates 
only a few weeks before his death, 
and so far, even if this trait 
is meant to he historical, could 
scarcely have been called a scholar 
of Socrates. Everything, therefore, 
seems to support the supposition 
that Suidas made the one Thoie- 
tetns into two, by referring two 
notices, of which the ono called 
him a Socnitic and the otlier a 
Flatonist, to two distinct peraons. 
Still the question might be raised 
whether Theietetus did actually 


come into connection with Socrates, 
or whether ho was only repre- 
Bontod in that connection by Plato 
in order that a j>nrt might he given 
to him in the dialogues mentioned. 
The same may he the case with 
(37) the yonnger Socrates (Ft. i. p. 
198): ho seems to have been a 

i inpil of Plato’s ; whether ho was 
mown to Socrates must remain 
undecided. (38) Theodectos of Fha- 
selis, the well-known rhetorician 
and tragic poet, who, aco. to Snid. 
6co8., tomther with Isocrates, 
hoard both Plato and Aristotle, 
and was often quoted by the latter 
(see the index). Sloi^e particulars 
about him are to bo found in the 
passages pointed out by Bern- 
hardy ad Suid. sub voce ; cf. also 
Pint. Alex. 17, end. (39) The ma- 
thematician Tbeudius of Magnesia 
(Prod. 19 n.). (40) Timolaus of 
Cyzicus : see above, p. 366. (41) 
Timonides the Leuendian (Pint. 
Dio, 22, 30, 31, 35 j Diog. iv. 5, cf. 
p. 840), the companion and historian 
of Dio, seems, like Eudemus, to 
have belonged to the Platonic 
school. (42) Xenocrates will be 
spoken oflater on. Several persons 
vriioso connection with Plato is 
uncertain, or wbo^ nt any rate, 
could not be considered his scholars, 
were mentioned, p. 30 : e.g. Calip- 
pus, Clearchns, Chahrias, TimotW 
us, Phocion, the orators Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, Alschines, Demosthenes. 
Two women, Axiothea of Phlius 
and Lastheniaof Mantinea, are said 
to have frequented Plato's dis- 
courses. Diog.iii.46,iv.2; Athen. 
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Plato’s immediate successor -was liis sistei*’s son, 
Speusiijpns.® He was followed after eiglit years by 


\\’a8 for tlio Bcholarch, bcforo liis 
death, to appoint liis snecosaor ; 
this was dono o.g. Spousippus 
npud Ding. iv. 3, and ihid. GO wo 
road that Laevdes was tlio first 
who resigned the school to another 
during his lifetime. Arccsilans 
received it (ibid. 82) after the 
death of Crates, 
aAr<p Smpciridov rivis. Still, this 
8uppo.ses an election or, at least, 
the consent of the whole body, 
even if this retirement was volnn- 
tary. If the outgoing scholnrch 
appointed his snccessor, this ap- 
pointment required the consent of 
tlioso who werd to he under him. 
The Herculanean catalogue, at 
least, asserts (cf. note 1, 'Me- 
nedemus’) that after the death 
of Speusippus Senocratos was car- 
ried by only a few votes against 
HcraclidesandMcnodomus. Among 
the Peripatetics we find, ns well as 
the ordinniy succession h^ bequest 
^8 Tlieophrastus according to A. 
Goll. xiii. 5, and doubtless also the 
later heads), on election of his suc- 
cessor ordered by Lyco (Oiog. r. 
70). Znmpt, loc. cit. 30 sq. 

® Fischer, Dc Speusippi Yita, 
Bast. 1845. Speusippus, the 
nephew of Plato, son of FuiTmedoB 
(who is, doubtless, not the same as 
the Enryniedon mentioned in 
Pinto’s will, np. Diog. iii. 43, and 
next after Speusippus amongst the 
exocutors), and Potone (Diog. iii. 4, 
ir. 1 ; Cic. N. D. L 13, 82, eto.), 
seems to havo been some 20 years 
Tonniger than Plato. AVe can 
Imrdfy assume less diflerence in 
their a^s, if Plato was the 
eldest child of his parents. Speu- 
sippns* mother would thus bo 


younger than Plato, which, how- 
ever, is uncertain (cf. p. 3, 3, end, 
44, 111). Again, the difference 
cannot no mnoh greater, because 
Speusippus (ncc. to Diog. iv. 14, 
3, 1 ; Ind. Hercul. vi. 5, v. a.), 
died OL 110, 2 (339 n.c. acc. to 
Ens. Chron. 01. 110, 3), after 
attaining a cqnsidorablo age 
(yiQpaibt). AmmoninsnlsOjY. Arist. 

B ll, West; cf. Hcrmipp. npud 
iog. Y. 2, says that Jn 335, when 
Aristotle enmo to Athens, ho was 
no longer alive. His reported 
poverty is not proved by the 
pscudo-Cbio' Epist. 10. Educated 
under the infiuenco of Plato (Pint, 
ndni. ct am. o. 32, p. 71 ; similarly 
frat. nni. c. 21| p. 491), he rave 
himself up to ms philosrahical in- 
struction ; according to Diog. ir. 2 
ho also availed himself of that of 
Isocrates. AYhon Dion came to 
Athens a very close connection was 
formed between him and Spensip- 
pus, who supported Dion’s plans 
both in Sicily, whither he had ac- 
companied Piato in his Inst journey, 
and also later on (Pint. Dio, 17, 22 
— see above, p. 34, 73, 75; cf. o. 
35, and Ding. iv. 5 ,where Fischer 
p. 16, and Muller fragm. hist. gr. ii. 
33, correctly read TijuuriSqs instead 
of ZijuuriSqs. Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 
44. It is, howover, incredible that 
the letter was genuine out of which 
Pint. De Adul. c. 29, p. 70, quotes 
n passage. Speusippus hold the 
office of teacher in the Academy 
only eight years (Diog. iv. 1, Ind. 
Here. loc. cit.) ; having become 
paralysed by illness, he appointed 
Xenoorates to bo his successor, and, 
ns it is reported, voluntarily put 
an end to his life (Diog. ir. 3 ; 
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Xenocrates/ a man wlio from liis afctaolimenfc to Plato® 


might have been expected 

Gnlcn, hist, pliil. c. 2, p. 220; 
Thoinist. or. xxi. 25.5, B ; also Stob. 
Floril. 110, 17, wliicli, however, is 
notcoiiBislcnl with Iiih Bcir-murder). 
Tlio mention by Dioc. iv. 4 (pro- 
fessedly from Blulnrch's Sulin end 
Lj'Snnuer, wbero, however, it does 
not occur), of the tinnvoidnbio 
^Oetplairis, depends entirely upon a 
conrusion. In bis younger years 
Spousippus is said to have lived 
somewhat licentiously ; but Plato, 
without much exhortation, merely 
bjr the furee of example, brought 
him to better courses (Plut. adul. 
ct nm. c. 32, p. 71, frat. am. c. 21, 
p. 491). The ro^roaches heaped 
upon him in later times (npud Diog. 
iv. 1 sq. ; Athen.vii.279 c. xii. 546 ; 
d. Philostr. Y. Apollon, c. 35, p. 43 ; 
Suidas, Alffx^vrii, ii. b. 04 ; Bemh. 
Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 44 ; Tcrtull. 
Apologct. 46) spring from such 
impure sources that no stain can 
thus accrue to his character. The 
calumny, e.g., of his deadly enemy 
Dionysius (ap. Diog. and Allien.) 
seems to have no other founda- 
tion than the fact that ho was an 
intimate friend of Lasthenia, and 
fh.it he started a collection to 
pay otr the debts of a friend (there • 
IS nothing about paying for his 
tuition). The inordinate love of 
pleasure, with which he is charged, 
would hardly agree with his ethical 
principles. On other points see 
I^schcr, p. 29 sq. Plut. Dio, 17 
praises his amiabilitr, Antigonus 
(see 363, 3) the temperance of his 
meals in tiie Academy. His re- 
ported marriage wo must leave 
undecided. His writings (to bo 
mentioned later on) are said to 
'have been bought by Aristotle for 


to be a faithful interpreter 

three talents; Diog. iv. 6, Gcll. 
N. A. iii. 17, 3. 

Van de Wynpersse, De Xeno- 
crate Chnlccdonio, Jjoyd. 1823. 
The mother city of Xcnocratcs is 
Chnlccdon (Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; 
Diog. iv. 6 ; Strabo, xii. 4, 9, p. 
566 ; Stob. Eel. i. 62 ; Athcn. xii. 
530 d. &c. ; Kapxvoi^ios in Clem, 
cohort. 44, A ; Strom, v. 590, C. 
Euseb. pr. cv. xiii. 13, 63, and in 
the MSS. of Diogenes and iElian, 
Y. H. ii. 41, xlii. 31, is a mistake ; 
cf. Erischc Porsch. 318, 2, Wyn- 
persse, p. 5 ; ibid. 9 on the name 
of his father; Agatbenor). He 
received the headship of the school 
01. 110, 2 ; he died, acc. to 
Diog. iv. 14, 16, alter holding it 
for 25 years, consequently in 01. 
116, 3 Jii.c. 31^ at the age of 82 
years (Lucinn, Macrob. 20, puts it 
at 84, Censorin. Di. nat. 15, 2, at'' 
81); BO that ho was bom 01. 96, 1 
(39p n.c.). As a young man, he 
came to Athens, wbero ho is said 
to have been at first the pupil of 
iEscbincs (Hogesander apudAlhon. 
xi. 507, c. : of. however the remarks 
Pt.i. 204, 3; supra, 36, 85), but soon 
passed over to Plato. Hencefor- 
ward ho remained the constant and 
absolute follower of liis teacher, and 
accompanied him jn his last Si- 
cilian voyage (Diog. iv. 6, 11; 
ilSlian xiv. 9 ; cf. Ynler. Max. iv. 

1, ext. 2; iElian iii. 19 would 
bear upon the subject if the fact 
were true). After Plato’s death he 
went with Aristotle to Atameus, at 
the invitation of Hermias (Strabo, 
xiii. 1, 57, p. 610); we do not 
know whether ho passed from here 
to Athens or to liis native town. 
It is perhaps a misunderstanding 
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of tlie traditions of tlie School, whose earnestness, 
strength, and purity of character® won for him universal 
veneration,'® but whose melancholy cast of mind and 
acrimonious nature" qualified him far more for the 
dogmatic establishment and mystical obscuration of 
Plato’s doctrine than for its dialectical development. 


to suppose (Tlicmist. or. xxi. 255, 
B) that Spcusippus caused Urn 
to como from Chaiccdon in order 
that ho might hand over the school 
to him ; cf. Diog. ir. 3. 'While he 
vras at the head of the Aca- 
demy the Athenian magistrates 
once had him sold ns a slave 
because ho could not pay the 
rotoction-tax levied on metics, 
ut he was released by Demc- 
tiins Fhnlerins (Diog. iv, 14, cf. 
Flut. rinmin. 12, vit. x. orat. 
vii. 1C, p.^ 842). He is said 
to have rejected the oifer of full 
Athenian citizenship from repug- 
nance to the prevailing state of 
affairs (Flut. Fhoc. c. 29, Ind. 
Here. 8). _ Ho died of nn accidental 
wound (Diog. 14). On his pictures 
see WynperEsc, 53 sqq. 

B Sec preceding note. 

” 'We have many trails recorded 
of Xcnocratcs’ earnestness, auste- 
rity, contentedness, intcgiity, love 
of troth, pnd conscientiousness; 
see Diog. iv. 7-9, ii. 19 ; Gic. nd 
Att. i. 16 ; pro Balbo, 5, 12 ; Tusc. 
V. 32, 91 ; Off. i. 30, 109 ; Valor. 
Alax. ii. 10, ext. 2 ; iv. 3, ext. 3 ; 
vii. 2, ext. G (where, however, others 
mention Simonides; Wynpersse 
44) ; Flnt. Alex. virt. c. 12, p. 333 ; 
Sto. rep. 20, G, p. 1043 ; Stob. 
Floril. 5, 118, 17, 25 ; Themist. or. 
ii. 26 A; xxi. 252 A; Athen. xii. 
•530 d. ; Hesych. and Suidas, Sero- 
■Kpdnj?. His mildness even to- 
wards animals is noticed, 'Diog. 10, 


.dSl. V. H. xiii. 31. Tho story 
(Diog. 8; Athen. x. 437, b. ; 
iBI. V. H. ii- 41 ; Ind. Here. 
8, 9, V. u. ; Wynjicrssc, 16 sqo.) 
about Xenoerntes vnnning a drink- 
ing prize is, according to Greek 
notions, not at all at variance 
with his moderation, but is to 
bo judged accoriling to tho well- 
known Socratic jprcccdcnt (see Ft. 
i. p. 63 sq. ). The golden chaplet 
which ho won on this occasion ho 
gave away. 

See on the recognition which 
Xenoerntes found in Athens, and 
tho consideration which was shown 
him by Alexander and other princes, 
Diog. 7, 8, 9, ii.; Pint. Phocion, c. 
27, vit. pud. c. ii. p. 533 ; ndv.(ioI. 
32, 9, p. 1126 ; Ind. Here. 7, 10, 
sqq., and other passages quoted in 
the previous note. The narrative 
about Folomo (see below) corro^- 
rntes tho impression produced ^y 
his personality ; Diog. 6. 

“ Cf. Cic. Off. i. 30, 109 ; 
Flut. De Audiendo, c. 18, p. 47 ; 
conjug. pimc. c. 28, p. 141 ; vit. 
pud. c. ii. p. 533 ; Amator. 23, 
13, p. 769 ; Diog. 6, where are 
the well-known expressions of 
Plato: StySKpares ffue rats xdjsco'u', 
and about Xcnocrates and Aris- 
totle : 60* oToi> fTTiror ofoi* 6i>ov 
d\ei^u, and rp /lip fiSuvas Sef 
ry Si ^aXiroO. The latter, however, 
is told of others; see Diog. v. 
39 ; Cic. De Ornt. iii. 9, '36 ; Wyn- 
persse, p. 13. 
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Pliilippiis of Opus, a distingnisliecl inatlicmatician and 
astronomer, editor of the Laws, and probably author 
of the Epiuomis ; and Hestiaous of Periutbus.'® Tbo 


to Ills doctrino of tlio revolution of 
the earth rennd an axis, he takes 
no inconsiderable position ; and if 
the quotation, p. 34, 73 (' ]Mcnc- 
demus’}, is correct, not only his 
fellow-pupils, but Plato himself 
must have made much of him. 
His writings, with regard to which 
Diog. V. 92, perhaps ivrongly, 
charges him with plagiarism, were 
composed at least parti}’ in the 
form of dialogues ; cf. Diog. 86 ; 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 19 ; ad Quintum 
fr. iii. 5 ; Procl. in Parm. i. end ; 
vol. iv. 54. His manner of expo- 
sition is rightly praised hy Dio- 
genes, 88 sq. 

Diogenes ropresents him among 
the Peripatetics, after having him- 
self called him n Platonist, v. 86 ; 
Stobiens also treats him as a Peri- 
patetic, Eel. i. 580 ; ef. 634 ; Cicero, 
however (Divin. i. 23, 46 ; N. D. i. 
13, 34 ; l^sc. V. 3, 8 ; Lcgg. iii. 6, 
14) ; Strabo (xii. 3, 1, p. 641^ ; 
and Suidas 'HpaKXctS. place him 
under the Plntcnic sohocl. Proclus 
in '11m. 281 E, cannotintend to con- 
tradict what ho himself said p. 28 
C; either the words aro to bo 
understood diiTcrontly or the text 
to bo altered, 'rinit llcrnclidcs was 
a pupil of Plato is indubitable, and 
is confirmed among other things 
by his editing the Platonic dis- 
courses on the Good fSimpI. Phys. 
104 b. ; see p. 362, 2), and by the 
fact (ProcKin Tim. 28 C),that Plato 
cansed him to collect the poems 
of Antimachus in Colophon. (Cf. 
Erische, 325 sq. ; Bockh d. Kosm. 
Sysh d. Flat. 129 sq.) That ho 
subsequently went over to the Peri- 


patetic school scorns iniprobablo. 
from what wo know of his jphilo- 
sroh^”, that he heard Aristotlo 

S Sotion up. Diog. 86) is unlikely, 
ccanso of tho rmativc ages of the 
two, and beennse ho left Athens 
boforo Aristotle’s return. His views 
conRrm our opinion of a connection 
with tho Pytlingorcnns (Diog. loc. 
cit.). Ho himself, in tho fragment 
ap. Poi-phyr. in Ptolcm. Harm, 
p. 213 sqq. (apud Boulez, p. 
101), quotes a passage from Ar- 
chytas. 

“ Fhilippus of Opus was, ac- 
cording to Suid. <5i\6iro^ot (before 
this word tho lemma 
’Oiroifmor has undoubtedly fallen 
out ; cf. Bcmhardy ad loc., Suckow, 
Form d. plat. Schr. 149 f.), a pupil 
of. Socrates and Plato. Boally, 
however, ho was only tho pupil of 
tho latter; as wo see from the 
further statement: Si Karit 

tSv Ma/reJAm. He di- 
vided Plato’s Laws into twelve 
books ; tho thirteenth ho seems to 
have added himself. In harmony 
with tho latter statement Diog. iii. 
37 says : i»iolTi<^a,ai,vSTi^tKnrvot 
6 'Uiroifmor roit NSfiovs airoO fieri- 
ypa^per Svras in icripQ. roifrou Si 
jml rifr 'EirmtfilSu tpaelv etmi, 
Procins follows tho sumo sujmosi- 
tion when (in tho quotation of tho 
IIoo\6Y. r. nxdr. 0(Xoir. c. 25; 
Plat. Grip. cd. Herin. vi. 218) ho 
proves tlic spurionsness of tho Epi- 
nomis by showing that Plato could 
not possibly have had time for its 
composition, as death prevented 
him from rod; pSfiovs SiopOiira- 
ffOai. Fhilippus is not, however, 

0 0 
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attended Plato’s lectures,*® and occupied liiinscir, in 
addition to Ms own particular science, with enquiries of 
a more general kind.*® Of these enquiries wc know very 


B.C. (sec p. 32, 67). With tliis 
Agrees the statement of Apolloaorus 
ap. Dice. 90, who makes him 
flourish 01. 103, 1 (367 n.c.). (The 
words must refer to him; the 
preceding clause eiplvKOiup — 
o;to(us is cither spurious or more 
probably to bo rejected^ altogether 
as a gloss.) His ago is given in 
Diog.viii. 90,91 nsfi[i)'-thrco years. 
According to Arist. £th. x. 2 
boginn. i. 12, 1101 b. 28 ; Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073 b. 17 sqq., i. 9, 991 a. 
17, xiii. S, 1079 b. 21, ho could 
not liavo been living at the time 
these treatises were composed. 
Poor as ho was, ho obtained, 
throngh his friends, the means for 
his educational travels (Diog. 80 
sq.). Besides Plato (seo following 
mote), Archytas and tho Sicilian 
physician Philistio are mentioned 
as his teachers (Oiog. 86) ; in 
Eg^t, tho priest Chonnphis IS said 
to have introduced him to tho 
iteowlodgo of his caste (Diog. 90, 
Pint. Is. et Os. c. 10, p. 354; 
■Clemens Strom, i. 303 D ; Philostr. 
T. Soph. i. 1, makes him extend 
his travels still farther). Strabo 
{see 22, 43) gives tho duration of 
his residence thoro as thirteen years, 
which is just as incrcdiblo as 
Strabo’s other statement that ho 
was in company with Plato ; Diog. 
87 speoks only of one year and four 
months. Tho statements of Dio- 
dorus, i.98, Seneca, Qu.Nat.vii. 3, 
2, as to the results of his Egyptian 
travels, are certainly mneh exag- 
gerated (cf. Idelor, 1828, 204 sq.). 
Afterwaw, he studied in Cyzicus 
v(Diog. 87, who adds some improbable 


details, Philostr. Inc. cit.,cr. Idejcr, 
1830, 53); later on ho lived in high 
honour in his native city, to which 
ho ga \’0 laws (Diog. 88; Phil, 
adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126 ; cf. Thcod. 
cur. gr. air. ix. 12, p. 12-I]; his 
observatory was shown for a long 
time (Strabo, ii. 5, 1-1, p. 119, 
xvii. 1, 30, p. 80p. Ilis chpaclcr 
is praised by Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. On his writings and dis- 
coveries ns n mathematician and 
astronomer sec Idclcr loc. cil. 

Acconling to Solion npiid 
Diog. 86, tho fame of the Socratic 
schools brought him to Athens, 
where, however, ho only stayed two 
jnonihs. Circro, Divin. ii. 42, 
87 ; Bcp. i.^ 14, 22, colls him 
Plaloim amUtor\ Strabo, xiv. 2, 
15, p. 6.56, and Procl. in End. 
i. 19 (67 Fricdl.), bis erafpor; 
Pint. adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126, his 
awfftip together with Aristotle; 
Philostr. v. Soldi, i. 1, says ; EM. 
robs ip ’AKaSijgIg X6->out Ixai-iSj 
iK^poPTlffat ; Alex. Aplirod. ad 
Mctupli. i. 9, 991 a. 1-i : EM. tup 
TlXdrupos ypuplfiup, Asclcp. ibid. 
nXarum'ir, aKpoariit IlXdruror. 
Cf. Sosigenes npud Schol. in Arist. 
498 a. 45, perhaps on tho authority 
ofEudemus. Tho nnhistorical state- 
ments ill Pint., gen. Sccr. 7, p. 579 
(ep. Plat. xiii. 360 c.), and the more 
probable statemeuts, v. Hlarc. 14, 
qu. conviv. viii. 2, i. 7, p. 718, pre- 
Bupposo a close connection of tho 
two. Diogenes counts Eudoxus 
among tho Pythagoreans ; so, too. 
Iambi, in Nicom. Arillim. p. 11. 

” This is presupposed in tho 
Blatement op. Diog. llmt the physi- 

0 0 2 
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liftle. iind that Htblo is directly opposed to genuine 
PJatoiiisra, Xenocrates vras followed, as head of the 
Academy, by Polemo,®* w'hom he had converted from a 
disorderly life to serious purpose and moral rectitude, 
by the influence of his personal character and dis- 
courses.** The successor of Polcmo was his scholar and 
friend Crates, whose eminent fellow-disciple Grantor® 


cinn Clirysippus licard from film 
rd TC vepl Ocuv ml nhffnov ml r&» 
fttrcupAo'/ovitiput/. Endocm, suh 
rmc, xaukes of this treatises vepl 
Ot&v, and the like. 

Polcmo of Athens succeeded 
Jjis teaclicr, 01. IIC, 3 (314 
sec 840, 1, and died, ace. to Euseb. 
Clironkon, 01. 127, 3 '270 b.c.), at 
a good old em, <a.4 Diog. sajs tr. 
20. ‘With tliis agrees the .state, 
ment (bat Arcesilans, wlio died at 
seTenty-five, 01. 134, 4 ,'241 i>.c.), 
Diog. 44, 71, and ■who w.is conse- 
qacntly lorn 310 n.c., lived in 
fricndsiiip with Crontor (who died 
before I^olemo) and with PoVmo 
liimseir (Diog. ir. 22, 27, 2li sq.j. 
The statement that Arccsilaos 
floarisbed in 01. 120, i.c. 300 n.c. 
(Diog. 43. following Apollodor.}, 
cannot be brought into agreement 
with this, bat is of no importance, 
standing as it does in sncIi direct 
contradiction with the most certain 
fundamental points, that wo must 
suppose that there is either a con- 
fusion or a mistake in writing. 

^ The event is well known and 
frcquentlj mentioned; see Diog. 
iv. 10 FO.; Ihd. Hcrcul. 13 (which 
follows the same sonree as Diogenes, 
viz. Antigonoa the Carrstian); 
Pint, de adulat. c. 32, p. 71 ; 
Lucian, Acens. c. 16 sq.; Epictet, 
Dissert, iii. 1, 14, iv. U, 30; 
Origen c. Cels. i. 64, iii. 07 ; 


Themist. orat x-tvi. 303 D ; 
Horace^ .Sat. if. .3, 233 sqq. ; Valer. 
Max. VI. D, ext. l; Augastine,epist. 
134, 2 c. .Tiilian, i. 12, 33. In 
Diog. iv. 17 sqq. (Hind. Here. loc. 
cit.) we get instances of the grave 
dignity, the immovable firmness, 
and the noble tranquillity for 
which Polcmo afterwards became 
distinguished. Otherwise we know- 
nothing about his life. 

~ The Athenian Crates lived in 
tbc most intimate friendly relation, 
chip with Polcmo, as did Grantor 
ana Arcesilans afterwards TDiog. 
iv. 17, 21 sqq.; led. Here. 13, 10, 
T. in sqq.). He seems not to have 
held the office of head of the .school 
for long, as bis predecessor died in 
the year 270 b.c., and bis successor, 
whose revolutionop' activity must 
have lasted some time, died in 241 
n.c., V. supra. According to Diog. 
23, ho left behind him not onnr 
philosophical writings .'ind treatises 
on comedy, bnt popnlar and diplo- 
matic orations, lie cannot have 
remained aloof from politics. 

® Kayser, De Craiitore Aca- 
demico^ Heidelb. 1841. Grantor 
w.n8 bom at SoK, in Sicily, where 
ha is said to have soon attracted 
attention. Thence he came to 
Athens, where ho frequented the 
school of Xenocrates, toother vrith 
Polemo (Diog. iv. 24 ; Ind. Here. 
16, 1 sqq.) ; he cannot, thereibre,. 
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liad previously M. Next to Cvatos cauv Av.-- ; 
witli him the Academy cnlcrfd on a nyv phas*« •.? 
tific development, wliicli musl he conHi«h*r<-d Int-r “U. 

Tho members of the Older Acadeniy pn.f. -:‘:*d 
maintainPlutosdocirinc generally unaU*'re«l Imt Jb- y 
chiefly adhered to its later form. In pursuing his .'n'pst- 
I’ies into numbers and their elenu-nts, they np]>r‘>sim:it' d 
very closely to tho Pythagoreans, so that tlwir m*'inph*. - 
sics became an abstruse dogmatism"' with a larg** admix- 
ture of arithmetical and theological mysticism. At th” 
period when Pintos metaphysics showed Pythag«'»r< :tt» 
tendencies, we find that his Kthics were of th«' n;->r»' 
popular kind described in tho Laws; and this was alsi tie* 


tiavc been more than a year yftnnper 
than Folcmo. Ncvcrtbclcss, after 
Xenoctates’ death, he refused the 
invitalton to establuh a achool of 
Ins oiro, and continued to listen to 
the discourses of his admired friend 
(Diog. 24 sq. 17). With Arcesilanc, 
vrhom he wun'oTer for the Academy, 
he lived in thu most confidential 
connection, and left him a con* 
sidcrablo property (Diog. 28 fq. 24 
sq.; Xumcn. ap.'Huscb. pn-cp. Ev. 
XIV. C, 3). lie died before I’olcmo, 
apparently at a good old age (Diog, 
27, 23), but tbo year of his death 
cannot^ ho fixed more definitely. 
His vrrUings, altogether of moJcraic 
cstcnl (30,000 lines, says Diog. 24), 
are lost, except a few fragments 
(collected by Ivayser, p. 12 eqq.), 
which, however, still enable us to 
TMognize his choico diction (Diog. 

and pleasing fulness of style. 
'Tho most celebrated of tlicm 
was his small treatise vtpi vivOovs 
(Cic. Acad. ii. 44, 135; Dioir. 27), 
which was copied by Uiccro'in his 
Consomtio, and, in some points, in 


the T,i‘culan», mvI by I’lntwh la 
liis tV>n‘olati« al .^J''ll'ain^•;: rf. 
Knyter, .11 iqq., 'At 
views of \Vylt«'i,l>arl> and t thrt’i * n 
ibis Hllijrrf. 

*• That they actually ds 1 » •» i' 
as'cricd by t’iccr.', fohn.*;::;.; .Vr- 
liocliiis (s-Je i. 4, 1 1. tf. V.‘, 
4;5 ; Kin. v. T,. 7, S, U, u; ; At.-, 1. 
i. y,.'»l (on S|-( n‘ij>j>B*, X^r(-;r-.4i<-, 
IVlcitio, fr.itc.«, I'rr.ntfr): 
jjt'llfi rr «,oii»r fi siiy./Tiffnl-H J « vf ; 
rttnf, Itrebaiitiir: cf. Di-'g. iv.'l, 
of i^peufippus. Un the c*>nUaty, 
Knrocn, ai\ Kn^eb. pr.ac. Ev. \iV, 
•h 1 F'W'i and Eufcb. iiini'tlf, ilil. 
4, 14 ; soWaxi} wo/aXi-rrrft ratf 
VTprlJXoCrTtt, ^etie tr/uttter t - 
wpuTu SiaSoxg, winch Xumrt.i'ii 
blames. XVhicli wa* riitbl 
will I)© Fccn immediately. 

'■'The Acadetuician’ a]>ud fit. 
Acad. i. 4, 17, Ki. d<-»igii.nlrt the 
uogiiiatic forinulntion of the sietciu 
as a departure from tbo S-iKiaiic 
manner common to Aristotle and 
thu con(cnqv)rn>y Flatonistx. 
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•liad previously died. Next to Orates came Arcesilaus ; 
witli liim the Academy entered on a now phase of scien- 
tific development, which must he considered later on. 

The members of the Older Academy professed to 
maintain Plato’s doctrine generally unaltered but they 
■chiefly adhered to its later form. In pm'suing his enqui- 
ries into numbers aird their elements, they approximated 
very closely to the Pythagoreans, so that their metaphy- 
sics became an abstruse dogmatism with a large admix- 
ture of arithmetical and theological mysticism. At the 
iperiod when Plato’s metaphysics showed Pythagorean 
tendencies, we find that his Etliics were of the more 
popular kind described in the Laws; and this was also the 

^ave been more tbnn n jenr younger the TnBCulnns, nnd by Flntarcb in 
tbnn Folcmo. Nevertheless, after his Consolatio nd Apollonium: of. 
Xenocrotes’ death, ho refased the Eayser, 84 sqq., vrlio gives the 
im-itation to establish n school of views of Wyttcnbach and others on 
his own, and continued to listen to this subject, 
the discourses of bis admired friend ^*Tbct they actually did so is 
(Diog. 24 sq. 17). 'With Arcesilaus, asserted by Cicero, following An- 
wboTO he Wiin'ovcr for the Academy, tioebus (sec Acad. i. 4, 14, cf. 12, 
he lived in the most confidential 43 ; Fin. v. 3, 7, 8, 6, IG) ; Acad, 
connection, and left him a con- i. 0, 34 (on Spensippus, Xenocrates, 
sidcrablo property (Diog. 28 sq. 24 Folcmo, Crates, Grantor) : dili- 
sq.; Numcn. ap, Euseb. prmp. £v. genterea,m€easvjaerioribusa^jte- 
XIV. G, 3). Ho died before Folcmo, rant, tuebantnr ; cF. Diog. iv. 1, 
apparently at a good old ago (Diog. of Spousippus. On the contra^, 
27, 23), but the year of his dcnui Humen. ap. Enseb. pnsc. £v. xiv. 
cannot^ bo fixed more definitely. 6, 1 sqq., nnd Euseb. himself, ibid. 
His writings, altogether of moderato 4,14: woXXax^ wapaXdoiwei vd 
extent (30,000 line^ Ea}'8 Diog. 24), orpejSXoDi'rer, oin ivinewav rp 
are lost, except a few fragments wp^irp 5(aSoxp, which Humenius 
(collected by llayscr, p. 12 sqq.), strongly blames. "Which was right 
which,_however, still enable us to will be seen immediately, 
recognize his choice diction (Diog. Tbo Acndcmicinn npud Cic. 
27) and pleasing fulness of stylo. Acad. i. 4, 17, sq. designates the 
The most cel^ratcd of them dogmatic formulation of the system 
was his smaU treatise irepl ^TripOovs as a departure from the Socratio 
(Cic. Acad. ii._44, 136 ; Diog. 27), manner common to Aristotle and 
which was copied by Cicero in his tho contemporaiy Flntonists. 
Consolatio, and, in some points, in 
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case witiU fcho ])hilosophcrs of the Academy. Unlike their 
master, they .seem to liave neglected the severer eiK^niries 
of Dialectic; nor did they (except in the direction of 
astronomy and mathematics) pay much attention to the 
investigation of natural science, already discouraged hy 
him. We Iciion-, however, so little about these men 
that it is often impossible to combine, even by probable 
conjecture, the scattered fragments of their doctrines 
that have come down to us into any connected whole. 

Plato's nephew, Speusippus,*® though greatly inferior 
to Aristotle in philosophic genius, seems to have re- 
sembled him in his desire for definiteness and experi- 
mental completeness of knowledge. Being convinced 
of the interdependence of all knowledge, he was of 
opinion that it is impossible to possess a satisfactory 
Icnowledge of anything without the knowledge of all 
things besides : for to Icnow what a thing is, we must 
know wherein it is distinguished from other things ; 
and to know this, we must know how these other things 
ai’e constituted.*’ Ho therefore sought to gaiu a basis 


Cf. on his lioclrinfl Brandis, 
Gr.'Ti^. Phil. ii. h. I, p. 6 
On the P^'thagorenn ana Platonic 
doctrine of nunibers, Bbcin. )Ins., 
V. Niebuhr and Brandis, ii. 4; 
Bitter, ii. 524 sijq. ; Bavaisson, 
Bpensippi dc primis rerum prin- 
cipiis pincitn, IMr. 1S3S ; Krischo, 
JTorscliungcn, i. 247 sqq. 

^ Arist. Anal. Post. li. 13, 97 a. 
6 : oNifi' Set riv opi^dutvov koI otat* 

po6fia>o» avavTO. stSifpaiT&di'ra, Kof- 
Toi aSivaTov ^turt nvet et»ai ris 
Sta^pif elBipai t&s vpis BKatrrovf^ 
elSircL iKaorai', di'eS SI r&v Sia^topay 
oSk elptu SKatnov tlSimt. oS o^p pt 
dta^pti, TaMp etpcu roi/Ttp, o5 Si 


SiR^^pec, erepw t«5tou. By tw^s 
tv'C arc to understand Speusippus, 
according to tho commentators in 
loc., Philoponus, Themistius, i. 92, 
15 sq., Sp., and an anonymous 
writer who appeals to Eudemus 
(Scbol. in Anst. 298 a. 11-25). 
■Whether Themistius has preserred 
Spousippna’ own words is uncer- 
tain. AVriters so little tnistwrfhy 
as Philojponus and the later Eustra- 
tius in Post. Anal. 50 a. o. b. o., 
cannot bo depended on for the 
statement that Speusippus wed 
the dictum in order to invalidate 
conceptual definition and division. 
Such eristic news are ascribed te 
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for cuquiry by means of a comparative survey of Iho 
different spheres of the Actual.®’ And while thus at- 
tributing greater worth to experience than Plato had 
done, his thcoiy of hnowlcdgo softened the abrupt 
‘ opposition which Plato had assumed between the sen- 


Spcusippns ty no nncicnl nnttiori ty : 
Spot nnd Siaip^(r«s aro cxprcs^l}' 
iiUribulcd to him, rightly or 
wrongly. (Diog. iv. 5: iho Staipi- 
fftis may ho thoso spohen of nhovc, 
46, 5,whorcfts owr Psoudo-Plnlonic 
definitions nrc too poor, nnd con* 
tain too much that is I’cripntctie 
to suit Speusippus.) Such views, 
in fact, nro tdtcrly at varianco with 
his wliolo scientific attitude: ho is 
dogmatic, nnd cron in tlio little wo 
know of him, by no means deficient 
either in dcfiniii(ms or divisions. 
Of the Inttor wo shall hnvo in- 
stances presently; for the former, 
cf. Pint. plat. qn. viii. 4, 3, p. 
1007, whero a definition of Time 
is given. 

To this belongs that enquiry 
concerning names which Simplicins 
mentions in Cntog. (Schol. in Arist. 
43 b. 10 a. 31, 41 b. 30 ■, and 7 
P, 9 a, S Basil). (Names nro 
divided into and ircpii’ 

vu/ta: on tho ono side, and 

ffuvt&vv/ia; nnd on the other irepdh 
wpa, iroXviSru/ta, nnd vapilwviia.) 
Cf. Diog. ir. 2: oSrot vpSh 
Tos, Kaffd ^o-t Ai65upot . ... ,ii> 
TO» txaB^pamv iOedcan t6 
Kal oimpKelutre naOdrov Siva,- 
riv dXXiiXoit. This can ha^ly 
refer to anything but n compiini- 
tive BUTvoy; Iho cs5cnti.il con- 
nection of tho sciences had boon 
alrondy propounded by Plato, nnd 
with far greater complotcncss tlinn 
by Spousippus; for Spcnsippns 

S osited difibreut principles for tho 
ifibrent sphores of Being. A 


comparative surroy of nnlnr.d 
history wns contnined in tho ten 
books'or llie '0/ioin, orj nrenniing 
to the fuller title given in Ding. .5: 
Tuv vtpl Tiji* rrpay/tarilttr p;ioiui> 
(the preceding oidXoyoi is justly 
questioned by Ivris;lie, rorsrli. S.'i.!, 
for tho reason that n work_ of this 
kind could hnnlly he vvritten in 
the dialogic form : ‘perhaps otaXo^ al 
is the right rending. Diogenes 
connects with it one or two other 
simikar works : Staipfocit sal vpi; 
ra Cpota In this 

tre.'itisc, ns we see from the fnag* 
incuts in Allicnniu'!, Hneu'iippiM 
examined tho various Kinds oi 
plants nnd nnimnl.*, clnscin!' to. 
gether those that nro related, nnd 
Eopnrntingtho unlike. Cf. AthenrciM 
iii. 86 c.: MWciViriroi S’ (V SciT^pu 
'0/iolw wa/iarrXi}aia cTi'ai K}}pi'xar, 
wop^4pat, <rTpa,SiQ\ov<i, k4vxwi . • . 
Cri 6 Swcito’iirroi waXu' iol^ 

KarapiOfutTai aiyxovt, Kr/vat, /tvt 
jrleiwr, aw\^as, i:al fi> &Wip nipc 
tmpm, XcirdSat. .\gnin, lOfi i». 
SntdnJTTTOt Si ie ociT^p^ ’Oftoluu 
TapairXijnd cu'ai ruv fuiSa- 
KorrpdKui’ KSpwov, K.T.\. iv. htOb.: 
imi 5’ ii KcpKiirry Sfiotop r/myi 
xal Tiyofltp, i'i MirciVtwvot ropt- 
eTuvwlp TtTdpTip'Oitolw. vii. 303 
d. : Uncdffivros S’ ip Stvripip 
'Opoiup SiUrTTinpairiit (tho ffvppiSts) 
tSp 06vpw. ix. 369 n.; Sref-arirwos 
S' ip Sayriptp ’Opolw /ta^arlt, 
0V(rl, yoyyvMs, ipd/i^ipop, 

S/toM. Bimilnriy, vii. 300 c., 301 
0 .. 327 c., 30S d., 313 n., 319 b., 
323 a., 329 sq. • 
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sible and rational perception, by interposing a Third 
between them, ^The Immaterial,^ said Speusippns, ‘is 
known by means of scientific thought— the Material, 
by scientific perception;' under this he included ob- 
servation guided by understanding.®® In proportion, 
liowever, as ho directed his attention to the Particular 
of experience he dei)arted from that Unity of the high- 
est principles, which Plato had striven to obtain. Plato, 
according to the later view of his system, had shown 
the One and the Great-and-Small to be the most uni- 
versal elements in all things; and at the same time 
had left the essential difference between the Sensible 
and the Ideal unexplained, and seemingly unregarded. 
Speusippns saw the necessity of more accurately deter- 
mining and discriminating these two principles, Plato 
had identified the One with the Good and the divine 
Reason.®'^ iSpeusippus distinguished the three concepts 
from one another.®^ The Good, he believed, could not 
stand as the ground of all Being, at the beginning of 

® SestuB, Math, vii, 14.0: oiv afiro^vv, 6X\’ 4k Xovte/ioS Trept- 

fftsTTOS 54, eVtl Tuy irpayfidruv to , ytyontay. ovru kbI r/ cxrttnvjuoi'tKf; 
/liv ttiaBifra, ra 5i roriTh, tup flip ahCijm fVffxQs Tfupii rod \6yov 
voTfTuy Kpn^piw tXc|w ttpat top iTrifrniftmiiK^s fiejuXap^vti 

c^rwrr^jjuwiKOJ' Xfryo*', twj> 54 aicB^- rpi^^ TTpbsiv\ap^TQpv:roKeipiipup 
ru'P Tifv tTriffTTifioviKipf aTcOriatP’ oiiyvuffip. "Wc inuitnot,howeTer, 
iviffT^fioviK^v 54 tSeOiprip infer from these passages that 

KaOecT&vai riiv fieraKafjpapawap Spcnsippns understood oTotfijiru 
T?s Kara rhv "Soyop ahjOtlas. Hevtp Imartipopu^ an immediate, ptima* 
yap oi TOW Bf-Xip-ow ? ’^d\rov Sax- rilj resthetic perception (Brandjs, 
TvXoi rexPiKijp pip clxop ipipyemv, ii, b._l,y. 9'> tbon^li, like Anstotle, 
obK ip airdts 54 rrpotr/^vpipat he distinguished, in the sphere of 
TcXeiow/tfi'^w, dXXa t^ (? 5ta t^s) thinking knowledge, between^ the 
vphs rbp \eytfffibp nvaffKijaeus immediate knowledge of pnncimes 
atrapriiiipivTjp. Kalwsij rod povaiKov and the mediate knowlMge of that 
alffOijffis ii'dpyetap [ipipyaav) piv winch Jfe derived from them. 
etxep a»rt\ipmKrjp rod re ijppo- yj de p. 321 S(iq^. 
ffpivov Kal TOW dwap/tierow, t tfTijj' 54 ® Tide p. -80 sqq. 



FIltST Till- 

■Being, but only ns (ho goni nn<l cmi-Wi-.n of 
the end ol ibo drain, ns we seem llic enfeoi in<lm'.t..Mf . 
tliey begm with impcrfcclion nwl only ntts'iin ?»• r*'''*- 

tion in tbo course of llieiv flcvcl«>pm«‘nt. Aji» 1 t if 1 bf 
.cannot coinciac with ibc Gooil, ol In-rwisv l!i«- Many 
coincide with the Evil; nnd ncconlingto ibis, ana 
Bxdlmusfcbc first causes aswcH as tin* ( bn- and lb- Many.' ' 
Although, theveroro, he admitt<-a that tb" Ibv 
akin to the Good, and its most r-s.H-ntial (:on*<t:tU' nV‘ 
yet he separated them .so as t« nnilcf tb*; Ojf n prin- 
ciple and the Good il.s vesull.*' As a tbinl v’.-Ufiit. 


® Vide p. 286, 167, 

“ llcinptivsicR, x«. 7, 1072 l». 
80 : Sffat Si MroXap^di'oi'ffU', Ciortp 
oi nv6a‘yd/Kio( Kal Urti'airrvet, ri 
KdXSurrop ml Spiarop fir} /i* ApxP 
etpai, Sti ml tup ^vrur ml tup 
t4{ ipX^T cXtulI pir ciroi, t4 
Si KaXii* Kol WXiioi> (V tok (k 7m'> 
rup (nn argument belonging, doubt* 
IcBB, to SpcusippiiB onh', 'oinl not 
to the Pjfthagorenns) ^ oi'k dpfws 
oToi'rat. (TItc other rending ndojitcd 
by ^ Tlicmisliiis and I’liiloponu*, 
vliicli subBlilntcfl Aci/nrs-ot fur 
Sircdtrnnroi, is rightly rejected by 
KriBcho, Forsch. 250, 1.) Tlifa 
theoiT of_ Spcubippim is aim ic. 
ferrea to in MelnplijraicB, xiv. 5 
(at tho beginning; ; o4jr SpOwt 9 
woXapJSdm oDS' cf rit rapcih'dfti 
rir Tou fiXou Apyit rp tup Kai 
Sn depfoTue drrXwe 84 
del rd reXeedrepa, Sih ml M rup 
vpihup oCtws ^V^Ip uart 

piiSi 6p ri ctrai ri Ip aM. Knr- 
thor, in chapter 4, 1001 n., 20 foo., 
as to how tho first Causes nro 
related to tho Good, wdrepoe isrl 
n iK^uv . . . adri rb AyaObp gal 
rb ipurrop, ^ oD, dXX’ iffTipoyti^. 


•StlfO. S‘**‘ ybp tZp S ! - 

nnti-ni t*< ‘««g' t5i'“'; 

Tt-r tiT Ti.'t 

<1 Ol ’ ^•miP.AWA t»t 

TUT tsi »#• 

rb FoXir fp^'Oh 
•* Cf. AiifMJe, 

xiv. 4, 16 '»i b, If t},^ i»sr js 
conn-irc'l n* tb<* tJi’''!, tl.- f •* ?. I 
printi|>lf(I*Ii».'iH:y f.r ! 
Sinnll) innwi It i'itntiST'I Tsi'.b t’.- 
Ibnbiii'il'cir. hh rti-L-* 

Alosniiilcr, fi'Uoalng, r.'> d'*:!!, 
Alexaiub-r, Itrw n<. r.ti> ;.'> 
ims; nnd it is eVar t r 

linve Faid nb (Ve that no i r,>' rSi- c: n 
be intvndi'd) tJ d*,3f;r y/.' 

ffduTttP Ty »!■}, uf dj«*,i.3r.-r if, 
iTraSt) f f II ai-rii.T :j *, it i Jir, ri » a i ■* <■ 
rip’Tor' rXt;Pcet ^ iVie t‘t si. .\{nl 
sii. n», UfV.'i n. nfar thr I';,, 
tonic tlieiiry of the ideiilitr i f tbr 
Gnu mill tile (Si'Oi.l haH bei-!! i.j-j 
by the same nrgunu’titi «« in liv. 
•1 1 ol 0 * dXXoi 01*3* dpxdr t 3 d^eiVr 
ml rb kukSp, 

“ Cf. AriMloilo, Kill. K. i. .1 
1W»C K triOat-urtpcp 8* tc’- 
moil' ol lIi8c‘}3pno( Xf^np y,.s} 
aSroP (rop d>)a(loP), riP/irrr 
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distinct from the One and the Good, caLiethe efficient- 
cause or Reason;*''* but this hQ combined with the 
Platonic "World-soul, and the Pythagorean central fire;, 
for lie supposed the world to ho ruled hy animate 
power, having its seat in the centre and in the cirenm- 
iercnce. and extending itself throughout the whole 
space of the universe."^ Plato’s Ideal principle is thns 
resolved hy Gpeusippus into three principles, which are 
analogous to Aristotle’s /brmal, efficient, and fing l 
causes, hut are far from having the precise determina- 
tion and the universal significance of these. The second 


run ayaOuv evartiyi^ ro tv (Ibej 
did not hold the One to be Ibe 
Good itself, bnt placed it in the 
table of contraries (vide vol. i, 302), 
beside the Goo-1 niut Pcrrect) oTs 
5b Kal Xveiffirvot tvaKo\av0^7ai 
SoKtt. In iMcfapbrsics, .^ir. 4, 
1091 b. 14 (tiS» Si rit dKcnjTovs 
oMas tTvae XtySvruy al {tiv 
o^ri 70 i» rb Sr/oObj aM civat. 
ovfflop fUvTOt TO (v avTOV ^0770 
ttvat jadXtffra), the -words ovolar, 
K. 7 . \.y arc aho to be taben 
in this connection. In spite of 
the aTgumcnls of Bonitr. fsae his 
remarks on tins passage), I cannot 
give up the possibility (Plat. Rlod. 
277) that some wortls, such, per- 
haps, as oi 64 toGto niv iiitvyov, 
hare been lo.st from their imme- 
diate context. 

Cf. the pnssatres already 
(juolcd. Accordnig to'ilctaphysics, 
xiv. 5 (vide snpra, note 33),-Spen- 
sippns would not even allow that 
the Original One was existent ; fw 
he supposed that its union with 
the Many was the cause that first 
produced a Being. In support of 
tins opinion ho might have appealed 
to Plato, Parmen, 141 E. 


” Vide b. 286, 167. Cf. 
Metaph. -vji. 2, 1028 h. 19. 
Plato has thren substances — ^the 
Idea, the Mathematical princi- 
ple, and sensuons things: Sred- 
ciTTro! Si ml rXeloer okrias, ivb 
70 V ivbi ap^gO'or, mi &pxb.7 
csdcTijr oiffiat SWipr fiiv iptSfiav, 

&\K7J7 Si [tr/iffiSv, SrreiTa '^vxvs. 
The commentators paraphrase this 
passage, as Brandis remarks, on no 
other authority than their oam; 
and it is very improbable that the 
addition of Asclepins (Scbol. in 
An'st. 740 a. 10, 741 a. o.) to the 
Aristotelian examples, mi irdKcv 
SX\ij7 obffiap rov ml SiXip> 

K rX, which is not to be found in 
Alexander (740 b. 1%, rests on 
any Instoneal tradiuon. The 
separation of divine Reason from 
the One is involved in tbe theorem 
mentioned above — the Best can- 
not he the First. Anaxagoras, 
who maintained that Reason is 
original, was contrasted by Aris- 
totle uith Spensippns, in regard 
to this doctrine (Metaph. xiv. ^ 
lODl b. 8 sq<]. ; cf. a. 33 sqi.), o& 
Havaisson truly observes (p. 17). 
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jirmciple, Plato's Grcat-antl-Sinnll, lin rli*?crib?«l. in 
contrast to tlic One, as Plnra\Uy,=^ llins conwetins: xl 
witli tlio Pytliagorcan categories.”’ Prom Lnily and 
Plurality, liowcver, ho derived ninnhor.-? only; for the 
explanation of everything else, he set up several nther 
principles,*® related to the former, and yet distinct fonn 


» Cr. Cicero, S. D. i. 13, 32 (nc- 
cni-ding loFliilodcmris): Sjtrmippm 
Plafonem avuncuhna tubxcqncna 
ct rim quandam dieena, qua omnia 
reganlur, camqne animalem,^ crtl- 
lere cx animia eonultir engnitioncm 
Deorim. Ulinucius Felix rc|ic.i(s 
this; Octflv. 19. Cf. 'nicopliras* 
tus, Melapli., 322 (Fr. 12, :J2, 
IVimm.); SirciJetirro* ffiriwiv rt 
t 4 Ttjutov roitt ri vtpl rrjv toO 
pitnv xiipeK. r& S* Sxpa Koi ixari- 
puffcf (poihnps thisoughl to to rend: 
X'l’pai' rd r fixpa inarlpwOo', tUe 
extreme ends on tolh sides, tlic 
circnmfcrcnco of the globe in its 
two haUcs). That this rtpsor, 
fivellin!; in tlic centre nnil in ttie 
cireumfcTcncc, is the Unity ns 
World-sonl, is clear from the 
analf^y of the central lire, to 
which the same place was acsigned 
ns to the rlpiov (vide vol. i. 
357 sq.}; and from the Tim.*cns, 
3C £. This account of the soul 
Spcusippns took literally, and 
combined it with tliii doctrine of 
the central fire. AVith this view 
of the W'orld-soul (vide supra 33ri, 
154} wo should connect the state, 
ment of lamblichns (Stob. Kcl. i. 
862 ; cf. Uiog. iii. G7}, that ho con* 
ccired the soul iv tSiq roS warn; 
SiaoTarov: to him, ns to other 
philosophers, the soul is that which 
18 everywhere present, and fills nil 
space. Kavaisson’s proposal (p. 
40 sq.) to substitute dSiaordrou 
for SiaffTttToS is, therefore, iimd- 


luiMhln. His cnnj*-rlnn' (p. IB 
aq.) that Arl*t‘»ll<T is r<'r*-JTiiig l.i 
Spe««ippus when h" »ay.«: th.H 
cannot he iiier.'lr fiVsnir. _h::t 
ninst he lrlp',ti<x {M«*tnjili. xii. 0, 
9, 1071 h. 17 mi- l"7l h, i;i, 
28), aha npp-ars quite nrir'isiii'l'* 1 ; 
Spcti»ippiis rert.iiftly made a di** 
tmctinii hotween the first, inij«Tr<‘"t 
IWng and i-orr. Ihil fnr lli'* •mi'* 
reason Krischc is wnp in n« Tt* 
iiig (p. 2.')i*) that he K'garde I the 
divine lleason ns the jirimal epp-,. 
sitionlcFs cau'-.c. In th.at ca»e lh»‘ 
thcoiy t 6 fipiPTor <V ttpxv 
aim (vide notes :i:iv* li 37) eonl.l 
not l*cn«cribcd to him. >p''ii‘ippi:s 
held that U<‘a«''n. lib** lh<> WtalU 
soul of the 'riiii.mis, w.a« tirliii-irily 
derived or cn'atfd. I.a«tly, 1 riji. 
not agree with Ihawai^ m* (p. 21) 
or llraiiilis, ii. h. 1, M, in rflerring 
the passage in l*i«r^ni t-i tin* 
ttrigiiial thie, to which Sp"ii".iji:)tis 
wom>l Fcem to have nttriliiii«d a 
specific activity. This d'-'crin* 
lion appears far inon' applicAhli* 
to the World-senl siKihcii nf hv 
Tlieaphrastus, which cammt coin* 
cide with the t )iie. Tin* quotations 
in note 37 are siifliciont to jirure 
that the One was not ronceived hy 
Spcusippns n.s an animate nature. 

Vide vol. i. ;M»2. 

® Cf. Aristotle, Mefnph. xiv. 
4, and JVoiido-Alexandcr on this 
passage (vide siijirn, note ;j|), 
and also in c. ft, H»92 a. .*55 ; 

ToU-tm rb ie i i-t 
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jnsfc as Ijd had supposed the Good as related to 
Iho One, hut not identical with it. Thus he obtained 
n ijluKility of splieres, 7mitcd nob hy the identity, hat 
hy the siniilarify of their ultimate causes.^® That uni- 


tiuipriou Tlfijjtrip; and C I, 1037 
1*.^ (cf. Z 27, 30) : ol 6i t6 Crepov 
Tw &<U’Tlut' Cyijv rroiovnv, ct fUy 
Tip (A T& tvtp rd iviaov, wtr ToOro 
rijp ToS :r\:jOovs oPcar ol Si 
Tfal <VI ro srX§(?or. irero p£eudo- 
Alcxandcr refers onb* io ihc 
J’jfthngoreaus, but An&iollo evi* 
dentb’ alludes io Speusippus, for 
ho continues: ytw&PTu yap ol 
dpiOpol Tols flip CK Tip TOU iulffou 
Sitioos ToS peyd\ov xal pixpoS, 

6’ tK ToO vXiiOovs, vtrS roS 
tfii 5i oPolat ipifiotu. It is clear 
from what follows that he is con. 
cemed with the Piatonists, for he 
expressly says that this detemiina- 
tion irns chosen hccanse Plato’s 
Grcntnud-SninU relates too oxclu. 
sively to that winch is in Space. 
Cf. also Metapli. xiii. 9, 1089 
n. 31 (vide infra, note 42), G, 4 
sqq.; xii. 10, 1075 h. 32, and prob- 
ably the besinning of x. ; xiv. 1, 
10S7 b. 30 sqq. ^ According to 
tlamascius, De Princip. p. 3 (o5 
yap (p «5t cXdxiTTOP, KoOdTrtp SttcP- 
civ9ot tSo^e Xiyctp), we might sup- 
pose that Spensippas had aiso 
denoted the One as the Iweast. 
But from Aristotle, 3Ictn|>h. 
xir. 1, 1087 b. 30 sqq., we find 
that this cannot hare been the case, 
llamascius, most likely, made a 
false deduction from that passage. 

■*' Mctanb. vii. 2; vide supra, 
note 37. Following this precedent, 
and in agreement with lUvaisson 
(p. 37), Brandis (p. 10), Schwegicr, 
and Boiiitx (see their comments on 
the passage), wo may consider 
3Ictnph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37| as 


Applying to SpcuBtppus, and not, 
ns I’scudo.Alexnnder tbinlcs, to 
thcJPytbagoreans, The words are : 
w 0 ^ XdyoPTcs tSp dpiOpbv vpurop 
rhv iMOripartKOP nal oGrm dd SXKiiP 
ixofidpijp oPtriop xal dpxds indmit 
dXStes, Iveurootdfoc t^v rev rraprbs 
o6ffltu> rroti^fftp (obOep yap ij eripa 
Tff iripq. ffvppd\Xtrat oPaa, $ pb) 
oihra) xal dpx&r sroXXds. In 
that case we mnst also regard 
Jlefaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 1.3, 
as a reference to bim; in Si 
iritr/njcretep 6 j> rtt pt \(ap edx^flh* 
&p ircpl pip TOO dptffpoS vaprbt xal 
T&p luiOripanKQp ri paiOip aap^iX- 
"keffBat dXXiJXoR ra vpl/rtpa, rots 
ifimpop. pi} Snot v&p reS ipiB/tdi 
oiOlp ifTTw rd peylBy} fmai rtSs ri 
paBijfMTiKipbPOP elm ^pipoit, xal 
Toirw pi) Snap i) sal t& 

edfpara ri AcBirri. obx Iouce ? i) 
^Pnt itreiffoSuiS'^s oiva ix tQp 
^atpopivup, bmp poxPvp^ vpa. 
V^ota. Cf. Scbwcgler in loc. 

* Metaph. iii. 9. Aristotle asks 
how spatial magnitudes am to be 
explained on the presupposition of 
Plato’s theory of namwrs; and 
having discussed the derivation of 
the line from the Long-and-Short 
(vide Buprn, p. 619, 8), and the 
like, he proceeds (10^ a. 81), oiplp 
oPv ri peytOtj ytpputrip lx niairijs 
CXijs, f repot Si in tus miyp^t oi 
OTiypi) abroit aoxel that ofix 
dXX' olor t 6 fr) xal fiXXu* tSX^s 
mas t6 irX^^os, dXX' o6^ irXijtfow. 
'Hjo fundamental opposition of the 
One and Plurality, from which this 
derivation starts, shows that it be- 
long? to Speusippns. 



FJJtSU rJlIXCIPLiCfi. 

form intcrdepontlcncoof llu‘who\c umvot:.'-. 

and Arislortc so strongly mamlaincd. wa*.-. a-- - 

says, broken np by Spousippiis. ^ - t . 

Tlio liigbesl spbore in ibis series is tbal «•! ntimV 
These, with Spensippi\s, occupy Ihe pin*”' ^ • '* 
he entirely abandons. >v«inber.s sm.*, !U'o >v.lini: nn;u 
the Firsfc of all that, exists: and though h- d-tu- • !h- 
distinction botw'conmalhcinatical and Ide.il ninoh-r •, • 
he separates them, in their existence, from s-u'-iM- ob- 
jects, as Plato scparsites his ideas and ■ t:;e 

same reason for this procedure that I'lat-i g:;*.*- l-*r h!- : 
namely, that no knowledge would b- p'*'‘*d»!‘’ j: 
were not a naluvo exalted nlnwe the •.••nvibb*/* 11::* 


were 

Viilo note 37. 

l\tA 


Ari‘tfi:V ii' Vff fttsjst t 


i « 



-J specifics three opinions - .. — , — _ . . . 

mint: 1) The pmlosopticrs vrlio uiflercnl vii’W* atn..:*" t!.> 

discriminated the Ideas from in.v ]ii‘]d iiuinlM>rs to tv r.* ,\~v • 

thcmnticnl numbers : 3) tliose irtio it i.« ntnnifi-st, fn :ii itn* ib t.ii .; f.;' 

i 1 1 .^ .ll. ' 1 At t i ..I.-. I _ ?* _ S- * 


declared tliem to be tlic Fame ; and 
3) those Vi'ko only alloircd tlio rx< 
isfence of mathematical nnnihers 
{Srepoi Si Ttvtt tos fiaOiinvnuit 
libvov oiialat elraf 0an), cither as 
undivided from the Sensible, caOd- 
vtp Tiiyovin rmt (the Pytlmgo* 
renns, not, as Snsemikl thinks, 
Gcnct.^ Entw. it 520, COS, some 
Flatonist unknown to us. iiio 
theory that matliemntlcnl nnmher 
is the only nnmhcr, and that it is 


thcchn|iK-r, thnt hr i.^ 

only of the.«e. ci fsir ciV, h.- s.'.jr, 

ift^oripovt ^aeh utst nin &. 
/lof't, . . . Wi X‘‘V-'*CTO'*t * 

rCv alaOr(rwf. ot SI tc!* jjatVua. 


ti«6i* ;i6rK> iptOpip riioi ris' 

T«p diTwr rZv niVPi;* 

Tuf (cT. Z 25 Fipj.) ar] oi lli-Pa- 
ybpun S’ era rhr paOijiiaTtKvr, rXr;.» 
cC Ktxupiapiror, and FJ forth; 

dXXor Si Tit rSr irpStror afiffpSr vSv 
rSr ilSur tra eli-ai, of ari r 


w 1 — VV *sws*r* «»u. Ki’IVC U( ACl TOP 

not separatea from Hid objects of naOiifiaritAv rii* avTii* 7 or*Tcr cTrei 
sense, wadduecd c. 8, 1083 h. 8 {Further details wrcsinllv.) Tlio 
!??'! ?"■ doctrine mentioned in the Fccond 


^ — - 30 

Boq.; 1 . 6, 987 b. 27 sqq. } Physics, 
HI. 4, 203 n. 6, ns a distinctive 
doctnne of the Pythagoreans j 


IKissttgo IS referred to in .\iv. 2, at 
the end, where Aristotle opno.ics 
two theories: ti3 fSfar riOcpirip jiud 






.mt/itcns. 


^ * ✓ 


Jifficnlty; rorinorilcrl-)sq>n™<el'|.-<U"... 
from tlio Dorfvca, lie fonn.l to'-lf '- 

gnisk it 1.5- tl.o ..«m» of llio ‘ IVt lo " ■ ■ '• ' 

<x)tttaittccl hi numbors; **0 tlmt. ?»'• An*- < • * 

this point, at any rate, In* th'- ? 

Ideal and mallieniatical nninh'*r.* 

In tfic same way he ' l'* ' [- 

as specific substances, nbnvf and h 
things; but the Platonic ihV.inrtion .-f 
and Ideal xnngnitmles^'^ tvns of C'^wr;- » •' {■••■• ■ 
by Speusippus. Jfalhoinat:oji! nnn;l»-r- f-.f'* 1* 

mathematical magnitudes (h<* ^‘•*c «ud.'‘ 

Pythagoreans, he attempted to pr>>v.* .*;• i 

between them;'*'* and in the sawn* Py:h:'.;*.<r« :.tt 

■\yo ftro «snttwte»t nf Imn i'-n 5 j> \ii. C, t. VI, Vl. t • »* •*» !- •.*. 
Mclnpli. atii, 8, IttC} n. 21, wl«<w J'* ' '"'t »• ' « '“f?/* / ■ 

a.dUtbction is ilrnwii Ictuwi lfr< v.isJi .*<1 «, ! >• 

tliQso ■wlio UcM Wens to to nnm. rit., nfUf' in ?!,:» . 

^TB and S(roi IS/af (tip oiV KXerrat i!i uJtii," ; I \^.y i ! !' 

elwc oCtr dfr^wt offre Cit ipiPftm't iJio iff' ref, re {•> i"’: 


:w.» 





'>'4/1 ovexipem, f(p trioi Mitajili. siv. 3, in ll;- j-:. <•. Jj!;;; 
•yovres diret/njicairu', ol t 4 fr pip note. 

■d/iaXiryoGms dpxifp ctrai trpi^ijp cmjdnycd by Sj ii u* I-* 

xal ffTuxfioP, roS dpitfuoB 31 tpO round’ in Mctajib. xiv. 3, b 
/tuBv/MTiKoB. In tins latter place fi aqq.: cf. \ii. 2, Hc*s i;,; i;|. j 
especially (necking to tlio proof *" Mttnpb.sin.S.liKS.'i.i’Ofio’ 
given on p. 668) tuo rorcronoo to ^ \"do w. f>l8, ‘‘‘ 

Speusippus is unmistakable. Intbo ** Mctnpb. siii. «. Uiwfi ]. 
fame nmnner tlic allusion to liim (accoaling to the qtttolftti..a t*n "i. 

'a'yaOw irooiraTrTciv rta ipy rin/irltr if.! — i ^ 



XWptffrftr : 


TivdptPply),,, 
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lie praises the ]K*rfeclion of the number ten, as shown 
partly in its arithmetical properties, and partly, in that 
its elements, the first four numbers, underlie all geo- 
melrical proportions.^^ Plato, in his later period, 
certainly made greater concessions to the Pythagorean 
ilieorj' of numbers than was consistent with the spirit 
of Ills system ; but in his successor this tendency pre- 
ponderated to such an extent that in his metaphysics 
he would be altogether a Pythagorean, did not the 
separation of numbers from things (a remnant of the 
doctrine of Ideas) constitute a very essential difference 
between true Pythagorisin and his adaptation of it. 

Speusippus seems to have paid little attention to 
natural science. Theophrastus censures him for neglect- 
ing, like most of the Platonists, to pursue his deriva- 
tion of the Particular from Primary Causes far enough; 
and for the superficial and disjointed manner in 
which he brings his principles to bear on all things 
beyond the sphere of numbers and mathematical 
quantities.®'* His writings (as far as we can judge 


cirai Tc v:ro\aft^ivovffi nal xw/>‘CTa 
ilyat' b/iolus Si kclI ra /uyiOv ra 

lutOrfiiariKa. 

® In Jjis TTOrk on tlic I’jrtlingo- 
rcan numbers .'iccorJing lo lam- 
blicbus, Thcol. Arist.^ p.^ 02, lie 
treats minutely vcpl rav «V aMit 
ypaftjitKuy (the numhere resulting 
from geometric proportiws) iroXw* 
yuyitev tc koI irai^ofw;' ruv £■> cf.iC- 
pdis iiritriSuy Spa koI ertpwv. Wc 
must here bear in mind that in the 
Greek mathematics of the Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetic was wont to be 
expressed gcoractrically ; wc hear 
of piano and solid numbers, of 


(jiiadratic, cubic, oblong, gnomonic, 
circular numbers, and so on. In 
the same treatise Speusippus (loc. 
cit. p. 03/ attempts to prove that 
the number ten is contained in 
geometrical entities and figures: 
he finds, for example, one m the 
point: two in the line; three in 
the triangle, as the simplest plans; 
four in the pyramid, as the sim- 
plest cube : cf. vol. i. 349 sq. and 
supra, j>. 331, 103, and p,519, 8. 

" "i ide the fragment in the 
Tbcol. Arithm. loc. cit. and the ex- 
tracts from it in the preceding note. 
Further details presently. 
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defined Time as Quantity in motion that he adhered' 
to the mathematical derivation of the elements ; 
assuming, however, with Philolans, five elements,®® 
instead of J?Iato’s four: that he declared not only 
the higher, but the iii-ational jjai-t also, of the soul 
to bo immortal, ®^~a divergence from Plato,®® which 
may have been occasioned by the difliculties resulting 
fi-om the opposite theoiy, in regard to the doctrine of 
llfetempsychosis; for it can scarcely be doubted that 
so great an admirer of Pythagoras was an upholdei* of 
that doctrine. These Bcanty notices contain all that 
we really know about the Physics of Speusippus, and 


Metaph. iv. 5, 1092 a. 17: 
Stovop Si Kat tS r&rov &/ul ntt 
«Tepeots Kat ro7t ftaOiifMTtKOts vn^ 
trai ... Kat ri etirew itiv Sri voS 
^arat, tI Si iertv 6 rirros, As 
this observation is {lanrcaiately 
preceded bjr n criticism on a doc* 
trine of Smusippus, Baraisson (44) 
and Branois (h. b. 1, 18) suppose 
tbat it Fcfera to him. But there is 
no real connection botwoen the two 
passages: Bonitz therefore thinks 
it may belong elsewhere — perhaps 
to Metaph. xiii. 8, 9. 

rS iy KO'^Jeet troirdy (Pint. Plat, 
qij. vni. 4, 3, s. 1007). This defi- 
nition leaves it uncertain whether 
the quantity of motion (properly, 
in the sphere of motion) is meant, 
or qwntity which is in a state^ of 
motion (the motion of something 
contained in space). 

^ In tho treatise on PylhaMrean 
number^ according to Theol. 
Arithm. p. 62, ho writes, vepl tCv 
vivre ffXVpArtav, & tois koviukois 
ixoStSarai orrotxriotr, IStSnp-os 
tS» (this adrur should be omit- 
ted, or ISdtTTp'Ss ts substi- 
tuted) wpds Ktd koipSttI’ 

Tos di’flht^ias Kot &yo.Kdhov0l<ts 


{iico\ov6lasorayraKo\oufflas). Ercn 
were it possible, it is certainly not 
probable, that tho words & — arcu- 

S ;e(o:r nrp merely a comment of 
amblich'us. It appears, then, from 
this passage that Spensippus made 
the five regular figures correspond 
with tho five elements, thus de- 
parting from the origiual doctiino 
of Plato, like Xenocrates and the 
author of the Epinomis ; and that, 
in agreement with Philolans and 
the later fotm of Platonism, bo con- 
sidered Ether to bo a fifth element 
(snprn, p. 372, 21 ; 521, 14; and 
vol. i. 350 sq.). 

** Qb'mpiodorns in Phmdon. p. 
98, Fincku: Sn ol /liy iiA 

Sottas ivaffaparli^wiy, isNou/iijyios. 
ol Si /Uxpt ^iareut, tht HAe/rtm 
&i OTTOV. A Si dXoyfar, 

<br rOfv p.iv voKaiuy ^eyoKpinis ml 
^veiffarvot, ruy Si veuripuy’l&p.- 
gkexfit xal rtkoiraffx.^. of Si pixpt 
(tivris T§s \oyiK^s, «Js Hp&Xos xal 
Ui^ipios. ol Si ftixpt P&>oy “ToS 
vtn ^elpowri yhp ^y 86^, iis 
■weXXot tQp JlepiTar^iKuy. ol Si 
ftixpi t 5 s SKt)! ^dpown 
tAj fieptiAs tls rty 
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fluytliing else tlmt luny liero and tliei'e be gathered on 
this subject is far less interesting or important. 

Our information is likewise very mengi'e concerning 
his Ethics, though Siieusix^pus devoted many of his 
wi’itings to the subject but wo may take for granted 
that his principles wero generally those of Plato.®® 
No trace, however, is discernible of the peculiar theory 
of virtue, and tho idealistic scheme of politics which 
wc find in the Platonic state. It is said that he sought 
tho Highest Good or Happiness in the perfection 
of natural activities and conditions: this perfection 
being chiefly effected by virtue, which was thus declared 
by Siieusippus, as by Plato, to be the most essential 
condition of happiness.®^ He allowed, however, a 
certain value to health, freedom from troubles, and 
even to external goods:®® but he would not admit 
Pleasure to be a good,®® still less the inference that it 


«• Vido 417 sq. 

In Diogenes’ catalogue the 
trantiscs n-epl *r\oiVoj;, vfpl ^ 801 *^ 1 , 
irepl SiKaioffvPTjs, vepl ^iKlas,vo\tT7ij, 
vtpl vopoOealas, tlio Aplarimros, 
and probably other dialogues, relate 
to this subject. 

® Ciccru’s observation (vide note 
24), which seems to refer chiefly to 
morality, is not binding upon us, 
as it originates with the Eclectic 
Antiochus, following whom Cicero 
maintained the perfect agree- 
ment of tho older Peripatetics 
with Aristotle (De orat.iii. 18, 67 ; 
Acad, i.4, 17 sq.; ii. 5, 15; Fin. 
ir. 2, 5 ; r. 8, 7, S, 21 ; Legg. i. 
13,38; Oific. iii. 4, 20 : cf.Krische, 
Forsch. 248 sq.). Similarly, Diog. 
iv. 1 , f/teire piv hrl ruu a&rQif 
nXdrurt Soypdruv, taken literally, 
«’ould prove too much. 


“ Vido Clem. Strom. 418 D: 
2 ) 7 re(Vc 7 r}ror Hjy fiSatpovlav i>ipr\v 
t^u> eTmi reXetai' iv rocs Karh 
^oow ^ ffee wyaOQv' ^s 8 ^ Kara- 
OTctcrews dwarras piv avOp^ovs 
6pt^iy ffToxdiieffBat di rods 
dyaBois rijs do^rprtas. etev S' &p al 
dpeml T^s eiSaipmdas direpycurriKal. 
Cf. Cicero, Tusc. v. 10 , 30: he 
regarded poverty, disgrace, and tho 
like as evils, but taught that tho 
wise man was alwa 3 's happy. 

Vide preceding note, and Pint. 
Comm. not. 13, 1, p. 1065 : ol rov 
SsroKpctroi's ml Svevirbnrov mnj- 
yopoPvTts ivl pii rijv iyelav 
dBtd^opov iiyelffOai priSi rbv vXoOrov 
dvu^Xis. Cicero, however, Legg. 
i. 13, 38, numbers them both 
among those who^ held that only 
the Laudable-in-itself was a 
magnttni honum. According to 

p p a 
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must bo so if Pain bo an Kvil. Tliere is an opposition,- 

lie said, not only between tbe Evil and the Good, but 

between one evil thing and another ; just as the Greater 

is opposed not only to tlio Equal, but also to the Less “ 

Another argument of his is mentioned, by which he 

sought to prove that law deserves respect, and that the 

wise man ought not to withdraw himself from its 

rule.®’' Though it is impossible to gain a connected 

idea of the Ethics of iSpeusippus from such fragments 

as these, wo can at least perceive that they coincided in 

the main with the principles of the Older Academy.®® 

Cic. Tqsc. V, 13, 39, flnd Seneca, lie had the Cynic philosopher in 
Bpist. 85, 18 sq. (vide infra, chap, vierr. 

XX. n. 71), they both maintained. ® A similar distinction, not, 
that virtue is of itself suflicient to Iiovovor, entirely coincident with 
«ro happiness, but added flint the above, is employed by Plato 
nappinoss, to bo perfect, requires tntli regard to the same question ; 
other goods. vide Bcp. ix. .584 D sqq. 

Gi. Aristotle, Ethics, iv, vH. ^ ®* Clemons Strom. Ji, 867 A : 
14, beginning (Eusiratius in Eth. Zveiminros yip iv ry irpir E\eo- 
Nio. 166 b. m. cannot bo om- tp^vra vpiirtp ri Spom IIMtuvi 
ndcred nn original source) ; pain iouse Si&. toPtov ypipeiv. el yip ^ 
is nn Evil, therefore pleasure fianXela oTovSacor 8 re aopis pivot 
must be a Good, ici yip Sweti- §aoiKeit cal ipx^t i vSpos, Xiyor 
o-iiriror Oivev (that is to say, ns f&vdp6ds,irirovSa7ot. This argument, 
follows) ob ffvppalvet i/ %btns, which was similarly employed by 
Sumep rb pxi^av r^ iXdrron ml the Stoics (vf. Stobicus, Ed. ii. 190, 
ri low ivavrlov ' oi yip Av tpalij 208), is probably directed against 
ilircp KaKbv n eXvai rify ijSoir/iv. Cf. the Cynic contempt for law (Pt. i. 
X. 2, 1173 a. 5; vii. 12, 1152, b. 277,3), and Speu3ippns,inthc words. 

8 ; GoUins, N. A. ix. 6, 4 ; J^jcn- 8 re iropbt, k.t.X., is indirectly refor- 
sipjnts vetusque omni» Academia ring to the opposite presupposition, 
(this, doirbtlcss, is nn exaggeration) The maxim that the wise man only 
volwptatem et dolorem duo mala is a ruler has not been banded 
esae dieunt qpposita viler sese, down to us by express tradition as 
honum iamen esse, quod utriusque belonging to the Cynics, but it 
medium /orct. It does not opponr greatly roscmblos much that we do 
a legitimate inference from Eth. know of them, and it has an 
N. x72 that Speusippusinthisdis- ob^dous connection with the So- 
cussion of pleasure was mposing c-atio doctrine. It is, therefore, 
Eudoxus (Krische, 249, 1 ; Brandi^ veiy mobablo that the Stoics may 
14, 36). ■■ As he wrote upon Ari- have borrowed it from the Cynics 
stippnSi it is ifiucb more litcly that (vide part i. p. 276 and p. 141| !)• 
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TIIK 01.I»KR ACAHKMV < ONTIM »tl*.- X».N*»»‘l!ATr 


XESOCHATlCd VOSCIuIiIkI Sjh’ttsipj'tt** lit !«!*• h'P'MC jtp— 
dilcctionfor Pylliagorcainsm’ ami Itif- liii.’l* 
of inathcinsil icSj* niul lu* il**v«*l*'>p‘'«l t!i*’ “f 

Plato’s lalor works to :»n « v»'n irri-at- r thaJi lit' 

prctlcccssor. While avrivinjr ut u hi^'h« r th-jrr 

systematic eomplotcuoss, h«* tlul Jiot. h»>\v*-v'-r. V'-nitir*' 
to abawelou the original gronml-w<»rk of Plalonistn .»• > 
entirely os Spcusippus hail cloni‘ in r<‘g.ir<l to lih as: 
ho was therefore in many respects a more gftuunf 
Flatouist. Ashe was mnch longer at the h<:i'l of tlie 
I’latonic school, ami was bcsiiles a Very writer.’ 


^ Cr. lamlil. Thcol. Arithiti. p. 
Cl, g. K : rapi Stranpini’t i^cupi- 
rut ffirovda<rffcnrui’ del nvOayopinSi’ 
dKpoatr/ur, pdXiara Bi 7u'i"l’iA«\dot> 
cvyyptiitpdTuif. 

‘ Tho iniportaiico he nttnclicil to 
this Eciciico is shown hy his iiu- 
inerous nnd apparently coinnn-'hcn. 
sire troutiscs on Alathcmntics ami 
Astronom}’. Cr. the titles np. 
Diog. ir. 13 sq, : XcycoriKa (t) 
bookst, tA ircpl to /laC^/iara (it 
books), ircpl 7 tupcTpb'i', ircpl dpip. 
fiOf Bcupta, irtpl Siattitipdrui’, t4 
wepl dorpoXoylai', ircpl ^cicpcrplnt. 
The ITi/ 0 a 76 pciatnny have contained 
'somo maluomaticaf elements, lie 


saiil to havi* dini.I' A a pv-.j il, 
iiriioiant of n atl.i uiMic'. a*< v.l.'-Uj 
i»npnj>ared for [XitHU 

ciK fxcif <'i\r.*ci,' .'ait : 1‘hs!* Vij;. 
Mor. f IC . Jid, I.. :.i-J ; lij...;. lt.i. 

alibi ; Kiiocbr, IVmh, p. r.JT. 

* Y, I'iiip. iv. II an J 
nen-M* nd 1 it. 1 ‘-ii ».p, jy; 
n»e lifi! of l*Jat«» js it( I itsciilj !;t t 
(vf. Ml il p. a.'IT, 1), ii-r chr t:v-\!i,c 
ircpl Tijt ar& rCr 
(Cieiiii-iis, lii. 717 I» , w;. 

IwB ronlniiiid in tin* 

Tlip s.niiiri iiiciitium'il in .\pi:b )i;> 
Fh.nl. iv. v‘», fhoiild iifl-.-ip, l.- 
OFcriWd to Xt•noJ.h3lll■^ (Jij..*:,-! r, 
ii. speaks of frij) ; and tlsi* tn .iti-r 
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WO may justly consider liim as the principal repre- 
sentative of tlie Old Academy/ > Unfortunately his 
doctrine is too imperfectly hnomi to enable us to 
reproduce even its main characteristics with accuracy. 
We must therefore content ourselves with piecing to- 
gethei’ the traditions we possess, filling uj) tlio lacunae 
by such px'obable conjectures as we may. 

Of the three divisions of Philosophy, which had 
already been employed by Plato, but wore first ex- 
pressly recognised by Xenocrates,® Logic or Dialectic 
(the name is uncertain) must have included in the 
first place the theory of cognition, and the propaedeutic 
part of reasoning, to which he devoted numerous, 
writings ; ® secondarily, probably, discussions on genus 
and species, and the highest contradictories U while 
enquiries concerning ultimate principles* might come 
under the head of Physics.® That which is most 
distinctive in Xenocrates is his Theory of Knowledge. 
Plato divided Imowledgc first of all into the knowledge 
of reason and the knowledge of sense, subdividing the 
former into the higher dialectical, and the lower 


sre/>2r$j nXirwyorffoXirt/asCSnidos rwv vtp\ ri)v BtAmov (twice), irepl 
gcvoK/>,) maybe identical with that toO ivayrlov, XtScis r&v wept rote 
ircpl vtlKmUa in Diogenes. XSyovr, XiJffcit wepl iiaOrifArm, 
Whether the work vepl riyaOou (v. ruy irepl tjjv irepl rh 

p. 20, 53) is tbo Platonic disconne otaX^yecrdai vpayfutrejat, and Tttpl 
edited by Xenophon (Siinpl. Phys. pmOtitQp, unless this is a misiakc 
82 b. m.) cannot bo decided. orising out of fMOripArtav. ^ 

* iSo in Simplicius loc. cit. ho is "• wept yivuy koI etSuv,^ vepl 
called 6 yptpn^arot t&v lIXdTwos clowr (unless tins title is equivalent 
SiKpoarCav. to that of ircpl locur) ivavrluy a . 

® V. snpr. 165, 33. ® Writings ireplToOiapUrrov, mpt 

0 Of. Cicero, Acad. ii. 46, 143 ; tov 6ms, vtpl nv h^s, vepl 
and the titles irepl tro^las, ircpl riyaOod, ircpl iot&v, vepl apiOtiw. 
AtKoao4>las, ircpl iirurr^piis, ircpl ® If (which is not certain) he 
imanjpoaivijs, ircpl toO ^edSovr, carried out the division so stnctly. 
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matliematical cognition ; and tlie latter into notion 
or envisageinent (Voratellung) and perception (Walir- 
nelimung). Xenocrates reckoned only three stages: 
Thought, Perception, and Envisagement. Thought, 
he said, is concerned with all that is beyond the 
heavens ; Perception with the things in the heavens ; 
Envisagement with the heavens themselves ; for though 
they are beheld with the bodily eye in astronomy, 
they become the object of thought. The thinking 
cognition guarantees knowledge ; the sensible cognition 
is also true, but not to the same extent ; in envisage- 
ment truth aud falsehood are equally to be found.^^ 
Accordingly, while Plato separated philosophic from 
mathematical thought, even that of pure mathematics, 
Xenocrates included both in his notion of knowledge. 


Ho liavo onuncintcd it geDO- 
rally, without having assignca its 
placo to oach singlo investigation 
» one of the three parts. 

“ Cf. p. 218 sq. 

Sext. Math. vii. 147 ; StvoKpi- 
nis Si Tpeis oialas elrat, -Hip 

Hiw cdtrOriTiiv, Si rip Si 
aivBtTw sal So^turHfP. &p altrBT/TiiP 
/lip eTpai rijp iprbs odpapoV, POJirijp 
Si TrdPTUP rSp iicrhs oipopbp, So^a- 
ffriiP Si Kol aipBerop riip airov too 
oipopov' Sparii pLip 'fi.p iari rp 
alaO-tprei, pmpii Si St’ darpoKirylas, 
To&rup pJpToi ToSrop ixSprap tSp 
Tpbirop rijs ptip iicrbs odpavoG xat 
poijrijs oMas xpinliptop dm^lpero 
ri/p hrurriip-iiP, r^s Si iprbs obpopou 
Kol aloBitr^s attrBriirtP, rqs Si /ukt^s 
rl/p Sb^oP, Kal roirup koipQs rb 
pip SUt roO hrumjptopiKod Xbyov 
Kpai^putP piptubp re ivdpx^^ 
iXsiOis, rb Si Sid r^s aUrO^em 
d\>i0is pip, oix ^ ^ Std roO 


iirurrripoPiKov \6yop, rb Si tjUpOerop 
Koipbp dTiiiBoVs re Kal ^evSovs 
imdpxew. r^s yip Sb^s i^p pip 
Tipa d\q0^ elpat, riiP Si ^evS^' 
SBep Kal Tpeis No^as irapaSeSbffOai, 
"Arpinrop pip tIjp tOp poTprup, dperd- 
Oerop oSaop, KKiiBu Si tGp 
aUrOifrup^ A&xeasP Si tGp So^airrup. 
This division of the Actutd seems 
to ho referred to hy Theophrastus 
(Metaph.p.313; Fr. 12, 12, Wimm.; 
after the words quoted p. 858, 2) : 
oSros yip diravrd vas vepirlBsin 
vepl rbp Kbapop, bpolus ataSrpri Kal 
poijri Kal paOiipartKi, Kal tn Sij ri 
Bern, Ma^juarucdhere must mean 
the oipaplu or the object of 
astronomy : the ^eto, only added 
incidentally by Theophrastus, form 
no separate class, hn^ as we shall 
see presently, are found in the 
three others, so far as they are 
treated from a theological point of 
view. 
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and tlio object of botli in liis notion of the super- 
celestial while Plato admitted no truth at all in the 
perception of sense, as distinct from thought, Xeno- 
crates conceded to it a lesser amount of truth. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, he treated this subject in a most 
confused manner, sometimes restricting euvisagement 
to a definite sphere, sometimes speaking of it in an 
entirely general sense.^* Of his Logic we only know 
that (perhaps in opposition to Ai*istotle) he endeavoured 
to I’educe all other categories to the Platonic distinc- 
tion^^ of the Absolute and the Belative.“ In the 
conception of his highest metaphysical principles, 
Xenocrates followed Plato ; except that he mode 
more constant use of arithmetical designations, and 
at the samo time connected them more closely with 
theology. He declared Unity and Duality — ^Duality 
meaning here indeterminate Duality — to be the pri- 
mary Causes ; the former he identified with the Straight, 
the latter with the Crooked. He also called Unity the 
first or male divinity, the Father, Zeus, and Eeason; 
Duality the female divinity, and tlie mother of the 
gods.^® Numbers, he said, resulted from the union of 

This expi'csnon resembles tion of thought and yerception, 
the inrepovpdviot t&jtoj, Phffidr. bjr an application of the Platonic 
247 c. ; tho comparison of pure principle (scc^ 172, 6; 209, 1021; 
mathematical knowledge with that both luring from the combi- 
philosqphical knowledge corre* nation of nolens, 
sponds with the comparison of On which cf. p. 277 
the mathematical nnmbers with “ Simpl. Categ. 7. b. 6 ; Schol. 
the Ideas, &c. ; seo below. in Arist. 47 b. 25 ; ol yip vepl 

** Tho former, when ho assigned Sd'OKpirrp' 'ApSpivucop vdvra 
to it the heavenh* element as its ry naO' aM mi irp6s n mpiSap- 
pecnliar province ; the latter, when pdpetp Sokovvip, &vre irepirrip e«w 
no represented the opposition of Kar* adrods TotroSrop tIsp yepwp 
trnth and error in notions or en- wXfl^os. . ^ _ 

mBagements ns tho combina- ** Stob. Eel. 1. 62 : Acrc^rp. . . • 
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tliese two ; ” and l»c scorns to have defined the relation 
x)f numbers to Ideas in such a manner that he iieithcrj 

■rhv iiwdott Kol Trfv SuiiSa Ocoit, Tqi' Si'ii a6pt<rT0t (Mctnpli. If 

4iip in dfifteva varpit (xovaw rdfii*, 1088 n. 15 : ol ai t 4 iviaov us ip 
ip oipapv paffiKciovffar, ^PTira n, Tpp SudSa oi diptarop votovprcj 
vpnrayopti'Ci a-oI Zp’a koI vtptnip fuydXov Koi /iiK/ioP, cf. p. 1087 n. 7 
A’ttl I’oOi’, Sans ierlp adr^ vp&rot ►q«lO' Olliers rjiokc only of the unit 
t?^of TTji- 8i ws 0t}\dap, pijTpht Ocup and the inilelinitc clynil, without ro- 
8tKiii>, ™ inrb Tbp ovpafbp Xijftu* ferring this concept to the UnliKe 
iiyavpipypr, ^rir /orii* airip ^OXV (itid. c. 2, 1088 b. 28 : tM j>i 
Tou n-ai'r6r. (The latter, it correct, «r« ol SvdSa^ /Up dbpiffrop roiovai 
allows great confusion ; Xenoerntes, rb / ut& rop ivbt croixdop, rb 5 
ns wo shall find later on, con- diwoi* Svax^paavvatv cPXiyui Sia 
fcideted the soul to be a number; rd ffi'/t/Safrorra noiVara). I’erlinps 
nnd duality is the one clcinrnt of this was the doctrine of Xenoerntes. 
even’ number nnd also of tlic soul- He may have put the dbpurnp for 
number: see below). It is nos- duality: n treatise of his vcpl roP 

■l_l_ At.-M. V 1a 151.- • t S.^ 11%. 




Pythagoreans in their numerical according to Plutarch loc. ciU ho 
analogies, did not avoid this con- called it still more indcflnitcipr 
fusion, at least in exprossion. plunility, if Plutarch gives bis 
Pliilolnus bad already designated own words. In onlcr to_ denote 
duality as Ilhcn, mother of the the flux of nil corporeal things, liC 
gods; the Pythagoreans gn%'c the made use of the expression t 6 
same name to tlic central fire : ddivaoi', perhaps with reference to 
see vol. i. 337, 1 ; 35G, 4. This the wcll-Known Pythagorean verse 
evidence justifies us in ascribing to (see vol. i. 342 b.). Cf. Stob. Kcl. 
Xenoerntes, out of the diflerent i. 294 : StroKpdrrjt wreardpat rb 
determinations of the Plntonists wSi' ix roP cpbt xal roP dersdot*, d^i^ 
as to the first principles (see 322, poop ri/p CXt/p alpvrrb/iepoi Si& roP 
d3)f those which placed unity and wXT)0oi;r [r6 wXiJPor]. Tlicodorct. 
the indefinite dynd nt tho head. cur. gr. nil’ iv. 12, p. 57 : Sn’OA-pdi^s 
Theophrastus says (see p. 576, 51 d^rraoi' ti/p SKt/p, Avapra 

and 583, 11) that ho wont further yiyope, vpatn/ySpeufftP. 
tlinii all others in the derivation of rio oxprcssl}' explained, liow- 
tho individual from those two prin- ever, that tliis process is not to bo 
ciplcs ; and Plut. an. procr, 2, 1 (see conceived ns n temporal origin, 
note 26), says that ho represented Ps.-AIcx. nd Hetaph. xiv. 4, 1091 
numbers nnd the soul, so far us it a. 27 rofers to him tho remark of 
IB a number, as springing from Aristotle in this passage, that tho 
them. Tho opposite of unity and yipcirit twp dpiO/iQp is eloiirly set 
the indefinite dynd was understood forth not merely toO OctapSaai 
in two \rays. Somo understood Upckcp, nnd this is mndo still more 
the pnncipio opposed to unity ns orodiblo by the fact Hint Xcnoernlos 
a ° Grent-nnd- availed liiniself of the sumo oxpo- 

Smnll, interpi-oting in this way tho diont in his Psychogony ; of. p. 595. 
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like Plato, discriminated Ideas, as Ideal numbers, from 
matliematical numbers j nor, like Speusippus, aban- 
doned tbe Ideas j but rather identified mathematical 
number itself with the Idea.“ Similarly with regard 


*•* Of the (liflerciit tlovcloptnonle 
of the doctrine of nuntbera in Aris- 
totle (see p. S7S| 41), that p^ren 
ttbovo probnblj beloncs to Xeiio- 
crates : cf. Havaisson (Spous. plae. 
p. 30) and Brandis (ii. b. 1, p. 10} 
with Motaph. xiii. b, 1080 o. 23 
aqq., where, after tlio quotation p. 
C73, Aristotle continues : S/uim di 
ml vepl ret Koi irepl ri itrtireSa 
ml vepl ri <rreped. ol piv yip irepa 
ri itaOrjpaTtKlL (sc. w.) xal 
ri peri, rii iSiw (the Piatonio 
view, that mathematical mnmi- 
tndes are diiTorent from Ideal 
magnitadcs, the consequents of 
the Ideas ; see p. 510) tUp S' SWus 
\ty6vTm ot piv rh. paOiipaTiKS, ml 
paOrjpaTiK&s \iyfswa>, Scot p^ 
woioCn rix ISias iptOpoit piiSi 
eloal ^curtp ISias. cl Si tA paOrj- 
PotikA. oi padijpanKCis Sd ’ oi ySp 
rippeaffeu oOre piycOos vav els 
peyiSij, 000 ' 6iro(a<roi/v povdSas Svdda 
etfai (not nil unities, when taken 
two together, produce dualities). 
In denjing that all magnitudes 
can be resolved into other mag- 
nitadcs, Xenocratos’ doctrine of 
indivisible linos can Ecarcoljr be 
mistaken. This assertion is at- 
tiibutcd to those who do not wish 
either to pat aside Ideal magnitudes 
with Spensippus, or to^ distinguish 
them from mathematical magni- 
tudes trith Plato. Those arc clearly 
the persons who treat Ideal num- 
W in relation to mathematical 
in a similar way; and we have 
therefore every reason to refer 
both these views to Xenocralos. 
Ilis supposition is snhstantinted by 


the quotation from Sextus, p. 538, 
1 1. According to the fundamental 
principle that the degrees and 
terms of knowledge depend upon 
the object (see p. 225 ; p. 331, 1 03), 
Plato distingnishcd mathematical 
knowledge from pbilosophic know- 
ledge, just as he distinguished 
muthemalical numbers and magni- 
tudes from Ideal. If Xenocrates 
yielded the first distinction he 
must bo supposed to have dona so 
with the second, making Ideas and 
mathematical things equal. Both 
in their coincidence form the siiper- 
sensuous world, r& iicris oipapoO’, 
tb^ comprehend that snper-celes- 
tiaf place, in which Plato placed 
the Ideas only. The coinci- 
dence of the mathematical ele- 
ment with tho Ideas is men- 
tionod by Aristotle, Metaph. xiii. 

8, 1083 b. 1 ; ibid. c. 9, 1086 a. 5; 
xiv. 3, 1090 b. 27; and vii. 2, 
1028 b. 24, where Asclep. Sobol, 
in Ar. 741 a. 5, sees a reference 
to Xenocrates. Ho remarks, xiii. 

9, that this form of the doctrine 
virtually does away with mathe- 
matical numbers, even if they 
are recognised nominally. Ps.- 
Alcx. ad Metaph. 1080 b. 11; 
1083 b. 1 ; 1086 a. 2, connects the 
view of Xenocrates about num- 
bers with that of Spensippns, and 
attributes to the former the denial 
of Ideal numbors, and to the 
latter tho identification of Ideal 
with mathematical numbers. Con- 
tradictory as this statement is, it 
cannot demand consideration ns 
opposed to the statements of Aris- 
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to magnitudes, lie desired to do away with, the distinc- 
tion of Ideal and mathematical without really aholish- 
ing either the one or the other.^® In the derivation of 
magnitudes he seems to have followed Plato : while 
endeavouring to reduce them to their primary elements 
he arrived at the theory — which Plato had akeady 
approached,®* — ^that all figures ultimately originate 
out of the smallest, and consequently indivisible. 


lines.®® Thus he appears 

totlc. WHint wcro tbo vicirs of tho 
rannino Alexander it is hard to sny. 
According to Syrinnns ad Motaph. 
lOSO b. 14 (Scnol. in Arist. Sup- 
plom. 902 a. 4), bo bad tbo follow- 
ing words relating to Spcusippns 
(supra, p, 573) : ot Si riv fiaOtjua' 
TtKiv nhvm aptSfthv cTrac, x.r.X., 
raferring to rois vtpl SevoKpdrtiv, 
ot xuptfovn piv rbv paBripartiAp 
(sc. ipiOpip) TUP alffSipruP, o6 
fiiPTOi pApoP itpoi popl^bvn, Tbis, 
however, stands in sncb absolute 
contradiction witli tbo statement of 
Aristotle which it is intended to 
explain, that it cannot be at- 
tributed to Alexander; it seems 
more likely that Sjrianus made the 
addition, ot k.t.X., in bis 

own name, to correct Alexander. 

See previous note. 

^ Melaph. xir. 3. Aristotle, in 
the words quoted (p. 519, 8), seems 
to mean Xenocrutes ; in any case, 
the words must partly bold good 
of him, for (Z 31} he continues: 
o5rot pip oSp toOtq vpoaybtxJ^ 
popot rais ISiau rh paOripariKk 
Sn^prdpowtp (the same oiUection 
which he elsewhere makes to 
Xonocrates, see previous note] of 
3^ vpQrroi 83o rods ipiOpobt won]- 
travres, t6p re tup elSup xal tSp 
pafftiparusip SXKop, &c. ^ Themist. 


to have assumed in each 

De an. i. 2 (ii. 21, 7 Sp.) concludes 
his elucidation of tne passage 
qnoted, 329, 98, in agreement with 
tne statements of Aristotle, with the 
words : raOra fiirarraXajSeTi' icrip 
iK TUP vepl ^iaeus SepoKpdTOVi. 

a See p. 519, 8. 

~ This striking assertion is fre- 
quently ascribed to Xenocrates: 
see Procl, in Tim. 2l5 F; Alex, 
ad Metaph. 992 n. 19 ; 1083 b. 8 ; 
Themist. Fhys. f. 18; i. 122, 13 
sqq. Sp.; Bimpl. Fhys. 80 n. o. u. 
b. u. 114 b. ; De Coelo, 252 n. 42 
K (Schol. in Ar. 510 a. 3^ ; ibid. 
294 a. 22 ; Fhilop. Fhys. B 16 u. ; 
C 1 0 . ; M 8 m. ^chol. in Ar. 366 
b. 17), who disputes that this was 
actually the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
Schol. in Arist. 323 h. 41; 334 n.; 
86 b. 2 ; 469 b. 16 ; 25, 515 n. 13. 
Syrian Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 h. 

2 1^ sq. According to some of these 
evidences, the Aristotelian treatise 
(see vol. ii. b. 64, 1, 2nd edit.}, at- 
tributed hp others to.Theoplirastus, 
on the indivisible lines was directed 
against him, and to him it is con- 
jectured belong the grounds for 
the supposition set forth in the 
beginning (968 b. 21}. One of . 
these (968 a. 9, see following nt.} • 
expressly depends on the doctrine 
of ideas ; a second (Z 14), perhaps. 
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species of inagnitud<is an indivisible element; otiier- 
'^Tise. he tnoug’lit. the Ideas of the line, the trismglej 
&c.. ■would not be the first in their kind : their parts 
would precede themselves.-'^ 


is ciane^ts'i wUii tiie PiatWiis ecc- 
(rin* ef tfie tleHiont?. Ifo“ev-.*r, 
it T.'Bs R'.: intrpjj tiiis cfrcirit'S o: 
the ' kiafrnts ^bich b:d Xenc-sratee 
to Ii;! tbcorv ; awaniiag to Ails:. 
XoSapb. L C. &52 a. 10-22 : liii. 
0 ^Eos p, oS'*3j sfistnSj 

ibc ccrreiposdiDg Platonic str-te- 
lEpnts prerieaslr, to bare l/cea 
laid down first in ics Er-stepbrsict} 
co2Strcc::o3 of spatial ina^^itnd'S. 
la PcTS. vi. 2, 223 b._15 i'j-}. Aris* 
totle proballv bad Xca'-crates in 
his mied, altbosgb Le dc-es rot 
section bin: Ibeaist. Pui!op. 
and Sitapl. !«. cit. ad Pi.js. 
L 3, lc7 a. 1, occciding to Alex, 
and PoipijTTT, refer partir to 
him and partly to Plato, 'fbese 
passages, bowerer, seeia so relate 
oicai'T to the Ason-.i£ts. Fr^as 
the passage JJe ea. i. 4 cr.u — 
■where it is remarked against Xeno- 
crates that i: the soal ■were san- 
pcsed to be aniaaler, and the unsu 
contained in this acniher w^ere 
identical tritu the points in the 
Lodr, no sepanatioa cf the soal 
from the bodj rronld le iEBginaUe, 
cl '/£ Sscips'rTTct cl •/pauiici (is 
CTty/ids’—no concksioa can be 
aTrived at •with regard to lijo pecc- 
liar doctHnes of Xecorrates: the 
snlgect here nscer discasdosi is 
inerei j the generallj achcorriedged 
pHaciple. tlial lines are not com- 
p/csed of points and arc cot to be 
lesolred into points. Of coarse It 
is in itself inssibie, althtagh Aris- 
totle loc. cit. 4f/J a. 3 rather seems 
to contradict it, that Xenocnatrs 
held the scree "rierrs as Plato on 


this point 'see p. .010, S). 

'• C'fi t-p passages of Aristotle : 
De inssc. lin. OGS a. 0, rrhere one of 
the first reasons for the seppositioa 
cf tnoinsiLIe lines is : ei Icrcf Kta. 
ypapuffi, 7} o ilia, srpirr, rOv 
/tw, tL c£ lUpr} erpirtpe, ro-/ S>,sv 
rif euupcr^ c? cirij y 

ypapur;, riy airov ci Tpisrey eai ro 
rirpirioy^^ ksI ro rplyteyey red ra 
cy^eutrOf red oSsaz irtireccy 
eiirh /rat c&pK . ' evpt3r,7£7Ci yip f ? 
perhaps £pz] zrpirep' &m s&at 
Toirtiy. Gen, et cotr. i. 2, SVi 
8. 10; the atoms of Vemeedtzs 
are far core coceetrable than 
the sasaliest triaag'es ef the 
Tixtecs. TSsi V Sr ns imt cr 
rcireey, Svey cimpipciviy cl tpivisih 
/rat Xo*/wr5: croToivTcs’ srspi yip 
rc5 arouz ewat oi pry Asny 

on TO aiTOTflywcy wc?Ac lerreu, 
d.xair.pi7K c' c7 <^vfcii! elrdcis red, 
^i-rwroTr \irfSis srereUfet (wLich 
Phslop. ad !cc. 7 a. a. exploins. 
•w;t'.out tnosrirg -ThetheT it’mfers 
to Ptftlo lum-elf or to his scholars].. 
The asscrtica, that trithoat the 
Espno-iticn of fadiriaWs magei- 
tedas, the Ideas cf the line, of the 
tricagle, &c., innsi le divisible, is 
less scited to Plato bicself than 
for Xenocrates. ^ ITie fonser h^ad, 
ia the separation of the Id^a! 
and iLathenatical jnagiiitndes, the 
ceacs of avoiding this conclasioa : 
he conid conveaientlr distingtdsh 
Ideal cagnitedes from mthec^ 
tical by Cleans of their indhisi- 
biliW, 'jest as be dfetingaisbed 
Ideal ncaibeis frcai mstheniatical 
by nteacs of tbeir incoanectifcility. 
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Xenocratcs derived tlie soul also from the two first 


XcnocrAtes, on the other hand, who 
ideiitifled the idenl and the nintho* 
luatical, was debarred from this 
expedient. It is, however, axprcasl}* 
(Syrianns, Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 
b. 22 Eq.) said of him : liiv airo- 
ypa/tftijt’ (cF. the aHr^ rj ypafiiirj of 
the treatise tt. dr6;tui> ypapfx.) oAk 
ip'tlxeTO rifiveffOai oCSi r&t Kark 
Toi's [liaovs \iyovt T?t (see 

S . 34S sq.) opufiivas y/M^pdt. 

bw, the treatise on the indivisible 
lines supposes a special disenssinn 
on this subject ; wo can only ascribe 
it to Xenocratcs and not to Plato; 
it thcraForo seems most probable 
that Xenocratcs was the first to 
express and maintain the supposi- 
tion of indivisible maOTitndcs. Cf. 
Porphyr. ap. Simp), rhys. 30 a. 
u.: ol 8c ircpl SevoicpclTiji' riiv piv 
vpdtruv ixoTi^ovOlav (of tbo pcoplo of 
Elea) bwcTrac awex^ipovy, Tour^criy 
Sn el ty rb dy xal ddialperoy 
(oral. o8 jutji' dSialperoy eTvat id 8y. 
Sift wdXu' piiSi ty phvoy rh By d\Kd 
v\elta. Staipcrii' phrroi pit in' 
dneipov etvai, dXX' eh dropd nva 
KaroKiyeiv. raOro piyroi pi iropa 
efyai ' i&s dpepi xal i\dxi<rra, dXKd 
Karh piy t8 voaby kuI ri/y IfKi/y 
rpiyri Kal pipii ^xorra, 8i cr8ci 
ftropa Kal irpura, wpi&ras Tvde 
biroriOipeyos ehai ypa.ppb.e dripovs 
Kal rd in raBruy inireba, ml vrepeb, 
wpOra. Here the assertion that 
the indivisible magnitudes of 
Xenocratcs are not intended to be 
indivisible in space, is probably an 
explanation of Porphyry himself, 
with just as little historical value 
as the expedient which even Sim- 
plicius (30 a. below) availed himself 
of, in justifiable wonder at the un- 
mathematicnl principle of so mathe- 


matical a man ns Xenocratcs. Bnt 
Xenocratcs did probably represent 
the_ first surfaces and bodies ns 
indivisible (with the words nt the 
end of the predicate dropa is to 
ho supplied from whnt precedes). 
Stobmus attributes to him the 
doctrine of indivisible bodies, when 
he compares him with Diodorus 
(sec Pt. i. p. 228), who supposed 
only such, but not indmsible 
lines (Eel. i. 350: SevoKpdnjs xal 
At6Swpot dpepij rd ^Xiixurra &pl- 
fovTo), and i. 368 (sec 875, 4) says 
of him, that ho forms the ele- 
ments out of the smallest bodies. 
Plnnll}', Aristotle, Dc cccio, iii. 8, 
307 a. 20, seems to refer to Xeno- 
crates whore he objects to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the elements that if 
the tetrahedron must beconio warm 
and bum because of its angles, the 
same must bo the case with the 
mathematical bodies, ydp 

ndh-eTyu ywylat ml fyany ey adrois 
firopoi Kal atpaipai ml irvpa/itSes, 
fiXXui re Kal el (my dropa peyiOri, 
mOdirep fairly. By' those dropa 
peyiOri ho must mean not merely 
indivisible lines ; or we get indivi- 
sible spheres and pyramids among 
mathematical figures, and have to 
understand not the Atomists, but 
the Flatonists as intended; it is 
only they who attribute a self-sub- 
sisting existence to mathematical 
bodies. The point of Aristotle’s ob- 
jection is that mathematical atoms 
(the wpSra areped of Xenocrates) 
must have elementary qualities 
just as much as the physical atoms. 
As wo may see in Heradides and 
Eudoxus, it was only a short step 
from Plato’s doctrine of the ele- 
ments to Atomistic. 
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causes.*^ In liis appendix to iJio Timteiis lie calls it 
a self-moved number for the combination of uniiy 
with indefinite duality gives rise in the first place to 
number : when to this is added, in the Same and the 
Other, the first cause of permanence and of change, 


Wbni follows, and llic quota- 
tion pp. 3 J8, 355 ; p. 3G5, 5 scorns 
to liavc occiirFod in llic treatise on 
the soul (IJjog. iv. 13J. Xeno- 
crates did not write a regular cotn- 
mentnry on the Timicus, as might 
be supposed from the quotations in 
Plutarch and Praclus; Procl. in 
Tim. 24 A expressly calls Crnntor 
o TTpuTos toD nxdrupot 
In tho fifth hook of his Physics, 
however, as Themist. De an. i. 4, 
5, p. 50, 10 sqq., 59, 19 sqq., fipeng. 
remarks, Xcnocratcs thoroughly 
explained his views on tho soul. 

« Do an. i. 2, 404 b. 27: 
some InjT stress upon tho moving 
power (n the concept of tho 
soul ; others, c.g. Plato, upon the 
capacity of knowledge, while they 
compose it out of the elements of 
things in order that it may bo able 
to know everything: eVei Si ad 
KtvTjrtKOP ioSnei dvai Kal ypupi~ 
(TTiKbp, oOrus fpioi ffVPivXe^p 
ifuftoiP, ivoinipdpKPOt rip 
ipiOpLOP kipoupO' iavrSp. Aristotle 
tnen returns to this definition c. 
4, 408 b. 32, in order to subject 
it to a searching criticism, lie 
quotes tho same definition Anal, 
post. ii. 4, 91 a. 35 again, without 
mentioning its author. That it 
was not propounded by Plato 
is clear from the first of these 
passages; and that^ it belong 
to no one else than Xcnocratcs is 
■clear from Pint, an. procr. c. i. 5, 
p. 1012 : SfPonp. ... TVS 


rijp oifflap apiOpip aMp vjl ^avroD 
ttPoSpxpop avo^jTfP&pcPos. Procl. in 
Tim. 190 D. (Sepoicp. . . . Xiyup 
uar' dpWp^p clvai rijp ^irxiiv oifflap). 
Alex, in Topica, 87 m. 211 o. 238 
m. ; Simpl. De An. 7 a. u. 1C, b. u. ; 
Themist. loc. cit. (cf. previous note) 
and Anal. post. i. 2, p. C8, 12 ; Sp. 
Philop. Dc An. A 15 o. B 4 o. 16 
m, C 5 0 ., £ 11 m. ; Anal. post. 
78 b. m. ; ,SchoI. in Arist. 232 b. 
38; Macmb. Somn. i. 14; Steb. 
£ci. ii. 794, who represents tho 
definition as originating with Py- 
thagoras (so Xemes. nat. horn. p. 
44), of course without justification. 
Iambi, apud 8tob. ii. 8C2: in o' 
airroKiPifriKhp SeTOspir^s, 

Cic. Tuec. i. 10, 20: Xenoarates 
animi figuram et quasi corjnis 
negavit esse, verum numerum (Tixit 
esse, citjvs vis, utjam antea PgtJia- 
gorm visum erat, in natura maxima 
esset. Andronicus apud Themist. 
Do An. p. 59 Sp. understands 
Xcnocrates’ definition as expressing 
merely the fact that the soul by 
its own agency (kipup iavrip) 
effects the combination of matter 
into the organic body, which results 
in definite numencal relations. 
He therefore identifies tho defini- 
tion with the denotation of the sonl 
ns harmony of its body. This 
. meaning is improbable, and un- 
supported cither by Aristotle’s ex- 
position and criticism of the defi- 
nition, or the precedent of Plato’s 
Timseus, 
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tliere is imparted to number l^e faculty of rest and of 
motion.'® Whether the reason which Ai’istotle quotes 
for this definition may really be ascribed to Xenocrates 
is somewhat doubtful ; and it is equally uncertain how 
for, like Plato in the Laws, he expressly connected the 
belief in a Divine Providmice with the doctrine of 
the soul. 

This doctrine Xenocrates seems to have applied in 
his Cosmology,®® by seeking to prove ®® in the different 
parts of tlie world a gi'aduated scale of animate life ; 
and, in each individual soul, a specific combination of 
the highest principles of Unity and Duality.®^ Thus 
we are told that he not only attifbuted a Divine 
nature to the heavens and the stars, and in this 
sense spoke of eight Olympian gods,®* but that he 


™ Flut. loc. cit. c. 2 : ol niv yitp tovto S’ dpiO/tSv aMt> aMv 
aSSiv H yivetriv d/)(0/toC S^MOvBai Kwodvra. 

vopliovai ry pl^ei t^s dpjeplarQV ^ This w’o should attribute to 
xat pepurTijt oMas ’ dpiptcrov pip him, oven apart from Flut. Comm. 
ydp elpai rd tp, pepiarSp Si tS not. 22, 3, p. 10G9. 

^os, in Si ToSrup ylpcoBai tSp ^ It has l>ecn already remarked, 
dpiOpbp roD ipbs Spltopns tS p. 577,51; and p. 583, 11, on the au- 

0OS ml rp diretplgt vipas dpriBiprot, ihorit^of Theophrastus, that ho on- 
i^p ml SvdSa mXoDa-ip dSpurrop. . . . tcivdintomoro detail on this subject 
ToOrci' Si p^tru ^/vx^p tSp dpiOpbp than nny other Flatonist. Tothisbe- 
cTrat * tb ydp Kipyrinbp ml rb long tho treatises ^vnidi dKpbcuris (Q 
Kiprjrbp ipSeip adr^ ‘ toO Si radroS bow), and rd Trepl darpokoytap fG 
ml ToO iripov avppiyiprm. Sip rb books), farther ir.0ei3i' (see note 32^ 
jUp iari Kiv/jireus dpxt ml pera- This latter point seems to 
poKriifTbSi poP7is,yj>v^pye^apipM, come from the passage of Theo- 
jupSti' ^TTOi' roD Itndpai ml trraffBai. phrastus, just mentioned ; but how 
Sdpapvp ^ ToO KiPewdai ml KipeTp it was worked out we cannot say. 
oSirap. _ ^ Speusippus, as we have seen, 

^ Anal. Fost. loo. cit. : ol pip on^ the contrary, represented the 
oGi' Std ToS dPTurrpi^ip StiKPiPTes universe as devdoping itself from 
t1 itTTi 1j tI iffTtp SpB^uttos ^ inconraletencss to completeness. 
dXXo drtoi^ tup Sptup, rb dpx^s ^ Stob. £(d. i. G2, after the qno- 
tdroSprai, olop etris d^uiveie ^n/x^lP tation in note IG: Oebp (al. decoi') 
cTi'at rb aSrb abr^ alriop toD j’pr, Si eh>ai ml tSp oSpanbp ml robs 
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acknowledged tlic Elements as Divine powers, and, 
like Pi*odicus,” gave them the names of gods.®* This 
points to the notion that the soul permeates all parts 
of the cosmos and works in them all ; a theory which 
is involved in liis assertion that even the beasts have 
in them some instinct of the Divine.^® The part of 
the soul that rules in the heavens he seems to have 
denoted as the higher Zens ; the part that is at work 


&irTlpaiwpd>oati\vnTrimnOt(Ait:al Sec vol. i. 02C. 
iripovs ivoffcX^vovt, Salpoms iopd- Cfl nt, 2. These clemenfaiy 
rovs.dpiffKtTat [-Ka]SlKalairbs[-^] (xods arc not to be confounded, ns 
Hierc iblloirs a slight laciinn, which Krischc, Forsch. p. 322 sq. shows, 
Krische, Forsch. 323 fills up with witii the demons of ibo nether 
the wonls OeQy Ouyd/ieis ; better, world. Xcnucrates, with Plato and 
perhaps, defat etpat oundjuit) xal ip~ the Orpines, draws ndednito distinc* 
Stouctip rots liKtudis (rroixcfott. rod- tion between uemuns and gods (see 
rup Tijp pip Qaeunn : supiily 8(& p. 59.3, 38), and would.not have at- 
ro8 iipos ’Epap) irpoffayoptdet, tjjp tributed to the former the names 
oi Sid to8 frypm Iloo’ctSwra, rqv Si of the greafer gods. 

St4 T§i Tfis ^aroarSpop A-^yp-pap. f.'onnectcd witli^ the popular 
7«vra Si (adds the narrator) x'^PV- Iwlicf in the possibility of dirina- 
yijaas rdis SrwVKocs t& vpirtpa rrapk tion from many animals. 
rod nxdrwvot p^ari^paKcu. Cic. ^ Clemens, Slrom. v. 390 c, : 
N.D. i. 1.3, W (following PInlo- naOSKov yovp rijp wept rod Oelou 
domus): Xenoerates . . . in aijua frrotar Seroapdriit . . o8k dtreXv/ fa 
libris, gui sunt de natura Deorum nal iv roTt iKSyois 
(tr. deCap a ft Diog, _ 13), unlln Pint. Plat. qn. it 1, 2, p. 
species divinn dcscrihitur: Deos 1007: SePOKpirijs Ala rip pip ip 
enim oeto esse dieit; tpiingue cos, rots sard rd aSrd sal iffaCrus 
gill in stdlis vagis mminanUir ; fx®*'®'**' IhraTov KoSsi, viarop Si rip 
wnum gui e-e omnibus sideribus, fiiri ffeKgirjp, Clemens, Strom, v. 
guce injixa ccelo sunt, ex dispersis G04 C : S«'. . • • ^bp /Up fhrow 
guasimembris simplex sit putaadus Ala t6p Si ptarop im\&p. This 
JDeus (perbaps n reference to the denotation refers vnrth[ to tho 
Orphic mythns of Zngreus) : srpti' iirdrv and nijrrj, the highest and 
mum solem adjunnit, oetaupwgve lowest string, with which the cor- 
lunam. Clemens, Protrept. 44 A : responding parts of the uniTCreo 
SePOKp. irrrd pip Oeois rods might he compared, accoramg 

to tho Pythagorean conception of 
the harmony of tho roheres 
(Krischc, 31C, 324, whose further 
conjectures, attractive as they are, 

I cannot foUoTV. Tho supposition 


Tor, SySoop Si rbp ix vdvrup avrup 
(read jt. tc3i» iirharwr) avpc<rr&ra 
xbapop atplrrerai. Xenocrates un- 
doubtedly, like Plato (see p. 383 sq.}, 
imagined the stars to he animated. 
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oa the eartih and in the teiTestrial atmosphere, as the 
lower Zens. Bnt as in this inferior sphere evil is fonnd 
side by side with good, and harm with beneficence, 
Senocrates considers the world to be ruled not only by 
gods, but by dnamons, who are intermediate between the 
^vine perfection and human imperfection.®® In har- 
mony with the popular faith, he makes two classes of 
da3mous (a materialising exaggeration of the double 
World-soul in the Laws), the good and the bad. The 
bad might be propitiated with certain religions services, 
which Xenocrates does not connect with the wor^ip of 
the good.®® He agrees, however, with some other 


& Zcts corresponding to 

tbo iiiaii of the strings, vrhich 
according to \rliat \rill be cited 
noto 46, conid be placed only in 
tbo region of tbe moon, is forbidden 
by tbo position of tbo universe. 
l?his pontion is entirely distinct 
from tbnt of tbe Aguin, to 

attribute to tbe elements a soul of 
tbo lowest kind, a mere is not 
conformable to tbeir divine nature), 
partly to tbo Orphic designation of 
Pluto as Z6l^r viarm (Brandis, p.24, 
with reference to Lobeck Agbiopb. 
1098). The meaning of that ex- 
pression can hardly be other than 
the one supposed in the text ; by 
the soul of Zeus Plato meant 
tbe soul of the universe (see p. 
266, 122, p. 187, 172); with 
him Xenocrates looks upon the, 
collective divine souls as one soul. 
Plato, Laws, X. 898 D, immediately 
concludes the animation and di- 
vinity of the stars from tbe rule of 
the soul in tbe universe. 

^ Pint. De Is. c. 25, p. 360: 


(Saiftdvuv firydXuv) oOs koI Ilkdruv 
imt TLvBa'tipas axl Seiwxpiinir nal 
Xpimnros, jird/tcvot rots irtiXat 
0coX6YOif, ipj^unevetrripmts piy dv- 
Opdnruv yeyovivai \iyovaT ml woXXp 
T0 dwdpei ripr iwep^ipovrat 
ijpJCiv, rb Si 0eToi> oSk ipiyis obS' 
Anparov Bxwrat, K.r.X. Ibid. def. 
omc. c. 13, p. 416 : irapdSayfta bi 
\Sy^ SepoKpdrijs piv . . . iiroiii~ 
amro rd tui' rptydi'UP, Beltp piu 
dwetxdtnis rb Uriiir\evpop, Si rb 
trmXijybp, rb 6' hrixrKeXis Scupovltp' 
rb pip yip tirop irdt'n; * rb S' &Purop 
wdPTTi rb Si mi piv tvov irv S’ Opurop, 
&mrep ij Saipbpup ^tkrts Kat 

vdBos ffp^roS ml Oeod Sbmpip. For 
the facts cf. Plato, Symp. 202 D, 
&c. 

^ Plat. def. onto. c. 17, p. 419 : 
0adXovs SalpMPds . . . aviKiirep . . . 
ml HXdrup ml SePOKpdnjs ml 
XpSnmros. De Is. o. 26 : 6 Si 
SepOKpdrrit ml tup iipepup rds 
airo^pdSva sal tS/p ioprup Strat 
ir\7f^s TiPas fi Koverobs ii vqorrias 
^ Svff^pias 4 al( 7 j(poXoylap S^ounp, 

QQ 
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philosophers'*’ in describing the soul of man as Jiis 
dmmon.^* How far he combined tlie rest of the Greek 
divinities with liis system we do not knov//- 

In regard to the material constituents of the uni- 
verse Xenocratos cairied out the saine theoiy* of a 
graduated scale of perfection- This appears in his 
view of tlie elcraentSj in the derivation of wliich he 
seems to have resembled Plato, except that he made 
them originate, not immediately from planes, b&t, 
p-imarily from atoms, and, like Philolaus, reckoned 


Hire OtQv Ttpuus oSrc 
oTtrai vpoir^Kav JiprjffrQv, dXXa, 
e&at tpiffcu iv ru (ll'C 

atnic 5 p]jere aronn'd tbe eartb) ficyd- 
TiOf piv nal ivxupas, ov<rrp^ovs Si 
'r.cA ffKvOpuzas, at x<>(pom rots 
rotodrots nal nrfxiroDcat, rpSs oioir 
dWoxeipov rplirovrai. 

'*® fe.g. HeracHtns and Deroo* 
critns ; ecc ^'ol. i. 590, 5 ; 74S, 1 : 
Plato, Eee p. 501. 

■° Amt. Top. 11 . C, 112 a. 37 ; 
SepoKp, eiSaipwa etnu rSv 

7T)V'^i/X^»tx<‘VTaaTrovoatat'’ rownjr 
'•/op CKaarov clrai oaipoya, nbich 
Alex. Top. 94 m. rcp 2 .its. Cf. 
Stoll. Sena. 104, 24: Stmep. i\tyey, 
us TO saKQvplrtiwrav alexsi srpoadirav 
. . oCra calpovos naag, reh 
voinipovs i:ai:ooalpoius Svopd^optv, 
Krisebe, p. 321, I lliink too artill* 
cially, brings these tenets into con. 
necrioniritu the supposition that the 
souls freed from bodies arc oacjuoi'er. 

■® From Iambi. V. Pjth. 7_\re 
might conclude that in all points 
be followed the usual opinion. 
Tlie passage runs thus: srapair^ 
riot yap'Esripevtofis nal ESSo^oSKat 
S^tvoKp&nis, wrovoovmres, rp IIop- 
ferlot (the mother of Pythagoras) 


rbre pur/^ai rev 'AvSKKu xal 
Rioveap airrijP in pi) virus ixoiff^s 
KaroffT^ffcd re koI srpoay/etXat Sih. 
T^t Tpo^ii^tSos, which, howerer, is 
quite incredible. "IFe must know 
more precisely what Xenocrates 
enid, and whether or not he men- 
tioned the Apolline orimn of "Pr- 
tlmgoras merely as a tramtion. In 
Cic. _(6ee note 32; the want of a 
Species divlna is made an oiyection 
to him, and, in general, it is 
scarcely credible Uiat a pnpil of 
Plato, even Xenocrates, wonld have 
approved of an antbropomorpbism 
of this kind. 

Stob. Eel. i. 3GS : 'EprreSoRkfp 
nal Seponpinjs in pinparipupiyntsp 
ra anixeta avyeplpei, Sxep icrir 
ihaxufra nal oiesel errotxeja 
cro-xcluv, and tbe quotation in 
note 23. Stobtens expressly distin- 
gnisbes his view from the rlatonic 
viev,- ; the distinction, _ however, 
cannot have been very importanr, 
since Aristotle nowhere mentions 
it specially. Xenocrates must have 
enunciated it only after the com- 
pletion of Aristotle’s writings on 
natural science. 
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«etlier as a fifth primary Element." He included 
the higher elements (^vhich Plato had also con- 
nected") under the name of the Bare or Subtle, 
as opposed to the lowest element, which he denomi- 
nated the Dense. This latter, he said, is some- 
times in greater proportion, sometimes in less, and 
unites itself variously with the other elements. The 
stars and the sun consist of fire and the first density ; 
the moon of her own atmosphere and the second density ; 
the earth, of fire, water, and the third density." He 
guarded himself, howevei', against the assertion of a 
beginning of the world in time; and he viewed the 
Timasus, and its account of the creation of the soul 
and of the universe, not as giving a chronological 
statement, but as showing the different constituents 
of the universe and of the soul in their reciprocal 
relations." A definition of Time which inclines to 


'I'' See note 23. 

■“ See p. 374. 

■‘® Pint. fao. lun. 29, 3 sq., p. 
94, 3: Xenocrates, following tue 
precedent of Plato (Spin. 981 c. 
eq.), recognised that the stars 
must he composed out of all the 
^elements: b Si SeyoKpdrTjs ri fiiv 
Aarpa sal rbv ix irupbs 

xal toD irptirov wkvcv avyKeicBai, 
8i treX'bf'V’' Seuripou irvievoD 
xal ToO Iblov aipos, rijv 8i yip’ 
08am ml wpbs xal roO rptrou ruv 
vvKV&v’ SXus 8i p,-fyre rb wKvbv 
airb mff abrb pL-i/re rb paybv efrai 
benTiKbv. 

Arist. De Coelo, i. 10, 279 h. 
S2 : 4*' Si rivet po^Oemv emxeipodn 
^petviauToisrwv Xeybvruv&^aprov 
jiiv elvat [sc. rbv xbaptovl yevbfievov 8i 


o6k (rriv iXriO^s ’ bpudm ydp f&airt 
T<NS r& biaypi/t/uiTa ypi^mn ml 
ff^as elpniKtvai irepl Tijt yeviireus, 
o&X, yevopivov irori, dXX& 8tSa- 
irmXlat pSKXov yvapi^iv- 

rwv Bxnrep rb btdypaiipa yiyvb/ievov 
Oparapivovs, Simpl. ad Icc. ^ 136 
b. 33 Karst, remarks that !^no- 
crates is here meant, Schol. 488 
b. 15 (he is followed by two 
farther scholia, ibid. 489 a. 4, 9 ; 
one of them e:dends the statement 
to Speusippus, apparently quite 
arbitrarily) ; and to put the fact 
beyond all doubt, Plut. an. proci'. 
3, p. 1013, says, after quoting the 
explanations of Xenocrates and 
Grantor: bpdKQs 8i irdvres oSroi 
Xpi^V ofoi^at ^fvx^P pii 
yeyovivai, /ttijS* eTvai yempip, vXelo- 

Q Q 2 
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iho PJatonic theory, ntul n system of Astronomy not 
vciy well aiilhcnticntrrd.^^ are all that remain to 
us of the Physics of Xenocrates, except the follovring 
psychological theorems:— that the soul is a purely 
spiritual essence and can exist apart from the body j 
that Reason originates from without (tliat is. from a 
previous state of existence and that even the irra- 
tional part of the soul is immortal.®" Whether Xeno- 
crates extended the privilege of immortality to the 

mt Si SwifUtt tx^w, dt fa \Tlicren.s neither he nor anyone else 
faaXi''f»'ra Otapiai twa ri;*' oiVtcur conlj misplncc the concctire fixed 
rhv JlXdrcjm stars in the snme plane with tlie 

inrcrWceOai Kai avyK€fiawo)t.{»rf»' planets. The words, fiXAoj SrwM-ol, 
T& o’ afaa Kal vcpl roD Kbffnov indicate that some other name 
ctar ovuivov i-iaraaQai ftiv itbiov than ^Tenocrates, perhaps Zeno or 
Svra Kal ayljnprw rb oe ^ rphnp Clcantbes, preecd'-d, which is, per- 
cvinriTaKTaiKaloiotKetTBCKara/taOeaf hap.s, to be suhstitnted for Xeno* 
o6 p4Sioy Spteyra rols yivceiP crates, or, more probsiblr, has fallen 
airod ii-fpre r&v ytvtjriK&v cCvooov out of the text. 

dpXQf vpdvvo9eiiivois raiTupv rijv Cic. Acad. ii. SO, 124 : the 
door rpavriffOai (cf. note 17, on a soul, according to Xenocrates, is 
similar expedient, made use of bj mens nuUo corjMre. Xemes. nat. 
Xenocrates on a like occasion}, hom. 31 : he proves the incor- 
Hence Censorinn^, di. nar. 4, 3, porcnlitr of the soul with the 
reckons Xenocrates and all the old principle : d Si idj rpi^t-at, top Si 
Academy, together with Hato, aSpuiiuovTpi^eTatjiibffSpa^’Jni)^. 
amongst those who seem to have Arist. Dc An. i. 4, end (in the 
supposed that mankind was always criticism of the Xcnocratic defini- 
in existence. lion) : Sn Si w£s c7dr re 

Stoll. Eel. i. 250 : Sem-pdrijs t4s ’^v^dr koI awobAeedai ^ tSv 
[rdr Jcpbvov pirpop ruv yannt eup&ruv, k.t.'K Tliis definition is 
tSiv Kal Klnifftp atoiop. Both defi- clear in reference to the disciple of 
nitions are Platonic ; sec Tim. 38 Plato, bet Philoponus, ad loc. e. 

A .39 B sq., and supra, p. 383. 14, is not to he reg^med as an 

■*9 Stoh. Eel. i. 514 (Pint. plac. authentic source, 
ii. 15, 1) : ^evoKp&njs card puSs “ Stob. Eel. i. 790 : Pythagoras, 
iwt^opelas oferat KCiffOai (Pint. Plato, Xenocrates, and others teach 
KiveteSai) rods derrdpas, oi S’ SKKot OipaBev derKplveaOat riv poiv, where 
Zruixot srpd tup iripuv robs iripovs .the Aristotelian expression is to 
ipfhj^eiKaip&Bei. Tliisstatementcan be reduced to Platonic notions as 
refer only to the planets, which above. 

Xenocrates with Plato would have ^ See note 83. 
placed in the plane of the ecliptic, 
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jsouIs of animals is not mentioned, bat as be ascribed 
to them a consciousness of God,**^ tbis is at least 
probable. He forbade tbe eating of flesb, — ^not be- 
cause be saw in beasts something akin to man, 
but, for tbe opposite reason, lest tbe irrationality of 
animal souls might thereby gain an influence oyer ns.^'’ 
He seems to have considered tbe bead to be tbe seat of 
reason, and tbe irrational part of tbe soul to be diflused 
throughout tbe whole body.®® 

Xenocrates, as may be imagined, bestowed special 
attention on ethics ; ®^ tbe importance of bis personal in- 
struction lay principally in tbis direction, and out of 
tbe whole nximber of bis works more than half is 
■devoted to ethical enquiries. We bear of writings 
•on tbe Good, tbe Useful, tbe Pleasant, on Happi- 
ness, Wealth, Death, Freewill, tbe Aflections, the' 
nature and teachableness of Virtue, Justice, Equily,' 
Wisdom, Truth, Holiness, Temperance, Courage, Liber- 
ality, Concord, Friendship, Domestic Economy, tbe 

See note 36. tbo principah has its seat, accord* 

^ Clemens, Strom, rii. 717 D : iiig to Xenocrates, in the crown of 
SoKci 82 ScFOKpaTiis ISl^ irpo.yiui.Tw- the head, the latter, Opif. D 16 : 
6iuyo% vepl rqs av6 tQv sive eliam mentis locus mtUus esf, 

Kal ly rots irepl rod sard sed per totum corpus sparsa dis- 

^iffi»^lovffWT&yiuun<ruitu 5 \iyear, currit, quod et fieri potest et a 
4is uaiiupopbv tSortv 4 "rOr Xenocrate, Platonis disdpulo, dis- 
mpKur rpo^, elpyavpim} ijfiii ml putatum est. Only in this case 
^/Miovpivi]Ta'isT&yi\iytai>ynjxw. lActantins must hare pat mens, 
In the treatise of Xenocrates here ■where Xenocrates had q)oken not 
mentioned the discussions on the of row hut of the ^nrx^. 
three laws of Tri^olemus were He would found the ori^ of 
found, and on the prohibition philosophy in its moral influence ; 
against killing animals, which is ualen, nist. phil. c. 3, end: tdrla 
attiibnted to him, and noticed by Sk ^ukoco^las ebpiceiis ion /card 
Porol^r. Oe Abstin. ir. 22. ^ SevoKpdni, rb rnpaxuSes Ir r$ piip 

™ Of. Tertullian and Lactantius; Karawavirat rwv TcpaypArav. 
the former says (De an. 15) that 
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State, Law, Kingslii]).®“ Tims there is scarcely any de- 
partment of ethics of which ho has not treated ; yet, de- 
• spite this extensive authorship, our knowledge oven of his 
ethical doctrines is vciy small. Wo cannot, however, mis- 
take the tendency of his morality, which, in all essential 
points, was in hamony with that of Plato and the rest of 
the Academy. All things, according to Xcnoci'ates, are 
either goods or evils, or neither of tlie two.®® Gooda 
he divided, like tlio other Platonists, into those of the 
soul, the body, and the outer life;®® but the highe.st 
and most important of goods he declared to be Virtue. 
Though, in agi'cement witli the whole Academy,®^ he 
denied virtue to be the only good, he so distinctly 
gave it the preference that Cicero says he despised 

® Diog. mentions writings w, by nn awkward aigumcnt in a 
tro^as, w. wAodrov, v. rod iraiSlm (? circle. 

perhaps w. iroj5/«i'onr.irofo(iw»d7«' •* Cjc. Acad. 5. 5, 19 sq., on the 
7 ^, or something of tho sort, ought niilhority of Antioebus, attributes 
to be road ; ir. alSoSs is also a pos- this distinction to tho Academy 
siblo suggestion), ir. iysparctas, v. goneraUy ; and this statement, in 
roO &<pe\liiov, rev iKevdipov, dol'd- itself not absolutely certain, is 
rev, iKovclov, ^las, iTrtetKdas, substantiated by tbe citation p. 
eAScupoylas,v.roO rffe6Sovi,ir,^pov^ 520,11. 
cem, olKovofUKds, ir. cu^poailyiis, CT. Cic. T^igg. i. 21,55; Tusc. 
dw^ut»6/iov,iro\iTelas,a<ri6T7iTOS, v. 10, 30 ; Pint. com. not. 13, l,p. 
Sri irapaSorii ri Spoil, w. vnOuv, ir. 1065, and following note. 
fituy (on tho value of tho diiTorent (.'ic.Fin.iT.18,49:rir|«ti>teiee, 
way of life, o.g. tho theoretic, tho Xcnocrates, iola ilia familia non 
political, and tho life of ploasuro), ilahit (tho principle that only the 
ir. SpMiolas, oiKauaSnis, Apo^s, Laudable is a good) ; ^H(ppe4Ki*na- 
plov, ApSpelas, voKmicbs, letvdincm, vires, mvitia8,gToriam, 
Td 7 adoC, ^affiXetar. (Cf. Pint. adr. mdla alia Iona esse dimnt, lauda- 
Col. 32, 9, p. 1126.) Also tho hilia non dieant. JSthignidemita 
treatise on animal food ; see supra, non seda virtute finem honorum 
notes 3 and 56. eontineri pulant, «t rebus iamen 

® Xenocr. apud Sext. Math. xi. omnibus viriideoumtepo/nant. Cf. 
4t irfii' ri Sp ^ SryuOSp iorip ^ Legg. i. 13, 37 (supra, p. 579^ 
jcasdi' iorip, ij oSre^ aryaOSp iirrip 62). 
otre Kaicip Sort, which is followed 
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evBiy tiling else in comparison.® External and matcvial 
goods,— -henltli, honour, prosperity, and the like, — ^vrere 
placed hy him in the second rank. Ho would have 
them, indeed, regarded as advantageous things, or goods, 
and them opposites os evils ; ® ‘ the Stoical view, which 
reckoned both as alike indifferent, being entirely alien 
to him.®® It was only as compared ivith the higher 
goods and ills that these lesser seemed to him un- 
worthy of consideration. In his conception of the 
highest good, Xenocrates was therefore forced to in- 
clude all other goods together with Virtue. Happiness 
according to his theory, consists in the pex'fection of all 


® Tusc. V. 18, 51 ; quid ergo 
out itunclOriiolaumlprohibet, aut 
eiiam Eenocratem iflum gravissi- 
mumph\loaopliorum,exaggerantem 
tmtapere virititem, extenuaniem 
cetera et abjicientem, in rirtutc non 
beafam modo vitam ted ctiam 
heatisaimam jJonere? On account 
of i\io strictness of bis morniiljr 
Pint., Comp. Ciiu. c. Luc. c. 1, 
opposes the doctrines of Xenocrates 
to the Epienrenn doctrines, just as 
he elsewhere opposes the Stoic to 
the ^icurenn. 

Cic. Fin, ir. 18 ; sce8upra,nofo 
62. Iiegg. i. 21, 35 : if Zeno vrith 
Aristo explained virtue alone to he 
a mod, and everything else quite 
indifferent, valde a Xenocrate et 
Ariatotde et ab illaPlatonia familia 
diaertparet. . . . Hunevero cum 
deeua . . . aoJumbonumdicat; Hem 
dedeeua . . . malum . . . aidum .* 
divitiaa, vahtudinem, pidchriiu- 
dinem commodaa res tppellet, non 
bonaa; pauperfatem, aebUitatm, 
dolorem tn ammodas, non malaa : 
seniit idem quod JHenoeratea, quod 


Arisloielca, loquitur alio modo. 
Pint. c. iiotit. 18, SCO p. 579, 62. 
Ibid. 22, 3, p.^ 1069 : Aristotlo and 
Xenocrates did not, like the Stoics, 
deny, dupt\ttff0ai pir ivOpitvovs irrb 
Otur, ci^eXelcrOat 51 brrb yadwr, 
5i btrb KaOqyvr^. Also, 
Tusc. T. 10, 80, Cic. rcclmns Xeno- 
cratcB amongst those who consider 
poverty, disgrace, loss of goods or 
fatherland, severo bodily pains, 
sickness, banishment, slavery, ns 
indeed evils, bnt at the same time 
maintain aemper beatum eaae aapi- 
entem. From these passages it 
follows that Wynpersso is wrong 
(166 sn.) jn believing that Xeno- 
cratcB divided the things which are 
neither good nor had into things 
uscfnl ^lealtli, &c.} and things 
prejudicial (sickness, &c.l. Good 
and useful, evil and prejudicial, ara 
with him, as with Socrates and 
Plato, equivalent conceptions, bnt 
not nil goods have the same value, 
nor are all evils equally had. 

® As Cicero says ; soo previous 
note. 
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natural activities and conditions j “ in the possession of 
human virtue proper, and all tho means conducing to 
it. Virluo alone produces happiness; noble activities 
and qualities alone constitute tho essential nature of 
happiness, yet hapiiiness cannot he complete without 
material and external goods,®’' which are thus, to use a 
Platonic expression,®® to bo considered not indeed as 
primaiy, but as concomitant causes of happiness. For 
this veiy reason, however, virtue stands alone as the 
proijor and positive condition of happiness; the virtuous 
life must be identified with the happy life; ®® the wise 
man must under any circumstances be counted happy/® 
That he should not bo perfectly happy/^ in the absence 


^ Cicero aUribtttcs this tenet to 
tho Acndcroy gcnorollj, nnd refers 
to l^olcmo in support of it ; Acad, 
ii, 42, 131 : lionette aufem vivere 
frventm rehu$ tit, ipm 
iomini mlura conduct, et veins 
Academia txnsuit (sc. Jlncm hO’ 
norum), ut indicant scnpiti Pcie- 
monis. Cf, i'in. ii. 11, 34. Ho 
explains this determination 'with 
moro detail, Fin. ir. 6 sq, (cf. r. 
0 ^'itii tho remark that 

tho Stoics themselves acknowledge 
in it tho doctrines of Xcnocratcs 
and Aristotle ; that it belongs not 
only to Folcmo is clear from 
Pint. comm. not. c. 23, p. 10C9 : 
rims Si SeroKpdrris nal UoXi/xur 
Jia/ipdpowipdpxjis) nalVidpiup 
Todrats iiKcKaiOijoey, inroriOiftcpos 
OTOixua 7^s tSSatfutplas r^p ifidffip 
nal rh nark ^pdaip. 

Clemens, Strom, ii. 419 A : 
SePOKpdnjs re 6 Xal^aSptos r^v 
e^atftoplap droolottat nr^tp r^s 
dKtlas dpervt nal r^s Sv^pfTtinjs 
aiip SviAfieus. elra dis itin in ^ 


yipCTtu, ifiafperai \iyeip riip inrxA’'' 
4)$ S’ &p, rhs iperds ' &p, 

lits fiepQp, rds Kd\ks vpd(ett sal rds 
avovdalas ?(as re ml SmOioets ml 
Kipijocis nal ox/joets ' &s rodrup obn 
&pev (read tit S' Hip odn Srev), rd 
ofi/MTiKh Kol rh iterfut, 

«» See p. 839, 119. 

® Ari&t. Top. rii. 1, 152 a. 7 : 
Seponpdriit tSp ciSalpmt piu> ml 
rip oirovSaTop dwoSeUpwi rip aMr, 
iweiSii vdvtuv tup pim alperdrrarot 
i ovovSidos ml b eidaipup’ {v yip 
ri alperdn-arop ml pdyuirvp. Cf. 
p. 876, 2. 

^ Cic. Tusc. T. 10; sec notes 41 
ond 71. 

^ Cic. Tusc. V. 13, 39 sq. (of. 
31, 87): omnes virlwtis compotes 
heati sunt ; on that point he agrees 
vnlli Xenocrates, Spenripj^ns, 
Polcmo : sed mihi ridentur ^lam 
leatissmif which is immediately 
supixwted (ho remark that who- 
ever (as they do) supposes three 
kinds of different goods can never 
attain to certainty as regards true 
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of goods of tho second order, would bo incompre- 
bensiblo from tbo Stoic poiub of view ; but it entirely 
accords witli tlio moderation of tlio Academy, and with 
tbo Xenoci-atic notion of Happiness. For if the pos- 
session of Iiaijpiuess is Hnlcod to tlio convergence of 
several conditions, it will be more or loss perfect, ac- 
cording as tlieso conditions are }norc or lcs.s completely 
present: happiness will bo capablo of increase and 
diminntion; a distinction is at once allowed between 
the happy and the happiest life. 

How strong was the conviction of Xcnocratcs that 
virtne alone could mako men happy, may be seen from 
the stainlcssncss and austerity of his character,"' and 
from the few further particulars that wo possess with 
regard to his theory of morals. To free om*sclvcs from 
the bondage of sensuous life, to couepter the Titanic 
element in human nature by means of tho Divine, is 
our problem.^® Pm-ity not only in actions, but also in 


happincBS. Ibid. c. 18 ; eco supra, 
note 62. Scncca, cpist. 85, 18 tq. ; 
jLenoerales et /^leutijtjnis jnifant 
lealum vcl tola virtutcjierijpossc, 
11071 (omen vimoh lomim cite, quod 
io«eelui/i ett . . illiid autem a5- 
turdtm est, quod dieitur, leatum 
quidem fulumni vdtola virlute, 
nonfidurum autc7n pcrfectc heatum, 
Ep. 71, 18 : Acadtmici veterca bea- 
ivm qnidem^ite (seif, vimm bonxm) 
eliam inter hot erueiattu faienUir, 
aed non ad perfectum ncc act 
ptenum. 

« Cf. p. 659. 

^ This appears to me the most 
probable meaning of tore obscure 
passages. Tertnll. ad nat. ii. 2 
fiajs : Aenocrates Academieua bi- 
fariamfacit (Jbnnam divniiiatia). 


Olympioact Titanios qui de Calo 
cl Terra. If this division of the 
divinities in Xenoerntea is intended 
for nn^^tliinc more than a historical 
notice, witTi reference to the old 
thcoTOiiic^ it can only bo under- 
stood by supposing that bo inter- 
preted tbo myth of tbo battle of 
tbo Olympianc and tbo Titans with 
a moral purpose, niid explained 
these two binds of existences ns 
being in monbind. In Xeno- 
erntes* own tbcolog^’ wo look in 
vain for any point of connection ; 
tbo demons perhaps, on account 
of Ibcir intormediato position be- 
tween heaven and earth, may 
bo denoted as the sons of tbeso 
two kinds of deities; but they 
could Ecorcely bo called Titans 
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the irishcs of tho liearfc, is onr datyJ^ To tliis end 
Philosophy is our best help, for the philosopher has 
this advantage,^® that ho does voluntarily what others 
must bo compelled to do by law/® Plato, however, 
had admitted an unphilosophical virtue, side by side 
with Philosophy, and Xenocrates still more distinctly 
emphasized the difference between the theoretic 
and practical spheres. Like Aristotle, he restricted 
Wisdom or tScienco to intellectual activity, and left 
practical conduct to prudence or discernment.’^ Of 
his numerous ethical treatises scarcely any fragments 
have been preseiwed j but we cannot doubt his general 


in opposition to tho Oljmpinns. 
Furthor, according^ to iho Scholiast 
np. FincKh, Olympiod. inllPhredon. 
p. 66, nt. 2, ho spoho of tho Titanic 
prison in which wo aro banished; 
tho scholiast romarhs ad Fluod. G2 
B : y ... us Seroxpdrvs, 

Ttrafuev iort nal tls Aiivviroy 
diroKopv^oOrai, whcio, however, it 
is not clear whethor ho compared 
men to tho Dionysns of tho Orjdiic 
hymns, in the power of tho Titans, 
or to tho imprisoned Titans whom 
Dionysus is to set freo. 

^ian, V. H. xiv. 42 : Sevo- 
Kpinjs . . . iXeye, javSiv Sia^fpeiy 
9 Toit iriSas ^ roiis 6^$aKpx>is els 
dXXorpiai' olxlap riOfvat' lyrair^ 
yAp apMpTdveiv -rbv re els & M 
Xwpta /SXdxrorra sal els oOs pii Set 
rbirms sraplopra. One cannot help 
thinking of Math. 5, 28. 

™ Of. supra, note 67. 

^ Pint. virt. nior. c. 7, p. 446, 
adr. Col. c. 30, 2, p. 1124; Cic. 
Bep. i. 2, 8 ; Serv. in ^u. vii. 204. 
The same statement is alao attii- 
buied to Aristotle who, indeed. 


Fth. N. iv. 14, 1128 a. 81, says of 
tho xapletr sal iXevOiptos : oZdi' 
vbftos &v iavr$. Tlie saying may 
have had several anthors, and it 
may also have been wrongly trans- 
ferred from one to another. 

^ Clemens, Strom, ii. 869 C: 
isrel xal SeroKpdTris ip vepl 
^pmrfyreas rifp ffo^top Ivurr^yp 
tQp vpdfTUP alrlttp xal rys Ptsyrys 
oifflas etpal ^vip, r\ip ^pSpyrtP 
^odpepos SvniiP, Tip> pip vpaicnic^ 
ryp Si SeupyriKiiP, Ijp Sij iro^tar 
inrdpx^ip i^Openrlpyp. Stbrrep ij pip 
ffo^la 4>p6pyiris,oipiiPvSffa^p6py(ns 
cro^la. Arist. Top. vi. 3, 141 a. 
6 : ohp ws SepoKparys ri/p ^pbpyaip 
ipurriKiiP sal tQp Sptup 

ynprlp ecrai, which Aristotle cen- 
sures ns Enperflnous ; bpiyrii^p 
alone would ha'ro been su£Scient. 

^ There is only, perhaps, the 
saying np. Pint. Do andiendo, c. 2, 
p. 38, cf. qu. conv. vii. 5, 4, p. 
706 ; that it is more necessaiy 
to guard the cars of children than 
of athletes. 
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agreement on these snbjects with the Acatlcmy.'® Of 
the contents of his iiolitical \\-orks, and of his discus- 
sions on Rhetoric and other kindred ihoines,^'’ only n 
few nnimportant particulars are known. 


^ Wo nmy incliulo XcnocrAtcs 
in Cicero Bays, Acad. ii. 4-1, 
135 (specially of Grantor): that 
the apathy of the vriso man vras 
alien to the Older Academy. 

®® rr. naBtiiiaruv tuv vtpl tSjp 
\ifyp (31 books), T. Tov 

ypd^iv. 

^ Pint. ap. Froclnm in lies. 
E. K. 'S/I. V. 374 (Pint. I'ragm. ii. 
20 Dtibn.) remarks that ho ndriscs 
that only ono heir should be ap- 
pointed. Sext. Math. ii. C quotes 


from him the definition of Phctoric 
ns ToO tC Xfytw, ibid. Gl, 

as vciffovt Sti/tiov/ry6s ; Qninfil. 
Instit. ii. 13, 4, 3-1, nttribnlos both 
to Isocrates, i.e. to n writing 
bearing his name. Tlic two names 
are often confused. The calcula- 
tion mentioned by Pint. qn. conv. 
riii. 0, 3, 1.3, p. 735 of the number 
of syllables which conld be formed 
out of tho whole alphabet, might 
hare occurred in ono of the 
writings quoted. 
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OTHER PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ACADEMY. 

Exquiries into primaiy causes, Ideas, and numbers 
Tsrero pursued by many other Flatonists besides 
Xenocrates and Speusippus. We learn that the two 
princijoles of the later Platonic metaphysics were 
variously apprehended in the Academy, but that meta- 
physical science as a whole was neither advanced nor 
elucidated.^ Besides the three principal theories of 
the relation of numbers to Ideas, — ^the Platonic, »Speu- 
sippean, and Xenocratic, — ^Aristotle mentions a fourth, 
which assumed the absolute and independent existence 
of the Ideal numbers only,® and treated the mathe- 
matical sphere as a separate genus, without con- 
ceding to it an existence of its own above and 
beyond the things of sense.® Many different views 
were also taken of the origin of material things from 
numbers, and of numbers from first causes. This we 

^ Arist. Metapb. xiv. 1 sq. (see r&v al^rjrup, ai luiv 76 
p. 332, 83 ; cf. p. 584, 16), c. 5, aloOirr&v dXX’ ip raOrots. As 
1092 a. 33 sq. tins assertion immediatelj connects 

- Metapb. xiii. 6, in the vords vrith and completes tbe one jost 
quoted p. 573 : dXXor o4 t», ic.t.X. mentioned, to the effect that onJjr 

3 Metapb. iii. 2, 998 a. 7 : eM tbe Ideal iinmbers exist for tbem- 
31 rtpes ot ^mnp eHwtt flip r& flera^A selves, both may probably be at- 
raCra }iey6flepa twp re eldSp Kot tribnted to tbe same persons. 
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gatlioT from the language of Aristofclcj who censures Iho 
Platonists for describing numbers sometimes ns un- 
limited, sometimes as limited by the number Ion/ 
He says of the adherents of the latter view that they 
reduced the various derived concepts (for example, 
Emptiness, mathematical Proportion, Crookedness), some 
to numbers within the deend, others (for example, the 
contrasts of rest and motion, of good and evil ®) to 
Ijrimaiy causes. ‘With regard to the derivation of spatial 
magnitudes, there existed, as wo have seen,® a variety 
of theories without much positive result. IMost of 
these philosophers, however, did not attempt any ex- 
planation of the Derived from First Causes, but con- 
tented themselves, like the Pythagoreans, with indefinite 
and disconnected analogies.’^ Hestimus alone is men- 
tioned, with Xenocrates,® as having adopted a moro 
satisfactory method j but our knowledge of him is pretty 
nearly comprised in that statement.® 


* xii. 8, 1073 a. 18; xiii. 8, 
1084 a. 12, 0 . 9, 1085 b. 23, cF. 
xiv. 4, beginn. ; Fhys. iii. 8, 206 
b. 30. 

° Motopb. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 81 : 
vap&yrat S' \yevpfv rSv ipiOfiiivI (bj 
TciO itSxpt SeicdSot rekelav Svrtn 
dpiOfuiO’ yevvun yoih> rd hrdftttv,^ 
oiw' rh dvoKoytav, tS mpiTriat' 
rd SKKa rd roiaOra iprbs Segd- 
Sos* rd ydp raSs dpxw dirdSi- 
S6anv, dov Ktmjnif, ardaiv, dyadbtf, 
Koxbv, rd S’ dXXa raSs dptOpals, Cf. 
Thembr. supra, 67a 51. 

« See p. 619, 8, cf. 671, 40, and 
Metapb. xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11; vii. 
11, 1086 b. 12 ; ivdyowi vdpra vis 
rads dpiepois, gal ypapp^s rbv 
}i6yw rbv tc5v Siio cTrat Kal 


Twv rat {5^ar \tybvTtap ol /liv 
abrcrypa/iftiiv SudSa, ol 52 t 5 
cT5Dr ypapp^s. tpta (tip ydp 
efrat rai;rd rb cISos gal o5 t5 cTSot, 
dtop SvdSa ml rd c75or SudSor. 

^ Thcopbrast.6co676,61 ; Arist. 
bfotaph. xiii. 8 (sco nt. 4}. Still, 
however, from Mctnpli. i. 9, 991 
b. 10; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 14 ; xiv. 6, 
1092 b. 8 sqq., wo cannot infer 
that many iMatonists actually ex- 
plained dcRnito numbers as those 
of mankind, of boasts, &c. 

■ Tboophrast.nftcr the quntation, 
p. 676, 61: ire(pETai52Kal'£aTia7os 
ftdxpt nubs (to dorivo overytbing 
besido spatial magnitude) o6x &<nrtp 
etptfTiu wepl Twv wpi&ruv pivop. 

* Besides the editing of the 
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Some noteworthy divergences from the doctrine of 
■Plato were made by Eeraclidos of Pontus. With re- 
ference to his general point of view, he may certainly 
be considered a Platonist. The Epicurean in Cicero 
charges him with having sometimes treated spirit, 
sometimes the nnivei-se, as a Deity, and with having 
raised the stars, the earth, and the planets to the 
dignity of gods.’® In this it is easy to recognise the 
Platonic view of the Divine Reason, the divine and 
animate nature of the world and of the heavenly 
bodies; for Heraclides would only have called these 
latter gods in the sense that Plato did, when 
he discidminated between the invisible God and the 
visible gods. His cosmology, however, differed from 
that of his master in several theories, chiefly the result 
of Pythagorean influences" to which he was very sus^ 
ceptible.’® We learn that he assumed as the primary 

Platoaic discoorees on tbc (iood, Besides the doctrines to be 
vre have (from Stob. Kcl. i. 2o0) (looted immediately, and the state' 
the definition of time (^ora iarpuy ment of l>iog. v. 86, that he had 
vfAt d^XijXa) as his, ivbicli docs been a pnpil of the J^lhagoreans, 
not deviate from the Platonic defi- this is clear from ois treatise 
nition. on the Pythagoreans (ibid. 88}, 

X. De. i. 13, 34: HcrttcUdef from bis fictitious account of Abatis 
.... »iodo ntundum Uim mentem (sec tbe^ two fragments ^ which 
tUvinam esse puUil : errantibus Mttlier, I'ragm. Hist. gr. ii. 197, 
eliam steUis divinitatem tribujt, quotes out of Bekker’s Anec. 143, 
seKsuque Dentn privat el ejns 178, and Pint. And. po. c. i. p. 14^ 
formam mtdnhUem esse vult, and from the accounts, probably 
‘eodemque in Ubro rursvs terram borrowed from the former treatise, 
ct eoshim (i.c. the dwAai^r; the of the wonderful vanishing of Em- 
planets arc already mentioned} pedocles after the rcanimation of an 
referl in Decs. Tlic words sen- .apparently dead man (Diog. viii. 
siMMC . . vull contain (as Krische, 67;, and of the change of a bean into 
Forsch. p. 335 sn,, correctly re- the form of a man after it has 
marks) simply the conclusions of been buried in dung forty days 
the Epicurean, .and not historical (Joh-Lyd.dcrocnB.iv.29,p.l81}. 
statements as to licraclides’ views. On account of these peculiar 
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constituents of all corporeal riiings minute liotlics. not. 
coinpoundetl of any ■ulterior parts, llul, unlike tlie 
atoms of Democritus, tlicso liodics are capable of alVecl- 
ing one anotlicr, and arc therefore combined not by a 
merely mechanical union, but by actual interdepend- 
cnce.” What gave rise to this theory, which i.s 
carried out through various analogies” in his works. 


we do not know; but we 

dactrince, I’lut. ftdw Col. 14, 2, p. 
lllfi, reckons lIorAcIidns nmongfll 
the number of tboso who vpht rk 
iirv/Kcfirara koI niyum tuv iftvatKQp 
itrevavTioitt.tvoi II Xctrui'i iml 
liaxbixtvoi SiareXoCvi. 

“ Dionj's. np. ISnscb. pra’p. cv. 
xiv. 23, 3, nftor mentioning the 
Atomisi tbcoty ; ot 81, ri* irSfutut 
fitv ivofiiffaPTts [rend ovr 8 v. 3 , 
d/xepQ etvat ffiiitara, roC 

vofrir /tbpTi, kSiaipirup 6 itu» 
cwrlOemirk vdvra koI dt & oia* 
Xderai. Kal To 8 rui> ^aol tup incpHtp 
dpoiueroxclip AcdSupor ytyovivat, 
tpopa m, ^ffiP, akroii SXKo 

’HpaKXelSijr Oiiuvos, iKiXartP 
tr/Kovt. Soxt. Pyrrh. ^ iii. 32 ; 
Heraclidcs and Asclcpindcs ^on 
■whom sec vol. iii. a. 352, 2nd edit.) 
explain ipdpfious dymvs to bo tlio 
causes of all things. Math. x. 318 
on tho same: (rijp tQp vpayptA- 
TOP yipeaiv eSb^airap) dpo/toiwp 
flip, iraOrp-Qp Si ^this is in opposi> 
lion to tho Atomists, whoso atoms 
were equally unlike, hut wore 
dvadq}, Ra0<£ircp r&P dpdppup 
iyKUP {dpappos means not com- 
pacted, not coi^osod out of any 
parts). Stob. Eel. i. 350 : 'Hpa- 
KXelSiis BpadapMTO, (sc. r& Ad- 
Xurra Ap/fero). Galen, h. phil. 
c. 5, end (0pp. xix. 244) : 'Hpa- 
xKelSyit ... rat 'AnXiiviiStp , , , 


can scarcely bo wrong m 

drappjirroi't (rd. di'dppoi't) 8 *,K 0 i'f 
apxkt i'TCTtOin'tt tup Spup [rd. 
SXwi']. 

In the fmginciit nf a work on 
Mu.«tr, which i\trpliyry nitotc.s in 
rtol. linriii. pp. 21.‘t-2in Wall., and 
llnnlcz reprints, p. ft*.* sqq., Ilcr.v 
clidos assorts that every note is 
properly an impact {rXifn) trans* 
milted to tho car, and, as such, 
occupies no time but the moment 
between the act and tlic comple- 
tion of the act of impact ; but tlio 
dulncsB of our hearing makes 
several impacts following after 
ono another njipcar n.s nnc; the 
quicker tho impacts follow, tho 
higher the note, and tho slower, 
tho lower tho noto. As ho com- 
posed upparcnlly continuous bodies 
out of Atoms, as discrete mag- 
nitudes, be imagined in notes 
discrete niagniliidcs ns clomcnts 
of tho apparently continuous. 
— ^In tho same fragment ho also 
expresses tho view, which wo found 
in rialq, p. 428, 113, that tho 
Bight perceives objects by contact 
with them (impdWowa airmi), 
and from that ho derives tho con- 
clusion tiint tho perceptions of 
sight arc quicker ana more rcliahlo 
than those of hearing. Of hearing 
ho remarks : rdr alaOijiras ph 
iffruNmt, aXX’ ip rapd^ip otlrar. 
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connecting it not only with the Platonic theory of the 
elements, hnt with the Pythagorean theory of atoms, 
of which Eephantus is a well-known adherent.” 
Hcraclides also agrees with Eephantus in supposing 
the world to have been formed from the atoms by means 
of the Divine Reason.” He seems to have held the 
cosmos to bo unlimited.” It is, however, of more 
importance to know that he taught, like Hicetas and 
Eephantus,” the diurnal rotation of the earth and the 
immobility of the fixed stars: but the annual revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun, and the heliocentric 
system, were unknown to him.” He thought the sun 


Sec vol. i. 426 eq. 

Cf. the passage quoted supra, 
note 10. On licplinntus see loc. 
clt. 

Stob. Eel. i. 440 : 2 AeuKoj o 


*Epv0/>a?os (tlic well-known astro- 
nomer) Kol 'HpaitXftoijJ 6 noi*- 
ruiit S-veipw rbv Kbffftov. The 
Flacitn mention only Selcucus, ii. 
1, 5 ; but the account of Stobmns, 
who frequently has the more com- 
plete text, is not, therefore, to bo 
rejected. The Placita even confirm 
that account, ii. 13, 8 (sec vol.i. 366, 
2); there only remains a doubt 
whether the concept of the un- 
limited is to be taken here quite 
strictly. , , , • 

“ The first who propoundfd tins 
■new was, according to Thcophr. 
ap. Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 123 (with 
wMiich cf. liockh d. Kosni. Syst. PI. 
122 sqq.j, the Syracusan Ilici ias, 
and the fact that the Placita men- 
tion only Eephantus with Hera- 
clidcs seems the less important, if 
we suppose with Biickn that ho 
was a pupil of his fellow-country- 
man Hmetns, and was the first who 


promulgiitcd the theory in a written 
treatise. However this may be, in 
any case it seems that Hcraclides 
is^ indebted for it to Eephantus, 
with whom his atomic theory also 
is connected. 

Plut. plac. iii. 13, 3 : 'Hpa- 
K\elSrjt 6 IIomK&r sat ‘Es^qi'ros 6 
ni/ffayipetos KinSvi piv riiv o6 
pifv ye ptTopwnKus, rpo^oD [Sf] 
SIk 7)9 ini'opivrjy iirb Svirp&p 
draroX&r wept r6 fSioi' aMj! Kiprpov. 
(Tlic same, with some variations, is 
found npnd Enseb. pr. evan. xv. 
5S ; Galen, hist. phii. c. 21.) Simpl. 
De Coclo SchoL in Arist. 495 a. 
31 : 0 (& t3 ye^avivai rivhs, &y 
’HpasXetdijr re 6 Ilornsdr xat 
'Aplarapxm, voplttarrai (rcSfewdai 
ra roS piv odpamd Kal 

rQy daripuy •^pepadirruv, r^s Sk 
wept toDs toD leijpepiPoO vSKovs 
dwA Swpuv Kivavpimis iKdanis 
iipipai plav tyyurra vepurrpo^^. 
tA Si lyytora vpiffneirai Aid ripf 
roD ^Xtou pias polpas iirudvriffip. 
Ibid. Schol. 506 a. 1 (cf. ibid. 505 
b. 46) ; Ip ry KlPTpfp 5i oSaop ttip 
•yfir Kal niKKfp mavpipiip, rip Si 
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77//> son,. 

liad only two satellites, :Nroronn-nml V.'««s-r T.il:- jlj- 

IMliagoreans, lie M that the h.-av.nly l-i'.-r. 
especially the moon, wore orhs similarly ront,!,iu! - 
ouvs.®‘ The globular shape of the i-arth. th.*u $:• :v - 
rally helicvcil hy philosophers, he tsil:*-s fw iiraul*- i." 
Passing over some other physical theori.-s*' «»f 
clidcs, and turning to his doctrine of the human ‘ '<1!. 
wo find that hero too he adopted the njr.r.* .ani'i-n? 
Pythagorean view rather than the Thitonie. lie de- 
clai-cd the soul to he u luminous ethereal erc-.j, ..y* 
Before entering info bodies, s<«uls were «»• ahid- in 


oi'pavitr ilpc/u7p'TlpaK\. o llorn^ut I*" lu«>5r.f<ie r!'.*!}'.: t 

itroOiix€vot aui’ttv 0iro rh ?i7S *l*J.i*. U‘, :i, !•., {■ .ri. 

pwa. Scliul. fiOS R. l‘i: tl ?l e. ts. ji. V**-,. 'Itj- taj'-’.j «-i 

K^JcXv) «pl t4 Kivrpov l/ro:tJr« Tqi* r.-. .Iwj'S'e j :>■ t:.*.*.*. 

KlniffiP ^ 7?], df ’11 /iokX. 0 Jloi*r. fvreit |o tlif •V:y, j*--!. 

inrtTlBcTo. Cictninnit np. Siinpl. • aMr«>n. 55. -I*.'), It* N 

rii}'8. 65, loc. c5t.; S«6 krI raptV W't‘M5ral5y. 

tftii' TW, 4 lloi’T, '♦ Tn tin's mH'J>‘s*5i 5 a t*.i» jniy 

f\ey(v, Cti kuI mvovpirrit wvt rs'frr lIsp Jnn^srivi* si; » rstr':;.;- 


•fift, ToC V i)X(ov lUoovrii •»«*, 
Unrat rj ircpl tiv ^airofiU’T; 
ApupoKta aiiitvOai. (('f. on tlii-Fc 
passages, and in oppobition to tlic 
pcTvcnc conclusions wtiicli Gnip])P, 
jvosm., Syst. d. (ir. 126 sqq , Iins 
drawn from them, Ifiicich, loa cit., 
p. 127 sqq.) Prod, in Tim. 2SI 
Jfi; 'HpaKXetoqt . , . kip&p sn'icXq* 

tV 

“ Chalcid. in Tim. p. 260; 
Monrs. and liockh, loc. cit., p. 1,18, 
142 sq. Cf. also Idelcr, Ahh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1830; Phil. hist. Kl. 
p. 72. 

SI Stob. Eel. i. 514 (Knc. ii. 13, 
8) ; soePt. i. 860, 2 ; cf. 561, 2 ; 
ibid. i. 552 : 'H/KtcXelSns krI QkcX- 
Xm [fiiu ffEX^mjv] 79s MxXp 
vepimpipii. Tho comets, on the 
other hand, and soma similar pheno- 
mena, Horacleitns considered to 


naM;;ati«n of tl;>- «.irth, rj>. 
Strat'o, ii. 2, .j. p iim. 

S' t);i flits tjiiw. Sti-li. IV!. j. 

634 ; on titc ♦liivs'iiti;.; iit ayv.", 
(inlon, He Iromtira, r. i'., vul, \*ji. 
6l.aK ; on tlii> piTcfplioii's of m.-o* •, 
wlm-h he fKiilainf.1, ncc<stvlits'< 
tn PlntaTch, phc. iv, H, with 
KinpP(!i>clcs, liy thf liyjS'iihi")^ 
of iiflhiM'S iiiid psn-.i!;*cf. nl* » 
note M. 

s‘ Still). K.-l. i. 7t»6; ‘IIpsEX. 
^wrorcoq Tb«' V “X'l'’ wpiVaTo. Tvr- 
Inll. De an. c. 0; the fonl i«i not 
limeti, chi hoi jt’arui; J'ouliro 
JferneUili. Macruh. Sonin, i. 14 ; 
be designated tho soui ns n light 
IMult]). J)c An. A •! ii. : ]ic con- 
siucrcd tho soul to Ihj an oiyitti*:of 
<w/«a, which ia equivalent to 
aWfptor. In n treatise attributed 
to him, ircpl tSp * 

K K 
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tlic !^^ilky Way,®’' tlio brigJifc points in wliicli were 
thejnselves such souls. O’herc is no record to shoivhow 
he hrougJifc Jiis daemonologj*^ ‘® and belief in divination®' 
iiito combination with this, or whether he even at- 
tempted to do so. 

Allliough, however, tlierc were many points on 
which Hcraclides differed from Plato, he agi*eed with 
him at least in his moral principles. From his 
treatise on Justice we find instances quoted to show 
that wrong-doing is overtaken by punishment;®* and in 
his work on Pleasure he cites, as against a Hedonic 
panegyric.®® numerous cases in which want of temper- 
ance has led to ruin, arguing the question of the 
acutest pleasure being found in a madman.*® This is 
quite as much Pythagorean as Platonic;** the two 

genuineness of irliicli might rca- His interest in oracles is proved 
fonablj he doubted, the activities by his treatise r. uf 

of the soul were explained as \rbich fragments .'ire given by 
merely a product of the body: Houlcr, 67 sq.; duller, Fragm. 
Pint. ntr. an. an coip. &c.; Fragm. hist. gr. ii. 107 sq. 
i. 5, From Atbcn. xii. 521 c. sq. ; 

Iambi, ap. Stob. Eel, i. 904, 53.3 sq. 
cf. supra, p. 2S, 4. ^ -® 'I be fragment apud Atben. 

For the d{emon«, a doctrine xii. 512 a. sqq., in which it must 
natural in such a Pythagorean, remain niidecidcd what adversary 
cf, f'Icmcns, Protrept. 44 c.: vt lie had immediately in view, can 
-/dp •BpaKXelcTis 6 Tlomndt ; o6i:iff0’ only be considered in this way, not 
Ss't/ oiK iiri rd AnMCKpiroo xat as the philosopher's own opinion, 
adror Karacifperai tloirha 'i.e. in ■“ Cf. the fragments apnd Atfien. 
the description of tire divine). The xii. 525 sq. ; 533 c. ; 536 sq. ; 552 
erotaXa of Democritus are, in fact, tq._; 5.54 c. _ ^ 
damons(scevol, i. 757), andtothe The definition of happiness 
dtemons niry or vaporous bodies riuoted vol. i. 398, 3, refers also to 
are attributed; cf. Epinomip, 984 B the Pythagorean Ethics. On the 
sqq. (see below). other hand, the quotation of Iler- 

Some instances of prophetic mias in Phsedr. p. 76. ed. Ast, is 
dreams arc adduced by Cic. Divin. gcnninely Platonic: 
i. 23, 40; Tcrtnll. De an. c, 46; ttvai tov iptara Kal oiK^^j^os, 
Pint. Alex. 26, from Hcraclides. Korh <rop/5e/3ijirds (this Ansto- 


jiunoxvii. 


on 


schools coiuckle cvcu moro in ilicir inornl doctrines 
than in their philosojdiic theories.®’ 

EudoKus widely departed from .IMalonic prece- 
dents in lilthics as well as in his J’hysics. In the 
sphere of Physics, the theory of Ideas seems to linvo 
been too ideal for him, and the participation of thing.s 
in Ideas too shadony. In order to connect material 
things more closely with his philosophy of Nature, lie 
assumed that they receive their (junlities by means of 
the admixtine of the substances to which these qualities 
originally belong ; and he accordingly sol in the place 
of the Ideas Anaxagorcan honneomcrics.®® Jt is there- 
fore of little consequence wliether or not he retained 
the Ideas in name.®* In his Ethics, ho agreed with 
Aristippus in piououncing I’leasiire the highest good, 
appealing to the fact that all men desire pleasure and 
avoid pain; that all strive for pleasure for its 


telian expression must liclong to 
tbo narrator of the account) rtpas 
iKvivTtiv tls d^poSiiria. 

This holds good only of the 
practical results, for the scien- 
tific substnnlintion and develop- 
nent^ of ^tho Platonic Sthics urero 
TTonting in the Pythagoreans. 

*> Arist. Metnph. i. 9, 991 n. 14; 
tbe Ideas contriLute nothing to tho 
stability of things, juil innrdpxoi’rd 
■yerois ner^ovmv oPru/tifyApiir 
laus oTtici 86Secei> elrni m rd Xewii« 
(tjie white colour) fit/itypivop ru 
Aew^i (the whito objeca dAV 
o5r« pii, i x,'oi» eMvTjTos, 
Sj- Apa^aydpas piv irpwTos EtfSofot 
flOTS/JW Ml fiXXw TiPis 
Ibid. xni. 6, 1079 h. 18, nlniost 
me Enmc, word for word. On the 


firet passage, Alexander rcin.ark«. 
subscmwiitly nppc.al»ig (.«!chol. r,7r, 
a. 12) to the second hook of the 
Aiistotclmn trc.'itisc jr. IScue: 
Jii'oofor^ TUT llXdrui'oi yrupluue 
Tuv idtw iif roFs irp^s aiVdr 
Ti that (xowrtp vy^Tro CKacrop 
wi’aj, Kal fiXXoi Si rirtr, cl>j i\fc 

* i-v ’IT n'jc 

10«9 b. lo classes I-.ndnxus with 
Annxngoras: oSroi 6' on dvrir 
Tcvn T&s ISias. “ 

“This point cannot bo made 
out, hcenusc Aristotle says nolhinc 
about It; as regards Alexandw 
npin, wo cannot ho sin-o whether 
strictly to tho exposition 
iZ. trpnliBo*^Dn tlio 
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own sake, and iliaf: there is absolutely nothing to which 
Pleasure does not- give additional value.®^ These 
divergences from I'lato are so important that Eudoxus 
can scarcely be called a follower of liis, however greatly 
the Academy may othenvise bo indebted to him. 

In the author of the Epinomis,"® on the contrary*, 
wo recognise a tine Platonist: but a Platonist who. 
like the Pythagoreans, inadc all science to consist in 
the knowledge of numbers and quantities, and the 
stars, and in a theology bound up with this. The 
Epinomis, intended as a supplement to the Laws, is 
an enquiry into the nature of that knowledge which 
we distinguish by the name of wisdom ; the knowledge 
which alone can make happy men and good citizens, 
and . give capacity for the administration of the 
highest offices : which is the final goal of the actions 
of the best educated, and insures a blessed existence 
after death."' This knowledge, we are told, does not 
lie in those mechanical skills which supply our common 
necessities, nor in the imitative arts, which have no 
serious purpose beyond mere amusement, nor in either 
of those activities which are w'ithont true intelligent 
discernment; and are regulated by uncertain opinion, 
such as the art of the physician, the pilot, or the 
lauyer : nor does it consist in merely natural docility 

“ Arist. Elh. y. i. 12, 1101 b. .even npart from tho implatonic 
27; s. 2 beainn. (cf. Diog, viii. 88) ijatnre of tbe contents, and otter 
■with the addition : iiriere^rro o' oi proofs (sec p. 561, 15), would te at 
Ji^/oioiariifTOv^ffovsdperiivfiSWoy once refuted fay the diy and vrcan- 
V SC ai-rSvs. diadieporrus yap i66«i some manner of its exposition. 
ciApuv tlvai. &c. Alex. Top. 119 " 973 A sq.; 976 D; 978 B: 

. m. following Arist. f79 B. sq. ; 992 A sqq. 

■ - * The Platonic origin of which. 





Tin-: j^rtxoMis. 

ana arateness.=“' The imltspiMiviihl.- cmi.lit;-:; -f 
Mom is ihc knowlctlgo of numUr, nm\ ;«U .*v i 

witli it', — thiiti great. scicMice which lias n u hy 
TJranoSjluglicsfc of the gods, nn.l author of ait i: • ^ 
things. He who is ignorant of «umi»-r,’' and * 
cTistinguish the straight, from iim rrr»ol;.a. tnav ind- -'l 
possess courage and tomperauc**, and ev»'ry otiu-r virt v.'*. 
hut is destitute of wisdom, t ho grc:it«'sl virtu- of oU.'' 
It is numhcY \vhich not only is rcquiivd hy all art.'-, hu! 
always produces what is good ami uoVit wlint -vil ; 
it follows that whore nmiiher is laclting. sujd tio-P' 
alone, evil and disorder are pre.'-cni. ttnly th“ mr.u 
conversant with numhor is capahh* of mtd«*r>t:inili!tj; 
and teaching what is right and heautiful and g<>-.l.*’ 
Dialectic*® is to ho regarded ns a help to this sciontifu' 
education', hut tho culminating \K>int is Astmuotny. 
which is concerned with the fairest ntid divitios*t of all 
visible things',’’® and tho chief reason of this pri** 
eminence is that Astronomy makes possible to ns n im- 
piety, which is the best virtue. Only hy means of 
Astronomy are wo delivered fixnn that hanefiil ignor- 
ance which keeps ns from tho veal knowledge and 


^ 974 D-976 C. 

. * Together with ...w «wu- nfimaurtor IP (Koirrair tou rircv. 
tone of nuinhcw, the nothor, .0,00 <riu», ipuirunA rt ml /Wvverre 

0. 60(1.. mcntinnS- in nirmniYinTif wiiti .. 2 . • . 


39 -.1 .1 , A-ar* ,:5 tj 

Together with tho puro doc- irpoffOKr/op iV fsdornit * 



harmony. 

« - - 


Aii' ft...! r\ r ^povvoioinat, /laraiirarct rii'ot 

^vdfTw. 'Hio hitter wonts term 

• 070 A , -.1 as’rowoincta who wouhl 
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worsliij) of iilic Jioaveiily gotls.'*'' If >vc may believo 
iiliat tlioro aro gotls wlio cnro for all- things and fill all 
things, if the soul ho imlly jM’ior to tho body, and 
nobler, if a Divino mason, a good souV® have 
fashioned tho Cosmos and directs its course, ovorcoraing 
tho working of the evil sonl,^’' wlicro can tliat reason 
bo more active in operation than in the most glorious 
and best ordered ])ar<s of the Cosmos, tho stars ? Is it 
conceivable that sncIi great masses could bo moved by 
any other jjowor than a soul, that tlio perfect regu- 
larity of their motions could proceed from any cause 
except their own inherent reason ? Can wo suppose 
that earthly creatures were endowed with souls, and tho 
shining hoavc*nly natures left destitute of them?''" 
On tho contraiy, wo should ascribe to them the 
most blessed and perfect souls; wo should consider 
them cither as gods or tho images of gods, as bearers 


« 089 A Bqq; 08.'# D; 08U A 
sq. ; cf. aIbo 088 A (on llio religious 
projudico ngninsl moioorology). 

« 980 C; 988 C sq.-OSU i>, 
with rcrcrcnco to the disenssions of 
tlio Laws mentioned p. .‘i-M, S84 
sq. ; 500, 82. 

\6yot 6 irdvriaf Otih-arot (t>80 
C) : this reason coincides with the 
soul, to whioli, in 98*1 ( ' alibi, the 
ibrmiition of the living bcing^ is 
ABcribcd, tho dplsTH ^vxt- which 
oflbctB the ^opk Kal kIvuvk ivl 
T&yaObv (988 13). 

988 D sq., with wliich cf. tho 
remarks p. 544, sq. ; 549, 129. 

'''* 981 13-984 A. As regards 
tho magnitude of the stars, it is 
Tomarkod, 988 A sq., that wo aro 
to snpposo tho sun larger than tho 
earth, and Hkuwiso all the planets 


of wonderful magnitude. With 
respect to tho sequence and rotntioa 
of the stars, Che 13||i{nomis, 980 A- 
987 D, agrees with Plato: still 
tlioro is ono deviation from tho 
l^lnlonic exposition (according to 
tho irpoX. T. IlXdrcui'ot ^iXoir. c. 25, 
already made tiso of Praoliis os 
nn argnmcnl agniiisl its Platonic 
origin), in that, acc. to 987 11, the 
planets aro made to move ton'anls 
tho right, tho lirinaniciit of the 
fixed stars totvnrds tho lollt; see 
p. 882, 40. The author remarks, 
966 13, 987 13 sqq., that Astronomy 
enmo to tho GrocKS, like evcTjfthing 
olso, from the barbarians ; ho hopes, 
however, that tho Greeks arill soon 
bring it to n iiighcr state of per- 
fection. 



Tin: nrisoMis. ' 

o£ powers flivinc, as aby'‘lHlf*ly 
rate possessing nll-sufliri**nf l“ngi!> »•:* ‘tf- y 

are, in a word, lln* vij-ihlf gil-. .'vv.J f.r- >.'I 
(not merely Hu* sun and in*''>nj *■:«?;:!* I {.. - r;%’ 
veneration llio popular inyihieal dr.sniti*- 
other hand, arc treated in tin? sanv ajui- ’ ? 

by this author as by Plato.** Ai‘{« r th-:* •; .-b r. - . ■ 
thcDieinons. AsthoriMire live di‘'‘in<< -n 

there arc distinct genera of living b- in.;; , i:-, . .s 
which some onoelfjueni pP'poiitbT.it* I:; t'.:--. ..r i. r 
the heavenly gods with fln-ir Ji< ry - . • -.ly.v r-. . 
highest place ; innuhiiul. :initn:>K pl.j;;; ; 
creatures, the lowest;*' niidw.'iy b ri 
three classes of Dsemons. Of sh-!-. ;*,v , ^r.. b-.b n.'-. 
with bodies ofsether or of air: th- l>.i a;..;,. th- 

class, provided with watery or vap'.njj-y b 

hide themselves and soinvlim-s vbibiy Vl 

intercourse between men and gods is bv’ta. ■ ,.*• tC 
dromons: they reveal tlu.ms.-hvs in dr.*;,,,,- a-,.l . 

and in various ways: they know th..u,dn’ 
they love the good and hate th,. b;.d : .h-'v ar- m::..: ‘ 
tible of pleasure and the r.-ve»v.. • wh..r’-.« .1 ! 

exalted above these emotions, a.v i’ th.-i;', 

Tho author Ws it undeSrf Sn ‘'f rrv.. :.. 

whether the vleiUo boaror ' 
atara 18 wnnoctud with them in n **“’ 

ix""*"""”" St. ; 

5)84 D (cf. Bwnm, p. fioO) u * r«3* • 'f- •"•I'M. afli 

Motoover, hero also (hssdsq.) ;}; ' 
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capable of iiitelligencc and thonglifc.'’® Par beneath 
them is inan : liis life is full of trouble, disorder, un- 
reason : and few of liis race find true happiness in this 
world.®® But whoever combines the above-mentioned 
knowledge of heavenly things with virtue and morality, 
shall be rewarded with happiness,®' and look forward to 
an entrance after death, as elect and consecrate, into a 
blessed existence, where, freed from the multifariousness 
of his present nature, he shall live in the contemplation 
of the heavens.®® We recognise the spirit of the 
Platonic School, not only in this expectation, but in 
the further contents of this work ; in the propositions 
concerning the worth of knowledge, the passionlessness 
of the gods, the reason that governs the universe, the 
dependency of the corporeal upon the soul, the animate 
nature of the world, and the divinity of the stars. Yet, 
not to mention minor differences, how great is the 
distance between the astronomer, to whom astronomy 
is the acme of wisdom, and the starry heaven the 
highest object of contemplation, and the pliilosopher 
who would lead us from the visible to the Idea, from 
Mathematics and Astronomy to Dialectic I As. there- 
fore, the Epinomis in all iirobability belongs to the 
first generation of Plato’s disciples,®® it serves to confirm 


« 93i E-385 C; cf. supra, p. 
593. 

«« OTSDeaq.; 982 A; 933 C; 
985 D; 992 C. 

W 902 C sq. ; cf. 973 C. 

« 973 Cj 98G D; 992 Bsq. 
l^is EuppoEilton is supported 
Ly 1) tlie tramtion indicated p. 5G1, 
15, whicli alone, of course, would 


Ic too weak to prove it completely, 
ilut 2) in support of tbc tradition 
we see tbac the contents of the 
treatise are vciy suitable to a mnn 
like Philippus, a mathematician 
and astronomer, no Blranger^ to 
ethical, political, and_ theological 
enquiries. The magnitude of the 
stars, whicli is here (933 A sq.) so 
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t>lie fact, sullicichtly attested otliern'ise, that the Old 
Academy had even then, in many of its members, 
departed very far from genuine Platonism, and had 
sacrificed pm*o philosophic enquiry to a predilection for 
mathematics and mathematical theology. 

After the death of Folemo, this mathematical 
speculation and, generally speaking, pm*ely theoretic 
philosophy wonld seem to have receded more and more 
in favour of Ethics, if, indeed (as we see exemplified in 
Grantor), they did not entii'ely die out. Folemo had 
himself advanced a pi'inciple which I'eminds us of the 
Cynics,®® but was probably intended by him in a sense 
less strict than theirs — ^viz. that man should exercise 
himself in actions, and not in dialectical theories.®^ 
And certainly this philosopher ai^pears to have effected 
more by his own personal influence than in any other 
way.®' In his theory of moi'als he faithfully follows 
his master. His maxim is. Life according to Nature.®® 

strongly cuipbasiBcd, was discussed Aristotle, e von if it is Inter than the 
by Fhilippus in a special troatiau Politics, or, at least, if it was not 
(w. /leyiOovs ijtUov ml o'eXi}i'i;s Kol in circulation as Platonic at the 
3) The treatise before us, time of the composition of the 
986 A sqq., discevers no advance Politics, 
in astronomical knowledra beyond " See Pt. i. 248, 3. 

Plato; in 986 E, 987 D sq., it ^ Diog. iv. 18: i^affxe Si 6 

designates the science of astronomy- HoKiiiup Sety ip rocs rpdy/juurt 
as still young amongst the Greeki^ yv/tpiS^evOai ml /ilj ip toU Sta\eK- 
and looks forward to a completion riKO?r $eupi^/uun, mJBiirep ip/iopiK6p 
of what has been learnt from n rexplop mrairiSpra ical 
the barbarians ns a thing of the peXer^apra, ds mri, pip riip ipd>~ 
future. The fact that Aristotle tuvip ffavpdtevSat mri, Si rip> 
does not mention the Epinomis, StdOeaiP iavrots pdxeffffai. 
not ei'en Polit. ii. 6, 1265 b. 18, ^ Eiog. iv. 17, 24. 

seems unimportant, even apart ” Clemens (see p. 597, 55) men- 

from what is remarked p. 74 tions special ffvprdypara vepl toO 
sqq. It may, of course, have mrd ^6np piou belonging to him. 
been written by a conlemporaiy of 
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)3afe tliis he makes to depend on two contlitions. — 
Virtue, and the possession of those goorls which Mature 
originallv prompts ns to desire-such as health and 
the like/'* Although, however, the second condition is 
indispensable to perfect happiness,” it is of far less 
consequence than the first. Without virtue, says 
Polemo, no happine.as is possible: without material 
and estenml goods, no complete happiness. In this, 
his teaching is in full agreement with that of Plato, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates. In other respects we 
know little of him, except what may be gathpred from 
some isolated definitions.” 

Of his successor Crates we know still less : hat as 


'■** Mnt. c. not. 23 - foe p. 6»«>, 
<50, : C’ic. Acad. ii. 42 ilvl.) : fin. 
ii. II, 33 sq.: owm anuim. nimtA 
uf ortum ci>t, t( ip^vm d onnte* 
parted sua^ AiUgit ; tlnaifpu qwn 
mftxmtc «un< impritni* amphdi- 
tar, auimvm it rurpvn; iltindr 
Vitrintquf parti-i .... inh'^primv 
nnivralfbivf rohipta* 
mrtgna ^iKCalio t #r. yiltil r/ro pH- 
tan €J>f€ prater ro'uptnfem '< ’ic. is 
engaged witJj an Epscarean), mtt 
membra^ non »engui, non tpgtnii 
rnotum, non infegritalfm C'jrjMrU, 
non ctikiu^tneiii ffTnuta muti n- 
thlur insritia. A tque ah vto rapite 
jflHcre nccesie at omucui rnliontm 
bonormn et mnhritra. IVfmonl, 
etiam anti AritloUK, ca prima 
vka timt, qaa panh ante Aixi : 
ergo nnta at fententia rdervtu 
Acathmleormii ct Ptripalciirorma, 
ut pnem hoKOntm dleerent Hevnfl urn 
nnturam rivere, i.e. rirtvtradhVjtta 
frui primit a nafvra tiati*. Ibid, 
iv. 6, 14 sq. : cnm cnm mpenora, 
e qvibve planimme Po'emo, re- 


evnA»m nnluram rirere 
loaum tJs*e dixiettnf. iiu verhie 
trla ngi'ipeari Stoiei dkmt . . . . 
fertium antan, omnthm nvt mnxt- 
m>fi rth»9 lif.qHarecnn'Ium naht- 
ram nnt, frnenton rir«re, trhieb, 
according to the acconst of the 
Stoics, was adopted by Xenocrates 
and Aristotle in their detennina' 
tion of the highest gerd. 

^ Clemens, Strom, ii. 419 A : b 
■>ap Seroxfidroit IloXIptc;' 

^iVrrct rip efSaiueriar abripKtiav 
elm ^siW.ttcroj &ya9-2r rdwa? ^ 
r&P7r\(iffTar kA pryterter. Cic. 
Fin. i%'. 6: v, prerions note.'! 
C07|taTif« 70??, tAr deer^r 

prjdiTore cr ei-dzttioflar iirdpxec'. 
otxtt ci Kal rSr eteiiariK^ ret tkt 
ierot r^s* aperp aerdpjnj rrpbt 
efcaepcPier evtu. Cic. Tttse. t. 13 ; 
V. supr. COO, 71. 

^ E. p. ap. Plat, ad jjrinc. 
inentd. iff. .3, p. 4S3: rer’l.p^ 
elm ffeup vnjperiar tU rexr in- 
peXeter; and the qaotation from 
Clemens on p. 397,35. 
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liis name is invariably associated witb tbe Academy,®^ 
and from his personal relations with Polemo and 
Grantor, we may conclude that he was a loyal ad- 
herent of the School. We possess a few more ex- 
plicit details concerning Crantoi', partly from his 
exposition of the Timasus,®® partly from his Ethical 
writing, but chiefly from his book on Grief. Prom 
the first of these soui*ces we learn that he disputed, like 
Xenocrates, the beginning of the soul in time; and 
regarded the account in the Timaeus mei’ely as an 
expository form : ®® that with a tine comprehension of 
his author, he conceived of the soul as compounded out 
of the primary constituents of all things, and more 
Xiarticularly out of these four elements — ^the Sensible, 
the Intelligible, the Same, and the Other ; so that it is 
in a position to know all things : that he explained 
the harmonious numbers in the Timasus in a manner 
that modem writers have recognised as the true one : ^ 
and that he (certainly erroneously) held the mythus 
of Atlantis to be a real history.^® If his views of 
Plato coiTespond, as cau hardly be doubted, with his 
own views, his comments sufficiently prove that he 
held the Platonic doctrine of the sool in its original 
sense. How for such was the case with other parts of 
Metaphysics, we cannot be sure; but in his Ethics, 
Ci'antor appears as a true representative of the 

^ E.g. ap. Cio. Acad. i. 9, 34, an. procr. iii. 1, p. 1013. ' 

'whei'e &ates is expressly classed Pint. i. 5 ; li. 4 sq. ; v. snpr. 
vrith tbe true keepers of Platonic ^ Pint. xvi. 8, 20 ; iii. 29, 4. 
doctrine . Cf. snpr. and Eayser, De Crantore, 

The first commentary on that pp. 22-33. 
work; T. snpr. 690, 24. Prod, in Tim. 24 A. 

® Prod, m Tim. 86 A; Pint. 
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Academy. Wo find, from a fragment” of considerable 
length, and full of oratorical grace, that he accorded 
the first, place among goods to virtue; the second 
to health; the third to pleasure; the fourth to 
riches ; which can only he understood as agreeing with 
the generally received doctrine of the Academy. We 
further read that he denounced the Stoical indifference 
to pain as the murder of natural human feelings, and 
advocated moderation in grief,” which is also ti*uly 
Platonic.” He was opiiosed, like the rest of the School, 
to the entire suppression of the affections, and required 
only their due limitation, appealing in defence of this 
view to the uses which Nature designed for these 
emotions.” We may judge of the reputation which he 

Ap. Sext, xi. 51-5S. Cons. &d Helv. 16, 1 ; Cons, ad 

Pint. Consol, .id Apoll. i. S, Polyb, 17, 2 ; cf. ibid. 18, 5 sq. 
p. 102 : /li] yip pocrotpxv, 4^ff\p 6 ^ Eajser (p. 6 sq. ; 39 sq.) sees 

'AxaSqfutifros KpdvTup, rceriiffttffi ol An innovation of Crantor’s bere, 
vapAi} Tis otpri/tpoiri and seeks its explanation in tbe 

« Twp Tiptripwp, At’ droas'^o. ill-bealtb of tne__ pbilosopber. 
70 yap driiavrop roCra ovk ip€v Brandis, bovrever (ii. b. 1, 40), 
jieydKup iyylyvtrai /ucOwp riglitlj refers to Cic. Acad. i. 9; ii. 

avOpi-iru' TtOripwffOai yip clKbs 44 (v. follovnng note), and the 
sjcet pip eQpa toioCtop, {pravOa agreenrent of bis doctrine rritli the 
Cic. Tusc. iii. (i, 12, trons- tenets of tbe other Academics 
latcs this : and vre may infer that on happiness. It has been pmnled 
tbe words at tbe beginning of the ont, 444, 1,_ that Plato dkcland 
chapter — oO yip (yttyt tnpip^popat himself against apathy, and with 
toTs iypiop vproCci Koi eK\rjpip special reference to the case con- 
dwaderat' fjor sal ro5 oivaroS koI tcmplatcd by Pint. loc. cit. c. 3 
row ffvp^tpoPTCs oiffop — are also beginning. 

Irom Crantor. Of what follows, Cic. Acad. ii. 44, 135. .Sew 
■we can only conjecture that it be- fjwaro, ^uando ista fuerint ah 
longs to him in snbslancc, and Academia vcfcredccretautanimutn 
that, accordingly, he rc^nlcd tapientis conimorcri cf conf«r6ori 
apathy as doing away with bene* ncf/arentf Mtdiosntatcsilliprcdia’ 
volence and fnendsbip, and sought fianf, cf in omni permolione natu- 
for ‘metriopathy’ instead (cf. note ralem vokhant esse quendam 
76). Kayser rightly recognises modnm (which almost prerepposes 
traces of this passage in Seneca, the tenn perpioTrdSeta). Legmm 
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confined il.s attention entirely to Morality ; and wlien 
Arcesilaus inaugurated a new period in the history of 
the School, this led still farther away from the position 
■of the founder. Only a portion of Plato’s spiritual 
legacy descended with his garden to the Academy; 
the full inheritance passed over to Aristotle, who was 
thereby qualified to transcend his master. 
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